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PREFACE 


SECOND  EDITION. 


Tax  present  edition  of  the  following  work  has  been 
carefully  revised  throughout,  and  most  of  its  errors,  I 
hope,  are  corrected. 

Some  passages  hare  been  transposed;  and,  in  a  few 
others,  I  have  called  attention  to  new  matter  which  has 
been  introduced. 

I  hare  endeavoured  also  to  consult  the  convenience 
of  the  reader  by  making  a  different  arrangement  of 
some  of  the  chapters,  by  bringing  many  of  the  notes 
and  references  within  narrower  compass,  and  by  pre- 
fixing a  map. 

J.  S.  M.  A. 

Pksachbe's  Chambers,  Lincoln's  Inn, 
May  29,  1850. 


PREFACE 


FIRST  EDITION  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 


It  is  the  object  of  this  work  to  trace  the  history  of 
liurch  of  England  in  the  Colonies  and  Foreign 
Dependencies  of  the  British  Empire,  from  the  earliest 
period  in  which  the  attempt  was  made  to  acquire  any 
of  them,  to  the  present  day.  The  first  Volume  has 
brought  the  enquiry  to  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First ' ;  and,  as  this  embraces 
hut  a  small  portion  of  the  period  which  it  is  proposed 
to  traverse,  the  reader  may  probably  be  alarmed  at 
the  almost  interminable  length  of  the  course  which 
hare  teems  to  be  opened  before  him,  It  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  Btate,  that  much  preliminary  matter 
required  to  be  noticed  in  this  Volume,  the  examina- 
tion of  which,  I  trust,  will  tend  greatly  to  facilitate 
ray  future  progress.  In  the  first  place,  the  condition 
of  our  Transatlantic  Colonies  in  early  timeB,  and  the 
which  the  Church  in  those  Colonies  had  con- 
sequently to  encounter,  reflected,  for  the  most  part, 

•  TJib  nSm  to  flie  first,  edition  of  the  work.     In  tbe  present 
tin-  tir-t  Volume  embraces  a  longer  period. 
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the  condition  and  the  trials  of  the  Church  at  home. 
To  save,  therefore,  the  necessity  of  explaining,  ha 
every  instance,  the  causes  of  strife  and  difficulty,  as 
they  were  successively  developed  in  different  pro- 
vinces, I  have  thought  it  better,  once  for  all,  to  trace 
hack  the  troubled  stream  to  its  fountain-head,  and 
to  show,  that,  throughout  the  course  pursued  by  it 
for  many  years,  it  had  borne  the  fortunes  of  the 
whole  Nation  upon  its  bosom.  In  the  second  place, 
the  work  of  English  Colonization  was  very  slow ; 
and  frequent  were  the  failures,  and  severe  the  dis- 
appointments, before  any  definite  or  visible  results 
could  be  attained.  Tet,  the  notice  even  of  these 
abortive  efforts  could  not  be  wholly  omitted ;  because 
they  contain,  oftentimes,  evidence  of  the  faithful  mo- 
tives which,  led  the  rulers  of  the  Church  and  Nation 
to  make  them.  Thirdly,  the  uniform  and  distinct 
recognition  of  the  Church  in  the  Charters  under 
which  our  earliest  Colonies  were  established,  has 
made  it  impracticable  to  separate  her  history,  at  that 
time,  from  the  history  of  the  Colonies  themselves.  It 
became  necessary,  therefore,  to  describe  not  only  the 
geographical  position  of  the  several  countries  named, 
but  also  the  varying  character  of  the  enterprises 
which  led  to  our  possession  of  them.  In  the  words 
of  one  who  was  himself  a  prominent  actor  in  the 
scenes  which  he  has  described,  and  whose  testimony 
will  often  be  cited  in  the  present  Volume,  '  as  Geo- 
graphy without  History  seemeth  a  carkasse  without 
motion,  so  History  without  Geography  waudreth  as  a 
vagrant  without  a  certaine  habitation '.'    I  have  found 


J  Smith's  History  of  Virginia,  p.  109. 
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moreover,  impossible  to  gain  an  adequate  know- 
ledge of  the  spirit  which  animated  many  faithful 
members  of  the  Church  in  the  settlement  of  our  first 
Colonies,  only  from  those  formal  MstorieB  which  re- 
corded the  commencement  and  progress  of  the  work. 
Numerous  other  documents,  printed  and  manuscript, 
were  to  be  consulted ;  and,  although.  I  cannot  believe 
that  I  have  yet  examined  all,  and  in  many  quarters 
the  search  has  proved  fruitless,  yet,  in  others,  where  I 
least  expected  it,  valuable  and  interesting  information 
has  been  obtained. 

For  these  reasons,  I  have  been  led  to  tarry  longer 
in  the  review  of  James  the  First's  reign,  than  might 
by  some  persons  have  been  thought  necessary.  But 
I  do  not  regret  that  I  have  bestowed  so  much  time 
upon  this  part  of  the  subject:  and,  if  the  reader 
should  feel,  in  the  perusal  of  these  pages,  any  portion 
of  that  deep  interest  which  I  have  experienced  in 
analyzing  and  comparing  the  documents  from  which 
their  substance  is  derived,  I  shall  he  cheered  by  the 
reflection  that  my  enquiries  have  not  been  in  vain. 

The  future  progress  of  the  work, — should  I  be  per- 
mitted, amid  many  and  pressing  avocations,  to  make 
it  a*  I  wish,— is  not  likely  to  be  retarded  by  the 
operation  of  those  causes  to  which  I  have  just  re* 
ferrcd.  For,  when  the  Proprietary  and  Charter  gc- 
rata  of  the  Colonies,  settled  under  James  the 
were  abolished,  at  the  end  of  that  monarch's 
reign,  by  the  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  exercise  of  his 
prerogative,  the  chain  of  historical  evidence  was 
thereby  broken,  and,  as  a  modern  historian  of  Vir- 
ginia baa  truly  said,  '  a  black  and  melancholy  chasm 
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supplies  the  place  of  order  and  arrangement  V  The 
want,  therefore,  of  materials  created  by  that  single 
cause,  and  the  inability  of  the  Church  to  extend  her 
influence  to  our  Colonies,  by  reason  of  the  vicis- 
situdes through  which  she  herself  was  soon  afterwards 
made  to  pass,  must  necessarily  confine  a  great  por- 
tion, of  the  remaining  history  to  mueh  narrower 
limits,  than  those  which  I  have  prescribed  to  myself 
in  the  present  Volume.  Not,  indeed,  that  evidences 
of  zealous  and  faithful  devotion  will  be  found  want- 
ing, throughout  an  age  which  is  commonly  regarded 
as  devoid  of  them ;  nor  lessons,  profitable  for  cor- 
rection and  instruction,  fail  to  be  derived,  even  from 
those  periods  which  seem  to  he  most  discouraging. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  points  of  rest  are  confessedly 
fewer,  so  the  intervening  space  may  he  traversed  more 
rapidly.  I  hope,  in  consequence,  to  be  able  to  com- 
prise within  my  second  Volume,  the  whole  of  that 
sequel  of  the  history  which  occurs  between  the  com- 
mencement of  Charles  the  First's  reign,  and  the 
establishment  of  our  first  Colonial  Bishopric  in  Nova 
Scotia,  in  1787 ;  and,  in  the  third  and  concluding 
Volume,  to  bring  down  the  course  of  the  narrative 
to  the  present  day.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that 
further  elements  of  information  may  be  obtained 
upon  some  points,  and  that  others,  which  are  already 
put  in  order  for  the  press,  may  be  enlarged;  but  I 
do  not  think  it  probable  that  any  material  departure 
will  he  made  from  the  plan  which  I  have  ventured  to 


mark  out 4 


3  Bark's  History  of  Virginia,  ii.  6. 

1  The  expectation  which  I  had  formed,  with  respect  to  this,  i 
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It  is  right  to  state,  in  this  place,  that,  by  the  use 
of  the  term  '  Colony,'  I  intend  not   to  restrict  its 
meaning  within  the  limits  of  any  precise  definition, 
•  o  employ  it  in  its  widest  sense.     The  different 
ion  of  the  words  by  which  the  Colonies  of 
Greece    and   Borne  were    designated, — which  Adam 
h  has  justly  pointed  out  as  being  in  accordance 
with  the  different  character  of  their  respective  settle- 
(m'uts', — together  witb  tho  various  points  of  interest 
which  mark  the  system  of  Colonization  pursued  by 
them  and  by  other  countries,  I  propose  to  examine, 
more  particularly,  in  a  chapter  which  will  be  devoted 
to  that  purpose,  at  the  end  of  my  second  Tolume ". 
:trk:s  Summary  of  Colonial  Law,  '  The  British 
Colonies,  or  Plantations,'  are  defined  to  be  'remote 
poaaecsiara  or  provinces  of  this  realm,  occupied  for 
the  purposes  of  trade  or  cultivation  V     If  this  defini- 
tion vera  strictly  to  be  followed,  it  is  evident  that 
the  military  possessions  of  Gibraltar  and  Malta  would 
eluded*.     On  tho  other  hand,  if  the  possession 
i  ritory  is  alone  to  give  the  rule,  Honduras  would 
Hlnded;    since,  by  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain 

».  II  u  U>  other  portions  of  the  work,  has  not  been  borne  out  by 
Um  event ;  aud  t  acknowledge  myself  subject  to  the  censure  which 
but  be  passed  upon  me  for  having  judged  erroneously.  I  have  not 
taoaurhi  it  right,  however,  to  try  and  escape  such  censure  by  any 
wpprtw inn  or  alteration  of  what  I  bad  written. 

•  Smith'*  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  iv.  c.  vii.  See  also  Brougham's 
Colonial  Policy,  i.  3ti.  The  Greek  word,  dirotKia,  signifies  a  sepa- 
ration at  dwelling,  a  departure  from  home,  a  going  out  of  the  house. 
Tar  L*tin  word,  eohnia,  signifies  simply  a  plantation,  or  cultivation 
of  taeland. 

*  1  have  ftill  been  obliged  to  postpone  this  chapter. 
'   Catrk'i  Summary,  ttc,  p.  1. 

'  Sec  note  '  on  the  above  definition,  in  the  same  work,  pp.  2,  3. 
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in  1763,  British  subjects  have  only  rights  of  occup; 
tion  secured  to  them  in  that  settlement ;  and,  for  a. 
long  time,  it  was  held  not  to  be  a  territory  belonging 
to  the  British  Sovereign,  within  the  Navigation  Act ". 
For  the  present,  therefore,  I  prefer  taking  the  word 
!  Colony*  in  the  sense  assigned  to  it  by  Johnson, 
namely,  'A  body  of  people  drawn  from  the  Moth 
country  to  inhabit  some  distant  place ;'  and  to  appl 
it,  generally,  as  the  most  convenient  appellation, 
denote  any  foreign  possession  belonging  to,  or  con 
nected  with,  the  British  Empire. 


I  thankfully  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to 
acknowledge  the  help  which,  from  various  quarters, 
has  been  extended  to  me.  To  the  Bishop  of  London, 
I  am  indebted  for  the  privilege  of  examining  the 
Eulham  MSS.  Their  value  has  been  already  proved, 
by  the  reference  made  to  them  in  the  second  Volume 
of  Dr.  Hawks's  Contributions  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  the  Unitod  States  (Maryland) ;  and,  yet 
more  recently,  in  the  present  Bishop  of  Oxford's 
most  interesting  History  of  the  American  Church.  I 
have  found  among  them  other  papers,  not  less  valu- 
able, which  relate  to  other  Colonies ;  and  have  derived 
from  them,  as  well  as  from  the  American  Papers, 
materials  for  the  composition  of  my  second  Volume. 
To  the  Bishops  of  Nova  Scotia  (Dr.  John  Inglis)  and 


9  Ibid.  'According  to  this  decision,  ships  built  at  Honduras 
would  not  be  privileged  to  engage  in  the  direct  trade  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  British  Provinces  in  America.  The  recent 
Navigation  Acts  have  removed  this  difficulty,  and  have  in  terms 
recognised  the  settlements  at  Honduras  as  British.'  Ibid,  and  Ap- 
pendix, p.  320. 
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Montreal  (Dr.  G.  J.  Mountain),  I  am  likewise  in- 
debted for  the  hearty  encouragement  which  they  hare 
given  to  my  undertaking ;  for  the  paperB  which  they 
have  transmitted  to  me ;  and  for  the  hope,  which  they 
allow  me  to  cherish,  of  receiving  still  more  informa- 
tion, not  only  of  their  respective  Dioceses,  but  of  those 
faithful  servants  of  God,  their  fathers,  who  were  the 
bishops  of  our  Church  in  British  North  America", 
communications  which  I  have  received  also  from 
the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  late  excellent  Bishop 
Stewart,  of  Quebec",  may  be  regarded,  I  trust,  as 
an  earnest  of  yet  further  particulars  which  may  be 
obtained,  both  in  England  and  in  Canada,  respect- 
ing the  ministrations  of  that  guileless,  affectionate, 
and  devoted  servant  of  Christ.  By  the  present 
Bishop  of  Jamaica,  I  have  been  favoured  with  in- 
formation which  I  highly  value,  concerning  the  two 
of  his  former  Diocese,— Newfoundland  and  the 
idas;  and  look  anxiously  forward  to  the  in- 
ace  which  his  Lordship  may  have  it  in  his 
to  Bond  me,  from  that  portion  of  the  Colonial 
Church  over  which  ho  now  presides  ".     From  Bishop 

^!,  Charles  IngUs  [who  is  referred  to  above]  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Nora  Scotia  in  1787  ;  and  Dr.  Jacob  Mountain,  Bishop 
of  Quebec,  in  1793.     Both  these  Sees  were  then,  for  the  first  time, 


iormawo 
porta  of 
Bcnnudi 

telhsenc 
power  t< 


"  Or.  Charles  James  Stewart,  son  of  the  seventh  Earl  of  Gallo- 
way, was  consecrated  the  second  Bishop  of  Quebec  in  1  H'JU.  Upon 
kt  rwtinaunit  from  illness,  in  1836,  Dr.  George  J.  Mountain,  Ha 
of  Uw  flrst  Bishop  of  Quebec,  was  consecrated  his  successor ;  and, 
in  103(1,  Weal  Canada  was  separated  from  that  See,  and  constituted 
dW  separata  Diocese  of  Toronto. 

r«  G.  Spencer  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Newfound- 
■cui,  in  MSB;  and  translated  to  the  See  of  Jamaica,  in  1843,  upon 
I  of  Dr.  Lipscomb,  who  had  been  consecrated  its  first  Bishop, 
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Coleridge,  also,  I  have  received  the  promise  of 
once  and  advice,  touching  those  parts  of  our  West 
India  possessions  which  formed,  under  his  superin- 
tendence, the  original  Diocese  of  Barbados ,3 :  and 
they  who  remember  the  good  and  effectual  service 
rendered  by  that  Prelate  to  the  Church  of  Christ, 
whilst  he  retained  that  important  charge,  will  he  the 
first  to  appreciate  the  benefit  of  his  counsel ". 

I  have  been  entrusted,  moreover,  with  letters  an> 
other  papers  belonging  to  persons  concerned  in  t 
welfare  of  our  Colonial  Church ;  among  the  most  ii 
portant  of  which,  in  earlier  times,  are  letters  fro- 
Dr.  Charles  Inglis,  the  first  Bishop  of  Nova  Scoti 
Dr.  Chandler,  and  Dr.  Seabury,  the  firBt  Bishop  in 
America,  to  the  Eev.  Jonathan  Boucher ;  and,  in  later 
times,  those  written  by,  and  belonging  to,  Bisho 
Turner,  of  Calcutta,  whose  career,  though  brief,  w: 
marked  at  every  step  by  faith  and.  wisdom. 


in  1024.    The  Diocese  of  Jamaica  compreheads,  besides  thati 
portant  Island,  Honduras  and  the  Bahamas. 

13  The  Diocese  of  Barbados,  when  Bishop  Coleridge  was  first 
consecrated  to  it  in  1 11:24,  consisted  both  of  the  Windward  and  Lee- 
ward Islands  and  British  Guiana.  In  1842,  when  his  Lordship  re- 
signed the  charge  of  it,  it  was  separated  into  three  Dioceses, 
namely,  that  of  Barbados,  which  comprehends  the  Islands  of  Bar- 
bados, Trinidad,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Tobago,  St.  Lucia,  and 
Carriacou;  that  of  Antigua,  which  comprehends  the  Islands  of 
Antigua,  Montserrat,  Barbuda,  St.  Kitt's,  Netis,  Virgin  Isles,  and 
Dominica;  and  that  of  British  Guiana,  which  comprehends  the 
united  Colonies  of  Demerara  and  Essequibn,  and  the  Colony  of 
Berbiee. 

11  The  remembrance  of  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  Bishop 
Coleridge,  upon  his  return  to  England,  as  the  first  Warden  of  the 
College  of  Ht.  Augustine,  Canterbury,  quickens  our  sense  of 
heavy  loss  which  the  Church,  abroad  and  at  home,  sustained  soo: 
afterwards  by  his  death. 
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The  assistance   thua   afforded  to    me,  relates  ob- 
viously to  those  parts  of  my  work  which  have  yet  to 
be  completed.     In  adverting  to  that  which  ha3  been 
of  service  to  roe  for  the  present  Volume,  I  beg  grate- 
fully to  acknowledge   the    permission  which  I  have 
received  from  Sir  James  Graham,  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Hume  Department,  to  consult  the  papers  in 
Paper  Office  relating  to  Virginia,  and  other 
ttiea  which  formerly  belonged  to  thia  Kingdom  in 
North  America,  and  the  information  which  I  hare 
thereby   obtained".     To   the   Rev.  S.  R.  Maitland, 
Librarian    at    Lambeth,  I  beg  also  to   express   my 
ation  for  the  help  which  he  afforded  me  in  deci- 
phering the  MS.  to  which  I  have  referred  at  pp.  167 
and  177  in  this  Volume,  and   for  bis  readiness  in 
enabling  me  to  eiamine  the  other  treasures  of  that 
Library; — a  readiness,  which  had  been  already  most 
kindly  manifested  towards  me  by  my  friend,  the  Rev. 
Harrison,   Chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  ". 
1  he  help  of  another  friend,  the  Rev.  Ernest 
Hawkins,  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
uf  tii.  in  Foreign  Parts,  1  have  gained  access  to 

tome  documents,  which  I  could  not  find  in  the  British 
or  any  other  collection,  namely,  the  Tracts 
collected  by  Bishop  Kennett,  and  uf  which  he  bus  given 
ta  »(•<•' hi nt  in  his  MibUoiheaa  Americana  Primordia. 
the  Books  and  Papers  recited  in  this 
Book  were  given  by  the  Bishop,  as  it  is  stated  in  its 
the  Society,  '  for  the  perpetual  use  and 
icir  members,  their  missionaries,  friends, 

1  TTw  wmi-  perainioii  bu  been   kimlly  renewed   bj  .ii>  ujttte- 
»rirs  of  Stale  to  wlinru  I  bnve  applied. 
Omen  <»r  t/aLterbury  and  Archdeacon  uf  Maidstone. 
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correspondents,   and   others   concerned   in  the   good 
design  of  planting  and  promoting  Christianity  within 
her  Majesties  [Queen  Anne's]  Colonies  and  Plants 
tions  in  the  West  Indies.'     Some,  indeed,  of  thei 
Volumes  have   heen  lost,  I  fear,  irretrievably :    tl 
remainder,   therefore,    is    only    the    more    preciou 
Other  sources  of  help  have  been  opened  to  me  b 
Mr.  Hawkins,  in  the  M88.  Volumes  belonging  to  th 
Society ;  the  value  of  which  will  be  best  understood 
by  those  who  have  read  the  '  Notices  of  the  Colonial, 
Church,'  which  he  has  already  derived  from  them,  and 
which,  for  some  months  past,  have  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  the  British  Magazine 1T. 

I  am  indebted  also  to  the  Hev.  Joseph  Haslegrave, 
Secretary  of  the  Newfoundland  and  British  North 
American  Society  for  Educating  the  Poor,  for  many 
particulars  respecting  the  operations  of  that  So- 
ciety 1B. 

By  Colonel  Wyndham,  of  Pet  worth,  I  have  bee: 
favoured  with  the  loan  of  several  rare  works  relating 
to  Virginia ;  some  of  which  seem  to  have  escaped  the 
observation  even  of  Bishop  Kennett.  And,  lastly,  b 
my  friend,  Archdeacon  Hare,  I  have  long  been  per- 
mitted the  use  of  some  of  those  rich  stores  of  his 
library,  without  which  I  should  have  been  frequently 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  proceed  '*. 

17  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  those  papers  have  since 
been  republish  eel,  with  many  vain  able  additions,  by  Mr.  Hawkins, 
in  his  Volume  entitled  '  Historical  Notices  of  the  Missions  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  North  American  Colonies,'  &c. 

18  I  have  referred,  at  p.  341  of  this  Volume,  to  the  union  of  the 
Newfoundland  School  Society  in  1851  with  the  Colonial  Church 
and  School  Society, 

,B  It  is  impossible  to  find  myself  again  recording  the  aetnowledg- 
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Notwithstanding  all  these  aids,  I  am  conscious 
that  the  path  which  I  seek  to  traverse  has  never  yet 
been  thoroughly  explored ;  and  that  I  need  guidance, 
at  every  step,  if  I  would  walk  safely  unto  the  end. 
The  guidance,  therefore,  which  I  may  be  permitted 
to  receive  from  men  whose  local  experience  or  other 
opportunities  of  information  enable  them  to  supply  it, 
will  not,  I  trust,  be  withheld ;  and  I  can  with  truth 
say,  that  I  desire  only  to  employ  their  brotherly 
help  in  subordination  to  the  legitimate  objects  which 
I  have  proposed  to  myself  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
work. 

The  nature  of  these  objects,  and  the  spirit  in  which 
I  desire  to  attain  them,  will  be  better  learnt  from  the 
tenor  of  the  work  itself,  than  from  any  professions  of 
mine  in  this  place.  Thus  much,  however,  I  may  here 
be  permitted  to  state,  that,  whilst  in  accordance  with 
its  title,  I  am  mainly  employed  in  tracing  the  history 
of  the  Church  of  England  throughout  our  various 
Colonies,  I  neither  wish  to  pass  over  in  silence  nor  to 
speak  in  a  jealous  or  controversial  spirit  of  those  who, 
separated  from  our  communion,  are  labouring  to  pro- 
mote the  knowledge  of  Christianity  in  the  same  re- 
gions. I  do  not  profess,  indeed,  to  describe  fully  the 
operations  either  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  or  of 
the  various  bodies  of  Protestant  Dissent.  Such  a 
work  is  obviously  impracticable,  and  fit  only  to  be 
classed  with  those  of  which  Bacon  says  that  they 
cannot  be  done  '  within  the  hour-glass  of  one  man's 

ment  of  my  gratitude  to  Archdeacon  Hare,  and  not  to  give  expres- 
sion to  the  feelings  of  reverential  love  with  which  I  honour  the 
memory  of  this  devoted  servant  of  the  Lord. 

vol.  i.  a 
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life  ".'     But,  as  the  history  of  the  Church,  in  any  an. 
every  place,  ia  the  history  of  her  difficulties,  and 
those  difficulties  are  greatest  which  arise  from  the  u: 
happy  divisions  of  the  Christian  world,  the  relation 
them  is  unavoidable :  it  haB  occupied  a  large  portio 
of  the  present  Volume,  and  must  continue  to  oecup; 
a  portion  of  those  which  are  to  follow. 

I  have  said,  in  another  part  of  this  Volume  al7  thai 
the  record  of  these  difficulties,  howsoever  painful  am 
humiliating,  will  not  be  without  profit,  if,  by  teachirjj 
us  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  the  services  perforate 
the  errors  committed,  and  the  perils  passed  throug 
by  tho  men  of  a  former  generation,  we  may  be  thi 
better  prepared  to  endure  the  trials,  and  dischargi 
the  duties,  and  surmount  the  obstacles,  which  await 
us  in  our  own.     It  is  the  desire  to  learn  and  to  com- 
municate this  needful  lesson,   which   alone  has   a: 
mated  me  to  enter  upon  the  present  enquiry.     An 
in  commending  this  first  portion  of  it  to  the  consi 
deration  of  others,  let  me  entreat  them  to  considei 
the  vastness  of  that  field  of  labour,  to  which  their 
attention,  their  sympathy,  their  prayers,  are   herein 
directed.     It  is  only  a  small  share  of  it,  indeed,  which 
this  Volume  presents  to  their  view  ;  and,  even  of  that 
share,  the  greater  part  no  longer  pays  allegiance  to 
those  laws  which  first  made  it  subject  to  the  British 
Crown.     Yet,  after  all  the  losses  and  gains  of  the  1: 
two  centuries  and  a  half,  what  is,  at  this  hour,  the 
extent  of  the  British  Empire  ■  ?    Is  it  not  computed 
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M  Advancement  of  Learning,  Works,  ii.  100. 

J1  See  p.  [tj,  print. 

'*  See  iu  the  Appendix,  No.  IV,,  the  returu  of  Colonies  (Popu- 
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to  embrace  a  seventh  part  of  the  world's  inhabitants, 
and  more  than  a  seventh  part  of  the  earth's  surface  "  ? 
Does  not  the  foremost  of  American  orators  describe 
it  as  '  a  power  to  which  Borne,  in  the  height  of  her 
glory,  was  not  to  be  compared, — a  power  which  has 
dotted  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe  with  her 
possessions  and  military  posts, — whose  morning  drum- 
beat, following  the  sun,  and  keeping  company  with 
the  hours,  circles  the  earth  daily  with  one  continuous 
and  unbroken  strain  of  its  martial  airs  **  P '  These 
words,  assuredly,  are  not  a  vain  hyperbole,  the  mere 
effusions  of  a  glowing,  yet  unsubstantial,  rhetoric: 
they  are  words  which,  not  less  truly  than  vividly, 
depict  the  actual  and  ample  circuit  of  our  own  posses- 
sions : — a  paraphrase,  in  fact,  of  the  saying  which  was 
literally  descriptive  of  Spain  herself  in  the  zenith  of 
her  power25.  "Woe  be  unto  us,  then,  if  tokens  of 
the  authority  of  Christ  keep  not  pace  with  the  colossal 
grandeur  of  the  Empire  which  can  be  thus  described ! 
The  bare  thought  is  fitted  to  overwhelm  the  souls 
of  all  who  give  it  access  to  their  hearts.    And  who 

lation,  Trade,  &c.)  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
printed,  20  February,  1845.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that, 
extensive  and  various  as  are  the  places  enumerated  in  this  docu- 
ment, it  does  not  include  those  vast  and  important  regions  which 
are  under  the  government  of  the  East  India  Company  and  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company. 

23  See  Archdeacon  Grant's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  11,  and  the 
Tables  referred  to  by  him. 

24  Webster's  Speeches,  quoted  in  Sir  Richard  Bonnycastle's  New- 
foundland, ii.  22G. 

25  '  As  one  saith  in  a  brave  kind  of  expression,  the  sun  never  sets 
in  the  Spanish  dominions,  but  ever  shines  upon  one  part  or  other  of 
them.'  Bacon's  'Advertisement  touching  an  Holy  War.'  Works, 
vii.  123, 124. 

&2 
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can  with  safety  refuse  access  to  it  ?  The  prayer  "  for 
the  peace  of"  our  "  Jerusalem,"  must  be  the  prayer 
of  all  who  share  her  blessings  and  are  protected  by 
her  power.  And  if,  for  their  "brethren  and  com- 
panions' sakes,"  they  "  wish  "  her  "  prosperity,"  will 
they  not,  "because  of  the  house  of  the  Lord"  their 
"  God,  seek  "  also  "  to  do  "  her  "  good  (Ps.  cxxii.  6 — 
9)?" 

Brighton, 
April  14,  1845. 
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publication  of  this  Volume  has  been  delayed  by 
which  I  could  neither  foresee  nor  eontroul ; 

it  in  only  left  for  me  to  hope,  that,  if  God  eo 
will,  tin?  remainder  of  the  work  may  be  completed 
with  greater  expedition. 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  bring  down  the 
history  in  this  Volume  beyond  the  end  of  "William 
Third's  reign ;    a  period  which  falls  far  short  of 

which  I  had  once  hoped  to  reach.  But  a 
careful  surrey  of  the  ground  which  has  been  here 
traversed,  will  show,  I  trust,  that  I  hare  not  tarried 
too  long  by  the  way.  The  religious  and  political 
divisions  of  England  in  the  seventeenth  century, — 

'fects  of  which  are  felt  by  her  to  this  very  hour, 
— operated,  directly  and  palpably,  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  to  which  the  knowledge  of  her  name  was 
extended,  during  that  period;  and  the  difficulties, 
which  her  Colonial  Church  had,  at  the  same  time,  to 
encounter,  would  have  beeu  very   imperfectly  n 
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seated,  had  not  their  relation  with  events  at  horn 
been  distinctly  pointed  out. 

It  would,  doubtless,  have  been  much  easier  for  me 
to  have  refrained  from  describing  this  relation,  and  to 
have  directed  attention  only  to  the  local  circum- 
stances of  each  Settlement.  But,  the  medley  of  incon- 
gruous details,  thus  presented  to  the  view,  would  have 
been  most  perplexing ;  and  the  lessons  arising  from 
the  contemplation  of  them,  which  it  is  tho  office  of  all 
history  to  teach,  would  have  been  thereby  weakened 
or  lost.  In  the  attempt  here  made  to  recognize  and 
enforce  those  lessons,  I  have  found  a  new  interest 
imparted  to  some  of  the  most  familiar  incidents 
recorded  in  our  National  annals,  and  an  explanation 
supplied  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  our  different  Colonies, 
■which  it  would  have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  obtain  by  other  means.  If  the  reader  should  feel 
the  like  interest,  or  be  led  to  admit  the  like  results,  it 
will  be  my  beBt  recompense  for  the  labour  which  h 
attended  the  enquiry. 

The  number  of  subjects  which  it  has  been  necessary 
to  comprise  in  the  present  Volume,  has  compelled 
me  to  advert  to  some  of  them  very  briefly,  and  to 
defer  their  fuller  description  to  a  later  period.  For 
the  same  reason,  I  have  abstained  altogether  from 
introducing  an  account,  which  I  bad  prepared,  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Missions ;  and  intend  to  give  it 
hereafter. 

In  addition  to  those  persons,  whose  help  has  been 
acknowledged  in  the  Preface  to  the  First  Yolume, 
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I  beg  to  express,  upon  the  present  occasion,  my 
thanks  to  J.  P.  Mayers,  Esq.,  Q.  C,  of  the  Middle 
Temple ;  Edward  8.  Byam,  Esq. ;  J.  H.  Darrell,  Esq., 
Her  Majesty's  Attorney-General  for  the  Bermudas; 
and  John  D.  Dickinson,  Esq.,  Deputy-Secretary  of 
the  East  India  Company,  for  important  information, 
moat  kindly  communicated  to  me  hy  them,  on  points 
connected  with  the  West  Indies,  the  Bermudas,  and 
India.  I  gratefully  acknowledge,  also,  the  words  of 
cheering  encouragement  which  have  reached  me  from 
Virginia ;  and  trust  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  an 
earnest  of  the  help,  which  I  am  most  anxious  to 
receive  from  all  who,  in  different  quarters  of  the  globe, 
may  be  disposed  to  aid  me  with  their  information  and 
counsel. 

Brighton, 
October  16,  1848. 
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The    duties   of    an    extensive    Pariah,   which    hav 
devolved    upon    me    since   the    publication    of    the 
second  Volume  of  this  work,  have  for  a  long  time 
interrupted  its  further  progress. 

Difficulties  also  inherent  in  the  subject,  which  have 
increased  as  I  advance,  have  retarded  it  not  a  little. 
The  many  adverse  influences,  at  home  and  abroad, 
whose  origin  and  earlier  growth  have  been  traced 
in  the  preceding  Volumes,  wore  felt,  as  they  be- 
came fully  developed,  in  every  quarter  of  the 
Colonial  Church ;  and  a  mass  of  conflicting  evidence 
is  connected  with  the  consideration  of  them,  which 
it  was  impossible  to  overlook,  and  has  been  no 
easy  task  to  analyze.  "Whilst,  therefore,  in  some 
instances,  I  have  been  necessarily  led  to  connect  the 
notice  of  former  events  with  those  of  recent  date, 
I  have  not  attempted  to  bring  down  the  general 
course  of  the  History  in  this  Volume  to  a  later 
period  of  the  eighteenth  century  than  that  which 
immediately  followed  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
by  the  United  States. 

For  the  same  reason,  I  have  been  constrained 
wholly  to  omit  the  relation  of  some  very  important 
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events  within  the  same  period; — such,  for  instance, 
as  the  ministry  of  Swartz  in  India.  A  sketch,  indeed, 
of  what  was  done  in  India  by  Danish  and  other  Mis- 
sionaries, aided  by  the  Church  of  England,  before  the 
time  of  Swartz,  has  been  attempted  in  the  twenty- 
first  chapter.  But  I  have  found  it  quite  impossible  to 
include  within  the  present  Volume  any  adequate 
description  of  the  work  done  by  Swartz  himself;  of 
the  condition  and  belief  of  the  people  among  whom 
he  laboured;  or  of  the  Missions  carried  on  by  the 
Jesuits  and  others  in  the  same  country,  before  or 
during  his  time. 

Materials  for  this  and  other  portions  of  the  history 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  not  noticed  in  this  Volume, 
have  been  for  some  time  prepared  by  me ;  and,  should 
my  other  avocations  permit  me  to  go  on  with  the 
work,  their  publication  will  follow. 

Meanwhile,  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  work, 
as  far  as  it  now  extends,  a  separate  and  independent 
History  of  the  Colonial  Church,  throughout  the 
period  which  it  professes  to  review;  and,  with  this 
design,  have  added  a  full  and  general  index  to  the 
three  Volumes. 

The  remarks  upon  the  proceedings  of  Convoca- 
tion in  the  last  century  (pp.  7 — 17),  were  printed 
before  those  of  the  present  Convocation  were  known, 
or  the  last  sentence  in  p.  13  would  have  been  differ- 
ently expressed '. 

J.  S.  M.  A. 

Tormarton  Rectory,  Gloucestershire, 
October  13,  1855. 

1  It  has  been  altered,  accordingly,  in  this  edition. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


IfPTS  OF  ENGLAND  TOWAKDS  COLONIZATION, 
01  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  REIOX  OF  11ENBT  Til. 
TO  TBJt    END   OF   MAHY's    BE  ION. 

a,d.  1496—1558. 

Lots  Bacon,  in  his  history  of  Henry  VII.,  cmofi  ant 
dwcriboa  ia  the  following  terms  the  at-  J2**aeS 
tmnpta  of  England  towards  colonization,  T1[- 
in  different  periods  of  that  King's  reign.  Speaking 
of  certain  events  which  took  place,  in  the  14th  year 
»ft*r  his  accession,  he  adds, 


!  before  this  time,  there  fell  out  a  memorable  accident : 

i  wm  mm  Sebastian  Galiato,  a  Venetian,  dwelling  in  Bristol,  a 

im  and  expert  in  cosmography  and  navigation.     This  man, 

(  tbe  rinTTT*.  anil  ennilAtiiig,  perhaps,  the  enterprise  uf  Chris- 

in  that  fortunate  discovery  towards  the  south- 

i  kill  been  mode  by  him  some  si.v  years  before,  eoncettad 

/,  that  lands  might  likewise  be  discovered  towards  the 

.    Gatiahi,  bearing  the  king  in  band,  that  he  would 

an  uUn.l  .:iiilnni  witli  rich  commodities,  procured  him  to 
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man  and  victual  a  ship  at  Bristol,  for  the  discovery  of  that  island  ? 
with  whom  ventured  also  three  small  ships  of  London  merchants* 
fraught  with  some  gross  and  slight  wares  fit  for  commerce  witr» 
barbarous  people.  He  sailed,  as  ho  affirmed  at  his  return,  anil 
made  a  card  thereof,  very  far  westwards,  with  a  quarter  of  the* 
north,  on  the  north  side  of  Terra  de  Labrador,  until  he  came  to  th» 
latitude  oT  *txty-seven  degrees  and  a  half,  finding  the  seas  open/ 

The  achievement  of  Columbus,  we  are  told,  upon,  the 
same  authority, '  sharpened  the  king  so,'  that,  not  only 
in  this  voyage,  but,  again,  in  the  16th  and  18th  years 
of  his  reign,  he  issued  new  commissions  'for  the  dis- 
covery and  investing  of  unknown  lands  '.* 

These  enterprises  were  the  first  direct  steps  taken 
by  England  towards  the  discovery  and  acquisition  of 
those  Colonies,  which  now  form  so  vast  a  portion  of 
Iter  empire  in  the  world.  Numerous  instances,  indeed, 
of  hardihood  and  successful  energy  had  been  displayed 
by  British  mariners,  in  earlier  epochs  of  our  history : 
and  the  successes,  obtained  against  Danish  invaders 
by  Alfred,  the  first  English  King  who  established  a 
naval  force ;  the  terror,  which  the  fleet  of  tho  lion- 
hearted  Richard  struck  into  the  hearts  of  kings  and 
their  armies,  assembled  at  Messina,  when  it  entered 
that  port  on  its  course  to  Palestine ;  the  victory, 
achieved  by  the  third  Edward,  upon  the  Flemish  coast, 
over  the  thronging  squadrons  of  the  Ereueh  ;  are  among 
the  many  witnesses  to  tell  us,  that,  throughout  a  pe- 
riod in  which  the  appliances  and  means  of  navigation 
were  yet  in  their  infancy,  there  were  not  wanting  the 

1  Bacon's  Works,  iii.  3S5— 357.  The  card  or  map  here  men. 
tioned  of  Cabot's  discoveries  is  said  by  Hakluyt,  iii.  27,  to  have 
been  '  cut  by  Clement  Adams,1  and  'to  be  seene  in  Her  Maiestjes 
priiii"  gallerie  at  Westminster,  and  in  many  other  ancient  mer- 
chants bouses.'  The  map,  which  has  long  since  been  lost,  bore 
date  1548.     Furchas's  Pilgrims,  iii.  1)07, 
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'  to  contrive,  and  the  hand  to  execute,  great  deeda 
«  ural  prowess  *.     But  such  exploits  had  been  con- 
ned, with  few  exceptions,  to  tho   shores   of  Great 
Britain,  or  those  of  the  nearest  continent.    They  were 
tuber  actuated  by  such  causes,  nor  directed  to  such 
■df,  as  those  wbich  were  avowedly  put  forth  in  the 
ramniuions,  granted  by  Henry  VII.,  '  for  the  dis- 
wrery  and  investing  of  unknown  lands.' 
Nor  yet  must  it  be  supposed,  that,  when  the  philo- 
historian,  whose  words  I  have  cited,  speaks  of 
this  enterprise  as  '  a  memorable  accident,'  which  then 
'Wl  out,'    he  intended  thereby  any  sympathy  with 
men,  i  arelessness  or  unbelief,  so  often  hide, 

be&eath  that  or  similar  expressions,  all  acknowledg- 
ment of  God's  eontrouling  hand.  For,  in  the  very 
next  passage  of  the  same  work,  descriptive  of  an 
p»ent  which,  from  causes  apparently  trifling,  produced 
important  results,  he  represents  it  likewise  as  an 
which  '  fell  out  by  God's  wonderful  provi- 
that  boweth  things  unto  Ills  will,  and  hangeth 
gnat  weights  upon  small  wires.'  And  it  is  because 
the  train  of  historic  incident,  which  I  propose  to 
contemplate  in  the  present  work,  presents  the  most 
inentary  upon  the  truth  of  this  declaration ; 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  how  '  small '  have 
the  '  wires  *  upon  which,  through  '  God's  won- 
providence,'  the  '  great  weights  '  of  this  empire 
g;  that  I  desire,  sincerely  and  unreservedly, 
at  the  outset,  the  same  acknowledgment  of 
principle  which  it  involves,  and  to  bear  it 
fully  iu  mind,  as  each  chequered  scene  passes  in 
i«  before  me, 

'■  Livt-i  or  British  Admirals ;  Southvy'a  Nival  Ilia. 
the  Ant  Tolume  of  Hakluyt'e  Voyages,  jiaasim. 
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Pranlcii   to  ^e  ^ra*'  P^ent,  granted  by  Henry  to 

hinl'  Gabato,  or,  as  he  is  more  commonly  culled, 

Cubot,  bears  date  March  5,  14:76,  the  11th  year  of 
his  reigQs;  and,  by  virtue  of  it,  he  and  his  comrades 
were  empowered  to  sail,  under  the  English  flag,  to  all 
parts  of  the  east,  west,  and  north,  to  seek  out  whatso- 
ever isles  or  provinces  were  before  unknown  to  the 
Christian  world,  and  to  occupy  the  same,  themselves 
and  their  heirs,  as  the  King's  vassals  and  lieutenants. 
The  Patent  is  addressed,  not  to  Sebastian  Cabot, 
solely  or  principally,  but,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
John  his  father,  and  then  to  Lewis,  his  elder,  to  him- 

3  There  is  aome  difficulty  in  reconciling  this  date,  with  Mint 
specified  in  the  above  extract  from  Lord  Bacon,  since  the  discovery 
of  Columbus  wua  in  1492,  and  Cabot's  first  commission  is  doted, 
not  '  some  six  years,'  (aa  Bacon  states  it,)  but  four  years  afterwards, 
i  r.ibable  that  Bacon  referred  to  the  second  commission,  which 
bore  dole  in  141J9 ;  and,  if  any  should  object  to  this  supposition, 
that  Briton  mentions  only  the  name  of  Sebastian,  and  not  of 
John  Cabfft,  to  whom  it  waa  granted,  the  objection  may  be  met,  by 
considering  that  Sebastian  actually  commanded  the  second  c.\pe- 
•Jiii hi  ;  and  that  the  fame  which  he  acquired,  in  after  years,  nu 
great  enough  to  eclipse  that  of  every  other  member  of  his  family. 
Another  difficulty,  respecting  the  date  of  -this  commission,  should 
be  here  noticed;  namely,  that  the  11th  year  of  Henry  VII,,  in 
which  the  commission  was  issued,  is  marked  by  Hakluyt,  iii,  --'■">. 
as  1495,  and  by  Kymer,  Faedero,  xii.  o9a,  as  1490.  Bat  this  ap- 
parent confusion  of  dotes  arises  from  the  fact,  that,  by  the  former, 
the  time  is  computed  according  to  the  historical  year,  which  begins 
im  the  1st  of  January;  and,  by  the  latter,  according  to  the  civil, 
ecclesiastical,  or  legal  year,  which,  until  the  end  of  the  1 4th  cen- 
tury, began  at  Christmas;  after  that  time,  on  the  25th  of  Hatch, 
and  so  continued  until  January  1,  1743.  Henry  began  his  reign 
in  Augu-r,  I48&  Hence  the  date  assigned  by  Uyimr  is  the  correct 
inc.  Nieulas's  Chronology  of  History,  41,  42.  Chalmers,  in  his 
I'nlitical  AuuaU  of  the  United  Colonies,  justly  calls  this  cimi- 
mission  of  Henry  to  the  Cabots,  '  the  moat  ancient  American  sti 
paper  »f  England,' 
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self,  and  to  Sancius,  his  younger  brother.    It  provides, 
tkt,  aOcr  the  deduction  of  their  expenses,  the  fifth 
if  all  their  profits  should  be  paid  to  the  King; 
taut  Bristol  should  be  the  only  port  at  which  their 
were   tn  be  delivered;   that  they  should  be 
from  the  payment  of  customs  upon  all  such 
isndisG  as  should  be  brought  from  the  newly- 
rerod   countries;    and    that    no   other  English 
eta  should  be  allowed  to  visit  the  places  occupied 
md  their  heirs,  except  with  their  consent, 
•  pain  of  the  forfeiture  of  property.     The  espe- 
sailed    in   the   spring  of  1497 ;    and,    having 
panned  a  westerly  course,  came  in  sight  of  land  on 
June,  St.  John  Baptist's  day*.     The  crew 
"  Matthew,"  of  Bristol,  have  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  its  first  discoverers s.     The  Venetian 

yeere  of  ciur  Lord  U!r7>  lohn  Cabot  a  Venetian,  and 
.  i wiili  an  English  fleet  set  out  from  Bristol,) 
iWourrcd  thai  li  mi  man  before  that  time  bad  attempted, 

OB  Use  24  of  lune,  about  line  of  the  clocks  early  in  the  morning. 
Tins  Und  be  called  Prima  Vista,  that  is  to  say,  First  seene,  because 
■fose  it  was  that  part  whereof  they  bail  the  first,  sight  from 
■a.    That  inland  which  1  it- 1 U  out  before  the  land,  he  called  the 
lotto   epon  this  occasion,  as  I  thinke,  because  it  was 
Tpon  the  day  of  Itilm  the  Baplist.'     I  am  aware  that,  in 
the  discovery  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland  to  this  Arvt 
Of  I  he  Cabots,  I  have  made  a  statement  which  has  some- 
hern  (Deputed;  ami   1  admit   lliat  the  discrepancies  to  be 
]  tftpectfng  it,  fully   justify  this 
opinion.     NVu  rrheless,  after  the  most  careful  exami- 
rj  work  upon  the  subject  tn  which  I  could  gain  access, 
In.  h  1  have  given  iii  tin-  text  to  he  correct. 
ii.  87. 
St«  an  eiir».  t  tu  ttua  (fleet,  at  p.  J9,  nf  Biddle's  Memoir  nt 
C»b  o  histories  of  Bristol  there  cited.    This 

jninius  memoir  is  much  disfigured  by  its  unfair 
of   lUMuyt,   ,1   refutation   of  which   is  given   in  Tytlcr'- 
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laud  andi>nrt 
of  America, 


leaders  tailed  the  land  with  the  title  of  Prima  Vista ; 
but,  in  the  more  familiar  accents  of  our  own  mother- 
tongue,  it  was  called,  and  has  ever  since  retained  the 
Vbnmay  of  name  of,  Newfoundland.  They  stayed 
there  but  a  short  time ;  and,  having  taken 
three  of  the  natives  on  board  their  vessels, 
proceeded  on  their  voyage,  eager  to  verify  the  conjec- 
ture which  they,  like  Columbus,  entertained,  that  a 
passage  to  the  East  Indies  was  to  be  found  in  that 
direction.  The  attempt  was  fruitless;  each  creek  and 
inlet  of  the  rugged  and  indented  shore,  which  soon 
afterwards  opened  upon  their  sight,  was  explored,  but 
in  vain  ;  and,  having  run.  along  a  great  extent  of  the 
great  western  continent,  from  Labrador  southwards, 
they  returned  to  England,  without  attempting  to 
avail  themselves  of  any  of  the  powers  of  settlement 
granted  to  them. 

Some  have  thought,  that,  by  the  term  Newfound- 
land, applied  to  the  regions  then  first  discovered,  we 
are  to  understand,  not  the  Island  now  known  by  that 
name,  hut,  generally,  that  portion  of  America  along 
which  the  mariners  coasted.  A  careful  examination, 
however,  of  the  different  authorities  upon  the  subject, 
will  show,  that  although  the  generic  appellation  of 
Newfoundland  was,  no  doubt,  extended  to  that  conti- 
nent, it  was,  in  the  first  instance,  conferred  upon  the 
Island  which  haB  ever  since  retained  it.  It  may  he 
regarded,  too,  as  some  confirmation  of  the  eorrectnesi 
of  this  opinion,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Newfoundland 
still  commemorate  the  24th  of  June,  as  the  day  of  its 
discovery  by  Cabot.     An  account  also  of  the  Priv 


Appendix  to  his  Historical  View  of  the  Progress  of  Discovery  i 
the  more  Northern  Coasts  of  America,  417—444. 
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III  I -tus  a Tid 
in  l.'iUl-J, 


Puree  expenses  of  Henry  VII.,  compiled  some  years 
ago,  and  now  among  the  additional  manuscripts  of  the 
British  Museum,  contains  several  entries  which  tend 
to  establish  the  same  point ". 

A  second  Patent  was  granted  by  Henry      other     Pa 
VII..   February  3,   149S,  the  original  of 
which  has  lately  been  found  in  the  Rolls' 

■1,  It  is  addressed  solely  to  John  Cabot,  the 
father,  and  express  reference  is  made  therein  '  to  the 
lunde  and  isles  of  late,  founde  by  the  said  John  in ' 
the  '  name  and  by  '  the  '  com  man  dm  en  te  of  the  king  :' 
a  signal  confirmation  of  the  statement  already  made, 
that  the  Island  of  Newfoundland  had  been  discovered 
in  the  first  voyage  of  the  Cabota.  The  expedition, 
which  sailed  by  virtue  of  this  commission,  was  com- 
manded by  his  sou  Sebastian  ;  and  it  is  to  this  voyage, 
in  which  he  again  visited  Newfoundland,  and  called  it 
Terra  de  Baccalaos,  from  the  name  of  the  fish  which 
be  found  there  in  great  abundance,  that  the  account, 
given  by  Peter  Martyr,  the  historian  of  the  New 
World,  is  supposed  to  refer.  Two  similar  commissions 
afterwards  issued  by  Henry,  for  the  purpose  of 
ring  and  annexing,  under  certain  conditions,  to 
crown  the  unexplored  regions  of  the  west. 


•   HakliiTl.  iii.  27;  Bonnycnstlu's  Newfoundland,  i.  51  ;  Nicolas'* 
llMLurira,  (15—  133.     Some  curious  entries  given  by  (lie 
r  ut  hci.  :  *  14!)7,  Aug.  10.     To  hym  tliat  found  the 

1 0— U»8,  March  24.  To  Latislot  Thirkill  of  London, 
*  pre*'  for  liis  shif>p  going  tawarda  tin*  New  [lands,  jL'-O. — 
I.  To  Thomas  llraillt-y  nml  Launctlot  Tliirkil.  going  tn  I  he 
•in  —  |;iii:i.  Sept,  30.  To  the  uierchanta  of  Briatoll 
*%v  been  in  the  Xewfuunde  Lauudc,  £20. —  I.i04,  Oct.  17. 
i  thai  brought  liawkcs  frum  the  Newfounded  I-lioid,  i'l. — 
Aug.  25.  To  Clay*  goying  to  Hichemount  with  h  yldc  calls  and 
fs  of  the  Newfound  Island  for  Ma  costs,  IDs.  lit.' 
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The  first,    dated   March   19,   1501-2,    was    granted* 
during  the  brief  Chancellorship  of  the  then  Bishop  tit- 
Salisbury,  to  certain  merchants  of  Bristol  and  other* 
therein  named ;  the  second  is  dated  December  9, 1502, 
and  recites,  with  a  few  alterations,  the  names  of  the 
same  parties7. 

No    permit-  ^°  permanent  settlements  were  made, 

men's  TJm-  *°  consequence  of  such  commissions,  in 
•*■  any  of  the  regions  then  discovered.    Nei- 

ther did  the  King,  during  the  few  remaining  years  of 
his  reign,  authorize  any  further  expeditions.  The 
danger  attending  them  was  certain ;  their  success  was 
doubtful ;  and  his  attention  was  called  away  too  fre- 
quently to  struggle  with  and  overcome  difficulties  at 
home,  to  allow  him  either  time  or  power,  even  if  he 
bad  possessed  the  inclination,  to  plunge  voluntarily 
into  others  abroad.  His  caution,  also,  and  sagacity, 
and,. above  all,  his  dread  of  incurring  any  expenditure, 
which  seemed  not  likely  to  Becure  an  immediate  and 
large  return,  were  sufficient  cheeks  against  the  indul- 
gence of  any  such  inclination.  It  is  possible,  more- 
over, that  be  might  have  been  influenced  by  the  danger 
of  coming  into  collision  with  foreign  powers,  especially 
those  whose  alliance  he  most  anxiously  courted,  if  be 
approached  too  nearly  the  borders  of  those  territories 
which  the  Papal  See,  by  a  most  unwarrantable  as- 
sumption of  authority,  had  already  conferred  upon 
them.  By  a  bull  of  Pope  Eugene  IV.,  an  exclusive 
grant  had  been  made,  in  1138,  to  the  crown  of  Portu- 
gal, of  all  the  countries  which  might  bo  discovered 
between  Cape  Nan  (now  called  Bojador,  seven  degrees 

7  Cabot's  Memoir,  lit  sup.  76.  107.  3'  2.  32fl ;  Ryaier'a  Fred, 
xiii.  37—42  ;  Pet.  Mart,  do  Orbe  Novo,  Decas  Terlia,  232  j  Tytler'a 
Historical  View,  &c,  26. 
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tf  Gibraltar)  and  the  continent  of  India ;  and, 

le  regions  of  the  western  hemisphere  were 

"•J,  by  a  decree  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  to  belong 

■lited   kingdoms   of  Castile   and  Arragon", 

probability  of  success  from  his  own  enter- 

prists  swayed  with  Henry  more  powerfully  than  the 

f«r  of  opposition  from  any  other  quarter.     The  terms 

«f  the  various  commissions  which  I  have  cited,  fully 

•how  that  bo  was  prepared,  if  need  were,   to  hare 

inclined  the  risk  of  any  opposition;  and  that,  had  the 

object  of  attraction  been  sufficiently  defined,  he  would 

felt  no  scruple  or  hesitation  in  making  himself 

master  of  regions  to  which,  by  natural  right,  he  had 

u  little  claim  as  those  sovereigns,  whose  authority  to 

possess  thetn  rested  only  upon  the  fiat  of  the  Vatican. 

»on  and  successor,  Henry  VIII.,      „       „„. 

»  Henry  VIII. 

made  usive  efforts  to  discover  or     «»»iiie     m 

.,  .  ,.  ,  prosecute 

a  foreign  possessions.  Jvor  can  tiie  m.m.v  similar 
reader  of  general  history  be  at  a  loss  to  '" ErprlBei 
iwmenili'-r  tbe  causes  which  deterred  him  from  making 
tbi-rn.  The  contests  abroad  with  his  rivals  of  France 
and  Spain,  and  the  Reformation  at  home,  with  its 
eaunes  and  consequences,  are  sufficient  of  themselves 
to  t«*ll  us  what  conflicting  interests,  what  formidable 
dangers,  what  violent  agitations  there  were,  which, 
throughout  that  long  reign,  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  King  and  nation.  But,  although  thus  shut  out 
Brally  IVi  mi  the  public  mind,  the  attempts  to  cony 

In  «»ntif  not  to  interfere  with  the  previous  grant  made  to  Por- 

i  An  imaginary  Line  was  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  polo  to 

,  ■  Wutulrr.1  leagues  to  the  westward  of  the  Azores;  ail  to  the 

aaat  uf  which  wm»  bertowed  upon  the  Portuguese,  and  all  to  the 

the  Spaniard*,      llnbertson 's  America,  Work*,  viii.  lift. 

Coalmen'*  Political  Annals,  1(1. 
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on  the  discoveries,  which  in  the  former  reign  had  bee 
Expedition       hegun,  were  not  wholly  laid  aside.     We 
inisu.  ^n<i,  accordingly,  that,  in  the  8th  year 

his  reign,  Henry  'furnished  and  set  forth  certe 
shippes,  under  the  governance  of  Sebastian  Cabot,'  to 
explore  the  western  world.  And  Eden,  the  friend  of 
Cbbot,  and  translator  of  the  work  of  Sebastian  3fun- 
ster,  to  which  we  are  principally  indebted  for  a  know- 
ledge of  this  expedition,  states,  in  his  dedication  to 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  that  it  failed  only 
through  want  of  courage  on  the  part  of  a  rival  office 
Sir  Thomas  Perte,  who  had  a  Bhare  with  Cabot  in  th 
command  of  the  fleet. 


'  Had  it  not  been  for  his  faint-hearted  ilea  s,'  are  the  words 
Eden,  '  it  mighte  bappelye  have  come  to  passe  that  that  rich  tr.-.i- 
Biirye,  called  Perultiria,  (which  is  now  in  Spayne,  in  the  cine  of 
Civile  [Seville],  and  so  named,  for  that  in  it  is  keptc  the  infinite 
ryches  brought  thither  from  the  Newfoundland  of  Peru,)  mjght 
longe  since  have  been  in  the  Tower  of  London,  to  the  kinge's  great 
honourc  and  welth  of  this  his  rcslme  LV 


- 

;rof 


"We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  in  what  way 
want  of  courage,  imputed  to  the  naval  commander 
this  expedition,  was  supposed  to  operate;  but,  if  it 
were  the  means  of  preventing  Englishmen  from  the 
commission  of  those  deeds  of  violence  and  blood  in 
Peru,  which  soon  afterwards  were  enacted  there  by 
Fizarro  and  his  armies,  we  may  be  thankful  in  the 
reflection,  that,  whatsoever  other  burdens  rest  upon 
our  country  for  unworthy  treatment  of  foreign  lands, 
she  is  at  least  free  from  this  reproach ;  and  that,  let 
the  silver  and  the  gold,  heaped  up  in  the  coffers  of 
Seville,  have  been  what  they  might,  it  was  well   foi 


•  Cabot's  Memoir,  103  ;  Hakluyt,  iii.  501, 
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England  that  treasures,  thus  unrighteously  obtained, 
were  not  lodged  in  the  stronghold  of  her  metropolis. 

With  respect  to  the  designs,  formed  iu  this  reign, 
towards  the  acquisition  of  foreign  territories,  ne  may 
notice  a  memorial  from  Robert  Tliornc,  an  M*mnri*i 
English  merchant,  who  resided  at  Seville10, 
in  1527,  urging  the  King  to  take  in  hand 
a  scheme  which  he  proposed  to  his  con- 
sideration, with  reference  to  that  object.  He  pointed 
to  the  north,  as  the  quarter  in  which  Henry  ought  to 
prosecute  his  discoveries;  since  'out  of  Spaine,'  he 
said,  'they  bane  discovered  all  the  Indies  and  Seas 
Oecidentall;  and  out  of  Portingall,  all  the  Indies  and 
Seas  Orientail;  so  tliat  by  this  part  of  the  Orient  and 
Occident,  they  haue  compassed  the  world.'  He  re- 
commended also  three  courses  which  the  voyagers 
might  pursue ;  the  first  to  the  north-east,  which  would 
lead  them,  as  he  Mipposed,  to  '  the  regions  of  all  the 
Tartarians  that  extend  toward  the  mid-day,'  and 
thence  '  to  the  land  of  the  Chinas,  and  the  land  of 
Cathaio  Orientail,'  from  which,  if  they  continued  their 
navigation,  they  might  '  fall  in  with  Malaca,'  and 
return  to  England  '  by  the  Cape  of  Buona  Speransa.* 
The  second  course  was  to  the  north-west,  which  would 
lead  thera,  he  said,  'by  the  back  of  the  new  found 
land,  which  of  late  was  discouercd  by  your  Grace's 
subjects;*  and,  pursuing  which,  they  might  'returne, 
thorow  the  streight  of  Magellan,'  (which  had  been 
discovered  six  years  before,)  to  their  own  country. 
The  third  course,  recommended  by  him,  was  over  the 
North  Pole,  after  passing  which,  he  suggested  that 


i°  Fuller  gives  an  interesting  account  of  Thome,  in  his  "Worthies 
of  England  (Somersetshire,  30). 
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they  should  '  goe  right  toward  the  Pole  Antarcti 
and  then  decline  towards  the  lands  and  Islands  situa' 
between  thcTropikes,  and  vnder  the  equinoctial!,' 
'  without  doubt  they  shall  fiude  there  the  richest  Ian 
aud  islands  of  the  world  of  golde,  precious  stones, 
balmes,  spices,  and  other  things  that  we  here  esteeme 
most ".'  There  appeared,  therefore,  no  lack  of  bold 
and  ingenious  counsel,  according  to  the  degree  of 
knowledge  at  that  time  possessed,  and  no  small  pro- 
spect of  temporal  advantage,  which  might  have  stimu- 
lated Henry  to  attempt  the  acquisition  of  foreign 
lands,  had  other  circumstances  favoured  the  design, 

But,  whilst  he  refrained  from  entering  upon  &n; 
systematic  course  of  action  with  reference  to  such 
schemes,  his  subjects  yentured  upon  various  com- 
mercial enterprises  ",  in  the  prosecution  of  which 


»  Hakluyt,  i.  S35-237. 

13  Two  vessels,  one  of  which  was  named  the  '  Dominus  Vol 
cam,'  are  stated  by  Hakluyt.,  iii.  lfjj,  to  have  gone  in  May,  1$: 
in  consequence  of  Thome's  Memorial,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to 
Newfoundland  and  Cape  Breton,  hot  returned  iu  the  autumn  of  the 
tune  year  without  any  success.  Furchas,  likewise,  in  his  Pilgrim*, 
iii.  fJOI),  speaks  of  two  ships  sent  forth  by  Henry,  in  1 527.  to  ex- 
plore some  of  the  regions  which  Thome  had  pointed  out.  One  of 
these,  he  says,  was  lost  off  Newfoundland;  and  the  letter,  written 
to  the  King  by  John  Rut,  the  master  of  the  other  vessel,  describing 
his  condition,  is  given  at  Length.  The  letter  may  perhaps  ju>tity 
the  description  of  it  by  Purchas,  namely,  that  it  is  '  in  bail  English 
and  worse  writing :'  nevertheless,  its  simplicity  and  evident  tru 
fulness  are  quite  touching.  It  is  dated  from  the  haven  of  St.  jol 
Aug.  3,  1527,  thus  bearing  witness  to  the  name,  said  to  lime 
first  given  by  Cabot  to  that  part  of  the  Island  discovered  in  1 
nni]  furnishing  perhaps  the  earliest  record  extant  of  the  p 
capital  of  Newfoundland.  He  describes  it  as  a  good  haven, 
says  that  he  found  therein  '  eleven  saile  of  Normans,  and  one  Brit- 
taine,  and  two  Portugal!  harks,  and  all  a  fishing.' 

In  1 536,  another  effort  was  made  to  settle  in  Newfoundland, 


; 
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■was  careful  to  extend  to  them  every  encouragement  and 
protection.  To  the  coast  of  Guinea,  for  increasing 
example,  at  least  one  voyage  had  been  Eng?i»hf  "to 
made  as  early  as  the  year  1530,  by  Captain  GuimJT'and 
Hawkins,  father  of  Sir  John ;  and,  in  1536,  the  i*v»nt. 
the  English  competed  successfully  with  the  Portuguese 
in  their  trade  upon  that  coast,  bringing  home  gold- 
dust  and  elephants'  teeth.  The  English  trade  with 
the  Levant  also  may  be  dated  from  a  still  earlier 
period;  and,  in  1513,  Henry  appointed  a  consul  at 
Scio  to  watch  over  and  protect  its  interests.  A  letter, 
moreover,  is  extant,  addressed  by  Henry  VIII.  in 
1531  to  King  John  of  Portugal,  in  which  he  com- 
plains of  certain  injuries  inflicted  by  the  Portuguese 
upon  the  agents  of  John  Gresham,  merchant  of 
London,  in  their  trade  with  the  islands  of  Candia  and 
Scio,  and  demands  reparation  for  the  same.  Henry 
acknowledges,  in  this  letter,  the  high  sense  which  he 
entertained  of  John's  character,  by  reason  of  'the 
daily  testimonie '  given  by  his  own  subjects  who 
trafficked  in  his  dominions.  This  '  daily  testimonie,' 
it  is  evident,  implied  the  frequent  and  intimate  com- 
munications, then  existing  between  the  merchants  of 
England  and  those  of  the  continent  of  Europe ;  and 
the  vigilance,  exercised  by  Henry  in  their  behalf,  was 
a  duty,  to  which  he  was  of  course  prompted  both  by 
justice  and  by  policy I3. 

'  Master  Robert  Hore,  and  divers  other  gentlemen,'  who,  with  their 
respective  crews,  manned  'two  tall  ships,  The  Trinity,  and  The 
Minion,'  for  the  expedition ;  but  famine  and  fatigue  carried  them 
all  off,  says  one,  from  whose  narrative  the  particulars  are  recorded 
by  Hakluyt,  iii.  168—170. 

13  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce  in  Macpherson's  Annals,  ii. 
46.  80;  Hakluyt,  ii.  206—208. 
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But  the  protection  afforded  by  Ilenry  to 
those  of  Lis  subjects  whose  pursuits  led 
them  beyond  the  coasts  of  England,  w; 
not  confined  to  their  temporal  inters 
Calais  was,  at  that  time,  the  sole  foreij 
possession  of  the  English  crown;  and,  i» 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  city,  Archbishop  Craumer  strove  successfully  to 
direct  the  thoughts  and  aid  of  his  sovereign.  He 
would  not  that  the  great  work  of  the  Eeformation 
should  be  marred  by  coldness  and  carelessness  of  he 
towards  those,  who,  although  separated  by  a  short 
tance  of  place,  were  yet  to  be  made  partakers  of 
same  spiritual,  as  they  already  were  of  the  same  civil, 
privileges.  That  work,  of  which  the  causes  had  been 
long  operating,  commenced  formally  in  the  23rd  year 
of  Henry's  reign,  1532, — the  year  in  which  Crannier 
was  nominated  to  the  See  of  Canterbury  ", — by  the 
enactment  of  the  statute  for  restraining  the  payment 
of  annates  or  first-fruits,  and  other  payments  of  a  tei 
poral  character  for  bulls,  pensions,  annuities,  ifcc 
which  had  been  unlawfully  and  tyrannically  exacted 
by  the  court  of  Rome.  Liberty  had  been  granted, 
under  this  statute,  to  the  Pope,  to  redress,  if  he 
thought  fit,  the  grievances  complained  of;  in  default 
of  which,  the  King  was  empowered  to  restrain  the 
said  payments :  and  this  confirmation  of  its  provisions 
was  accordingly  made,  in  the  nest  year,  by  Letters 
Patent  which  recite  the  statute  ".   Other  like  statutes 

14  He  was  not  consecrated  until  Marco  30,  1533,  more  than 
seven  months  after  the  death  of  hi3  predecessor,  Warbam.  Le 
Baa's  Craumer,  i.  55. 

15  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation,  i.  191,  192,  and  iv,  58 
— 60,  where  the  Act  is  given  at  length,     For  an  account  of  the 


ient 
fee., 
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providing  that  all  causes  should  be  heard 
I'ided  by  the  legitimate  tribunals  in  England ; 
the  appeals  respecting  them  should  be  no  longer 
to  Home ;  and  that  the  exactions,  which  the 
of  Rome  imposed  concerning  the  payment  of 
-pence  and  dispensations,  should  cease 18.     Fi- 
y,  in  1534,  that  Act  was  passed,  which  put  an  end 
the  Papal  supremacy  in  Eugland,  and  gave  to  the 
ud  his  council  power  to  order  and  reform  all 
-  and  privileges   (or   the   abuses   of  them) 
hicli  had  been  granted  by  the  See  of  Home  ".     The 
:  of  these  various  statutes,  was  the  concurrent 
the  Church  and  of  the  State.     It  was  so  de- 
by  the  voice  of  her  Bishops  and  Abbots  in  Par- 
ent;   the  only  exception   being  that  of  Fisher, 
p  of  Rochester.     It  was  acknowledged  by  the 
it  of  all  ranks  of  her  Clergy  in  the  provincial 
of  Canterbury  and  York ;  argued  and  deter- 
in  both  our  Universities,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
;  and  received  and  established  in  full  Parlia- 
by  the  free  consent  of  all  orders  of  the  king- 
.    The  work,  to  which  they  thus  put  their  hand, 
wm  the  lawful  and  valid  suppression  of  wrong,  which 

nftoLffablc  extortions  and  excessive  rapine  of  the  court  of  Rome, 

■  irtine  violations  of  all  forts  of  rights,  ritil  and  ecclcsiaa- 
Arrhbishop  BratnhaU'i  Just  Vindication  of  the  Church 

WaHc&i  i.  IK0 — IU4  ;  and  for  an  account  of  the  scale 
fur  Pnoul  di-pensstiojia  and  indulgences,  &c,  see  March. 

■  .otinaire  Ilistorique,  (Art.  Taxie  Sac.  et  Can.) 
M  Many  Till.  c.  12,  and  25  Henry  VIII.  c  19.    25  Henry 

11. 
"  88  Hanry  Till.  c.  1.    This  Act  was  confirmed  and  extended 
28  Henry  VIII.  c.  10  and   10,     Burnet,  i.  236,  237  j  BramhaU, 

. .   ItntiJmll,  i.  114,  115,  121. 
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an  usurped  authority  had  imposed  upon  the  nation; 
the  open  vindication  and  restoration  of  truth,  to  which 
the  Universal  Church  had  ever  borne  witness, 
i.cticn  of  At  such  a  crisis,  it  is  interesting  and  in- 
Jp™ci"i«r  rB"  structive  to  mark  the  conduct  of  England 
them.  towards  the  only  foreign  possession  which 

then  belonged  to  her.  In  the  year  following  that 
which  witnessed  the  last  and  most  important  change, 
among  the  many  which  have  been  adverted  to,  Cran- 
mer  thus  writes  to  Cromwell,  expressing  his  intention 
of  sending  two  chaplains  to  Calais : 

'  Right  worshipful  Master  Secretary,  I  commend  me  heartily  to 
yon :  likewise  praying  you  to  have  in  your  good  remembrance  the 
contents  of  such  of  my  letters,  as  I  of  late  sent  unto  you.  for  thfl 
King's  Grace's  letters  to  be  obtained  and  directed  to  the  Lord 
Deputy  of  Calise,  and  other  his  Grace's  Counsellors  there,  in  the 
favour  of  two  such  chaplains  of  mine,  as  I  intend  to  send  thither 
with  all  speed,  to  preach  the  "Word  of  God;  whom  1  wunU  have 
sent  thither  before  this  time,  if  1  might  have  had  the  said  letters, 
for  which  this  bearer  doth  only  repair  unto  yon  for  expediliofl 
therein,  whom  I  pray  you  to  dispatch  as  soon  as  you  may.  From 
Knoll,  the  22.  day  of  January,  [1535.] 

'  Your  own  assured  ever, 

'  Thomas  Cantuar. 
'  To  the  Worshipful  and  my  very 

loving  friend  Master  Crumwell, 

Secretary  to   the   King's  most 

noble  Grace.' 

The  same  matter  was  urged  by  the  Archbishop, 
another  form,  in  a  second  letter  to  Cromwell,  towards 
the  end  of  the  same  year : 

1  Right  Worshipful,  in  my  most,  hearty-wise  I  commend  me  unto 
yoo.  And  whereas  among  other  of  the  King's  dominions,  within 
this  his  realm,  there  is  no  part  (in  my  opinion)  that  more  needeth 
good  instruction  of  the  word  of  God,  or  aid  of  learned  curates  to 
he  resident,  than  doth  the  town  and  marches  of  Calice,  considering 
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^lonely  the  great  ignorance  and  blindness,  a=  well  of 
now  resident  there,  as  of  the  common  and  vulgar  people, 
the  doctrine  and  knowledge  of  Scripture,  but  also  having  respect 
iversal  concourse  of  aliens  and  strangers,  which  daily 
and  resorteth  thither,  t  think  that  it  will  no  less  he  a 
■  and  godly  deed  than  a  singular  commodity  for  this  realm, 
hare  in  those  parties  at  the  least  two  learned  persons  planted  and 
tied  there  by  the  King's  authority  in  some  honest  living,  whose 
ty  in  conversation  of  living  and  teaching  shall  shortly  (no 
)  clearly  extinct  and  extirpate  all  manner  of  hypocrisy,  false 
mine**  of  God  and  his  word,  wherein  now  the  inhahit- 
be  altogether  wrapt,  to  the  DO  little  slander  (I  fear  me) 
realm  snd  prejudice  of  the  good  and  laudable  Acts  19  lately 
by  the  King's  Grace  and  his  high  Court  of  1'arliametit ; 
to  refurm  lieth  much  in  you,  in  case  you  will  but  move 
ng's  Highness,  (forasmuch  as  the  collations  of  the  benefices 
'  Ei  unto  his  Grace,)  to  .give  them  as  they  fall,  unto  such 
be  both  able  and  willing  to  do  God  and  his  Grace  accept- 
in  <lijrharging  of  their  cures, 

istion  hereof,  and  inasmuch  as  I  am  advertised  that 
|t  "I   St.   Peter1*  besides  Calice,  is  like  shortly  to  be 
J  in  tin-  king's  Grace's  disposition,  I  beseech  you  either  to 
the  same  for  Master  Garret,  whose  learning  and  conversation 
to  be  right  good  and  honest,  ur  else  for  some  other  as  is 
e  end  willing  to  discharge  the  same  as  he  is.     Wherein  t 
■sore  you  that  you  thai!  accomplish  aright  meritorious  deed  before 
God,  and  deserve  condign  thauks  hereafter  of  your  prince  for  pro- 
Ming  of  so  great  a  commodity  for  his  realm. 
'And  whereas,   I  am  informed   thai    the  curate  of  St.  Mary's 
intendeth  to  make  suit  unto  you  for  the  said  benefice  ; 
I  fray  yon  not  to  regard  his  suit,  for  1  hear  that  he  is  riot  hing  meet 
Wthat  room,  specially  in  this  world  of  reformation, — At  Otter* 
M*  the  rtiilh  day  of  October. 

'  Your  own  ever  assured, 

'T.  Cantuarien. 
To  the    Right   Worshipful  and 
■y  •iarvlar  good  friend,  Mr. 


various  Acts  against  the  authority  of  the  Pope, 
■aad  to  the  Stations  of  January  and  November,  1 034. 
I.  c 
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Similar  evidences  of  Cranmer's  desire  to  pron 
tbe  spiritual  welfare  of  Calais,  may  be  traced  ia 
efforts  which  he  made,  a  few  years  afterwards,  to 
point  an  efficient  Commissary,  and  to  secure  the  prop 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  that  city.     Ag 
in  1538,  he  recommended  that  Nicolas  Bacon.— a 
was  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Lord  Keep 
of  the  Great  Seal,  and  father  of  the  great  Lord  Bac 
— should  be  appointed  Town  Clerk  of  Calais, 
the  ground  upon  which  Cranmer  recommended  Ba 
to  that  office  is  expressly  stated  to  have  been,  that 
knew  him  '  entirely  to  be  both  of  such  towardness 
the  law,  and  of  so  good  judgment  touching  Christ 
religion,  that  in  that  stead  he  shall  be  able  to  do 
and  the  King  right  acceptable  service  aV 
Reflection  All  this  demonstrates  the  anxiety 

thereon.  care  ^j,  which  the  spiritual  interests  i 

the  one  foreign  city,  possessed  at  that  time  by  Engb 
were  watched  over  and  promoted  by  the  spiritual 
temporal  rulers  of  her  Ee formed  Church.     And 
fact  should  be  gratefully  remembered. 

Evidences  of  the  like  faithful  spirit  wdl  be  found  I 
characterize  the  effort  made,  in  the  nest  and  short 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  to  extend  the  intercourse  and 
commerce  of  England  with  foreign  countries.  Tbe 
plan  then  acted  upon  failed,  it  is  true,  to  accomplish 
its  ulterior  and  avowed  object,  namely,  that  of  reach- 
ing the  Asiatic  continent  by  tbe  north-east  passage ; 
and  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  and  most  of  his  fol- 
lowers, perished.  But,  as  the  character  of  enterprises 
such  as  these  is  not  always  to  be  determined  by  their 

"  Jenkyns's  Editioa  of  Cranaier'a  Remains,  L  1 26.  144 — 146. 
273.  283. 
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results,  bo  tin?  issue,  however  disastrous,  of  any  scheme 
of  roan's  device,  should  not  make  us  forget  the  prin- 
- ,  from  which  it  derived   its  origin,  or  the  agents, 
by  whom  its  course  of  operation  was  directed. 

J,  certainly,  when  we  call  to  mind  statu  of  the 
the  state  of  the  Church  and  Nation  du- 
..it  period,  and  remember  that  the 
•,'les,  experienced  io  effecting  the  various  acts  of 
the  Reformation,  which  the  preceding  reiga  had  wit- 
nessed, were  followed  by  a  large  share  of  those  bless- 
ings, which  have  survived  the  many  trials  which  have 
since  assailed  them,  and  are  the  inheritance  of  our 
h  at  this  day,  it  is  matter  of  no  ordinary  moment 
to  observe  in  what  manner  they,  who  first  shared  the 
blessings,  were  mindful  of  the  responsibilities  which 
accompanied  them.  The  abolition  of  the  Papal  su- 
premacy had  been  followed  by  the  rejection  of  the 
riue  of  purgatory,  of  indulgences,  of  the  worship- 
ed saints  and  images,  and  of  the  constrained  celi- 
bacy of  the  Clergy.  The  -Scriptures  were  translated, 
read,  and  expounded  to  the  people ;  the  cup  was  no 
longer  withheld  from  any  communicants,  in  the  ad- 
nntstration  of  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  ;  and,  in  all 
tbe  oilier  offices  of  public  devotion,  the  prayers  and 
of  the  assembled  worshippers  were  repeated  no 
in  a  foreign,  but  in  their  native,  tongue. 
These  were  among  the  mercies  which,  after  many 
a  fierce  conflict,  were  secured  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, in  that  day  of  her  Reformation ;  and  we  thank- 
fally  record  them,  yea,  hold  in  affectionate  remem- 
brance the  names  of  those  faithful  servants  of  God 
sho  gained  and  transmitted  them  to  ub.  "We  dare 
not,  in  our  own  day  of  difficulty  and  strife,  increase 
the  weight  of  our  burdens  by  disparaging  or  repreach- 
c  2 
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ing  the  work  of  their  hands.  True,  the  record  of  that 
work  is  marred  and  blotted  by  many  a  token  of  in- 
firmity, of  fraud,  of  violence,  un  the  part  of  some  who 
directed  its  course.  But,  if  it  he  God' a  high  preroga- 
tive to  bring  good  out  of  evd,  and  to  make  even  "  the 
fierceness  of  man  turn  to"  His  "praise"  (Pa.  Irrvi 
10),  it  is  the  accomplishment  of  that  result  which 
should  lead  us  the  more  carefully  to  cherish  His  gifts. 
True,  the  estrangement  between  Christian  Churches 
is  most  painful ;  yet  we  must  remember  that  '  it  is 
not  the  separation,  but  the  cmise,  that  makes  a 
schismatic'  And  if,  as  we  have  seen  already,  the  act 
or  Btatute  of  our  separation  from  the  Court  of  Eo in e 
did  uot  create  a  new  right,  but  only  manifested  and 
restored  the  old  one ;  if  the  whole  history  of  the  con- 
test shows  that,  in  no  one  point,  can  heresy  or  schism 
be  proved  against  us ;  if  our  separation  from  the 
Church,  as  well  as  from  the  Court,  of  Home,  was  not 
our  act,  but  theirs,  the  necessary  consequence  of  their 
unjust  and  tyrannical  censures,  excommunications,  and 
interdictions ;  if  '  we  have  not  separated  ourselves, 
simply  and  absolutely,  from  the  communion  of  any 
particular  church  whatsoever,  even  the  Soman  itself, 
so  far  forth  as  it  is  Catholic,  but  only  from  their 
errors,  wherein  they  had  first  separated  themselves 
from  their  predecessors  J",  then  it  is  clearly  our  duty 

"  Bramhall's  Vindication,  &c.  i.  113.  128.  257:  Replication 
to  the  Bishop  of  Clialeedun,  ii.  25B.  In  another  part  of  Lis 
Vindication,  i.  199,  200,  B  ram  hall  adds,  '  We  do  not  arrogate  to 
ourselves  either  a  new  church,  or  a  new  religion,  or  new  holy 
orders ;  for  then  wo  must  produce  new  miracles,  new  revelations, 
and  new  cloven  tongues,  for  our  justification.  Our  religion  is  the 
same  it  was,  our  church  the  same  it  was,  our  holy  orders  the 
saint?  they  were  in  suhstance,  differing  only  from  what  they  were 
formerly,   as   a   garden  weeded  from  a  garden   un weeded;    or  ■ 
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to  dwell,  not  upon  the  evils  which  accompanied,  hut 
upon  the  blessings  which  have  followed,  our  separation 
from  Home ;  and  we  should  regard  our  present  state, 
among  the  Churches  of  Christendom,  as  one  which 
God  hath  favoured  with  His  especial  mercy, — a  state, 
*hieh  must  not  he  brought  into  jeopardy  by  our  self- 
will  or  waywardness. 

Let  us  turn,  then,  to  contemplate  the  manner  in , 
which  those  epiritual  and  temporal  rulers  of  our 
Church  who  were  first  called  to  this  state,  sought  to 
hold  intercourse  with  foreign  lauds ;  and  we  shall  find, 
in  the  plans  which  they  devised  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  object,  a  proof  that  they  were  really 
mindful  of  the  high  trust  committed  to  them.  Theirs 
was  not,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  reign  of  the  seventh 
Henry,  the  putting  forth  the  strong  arm  of  avarice  to 
grasp  territories  not  their  own;  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
.^al  and  Spain,  the  sheltering  such  unjust  an- 
imations of  distant  provinces  under  the  impious  de- 
of  Komish  pontiffs.  Not  by  such  impulses  or 
i  pleas  were  Edward  and  his  counsellors  directed, 
when  they  looked  abroad  towards  distant  and  unknown 
coutitrk-ii.  They  were  only  anxious  to  secure,  by  just 
and  honourable  means,  the  interchange  of  the  produe-  . 
tiona  of  those  countries  with  their  own.  The  commerce, 
that  part,  of  the  western  hemisphere  which  had 


from  it*elf  beforfi  it  was  purged.     And  therefor*,  as 

•  DM  to  make  new  article;)  of  faith,  much  less  to  obtrude 

innovation*  uj>ofj  ulhers,  so  we  are  not  willing  tti  receive  thetn 

odicn.   it  t,>  mingle  Khulastital  opinions  nitli  Usmlametital 

i   linth   given  occasion  to  sotne  to  call  our  religion  a 

■nit  considering  that   our  positive  articles  are 

■MMval  truth*,  about   which  there  in   no  controversy.     Our 

b  only  of  human  controverted  additions.' 
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Missive  10 
the  rulers  of 

the  n  arch- 
east  of  Ell- 
rojje. 


hitherto  been  almost  the  only  part  explored  by  Englis] 
incn,  namely,  Newfoundland,  and  which  was  alread; 
beginning  to  furnish  profitable  employment  to  oui 
mariners  and  merchants,  Edward  sought,  in  the  earliest 
years  of  his  reign,  to  regulate  hy  Balutary  enactments  ". 
And  the  measures,  which  he  soon  afterwards  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  an  intercourse  with  coun- 
tries in  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  world,  bore  no  li 
evidently  the  character  of  wisdom  and  faithfulness 
his  Letters  Distinct  testimony  to  this  fact  is  fur- 
nished in  the  Letters  Missive,  which,  in 
the  last  year  of  his  reign,  he  caused  to 
be  written,  in  Greek  and  other  languages 
as  well  as  in  English,  and  addressed  to  the  potentates 
of  the  north-east  of  Europe.  He  had  undertaken  to 
Bend  a  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Hugh  Wil- 
loughby,  in  that  direction,  by  a  passage  then  deemed 
practicable,  with  the  purpose  of  proceeding  ultimately 
to  Cathay  or  China;  and,  in  these  letters,  he  reminds 
the  princes  to  whom  be  wrote,  that, 

'  As  the  great  and  Almightie  God  hath  giuen  vnto  mankinde, 
aboue  all  other  lining  creatures,  such  an  heart  and  desire,  that  eoery 
man  desireth  to  ioine  friendship  with  other,  to  loue,  and  be  loued, 
also  to  giue  and  rcceiue  mutual  benefites  ;  it  is  therefore  the  duety 
of  all  men,  according  to  their  power,  to  maintaine  ami  increase  this 
desire  in  cuery  man,  with  well  deseruing  to  all  men,  and  especially 
to  shew  this  good  affection  to  such,  as  beeing  moued  with  this 
sire,  come  vnto  them  from  farre  countreis.' 

The  enterprises,  therefore,  of '  marchants,  who,  wandi 
ing  about  the  world,  search  both  the  land  and  the 
sea,'  ought  to  be  regarded,  ho  told  them,  with  eBpecial 
interest  and  favour ; 

'  For  the  God  of  heauen  and  earth  greatly  prouiditig  for  man- 
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I  that  all  things  should  he  found  in  one  region,  to 
that  one  should  haue  ncede  of  another,  that  by  this 
iihiii  friendship  might  be  established  among  all  men,  and  cuery 
oar  tnke  to  grnline  all.' 

He  then  commended  to  the  care  of  all,  who  had  rule 
in  those  unknown  regions  with  which  his  subjects 
were  then  about  to  open  intercourse,  those  to  whom 
b*  had  given  hia  royal  license  to  undertake  the  work; 
and  entreated  them,  for  the  sake  of  '  all  humanitie 
sad  for  the  nobilitie  which'  was  in  them,  'to  ayde  and 
his  trusty  servants  with  such  things  as  they 
lacked, 

'-■  againe  of  them  such  things  as  they  shall  bee  able  to 
(tar  in  |  Shew  yourselu.es  so  towards  them,'  are  his 

mil, '  a*  you  would  that  we  and  our  suhieets  should  shewe  our- 
Uwrarda  your  seruonts,  if  at  any  time  they  shall  passe  by  our 


The  instructions,  also,  which  Cabot  drew      e*b°f»    cx- 

cellenr       in- 

the  guidance  and  management  of  VJ^til "* t0 
minted  to  carry  these  Letters  v.  am. 
>li*»i»c,  supply  further  evidence  of  the  faithful  spirit 
with  which  this  expedition  was  designed.  That  cele- 
brated navigator  was  now  in  the  eveuing  of  his  life. 
The  energies  of  his  earliest  manhood,  we  have  seen, 
bad  been  enlisted  in  the  service  of  Euglaud;  and, 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  which  were  employed 
by  him  in  the  high  office  of  Pilot  Major  under  the 
of  Spain,  in  extending  the  possessions  of  that 
■r  in  South  America",  he  returned  to  England, 

H«a:  _'5H. 

Dartat  Cabot'*  residence  at  Madrid,  he  became  the  companion 

IXer  Martyr,  the  historian  of  the  New  World.     It  is 

wo  itt  U>  remind  the  reader,  that  this  Peter  Martyr 

b*  aieifouiideil  with  the  celebrated  Divine  of  the  same 
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and  made  it  once  more  his  homo.  He  was  introduced 
to  the  notice  of  Edward  by  the  Protector  Somerset ; 
received  from  him,  in  addition  to  a  pension  and  othe 
pecuniary  grants,  the  office  of  Grand  Pilot  of  Eng 
land ;  and  also  that  of  Governor  of  '  the  mysterie 
companie  of  the  marcbants  adueuturers  for  the  dis 
couerie  of  Regions,  Dominions,  Islands  and  places 
unknowen.*  Cabot  was  greatly  in  the  King's  con- 
fidence, and  constantly  consulted  by  him  in  all  matters 
relating  to  navigation  and  commerce.  The  expedition 
under  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  owed  its  design  entirely 
to  him";  and  the  code  of  instructions  for  tbo  fleet 
was  drawn  up  by  bis  own  band.  The  ships,  com- 
posing the  fleet,  were  three  in  number;  the  Bona 
Esperan/a,  120  tons  burden,  commanded  by  Sir  Hugh 
Willoughby,  captain  general;  the  Edward  Bonaven- 
tura,  160  tons  burden,  commanded  by  Richard  Chau- 
celor,  Pilot  major;  and  the  Bona  Confidcntia,  90  tons, 
Cornelius  Durfoorth,  Master.  Twelve  counsellors  were 
also  appointed  for  the  expedition,  among  whom  I  no- 
tice the  name  of  '  Master  Richard  Stafford,  Minister,' 
whose  duties  are  especially  insisted  upon  in  Cabot's 
code  of  instructions.  After  setting  forth  therein  divers 
rules  for  the  navigation  and  internal  management  of 'the 
ships, — rules  marked  by  consummate  prudence,  shrewd- 
ness, and  sagacity,— Cabot  enjoined  the  two  following, 
which  I  quote  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  spirit 
with  which  they  who,  stood  in  the  high  places  of  the 


name,   who,  on  the  invitation  of  Cranmer,  settled   in   Engtan 
doling  the  ruign  of  Edward  VI,,  and  was  appointed   to  tbo  tbe 
logical  professorship  at  Oxford,  about,  the  same  time  that  Ma 
Bueer  wtu  appointed  to  tbo  like  office  at  Cambridge. 

"  Hakluyt,  iii.  31.     Strype's  Eecles.  Memor.  iii.  29G;  iv.  76. 
217.     Burnet's  Reformation,  ii.  357. 
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earth,  in  that  day,  were  actuated,  and  the  pains  which 
they  took  to  provide  for  all,  who  went  abroad  to 
foreign  lands,  toe  same  privileges  and  means  of  spiri- 
tual help  which  were  enjoyed  and  exercised  by  them- 
selves at  home. 

'  12.  Item,  that  do  blaspheming  of  God,  or  do-  Tlcir  ri'lini- 
testable  swearing  be  vsed  ill  any  ship,  nor  eommu.  vu*  c,lir«- 
nication  of  ribaklrie,  filthy  tales,  or  vngoilly  talke  to 
be  sutfred  in  the  company  of  any  ship,  ntither  dicing,  carding, 
tabling,  nor  other  diuelisli  games  to  he  frequented,  whereby  en- 
sueth  not  onely  iinuertie  to  the  players,  but  also  strife,  variance, 
braulin^,  fighting,  and  oftentimes  murther  to  the  vtter  destruction 
of  the  parties,  and  prouoking  of  God's  most  iust  wrath,  and  sworde 
of  vengeance.  These  and  all  such  like  pestilences,  and  contagiosa 
of  vices,  and  sinnes  to  be  eschewed,  and  the  offenders  once  tno- 
nishud,  and  not  reforming,  to  bee  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the 
captaine  and  master  as  apperbuneth. 

1 13.  Item,  that  the  morning  and  euening  prayer,  with  other 
common  serukes  appointed  by  the  king's  Moiertie,  and  kwea  of 
this  Real  me  to  be  read  and  aside  in  cuery  ship  daily  by  the  minister 
in  the  Admtrall,  and  the  marchant  or  some  other  person  learned  in 
other  ships,  and  the  Bible  or  paraphrases  to  be  read  deuontly  and 
Cliristianly  to  Gods  honour,  and  for  his  grace  to  he  obtained,  and 
had  by  humble  and  beartie  praier  of  the  Nauigants  accordingly.' 

One  more  extract  may  bo  given  from  the  last  item, 
in  which,  having  exhorted  them  to  chasten  '  charitably, 
with  brotherly  lone,'  every  symptom  of  strife  and 
confusion  which  might  arise  among  them,  and  to  be 
obedient  '  not  only  for  duetie  and  conscience  Bake  to- 
wards God,  vnder  whose  merciful  hand  navigants 
aboue  all  other  creatures  naturally  bee  most  nigh,  and 
vicine,  but  also  for  worldly  and  prudent  polliciej'  &c, 
the  venerable  Cabot  prays  unto  the  'lining  G-od,'  in 
behalf  of  his  brother  mariners,  that  He  might  give 
them  '  his  grace  to  accomplish '  their  '  charge  to  his 
glorie,'  and  that  his  'merciful  hand'  might  'prosper' 
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their  '  voyage,  and  preseruo '    them   '  from   all   dan- 
gers".' 

The  men,  to  whom  such  instructions  and  aids  were 
given,  and  for  whom  such  supplications  were  offered 
up,  assuredly  could  not  say  that  no  man  cared  fc 
their  souls.     The  Word  of  God  was  with,  them ; 
ordinances  and  ministrations  of  Ilis  Church  wai 
upon  them.    And  it  were   well,  if  the  expeditio: 
which  left  the  shores  of  England,  in  after  ages,  hai 
always  carried  with  them  simdar  tokens  of  pious  and 
affectionate  remembrance,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
remained  and  bore  rule  at  home.     But  we  will  not 
anticipate  the  sad  records  of  unfaithfulness  and  neg- 
lect.    Let   the  history,  which  is  to   pass   in    review 
before  us,  reveal  them  ;  and  let  us,  ere  it  be  too  late, 
see  that  we  take  warning  from  it. 

Leaving  the  particulars  of  the  expedi- 
te ejtijeiii-  tion,  whose  equipment  and  objects  have 
been  thus  far  noticed,  to  be  lea  rut  from 
the  narratives  of  the  writers  who  have  related  them  ", 
I  can  only  touch  upon  the  points  immediately  connected 
with  the  object  which  I  have  in  view.  The  descrip- 
tion, however,  given  in  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
narratives  of  the  squadron,  when  about  to  sail,  is  t 
remarkable  to  be  overlooked. 


I 


!C  Hakluyt,  i.  231—259.     '  So  that  this,'  says  Fuller,  '  may  1 
termed  the  first  reformed  Fleet,  which  had  English   Prayers  and 
Preaching  therein.'     Worthies  of  England,  (Derbyshire,)  of  which 
county  Willoughby  was  a  native,  p.  234. 

ST  Willoughby's  Journal  until  the  time  of  his  cienfh ;  and  the 
account  of  the  voyage  and  subsequent  discoveries  in  Russia, 
'written  in  Latine  by  Clement  Adams,  schoolcmaster  to  the 
ftueenes  henshmen,  as  be  receined  it  at  the  mouth  of  Richard 
Chancelor,'  Hakluyt,  i.  2G0— 284.  This  is  the  same  Adams, 
who  carved  the  map  of  Cabot's  discoveries.     See  p.  2,  ante. 
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'It  was  thought,  beat  by  the  opinion  of  them  all,'  says  Chancelor, 
the  only  commander  in  the  expedition  who  survived,  '  that  by  the 
!b  day  of  May  the  Captaines  and  Mariners  should  take 
shipping  and  depart  from  Radcline  vpon  the  eh  be,  if  it  pleased 
God.  They  hauing  saluted  their  Acquaintance,  one  his  wife, 
another  his  children,  another  his  kinsfolkos,  and  another  his  (rfefldl 
deerer  than  his  kinsfolkes,  were  present  and  n  inly  at  the  day  ap- 
pointed :  and  having  waycd  ancrc,  they  departed  with  the  turning  of 
the  water,  and  sailing  easily,  came  first  to  Greenewich.  Th<L  g 
shippes  arc  towed  downs  with  boatcs  and  oarcs,  and  the  mariners 
being  all  apparelled  in  watebet  or  skie-coloured  cloth,  rowed  amaine, 
and  madeway  with  diligence.    And  hi -i  irrc  in  Crecnewieli, 

(where  the  Court  then  lay,)  presently  vpon  the  newes  thereof,  the 
courtiers  came  running  out,  aud  the  common  people  flockt  together, 
standing  very  thicke  vpon  the  shoare :  the  priuie  counsel,  they  lookt  ' 
out  at  tbe  windowes  of  the  Court,  and  the  rest  ratine  vp  to  the  toppes 
of  the  towers :  the  shippes  hereupon  discharge  their  ordinance,  and 
shoot  off  their  pieces  after  the  manner  of  warre,  and  of  the  sea,  inso- 
much that  the  tops  of  the  hilles  sounded  therewith,  the  valleys,  and 
the  waters  guuo  an  eccho,  and  the  mariners,  they  shituted  in  such 
sort,  that  the  skio  rang  agaitio  with  the  noysc  thereof.  One  stoodc 
in  the  poope  of  the  ship,  and  by  his  gesture  bids  farewell  to  his 
friendes  in  the  best  manner  hee  could.  Another  walkes  vpou  the 
hatches,  another  climbes  the  shrnwds,  another  stands  vpon  the 
main?  yarrie,  and  another  in  the  top  of  the  shippe.  To  be  short,  it 
was  a  very  triumph  (after  a  sort)  in  all  respects  to  the  beholders. 
But  (alas),  the  good  King  Edward  (in  respect  of  whom  principally 
all  this  was  prepared),  hee  nriely  hy  reason  of  his  sickencsse  was 
absent  from  this  shewe,  and  not  lung  after  the  departure  of  these 
ships,  the  lamentable  and  most  sorrowfull  accident  of  his  death 
followed,' 


Death     of 
wllloughbr. 


The  outline  of  the  fortunes  of  the  ex- 
pedition is  soon  given.  The  journal  of 
ita  chief  commander,  written  iu  his  owe  hand,  informs 
us,  that  early  in  the  following  August,  when  he  was 
in  seventy  degrees  latitude,  he  was  overtaken  by  a 
violent  storm,  in  which  he  parted  company  with  ono 
of  his  ships,  the  Bonaventura ;  that  his  own  Teasel, 
and   her  remaining   consort,  proceeded  in   a  north- 
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easterly  course,  occasionally  descrying  land;  but 
putting  in  anywhere,  until,  on  the  18th  of  Septeml 
they    entered   a   haven    of  Russian   Lapland,    ca 
Arsiina,  where  they  determined  to  winter,  That  wir 
was  their  last ".     The  exact  time  at  which  they 
risked  is  not  known,  for  not  a  single  survivor  of  eith 
crew  remained  to  tell  the  sad  story S9,     But  it  app 
by  a  "Will,  found  in  one  of  the  vessels  which  contau 
the  frozen  bodies  of  the  dead,  that  Willoughby  i 
most   of  his   company  were   still  dragging   on   th 
chancier,        existence  in  January,  1554.     The  ve 
Miloguu,        which  had  been  parted  from  them  in 
Aniianfe],       storm,    and    to    the   captain    of   whi< 

28  Such  was  the  Briton's  fate, 

As  with  first  prow  (what  have  not  Britons  dared  ?) 
He  for  the  passage  sought,  attempted  since 
So  much  in  vain,  and  seeming  to  be  shut 
By  jealous  nature  with  eternal  bars. 
In  these  fell  regions,  in  Arzina  caught, 
.  And  to  the  stony  deep  his  idle  ship 
Immediate  sealed,  he  with  his  hapless  crew, 
Each  full -exerted  at  his  several  task, 
Froze  into  statues  *f  to  the  cordage  glued 
The  sailor,  and  the  pilot  to  the  helm. 

Thomson's  Seasons,  Winter. 
"  '  We  are  bound,'   says   Fuller,  in  his  notice  of  Wilkmghby 
already  quoted,  'to  believe  them   well   prepared   for   death,   the 
•  rather  because  they  had  with  them  a  minister,  Mr.  Richard  Stafford. 
There  is  a  most  touching  passage  in  Chaucelor's  narrative,  in  wlmh, 
not  yet  having  learnt  what  had  been  the  fate  of  his  comrades,  he 
says,  '  If  it  be  so,  that  any  miserable  mishap  haue  ouertakeu  them, 
if  the  rage  and  furie  of  the  sea  haue  deuoured  these  good  men,  OT 
if  as  yet  they  hue  and  wander  up  ami  downe  in  strange  countreysi 
I  must  nesds  say  they  were  men  worthy  of  better  fortune,  and  if 
they  be  lining,  let  vs  wish  them  safetie  and  a  good  returne  ;  but  if 
the  crueltie  of  death  hath  taken  holde  of  them,  God  send  them  a 
Christian  graue  and  sepulchre.'     Hakluyt,  i.  273. 


a.u.  1496—1558. 


Richard  Chancelor,  we  are  indebted  for  all  our 
information  upon  the  subject,  succeeded  in  making 
good  !  je  to  the  coast  near  Archangel,  where 

■pie  were  received  with  great  kindness  and  hos- 
tile inhabitants  of  the  country.     Her  com- 
as, after  some  delay,  conducted  by  them  to 
w,  to  the  presence  of  the  Russian  Emperor, 
Iran  YasiJivich.     The  Letters  Missive  from  Edward 
ere  delivered  and  read  ;  Chancelor  and  his  eoni- 
ptnious   were    entertained  with    much   magnificence ; 
ud  they  returned  to  England,  the  year  after  they  had 
left  it,  bearing  with  them  favourable  proposals  to  their 
:  from  the  Russian  Emperor,    for  the  eatablish- 
of  commercial  relations  between  the  two  coun- 


lu  consequence  of  the  death  of  Edward,  soon  after 

ttc  departure  of  the  expedition,  these  proposals  were 

hid  before  Mary,  his  successor;  and  important  results 

followed    her   acceptance    of   them.     Before  I  notice 

would  refer  briefly  to  some  of  the  efforts 

Jc,  during  Edward's  reign,  to  establish  intercourse 

tub  other  quarters  of  the  world.     The 

I  is  still  extant  of  a  trading  voyage 

Bade  by  linger  Bodenham,  in  1550,  to  Scio 

ind  Candiji,  the  Ionian  isles,  and  Sicily,  in 

accompanied  by  Chancelor,  of 

thorn  i  have  just  spoken.    Bodenham  afterwards  made 

Igo  to  .Mexico.     Again,  we  have  the  narrative  of 

In  .Trihn  Locke,  in  1553,  to  Leghorn, 

irucved  by  land  to  Venice,   and  sailed 

from   that   port,   with   German,  Dutch,  and   French 

pilgrim*,  to  Jaffa,  touching  at  several  parts  of  the 
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coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  at  Candia;  and,  from  Jaffa, 
ho  proceeded  to  Jerusalem,  Another  Englishman, 
also,  Anthonie  Jcnkinson,  whose  travels  will  be  noticed 
more  particularly  in  the  nest  chapter,  visited  Aleppo 
in  the  same  year,  and  gives  a  description  of  the 
entrance  of  Solyman,  the  Magnificent,  into  that  city, 
with  his  army,  'most  pompous  to  behold,'  which  be 
was  leading  against  Persia.  He  received,  at  the  same 
time,  from  that  Sultan  a  letter,  granting  to  him  the 
privilege  of  travelling,  and  carrying  on  trade  unmo- 
lested, throughout  the  Turkish  dominions31. 

The  only  other  measures  during  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VL  which  call  for  any  notice,  as  tending  to 
promote  the  commercial  influence  of  England,  are  the 
treaty  which  he  concluded  with  Henry  II,  of  France, 
in  1550,  and  the  Btop  which  he  put  to  the  privileges, 
which  the  Steelyard  or  Hanseatic  merchants  had 
enjoyed,  ever  since  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  in  the 
exportation  of  English  manufactured  cloths  to  Flan- 
ders ". 

Relations  Mary,  upon  her  accession  to  the  throne, 

tetweem  B0M1  availed  herBelf  of  the  opportunity  ot 

Rug>ia     and  »■  *  -  -  i       ■  ■  \. 

Kn(ji»nd,uo.  establishing  commercial  relations  with 
Kussia,  by  granting  a  Charter  of  incorpo- 
ration, February  5,  1551,  to  the  Company  of  mer- 
chants trading  with  that  country.  Sebastian  Cabot 
was  appointed  governor,  for  the  term  of  his  natural 
life,  in  consideration  of  having  been  the  chief  design** 
and  promoter  of  the  expedition  M.     In  the  following 

31   Hakluyt,  ii.  210-227;  iii.  540. 

31  Anderson 'a  History  of  Commerce  in  Maqiheraon's  Annals,  i. 
61)0  ;  ii.  105—111 ;  Strype's  Eccles.  Mem.  iii,  619. 

33  Hakluyt,  i.  2JMJ — H04 ;  and  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce, 
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Chancelor  was  again  sent  out,  with  letters  from 
English  court  to  that  of  Moscow,  and  with  agents 
factors,  appointed  by  the  company,  to  carry  on 
r  expected  trade.     A  second  time,  Chancelor  was 
tl  with  kindness  by  Ivan  Vasih'vich  ;  and,  upon 
turn  to  England  in  155G,  was  accompanied  by 
Russian  ambassador,  Oaep  Napea.     The  voyage 
most  disastrous.     A  storm  overtook  Chancelor's 
nnl  dashed  her  in  pieces  against  the  rocks  of  the 
Scottish   const.     The  life  of  the  ambassador,  indeed, 
YU  saved  ;  but  Chancelor  perished  in  the  attempt  to 
we  liitn.     As  soon  as  tidings  of  that  event  reached 
ii,  the  Queen  and  the  Russia  Company  spared 
no  pains  and  u.vpense  to  compensate  Osep  Napea  for 
the  loss  of  his  property,  and  the  ill  treatment  which 
1*  received  from  the  people,  upon  whose  coast  he  had 
Wn  wrecked.     The  account  of  his  progress  to  Lou- 
4m,  and  of  his  reception, — first,  by  the  authorities  of 
tlweitr,  And  afterwards  by  Philip  and  Mary,  who  gave 
him  audience  at  their  court  at  Westminster,  March 
S57,— is  detailed  with  more  than  ordinary  mi- 
nuteness ;  and  supplies  not  only  an  interesting  picture 
oftiie  manners  uf  the  day,  but  also  signal  evidence  of 
the  eagerness  with   which  all  ranks  of  the  English 
mcorred  to  do  honour  to  the  Russian  deputy  ". 

other  steps  were  taken  by  Mary  to 
nteod  the  commercial  influence  of  Eng- 
land in  any  quarter, — an  inactivity  easily 

She  was  fully  justified,  by  every  conaide- 


Mary'*  reiirn 

nut  Livour- 
mbile  Id  C(»lo- 
h./.,r.ii.'ii. 


Hit"  Charter  is  remarkable,  Among   other  things,  for  the 
<i[>|H»itii>ii  which  it  offers,  on  the  part  of  sovereigns  in  eom- 
with  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  the  partitiou  of  the  globe 
aaa  by  Pops  Alexander  VI. 
m  UaUavl,  i.  387—888;  Stow's  Annals,  029, 
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ration  of  doty  and  of  polity,  in  leaving  to  her  consort 
Philip  the  acquisition  of  the  islands  and  continents  < 
the  west ;  since  ho  was  monarch  of  that  country 
which  they  had  already  been  assigned  by  a  deer 
whose  validity,  however  untenable  iti  itself,  was  : 
theless  acknowledged  as  supreme  by  them  both, 
enterprises  Bueh  as  those,  which  had  engaged  the 
thoughts  and  prayers  of  the  youthful  Edward,  and 
the  venerable  Cabot,  were  not  likely  to  be  undertaken 
by  her,  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe ;  for  she 
looked  upon  scenes  of  a  far  different  character.  A 
fearful  tragedy  was  then  enacted  in  the  cities  and 
provinces  of  our  land;  and  the  brightest  hopes  of  the 
nation  were  darkened,  and  its  best  strength  destroyed, 
whilst  she  strove  to  bind  its  inhabitants  once  more, 
under  the  bondage  of  that  unlawful  thraldom,  fron 
which,  for  a  season,  they  had  been  freed. 

Some  few  traces,  nevertheless,  are  to  1 
met  with,  of  individual  efforts  mads 
our  countrymen,  during  that  unhappy  ] 
riod,  to  renew  and  extend  the  course  i 
adventurous  navigation  ;  the  most  inipor 
tant  of  which  was  the  fitting  out  of  another  vessel  by 
the  RusBia  Company,  under  the  counsel  of  Cabot, 
explore  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ob  or  Oby,  with 
view  to  the  discovery  of  the  north-east  passage.  Th 
vessel  was  entrusted  to  the  command  of  Steven  Bu 
rough,  and  leaving  England  in  the  spring  of  1550 
succeeded  in  proceeding  as  far  eastward  as  the,  St 
of  Vaigatz,  between  Nova  Zembla  and  the  continent. 

Of  the  voyages  of  Mary's  subjects  to  other  qu 
ters   of  the   globe,  the  chief  are  those  which  we 
made,  in  four   successive  years,  from  1553  to  1557 
to  Guinea,  and  Benin,  and  Barbary.     But  so  little 
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benefit  was  derived  from  these  attempts,  that  we  find 
soon  afterwards  a  letter  addressed  by  one  of  the  chief 
commanders  of  the  vessels  employed  upon  that  ser- 
vice to  his  owners,  advising  them  to  give  up  their 
design  ". 

There  is  one  object  of  interest,  however, 
connected  with  our  present  enquiry,  which 
Mary's  reign  presents,  and  which  may  be 
noted  in  this  place ;  namely,  that  factories 
of  English  merchants  were  established,  in 
course  of  time,  at  Moscow  and  at  Arch- 
angel, in  consequence  of  the  commercial 
relations  now  begun  ;  and  that  these  were  among  the 
foremost  places,  which  our  Church  afterwards  recog- 
nised as  the  field  of  her  ministrations,  Many  years, 
as  might  be  expected,  elapsed,  before  the  intercourse, 
thus  commenced  with  the  north  of  Europe,  assumed 
a  definite  and  important  character ;  many  difficulties 
were  to  be  overcome,  many  interruptions  to  be  expe- 
rienced, before  the  intercourse  betwoen  the  two  coun- 
tries could  be  maintained  upon  any  systematic  footing. 
And,  when  that  was  at  length  secured,  the  troubles 
which  overtook  England  in  the  17th  century,  broke 
up  every  channel  through  which  the  streams  of  peace 
and  holiness  could  flow  for  the  refreshment  of  her 
children  in  foreign  lands.  Nevertheless,  before  the 
dose  of  that  century,  negotiations  were  successfully 
made  for  securing  to  the  members  of  our  Church  in 
Russia  the  free  enjoyment  of  her  worship  ;  and  assist- 
ance towards  carrying  on  the  same  was  extended  from 
their  brethren  at  home.  Thus,  the  reader  will  find, 
in  the  earliest  published  Eeport  of  the  Society  for  the 

15   Llakluyt,  i.  318-320;  a.  4(i4— 509, 
YOX.  I.  D 
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Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts, —  a  copy 
of  which  will  appear  in  a  later  portion  of  this  work,— 
that  the  factory  of  English  merchants,  then  established 
at  Moscow,  had  received  from  the  Czar  a  piece  of 
ground,  upon  which  they  were  to  build  a  church  and 
residence  for  the  minister.  A  reference  is  made,  also, 
in  the  same  Peport,  to  a  grant  of  books  for  the  benefit 
of  the  factory. 

Whilst  the  course,  therefore,  of  our  present  enquiry 
has  shown  that  somo  of  the  regions  first  visited  by  our 
countrymen,  in  the  outset  of  their  commercial  enter- 
prises, were  those  of  Buasia,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find 
that  the  Church  of  their  baptism  planted  there  also, 
as  soon  as  she  was  able,  the  ensigns  of  her  love  and 
holiness. 


CHAPTER  IL 

attempts  towards  colokibatigk  ijt  the  first 
pabt  of  Elizabeth's  beign. 


The  reigti  of 
ElizAheth 
favourable  to 
coinmerclaJ 
tMiierpriie, 


a.d.  1558—1583. 

Mast's  bitter  reign  was  of  brief  dura- 
tion. In  little  more  than  fire  years,  the 
scene  was  changed  again  ;  and,  with  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne,  re- 
turned the  worship  aud  other  privileges  of  our  Re- 
formed Church,  the  blessings  of  internal  peace,  and 
the  revival  of  commercial  enterprise. 

In  Euaaia,  aa  might  be  expected  from  the  relations 
already  established  with  that  country,  the  progress  of 
British  commerce  waa  first  manifested.  The  ambassa- 
dor, who  had  been  sent  by  the  Bussian  Emperor  to 
Mary,  returned  in  the  last  year  of  her  reign,  accom- 
panied by  Jenkinson,  whose  name  was 
mentioned  in  the  last  chapter, — and  who 
was  agent  to  the  Company  of  English  merchants  trading 
with  Busaia, — a  man,  pre-eminent  for  the  skill  and 
courage  and  perseverance  with  which  ho  prosecuted 
bis  discoveries  by  land  and  sea.  He  was  graciously 
received  by  the  Emperor,  and  obtained  permission  to 
proceed  to  Bokhara.     His  course  was  by  Novogorod 


travels. 
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and  the  Volga  to  Astracan  ;  and  thence,  having  tra- 
versed the  whole  length  of  the  Caspian  sea,  be  disem- 
barked on  its  southern  coast,  and  journeyed  with  a 
caravan  of  Tartars  towards  and  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  Oxus,  until  he  reached  Bokhara.  During  the 
following  winter,  he  obtained  all  the  information  ho 
could  respecting  the  trade  carried  on  in  that  and  the 
adjoining  countries ;  and,  in  March  1559,  set  out 
upon  his  return,  raising,  as  he  again  crossed  the 
Caspian,  'the  red  cross  of  St.  George  in  their  Q&ggM 
for  the  honour  of  the  Christians,  which  (he  supposes) 
was  never  seene  on  that  sea  before."  Thence  he 
passed  on  to  Moscow;  and  returned  to  England  L 
1680. 

Letters  were  forthwith  addressed  by  Elizabeth 
the  Shah  of  Persia,  requesting  his  protection  of 
subjects  about  to  proceed  to  his  couutry ;  and, 
these  and  others  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  to 
governors  of  the  Company  of  merehauts,  Jenkini 
again  set  out,  in  1561.  After  some  delay  at  the 
Russian  court,  he  was  permitted  to  proceed  by  tin- 
same  course  as  before ;  and,  having  disembarked  on 
the  south  of  the  Caspian,  was  received  with  kindness 
by  the  king  of  Ilyrcania,  and  allowed  to  have  a  free 
passage  through  his  dominions  to  Persia.  Thus,  pass- 
ing near  Tabreez,  he  reached  the  fortified  city  of 
Casbin,  about,  ninety  miles  north-west  of  Teheran, 
where  the  Shah  of  Persia  kept  bis  court.  He  was  ad* 
mitted  to  an  audience  with  the  Shah,  but  failed  in 
obtaining,  at  that  time,  any  further  privilege.  The 
hatred  evinced  against  tho  Christian  faith  professed 
by  the  English  traveller,  and  tho  jealousy  and  in- 
trigues of  some  Turkish  agents  who  were  at  that  tinw 
at  Casbin,  concluding  a  treaty  with  Persia,  frustrated 


«•] 
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all  hia  designs ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  friendly 
watchfulness  and  interposition  of  the  king  of  llireau 
and  his  sod,  the  liberty  or  the  life  of  Jonkinson  might 
have  been  forfeited.  lie  was  enabled,  however,  to 
return  unharmed;  and,  having  rendered  an  account 
of  his  proceedings  to  the  Russian  Emperor,  as  he 
passed  through  Moscow,  and  left  with  the  English 
merchants  a  copy  of  the  commercial  privileges  granted 
by  the  king  of  Hirean,  returned  onco  more  home. 

This  partial  success  induced  the  Russia  Company  to 
send  other  agents  into  the  regions  explored  by  .len- 
kinson ;  but  the  misconduct  of  some,  and  the  death 
of  others,  presented  a  bar  to  any  great  success.  One 
of  these  agents,  Edwards,  succeeded  in  obtaining,  in 
1566,  the  privilege,  which  had  been  denied  to  Jen- 
kinson,  of  trading  with  English  goods  into  Persia; 
and,  in  the  same  year,  Elizabeth  granted  a  j,-ew  ciiar. 
new  Charter  for  the  better  government  of  ^K^i, 
the  Russia  Company.  This  Charter  was  ^'cl™ 
followed  by  additional  privileges  conferred  in  '•■*■ 
by  the  Russian  Emperor  upon  the  English  who  traded 
in  his  dominions ;  and  ambassadors  and  other  agents 
were  sent  from  eacli  country  to  the  other,  for  the 
better  settlement  of  the  regulations  connected  with 
them. 

The  names  of  these  different  persons,  and 
the  account  of  their  journeys  and  voyages, 
and  of  the  commercial  decrees,  &c,  ob- 
tained through  their  agency,  are  all  to  he  found  in  the 
records  compiled  by  the  indefatigable  Hakluyt '.  Many 
curious  and  interesting  particulars  occur  in  the  re- 
cital ;  but  I  cannot  stop  to  notice  them.   Let  it  suffice 
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to  remark,— and  in  so  doing  I  anticipate,  in  some  de 
gree,  the  order  of  events, — that  the  trade  of  the  Coi 
pany  increased,  and  extended  into  Persia,  until  t! 
demise  of  Ivan  Vasilivich,  in  1584.  His  succe: 
Pheodor,  soon  manifested  such  unfriendly  feelings  to- 
wards the  English,  that  Sir  Jerome  Bowes,  our  am- 
basaador  at  the  Russian  court,  was  compelled  to  return 
home1.  Ilia  jealousy  was  afterwards  ao  far  mitigated, 
that  he  granted  to  Jerome  Horsey,  the  English  agent, 
in  1586,  some  privileges  of  trade  which  had  been  be- 
fore withheld  ;  and,  in  1588,  renewed  with  Elizabeth, 
in  the  person  of  Giles  Fletcher,  her  ambassador,  li 
'  league  of  amitie '  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing 
the  trade  of  the  Busaian  Company.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Emperor  ever  gave  any  hearty  en- 
couragement to  the  English.  And,  although  bis 
brother-in-law,  Pheodorowich,  who  succeeded  him  in 
1507,  sought  to  favour  them,  it  was  difficult  for  the 
English  to  regain  the  ground  which  they  had  lost. 
The  Dutch,  who,  in  the  former  Emperor's  time,  had 
not  been  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  which  they 
employed  to  secure  a  footing  in  llussia,  now  quick! 
availed  themselves  of  the  favourable  opportunity 
forded  by  the  policy  of  Theodor ;  and  laid  the  fouu. 
tion  of  that  extensive  commerce  which  they  pursued 
almost  without  a  rival,  in  the  following  century, 
when  England  was  rendered  powerless  by  her 
troubles. 


skly 
nda- 


■  Bowes  is  described  as  '  being  attended  upon  with  forty  ] 
;i[  tin-  L.LSi,  very  liiiii''iir.i'j]y  Djf&fvlttd,  "]j*  r.'nf   many  ivin- 
men,  and  one  M.  Humfrey  Cole,  a  lent  tied  preacher,'  i.  u  13 — 52 
This  is  one  of  the  many  proofs  to  show  that,  whithersotvir  1 
men  turned  their  *.tcps  in  that  day,  the  ordinances  of  the  Eoglj 
Church  always  accompenktl  tlvem. 
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The  main  object  sought  after,  and  more 
than  once  plainly  avowed,  in  her  efforts, 
- — which  had  now  continued  for  nearly  half 
3  century,  to  maintain  an  intercourse  with 
Etissia,  and  through  her  to  extend  it  to  the  countries 
situated  toward  the  south  and  south-east  of  that  ex- 
tensive empire.— was  the  discovery  of  China  and  of 
India.  The  attempt  to  prosecute  that  discovery  through 
the  north-east  passage,  by  the  expedition  under  "Wil- 
loughby,  had  been,  in  fact,  the  immediate  cause  of 
forming,  in  the  first  instance,  any  relations  at  all  with 
Busssia;  and  from  the  small  band  of  survivors  of  that 
expedition  has  arisen  the  train  of  historic  incident,  of 
which  I  have  here  attempted  to  draw  the  outline. 
Another  commission  was  issued,  in  1580,  with  the  con- 
sent of  Elizabeth,  1iy  the  Russia  Company,  unto  Pet 
and  Jackmau  to  make  a  voyago  for  the  discovery  of 
Cathay.  Their  course  was  directed,  as  had  been  that 
of  Steven  Burrough,  through  the  Vaigatz  strait ;  aud 
thence,  passing  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ob,  they  were 
to  proceed  eastward  until  they  should  reach  the  '  re- 
nowned citieB,*  Camhalu,  or  Quinsay,  in  Northern 
China.  The  record  of  their  voyage  remains,  like  that 
of  so  many  others,  undertaken  with  a  like  object  in 
view,  a  witness  not  of  the  success,  but  of  the  courage 
and  zeal,  of  those  who  conducted  it. 

In  the  instructions  given  to  these  com- 
manders, wo  may  notice  the  provision  made 
for  the  observance  of  divine  worship  on 
board  their  vessels,  as  a  token  of  the  faith- 
fulness of  those  who  drew  them  up.  The  provision  is 
the  more  remarkable,  since  the  mention  of  it  occurs 
incidentally,  amid  a  mass  of  other  directions,  as  if  it 
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were  a  duty  generally  recognised  and  obeyed,  and  not 
then,  for  any  special  purpose,  introduced.  The  words 
are, 

'  Dob  yon  obserue  good  order  in  your  dayly  service,  and 
vnto  God,  bo  shall  you  prosper  the  better.' 

At  the  close  also  of  the  instructions,  a  reference 
made  to  the  work  already  begun  by  the  emissaries  I 
the  Church  of  Eome  in  the  east.  On  the  supposition 
of  the  safe  arrival  of  theBe  voyagers  in  China,  the 
code  of  directions  drawn  up  for  their  guidance  pro- 
ceeds to  say, 

'  You  may  also  haue  opportunity  to  sail  ouer  to  lapan  Island, 
where  you  shall  finde  Christian  men,  lesuits  of  many  countreys  flf 
Christendome  some,  and  perhaps  some  Englishmen,  at  whose 
handes  you  may  baue  great  instruction,  and  aduiie  for  your  affaires 
in  hand.' 

interwrawB  The  knowledge  which  the  English  thus 

and"  c't'eli*  partially  acquired,  by  their  voyages  to 
land,  Bussia,  led  them  soon  afterwards  to  ac- 

quaint themselves  further  with  other  countries  in  the 
north,  A  long  account  of  Iceland,  and  of  the  Church 
existing  there,  addressed  to  the  King  of  Denmark  in 
1592,  is  to  be  found  in  Hakluyt ;  and  also  a  letter 
written  by  Thorlaeius,  Bishop  of  Holen,  in  Iceland, 
i  '  to  Master  Hugh  Branham,  minister  of  the  Church 
of  Harewich,  in  England,'  whom  he  addresses  as  'his 
brother  and  fellow  pastour,'  in  answer  to  some  en- 
quiries which  bad  been  made  by  the  latter,  concerning 
the  spiritual  condition  of  that  country,  Tho  Icelandic 
Bishop  describes  the  English  as  'lordes  of  the  Ocean 
Sea,'  and  making  '  yearely  voyages  vnto  Gronland ' 
[Greenland],  in  which  country,  he  says,  upon  the  au- 
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thoritj  of  the  chroniclers  of  Iceland,  there  were  '  cer 
tairje  Bishops  in  the  dayes  of  PoperieV 

The  seas  and  islands  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  parts  of  the  coast  of  South  America 
and  Mexico,  also  became  known  to  the 
list,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
were  made  the  scenes  of  many  a  fierce  conflict  with 
their  Spanish  rivals.  Hence,  those  exploits  which  are 
aasociated  with  the  names  of  Clifford,  Earl  of  Cum- 
berland *,  of  Hawkins,  of  Drake,  of  Cavendish ;  and  to 

■  Hakluyt,  i.  48fl-i:r.;i. 

*  An  account  of  the  voyages,  &c.  of  George  Clifford,  Earl  of 
Cambcrlaod,  if  givi»n  in  the  4th  Volume  of  Pnrchas's  Pilgrims. 
of  it  u  written  by  the  Earl  himself,  but  the  greater  part  '  by 
nsl  man  arid  reverend  divine,  Dr.  Lay  field,  his  lordship's 
ami  attendant,'  A  circumstance  is  related  by  him  aa 
rpened  when  they  were  about  to  proceed  on  one  of  their 
ii  Purchas  notes,  in  the  margin,  as  the  'worthy 
vt  •  worthy  man,'  and  which  may  be  cited  as  illustrating  the 
ited  some  of  the  stirring  spirits  of  that  age.  '  His 
.'  «ays  Layfield,  •  came  downe  to  Portesmouth,  the  eight  of 
(IMG.)  wherein  nothing  memorable  happened  till  Munday, 
rti-eiith  of  Marrh.  While  we  were  at  morning  prayer, 
1 1  happened  to  see  a  gallant  of  the  company  (purposely  I 
not)  reading  of  Orlando  Furiosi) ;  to  whom  liimselle  in 
i  resently  after  seruice,  all  the  company  being  by,  and 
lotd  turn  we  might  loake  that  God  would  seme  us  ac- 
ly,  if  we  serned  not  him  better  \  bad  him  be  sure  if  againo 
in  the  like  manner,  he  would  cast  his  booko-  ovcr- 
ati'l  turne  himselfe  out  of  the  ship,'  p.  J  Ia5. 
following  description  of  Dominica  (at  which  island  Clifford 
,  in  (lie  cnurwj  of  the  voyage  to  which  the  above  eitract 
may  lie  cited  as  a  fair  sample  of  L&yncld's  style :  *  To 
IrjBvV  '    it   li<  lb  North -West  and  South-East,  the  soile 

y  fat,  MMB  la  the  most  neglected  plates,  matching  the  Garden- 
aiata  in  r.njcluiil  fur  a  n.'li  lil&cke  molde ;  so  Mountainous  (certaino 
la  lh«  ptam  where  »c  came  neon-  the  Sea  coasts)  that  the  Vullies 
be  called  Pitt  than  Plaines,  and  withall  so  viijiaasably 
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the  services  of  these  our  celebrated  countrymen,  are 
we  indebted  for  our  first  definite  knowledge  of  those 
distant  quarters  of  the  globe,  of  which  many  are  now 
portions  of  our  own  Colonial  empire.  Vague  and  im- 
perfect reports,  indeed,  had  reached  England,  several 
years  before,  of  the  countries  lying  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  South  America.  Ships  had  been  fitted  out 
from  the  ports  of  London  and  Southampton  to  trade 
with  Brazil ',  as  early  as  the  years  1-140  and   1542 ; 


wooddie,  that  it  is  maruailous  how  those  naked  soules  nan  be  able 
to  pull  themselves  through  them,  without  Tenting  their  natural 
cloathes.  Some  speake  of  more  easie  passages  in  the  Inland  of  the 
Hand,  which  make  it  probable  that  they  leaue  those  skirts  and 
edges  of  their  Countrie  thus  of  purpose  for  a  wall  of  defence. 
These  Hils  are  apparelled  with  very  goodly  greeno  Trees  of  many 
sorts.  The  tall n esse  of  these  vnreqmested  Trees  make  the  hils 
seeme  more  hilly  then  of  themselves  happily  they  ure :  for  they 
grow  so  like  good  children  of  some  happy  eiuill  body,  without  enuis 
or  oppression,  as  that  they  looke  like  a  proud  meddow  about  Ox- 
ford, when  after  some  irruption,  Terns  is  againe  cooched  low  within 
his  owne  banks,  leaning  the  earth's  Mantle  more  ruggie  and  flakie, 
than  otherwise  it  would  haue  bin  :  yea,  so  much  seeme  these 
natural  children  delighted  with  equalitie,  and  witliall  with  multipli- 
cation, that  hauing  growne  to  a  definite  stature,  without  desire  of 
ouertopping  others,  they  willingly  let  downe  their  houghes,  which 
being  come  to  the  earth  againe  take  roote,  as  It  were  to  contiuue 
the  succession  of  their  decaying  progenitors ;  and  yet  they  doe  con- 
tin  ujijly  maintaine  themselves  in  a  greene-good  liking,  through  the 
liberalise  partly  of  the  Sunncs  neighbourhood,  which  prouideth 
them  in  that  necrenesse  to  the  Sea,  of  exceeding  showres  ;  partly 
of  many  line  Riuers,  which,  to  requite  the  shadow  and  cnolnesse 
they  receive  from  the  Trees,  give  them  back  againe  a  continual! 
refreshing  of  very  sweet  and  tastio  water.'  1'urchas's  Pilgrims,  iv. 
1158. 

s  Brazil  was  discovered,  in  1500,  by  a  Portuguese  squadron, 
which  had  been  fitted  out  by  King  Emmanuel  for  the  East  Indies, 
but  was  driven  by  a  storm  upon  its  coast.  Anderson's  History  of 
Commerce,  &c.  ii.  19.     The  first  Englishman  who  reached  Brazil 
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and  the  intercourse  was  kept  up  from  time  to  time 
until  1580 B.  This  formed  one  channel  of"  information. 
Anotber  was  supplied  by  the  reports  of  the  same 
countries  brought  home  to  Europe,  by  those  who  had 
accompanied  Magellan,  when  he  first  penetrated,  in 
1520,  the  straits  which  stdl  hear  bis  name ;  and  by 
others  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  nations,  who 
preceded  the  English  in  their  adventurous  expeditions. 
The  stories  which  they  circulated  of  strange  lands, 
and  yet  stranger  people,  were  charged,  as  might  be 
expected,  with  the  many  marvellous  traditions  which 
the  merchant  and  the  mariner  received,  aB  they  passed 
onwards  in  their  course ;  and  when  transferred,  as 
they  soon  were,  by  the  writers  of  fiction  at  home,  to 
the  pages  of  their  romances  and  plays,  added  a  frcBh 
interest  to  the  scenes  which  their  fancy  drew '. 

was  Captain  William  Hawkins,  the  father  of  Sir  John,  as  early  as 
the  year  1530.     llakluyt,  iv.  l!)l),  199. 

0  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce,  &c.  ii.  till.  A  most  inter- 
esting account  is  to  be  found  iu  Hnkluyt,  iii.  511—  6JII,  of  a  voyage 
to  Mexico,  performed  by  Robert  Tomson,  an  English  merchant,  ill 
1553.  A  description  of  a  storm  which  overtook  them,  as  they  were 
approaching  .San  Juan  de  UUoa,  is  scarcely  inferior  to  any  in  our 
language.  The  persecution,  also,  which  ho  and  his  companions 
suffered  upon  their  arrival  at  Vera  Cruz,  on  account  of  their  being 
members  of  the  English  Church,  and  his  banishment  to  Spain,  and 
imprisonment  for  three  years  hy  the  Inquisition,  are  described  in 
terms  of  must  touching  and  truthful  interest.  I  regret  that  I  can- 
not find  room  for  the  account  of  a  conversation,  which  took  place 
at  the  table  of  one  of  the  chief  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  between 
him  and  others  of  the  company,  on  the  subject  of  the  Reformation 
in  England,  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  abolition  of  images,  and 
of  the  invocation  of  saints.  There  is  a  shrewdness  and  cogency  in 
the  arguments  there  advanced,  a  careful  perusal  of  which  will  well 
repay  the  reader.  The  account  also  given  of  New  Spain,  Sift,  are 
all  deserving  of  attention.     Ih.  511  —  507. 

*   Hence  the  language  which  Shakspeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
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But  Englishmen  were  now  to  learn, 
through  more  direct  and  authentic  chan- 
nels, the  real  position  and  character  of  those  distant 
regions  to  which  other  nations  had  pointed  the  way. 
Drake  was  the  first  English  commander  who  passed, 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  into  the  waters  of 
the  South  Pacific.  He  did  this  in  1578,  when  littiS 
more  than  half  a  century  had  elapsed  since  the  first 
discovery  of  that  passage.  The  remainder  of  that 
season,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  year  following, 
were  passed  hy  him  in  prosecuting  his  discoveries  along 
the  west  coast  of  South  America,  and  among  some 
few  of  the  islands  which  are  scattered  throughout  the 
Pacific.  He  next  proceeded  as  far  as  forty-three  de- 
grees, north  latitude,  whence,  hy  reasou  of  the  severe 
cold,  he  retired  five  degrees  southwards,  and  anchored 
in  '  a  faire  and  good  Baye,'  supposed  to  bo  that  of 
Port  San  Francisco,  on  the  coast  of  California ;  and 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  whole  world  is  now  so 
powerfully  attracted  on  account  of  its  mines  of  gold. 
The  inhabitants  of  that  country  gave  themselves  up 
to  Drake,  and  he  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of 
Elizabeth,  calling  it  'Nona  Albion.'  Upon  leaving 
that  coast,  he  steered  for  the  Moluccas  or  Spice 
Islands,  where  he  was  received  kindly  by  the  King  of 


Caliban,  when  he  confesses  the  magic  authority  of  his  roaster  Proa 
pen),  saying, 

His  art  is  of  such  power, 
It  would  control  my  dam's  god,  Setebos, 
And  make  a  vassal  of  him. — Tempest,  Act  i.  Scene  2, 
Seteboa  was  the  object  of  worship  among  the  Patagonians  ;  onil 
a  knowledge  of  that  circumstance  could  only  have  been  gathered 
from  the  recent  records  and  stories,  which  were  in  circulation  re- 
specting Magellan's  voyage,  when  Shakspearc   thus  connected 
with  the  latest  of  his  plays. 
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Ternate,  the  richest  and  moat  important  island  of  the 
group.  Tbence  he  pursued  his  course,  by  Java,  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  he  doubled;  and,  having 
touched  upon  the  coast  of  Guinea,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  his  ship  with  water, — the  only  one  out  of 
five  originally  under  his  command,  which  had  survived 
the  perils  of  the  voyage, — reached  England  at  the  close 
of  the  year  15S0.  Thus,  within  three  years  from  the 
time  in  which  he  had  left  his  native  shores,  Drake 
had  circumnavigated  the  world8. 

The  course  marked  out  by  Drake  was  Ana  cauun- 
followed,  a  few  years  afterwards,  by  Ca- 
vendish, who  scrupled  not,  in  the  course  of  his  espo- 
.  seize  and  plunder  whatsoever  came  in  his 
way,  cither  by  sea  or  land.  He  returned  home,  in 
somewhat  less  than  two  years,  laden  with  the  rich 
spoils  wlneh  he  had  thus  unrighteously  obtained. 
Tempted  by  this  succcbs,  he  set  out,  in  1591,  upon 
another  voyage,  from  which  he  never  returned.  At 
one  tiiiK'  his  ships  were  arrested  in  their  course  by 
calms;  at  .■mother,  dispersed  by  storms;  sickness  and 
mutiny  broke  out  among;  his  crews;  and,  at  length, 
he  died  through  fatigue  and  disappointment'. 


•  Hakluvt,  iv.  2:t2— 24C.  Drake  aim,  u<  well  as  Clifford,  had  a 
rhaplain  willi  liini,  who  line  recorded  the  adventures  in  which  he 
bore  a  part ;  but  the  advice  which  the  chaplain  appears  to  have 
fiver  to  him,  on  one  occasion,  with  respect  to  the  mode  in  which 
k>  might  repair  the  losses  which  he  had  received  from  the  Spaniards, 

tftlimiirh  '  doer  in  sea-divinity, *  as  Fuller  terms  it,  ( Holy  State, 
IA  of  Drake,  IOC;  see  also  Prince's  Worthies  of  Devon,  23!),) — 
«•  not  that  which  truth  or  justice  could  have  recognised. 

•  UeU'nt.  iv.  318— 341,  and  381—373.     This  brier  notice  of 
,  or  Candish  (as  he  is  sometimes  called),  might  lead  the 

>ho  is  not  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  his  life,  to 
;  thai  be  ni  nothing  else  hut  a  wild  and  reckless  buccaneer. 
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The  necessary  consequence  of  suck  intercourse  with 
different  and  remote  countries  of  the  globe,  was  to 
induce  the  desire  of  making  settlements  in  some  of 
them;  and  the  countries  first  discovered  by  British 
mariners  were  naturally  chosen  as  the  first  place  in 
which  to  make  this  experiment.  Accordingly,  in  the 
20th   year  of  Elizabeth,  Letters   Patent 

First  Charter  J  ,  ,      ,  ' 

frrantcd  by  were  granted  by  her  to  Sir  llumlrey  Gil- 
sir  Humr«7  bert,  of  Compton,  in  Devonshire,  and  hnlf- 
Gflbert-  brother  of  Sir  Walter  Ealegh,   'for  the 

inhabiting  and  planting  of  our  people  in  America.' 
Gilbert  is  described  by  Hume  as  '  the  gallant  sea  ad- 
venturer, who  distinguished  himself  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  year  1571,  as  one  of  the  foremost 
champions  in  defence  of  the  Queen's  prerogative,  in 
opposition  to  Eobert  Bell,  a  Puritan,  who  had  brought 
forward  a  motion  against  the  exclusive  patent  granted 
by  Elizabeth  to  a  company  of  merchants  at  Bristol.1 
He  had  already  served  with  great  distinction,  both 
abroad  and  at  home;  and,  on  account  of  his  exploits 
in  Ireland,  had  been  appointed  to  the  chief  command 
in  the  province  of  Munster.  A  Discourse,  also,  which 
he  published  in  1576,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the 
existence  of  a  passage  by  the  north-west  to  Cathaia 
and  the  East  Indies,  shows  the  long  and  careful  at- 
tention which  he  had  directed  to  that  subject,  and  the 
variety  of  learning,  of  practical  information,  and  of 
ingenious  reasoning,  which  he  bad  brought  to  bear 
upon  it.  Strvpe  speaks  of  him  '  as  a  learned  knight, 
and  of  a  projecting  head ;'  and  Hakluyt  mentions  a 
disputation,  which  he  held  upon  the  subject  of  the 

But  a  letter  written  by  him,  when  he  was  dying,  to  Sir  Tristram 
Gorges,  his  executor,  and  preserved  in  Pnrchas's  Pilgrims,  iv.  1201, 
proves  the  existence  of  a  kindly  ami  grateful  feeling  within  him. 
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north-west  passage,  before  Elizabeth,  with  Jenkinson, 
whose  feata  of  travel  have  been  already  noticed " 
ft,  therefore,  may  well  have  been  deemed  worthy 
of  being  selected  as  the  leader  of  this  perilous  enter- 
prise, lie  was  an  admirable  specimen  of  those  men 
whom  the  great  poet  and  dramatist  of  the  age  de- 
scribes as  not  suffered  'to  spend'  their  'youth  at 
home,'  but  Bent 


Th 


Some,  to  the  wars,  to  try  their  fortune  there. 
Some,  to  discover  islands  far  away  ". 


Terms  ofthe 

C'll T. 


The  power  conferred  upon  Gilbert  by 
his  Patent,  which  bears  date  June  11,  157H, 
was  nothing  less  than  that  of  holding,  occupying,  and 
by  himself  and  his  heirs  and  assigus,  any 
iiid  territory  which  ho  might  discover,  'not 
actually  possessed  of  any  Christian  prince  or  people ;' 
of  leading  thither  any  English  subject,  who  should  be 
willing  to  join  his  band ;  of  disposing  of  any  of  the 
prop'  -!nl  in  them,  'in  fee  simple  or  other- 

wise, according  to  the  order  of  the  laws  of  England,' 
to  any  person  who  should  be  in  allegiance  to  the  Eng- 
lish crown ;  and  of  continuing  to  hold  the  same  '  by 
homage,'  and  by  the  payment  of  '  the  lift  part  of  all 
the  core  of  gold  and  silver  that,  from  time  to  time,' 
•hould  '  be  there  gotten.'  It  was  provided,  also,  that 
no  person  should,  without  the  special  license  of  Gil- 
bert, and  bis.  heirs  and  assigns,  be  allowed  to  settlo 
with  1  leagues  of  any  place  which,  during 

the  six  years  next  ensuing,  they  might  have  occupied ; 

lame,  f.   184—106;    Strype's  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
100— 102;  Somen'  Tracts,  i.  308— 3U5-,   IlaUuyt,  i,  678.  iii.  32 
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and  that  if  any  should  he  found  doing  bo,  they  and 
their  property  should  he  detained  and  possessed  as 
'  good  and  lawful  prize  according  to  the,  discretion '  of 
him  and  his  associates.  He  and  they,  moreover,  were 
invested  with  full '  authoritie  to  correct,  punish,  par- 
don, govern,  and  rule,  by  their  and  every,  or  any  of 
their  good  discretions  and  pollicies,  as  well  in  causes 
capitall  or  criminall,  as  ciuill,  both  marine  and  other,' 
all  such  British  subjects  as  should  'hereafter  adven- 
ture themselves '  in  the  territories  which  they  occu- 
pied, and  also  to  dcrise  and  establish  statutes,  laws, 
and  ordinances  for  their  better  government ;  provided 
always,  that  the  said  laws  '  be  as  neere  as  conveniently 
may,  agreeable  to  the  forme  of  the  laws  and  poll  icy  of 
Htcopiition  England ;  and  also,  that  they  be  not  against 
Suf profess0-  tnc  true  Christian  faith  or  religion  now 
td  iri  the  professed  in  the  Church  of  England,  nor  in 
EngiEiid.  any  wise  to  withdraw  any  of  the  subiecta 

or  people  of  those  lands  or  places  from  the  allegiance 
of  the  Queen,  '  her  heires  or  succcssours,  as  their 
immediate  sovereigns  under  God.' 

A  power  was  further  given  to  the  lord  treasurer  of 
England,  for  the  time  being,  and  to  the  privy  council, 
to  '  authorize  and  licence '  Gilbert  and  his  heirs,  to 
embark  and  transport  out  of  the  realms  of  England 
and  Ireland  all,  or  such  portion  of  their  goods,  as 
Bhould  be  'thought  meete  and  eonueuient  for  their 
better  relief  and  supportation.'  And,  lastly,  it  was 
provided,  that,  if  the  parties  to  whom  this  Patent  waa 
granted,  should  '  hereafter  robbe  or  spoile  by  sea  or  by 
land,  or  doe  any  act  of  vniust  and  vnlawfull  hostilitie 
to  any  of  the  subjects  of '  the  English  crow-n,  or  of 
those  allied  with  England ;  and  should  refuse,  within 
a  given  time,  to  '  make  full  restitution  and  satisfaction 
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of  all  such  iniuries  done ;'  then  they  should  themselves 
je  placed  'out  of  the  protection  :ind  allegiance  of 
England,  and  no  longer  'bee  aduowed,  maintained,  or 
defended,  nor  be  holden  aa  any  of '  hers  ". 

The  articles  of  this  first  Charter,  granted  for  the 
establishment  of  an  English  Colony,  have  been  fully 
set  before  the  reader,  in  order  that  he  may  see  the 
provisions  which  they  contained  for  the  settlement  of 
our  countrymen  in  foreign  lands,  and  the  spirit  in 
which  they  were  drawn  up.  The  remark  made  by 
Robertson  respecting  them,  that  they  '  unfold  the 
ideas  of  that  age,  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  such 
Battlements, '  is  no  doubt  true ;  and,  for  that  reason, 
they  have  been  recited  at  length  in  this  place.  Equally 
true,  also,  is  his  assertion  that  the  extraordinary  powers 
contained  in  this  Charter,  although  '  suited  to  the 
ligh  notions  of  authority  and  prerogative,  prevalent 
in  England  during  the  16th  century,  are  very  repug- 
nant to  more  recent  ideas  with  respect  to  the  rights 
of  free  men,  who  voluntarily  unite  to  form  a  colony  'V 
One  article,  however,  deserves  especially  to  be  noticed, 
— and  it  is  the  more  needful  to  do  so,  as 

TT'bi  *      fact 

Eobertson  has  neither  cited  nor  made  the     needful  to  be 
slightest   reference   to   it, — namely,   that 
which  enacts  that  the  laws  and  ordinances,  devised 
and  established  in  the  new  Colony, '  be  not  against  the 

•'  Hakluyt.iu,  174— 177- 

1J  Robertson's  America,  Works,  jj.  159  and  161.  See  also 
Marshall's  Introduction  to  his  Life  of  Washington.  This  Intro- 
duction is,  for  the  most  part,  a  close  copy  of  the  9th  and  10th 
Books  of  Robertson's  America ;  and,  in  many  instances,  expressed 

the  very  same  words.  The  references  to  him  and  other  writers 
are  gisen  in  the  most  indefinite  and  unsatisfactory  manner ;  so  that 
the  reader  has  but  few  opportunities  of  distinguishing  between  the 
statements  of  Marshall  and  those  of  others. 

VOL.   I.  E 
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true  Christian  faith  or  religion  now  professed  in  the 
Church  of  England.'  The  form  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed reflects,  indeed,  the  spirit  of  despotic  rulo 
which  prevailed  in  that  age ;  yet  the  proclamation  itself 
of  the  true  faith  professed  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  interest  manifested  in  behalf  of  those  wbs 
were  about  to  leave  her  fostering  care  at  home,  that 
they  should  be  preserved  and  strengthened  by  her 
bonds  of  holy  fellowship  abroad,  and  remember,  amid 
all  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  their  new  eatate,  the 
ground  of  their  common  salvation- — these  certainly 
prove,  that,  in  the  first  attempt  to  plant  in  foreign 
climes  a  settlement  of  British  subjects,  the  recognition 
was  broadly  and  distinctly  made  of  their  own  inherit- 
ance in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  tho  obliga- 
tions consequent  upon  it. 

A  further  and  more  explicit  testimony 
to  the  same  effect  is  supplied  in  the  re- 
marks, accompanying  the  narrative  which 
has  come  down  to  us  of  Gilbert's  expedi- 
tion, drawn  up  by  Haies,  himself  captain 
and  owner  of  one  of  the  vessels*  which 
accompanied  it;  and  also  in  the  report,  made  after- 
wards of  the  same  by  Sir  George  Peckhara,  one  of  its 
chief  promoters  ",  The  expedition  itBelf,  indeed,  may 
be  said  to  have  failed  almost  entirely  in  accomplishing 
any  of  its  avowed  objects ;  and  is  truly  described,  by 
the  first  of  the  above  writers,  as  having  '  begun,  con- 
tinued, and  ended  aduersly,'  Great  delays  and  dis- 
appointments were  experienced,  at  the  outset,  by  the 
falling  away  of  several  who  had  promised  to  bear  their 
part  in  the  adventure ;  and,  when  at  length  the 


Further  evi- 
dence of  the 
lame  right 
principles  in 
the  narra- 
tives nf  Hales 
and  Peck- 
ham. 


Hnkluyt,  iii.  184—227  ;  Prince's  Worthies  of  Devon,  327. 
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dition  sailed,  it  was  attacked  by  a  Spanish  squadron, 
and  compelled  to  return  home,  diminished  both  in 
ships  and  men.  In  this  expedition,  Ealegh  "  accom- 
panied hia  brother,  and  wbb  exposed  to  great  danger. 
Nor  was  the  second  attempt,  made  a  few  years  after- 
wards, much  more  successful;  for  many  errors  were 

ommitted  both  in  the  preparation  for,  and  in  the 
srosecution  of,  the  voyage ;  and  the  commander  him- 
self, as  we  shall  see,  perished  on  his  return  from  New- 
bund  land ;  having  done  tittle  more,  with  rulWeiiee  to 
the  general  objects  of  his  mission,  than  take  formal 

'O8session  of  St.  John's  harbour  in  that  Island. 
One  of  the  chief  errors  committed  in  the      „       ,   -, 

Errors  hi  fit- 

equiument  of  the  squadron  was  the  absence      ,|nK  ?bt  lhe 

^  .  ■  .  t       expedition, 

of  any  ot  those  securities  for  the  good 
government  of  the  crews,  which,  we  saw,  in  our  first 
chapter,  had  been  provided  for  the  fleet  of  Sir  Hugh 
WiUoughby,  The  commanders  of  the  respective  ves- 
sels, indeed,  seem  to  have  been  men  of  energy  and 
onest  zeal ;  but  the  sailors  under  them  were,  for  the 
most  part,  pirates  and  others,  who  had  been  '  surprised 
upon  the  narrow  seas  of  England ;'  and  the  disorder, 
ikely  to  arise  from  crews  of  this  description,  was 
ggravated  yet  further  by  the  strange  medley  of  the 
icople  associated  with  them,  namely,  artisans  of  every 
description,  musicians,  '  Morris  dancers,  Hobbyhorsse, 
d  May-like  conceits  to  delight  the  Sauage  people.' 
There  was  no  omission  in  supplying  the  least  of  such 
ike  'toyes,'  as  Haies  quaintly  designates  them;  but 
we  shall  look  in  vain  for  any  trace  of  those  elements 
of  truth  and   order  accompanying  them,  which  can 


,s  Oldys'  Life  of  Ralegh,   40,  and  Birch'a  Life,  674. 
edition,  1839. 
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alone  give  to  the  adventurous  navigator  a  superiority 
over  the  savages  of  foreign  lands ;  and  without  which, 
we  have  Been,  that  Edward  VI.  would  not  that  the 
mariners  of  his  time  should  leave  their  native 
country. 

iti    depar-  ^ne  expedition,  which   thus  contained 

ture,  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruc- 

tion, did  not  finally  leave  England  until  June  11, 15S3. 
It  consisted  of  a  fleet  of  five  sail,  the  smallest  of  which 
was  only  ten  tons  burden  ;  and  the  largest,  a  barke  of 
two  hundred  tons,  which  bore  the  name  of  Ealegb, 
being  fitted  out  and  manned  at  his  sole  charge". 
This  vessel  was  compelled  to  return  to  Plymouth, 
within  a  very  few  days,  in  consequence  of  a  con- 
tagious sickness  having  broken  out  among  its  crew. 
The  rest  of  the  fleet,  'not  a  little  grieved  with  the 
loss  of  the  most  puissant  ship '  in  their  company, 
pursued  a  direct  course  towards  Newfoundland,  and 
reached  it  after  a  voyage  of  seven  weeks.  The  Bmall 
islands  off  the  eastern  coast  were  the  first  pointa 
descried  by  them ;  thence  crossing  Conception  Bay, 
in   a   southerly  direction,  to    Cape    St.  Francis,  the 


11  Id  some  of  the  narratives  of  Ralegh's  life,  it  is  said  that 
actually  embarked  on  board  this  vessel,  as  Vice-Admiral  to 
brother.  Hut  this  cannot  be  correct.  Holes  (our  chief  guide 
this  matter)  speaks  only  of  the  vessel  having  been  '  set  forth,'  by 
Ralegh,  and  that  M.  Butler  was  her  captain,  and  Robert  Davis  of 
Bristol,  master.  A  letter  also  is  to  be  found  in  Pun'has,  iii.  DOS, 
written  by  Gilbert,  four  days  after  he  hud  landed  iti  NY- 
in  which  he  says,  '  I  departed  from  Plymouth  on  the  eleventh  of 
June  with  fiue  aailes,  and  on  the  thirteenth  the  Barke  Kawley  ran 
from  me  in  faire  and  cleere  weather,  hauine;  a  large  winde.  I  pray 
you  solicits  my  brother  Kawley  to  make  them  an  example  of  all 
lanes.'  Tlii-  lust  ^nli-ncc  i-  loudusive  as  to  the  hot  that  Ralegh 
himself  was  not  on  board. 
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thereof. 


arrived  at  St.  Jolni's  harbour, 
rhieh  were  assembled,  at  that 
less  than  thirty-six  sail  of  ves- 
ierent  nations.  The  English  merchants,  who 
ly  residing  at  that  place,  apd  undertook  by 
the  superintendence  of  the  fishing  vessels  which 
wd  thither,  were  at  first  unwilling  to  give  them 
nee  ;  but,  as  soon  as  they  were  informed  that  the 
'-arrived  squadron  had  come  under  the  Queen's 
irity,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  permanent  set- 
upoti  the  Island,  they  gave  them  a  hearty  and 
te  welcome.  Gilbert  and  his  com- 
on  Sunday,  August  4 ;  and, 
following  day,  having  set  up  his 

summoned  all  the  English  and  strangers 
there  to  attend,  read  and  explained  the 
commission  ;  by  virtue  of  which  he  took  pos- 
pf  St.  John's,  and  the  neighbouring  country 
b  extent  of  two  hundred  leagues ;  and,  in  token 
e  authority  vested  in  him,  received  '  after  the 
tn  of  England,  a  rod  and  a  turtle  of  the  same 
Whitbuurrie,  who  published  a  Discourse  upon 
"oundland  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  was  at  St. 
'■  at  this  time,  and  states  in  his  preface  that  he 
jro-witnesa  of  the  scene.  Gilbert  next  pro- 
l  and  delivered  three  laws  to  be  in  force  imme- 
the  first  for  religion,  which  *  in  publique 
should  be  according  to  the  Church  of  Eog- 
id  the  other  two  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
prerogatives  in  that  country.  Obedience  was 
i,  by  the  general  voice  and  consent  of  all  pre- 
nrity  thua  set  up  among  them.  A 
wood  was  erected  near  the  spot,  and  upon  it 
the  arms  of  England  engraven  in  lead ;  and 
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divers  parcels  of  land,  lying  by  the  water  side,  and 
convenient  for  dressing  and  drying  fish,  were  granted 
in  fee  to  various  parties,  upon  condition  of  paying  a 
certain  rent  and  service  to  Gilbert  and  his  heirs  and 
assigns  for  ever. 

The  sequel  of  their  sad  story  must  be 
furtiier  on  briefly  told.  Sickness,  mutiny,  and  rob- 
bery, soon  thinned  their  numbers,  and 
made  their  peril  imminent.  One  vesBel  was  sent  home, 
with  those  of  the  ships'  companies  who  were  disabled. 
The  three  remaining  vessels  left  St.  John's,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  a  southerly  direction,  until  they  came  to 
Cape  Eace.  They  then  shaped  their  course  westward 
toward  the  Bay  of  Placentia,  with  the  view  of  reaching 
ultimately  Cape  Breton ;  but  the  loss  of 
their  largest  ship ",  and  the  failure  of 
pro  vision  a,  forced  them  to  abandon  their 
project,  and  turn  homewards.  Two  vessels  only  now 
remained  out  of  the  whole  number ;  the  one,  com- 
manded by  Hales,  the  author  from  whom  all  our 
information  respecting  the  expedition  is  derived  •  the 
other,  a  small  boat  of  only  ten  tons  burden,  (although 
dignified  with  the  name  of  '  Frigat,')  on  board  of 
which  Gilbert  still  was.  He  had  embarked  in  her, 
when  he  left  St.  John's,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring 
more  conveniently  the  creeks  and  harbours  of  that 


Compelled  by 
]c*eea  to  re- 
turn home. 


"  Among  the  persona  lost  by  the  wreck  of  this  ship,  was  Ste- 
phanus  Parmenins  Rndajus,  a  native  of  Buds,  in  Hungary,  a 
learned  scholar,  '  who,'  as  Huies  tells  us,  '  of  pietie  and  zeale  to 
good  attempts,  aduentured  in  this  action,  minding  to  record  in  the 
Latine  tongue,  the  gests  and  tilings  worthy  of  remembrance  hap- 
pening in  this  discouerte,  to  the  honour  of  our  nation,  the  same 
being  adorned  with  the  eloquent  stile  of  this  Orator  und  rare  Poet 
of  our  time.' 
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indented  coast;  and,  although  he  wa3  entreated  to 
stay  on  board  Haies'a  vessel,  which  he  liad  one  day 
visited  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  surgical  aid  for  a 
lurt  which  he  had  received,  he  refused,  saying,  '  I 
will  not  forsake  my  little  company  going  homeward, 
ith  whom  I  have  passed  so  many  storms  and  perils.' 
"hey  had  at  that  time  proceeded  three  huDdred 
«a  iti  their  course;  and,  soon  afterwards,  when 
were  in  the  parallel  of  the  Azores,  a  storm  over- 
took them,  more  violent  than  any  which  had  been 
rieneed.  The  two  vessels  kept  Lottstiea. 
near  each  other  aa  they  could ;  and  Gilbert  is 
ibed,  in  that  moment  of  danger,  '  as  sitting  abaft 
with  a  booke  in  his  hand,'  and  crying  out  unto  those 
the  other  ship,  as  often  as  they  approached  within 
;  '  we  are  as  neare  to  heaven  by  sea  as  by  laud.' 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  ninth  of  September, 
his  words  of  cheering  fortitude  were  thus  ad- 
unto  his  companions.  Aa  soon  as  the  dark- 
of  that  evening  drew  on,  the  lights  of  his  little 
were  hoisted ;  and  his  consort  kept  them  in 
t  till  midnight,  when  suddenly  they  were  extin- 
bed.  The  cry  forthwith  burst  from  the  watch  of 
*urviving  vessel,  that  their  bravo  commander  was 
t  away  ;  '  which  was  too  true,'  adds  the  narrator  of 
awful  scene,  *  for  in  that  moment  the  Frigat  was 
loured  and  swallowed  vp  of  the  sea.' 
It  is  important  to  observe  the  train  of 
lit  expressed  by  Uaiea,  who  alone 
from  this  disastrous  expe- 
tsoever  may  have  been  its  errors,  he, 
has  recorded  them,  evidently  knew  the  proper 
b  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  in  all  such 
ingg,  and  the  spirit  in  which  they  ought  to 
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be  conducted.  Speaking  of  the  extent  of  discoveries 
in  the  New  World,  up  to  that  time,  by  the  voyagers 
of  other  nations  as  well  as  of  England,  and  of  the 
period  which  had  elapsed  since  their  commencement, 
he  confesses,  that,  in  both  these  respects,  a  glorious 
opportunity  had  been  given  to  sow  the  seed  of  eternal 
life  in  those  lands  of  heathenism,  from  which  a  full 
and  precious  harvest  might  already  have  been  gathered 
in.  He  makes  also  the  distinct  acknowledgment,  that 
this 

1  must  be  the  chiefe  intent  of  such  as  shall  mate  any  attempt  thai 
way ;  or  els  whatsoeuer  is  builded  upon  other  foundation  shall  never 
obtains  happy  success©  nor  continuance).  And  although,'  he  odds, 
*  we  cannot  precisely  iudge  (which  onely  belongeth  to  God),  wUflt 
haue  bene  the  humours  of  men  stirred  vp  to  great  attempts  of  dis- 
covering and  planting  in  those  remote  countreys,  yet  the  event!  It 
shew  that  either  God's  cause  hath  not  bene  chiefly  preferred  by 
them,  or  els  Gi>d  hath  not  permitted  so  abundant  grace  as  the  light 
of  his  word  and  knowledge  of  him  to  be  yet  reuealed  unto  those 
infidels  before  the  appointed  time.' 

In  the  mean  while,  he  'urges  it 

'  as  the  duty  of  every  man  of  great  calling,  in  whom  is  any  instinct 
of  inclination  vnto  this  attempt,  to  examine  bis  owue  motions: 
which,  if  the  same  proceed  of  ambition  or  auarice,  he  may  assure 
himselfe  it  cometh  not  of  God,  and  therefore  cannot  haue  confidence 
of  God's  protection  and  assistance  against  the  violence  (els  irre- 
sistible) both  of  sea,  and  infinite  perils  upon  the  land  ;  whom  God 
yet  may  vse  an  instrument  to  further  bis  cause  and  glory  some  way, 
hut  not  to  build  vpon  so  had  a  foundation.  Otherwise,  if  his 
moriues  he  derived  from  a  vertuous  and  heroyeall  minde,  preferring 
chiefly  the  honour  of  God,  compassion  of  [wore  infidels  eaptiued  by 
the  deuill,  tyrannising  in  most  wonderful  and  dreadful]  manner  over 
their  bodies  and  sondes  ;  nduancemeut  of  his  honest  and  well-dis- 
posed countrcymen,  willing  to  accompany  him  in  such  honourable 
actions ;  reliufe  of  sundry  people  within  this  realme  distressed ;  oil 
these  bo  honourable  purposes,  imitating  the  nature  of  the  munifi- 
cent God,  wherewith  he  is  well  pleased,  who  will  assist  such  an 
action  beyond  expectation  of  man/ 
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He  next  dwells  upon  the  right,  which  priority  of 
discovery  had  given  to  the  English,  over  those  parts  of 
America  which  lay  to  the  north  of  Florida  ;  upon  the 
usurped  authority,  which  France  had  since  attempted 
to  exercise  over  them  ;  and  upon  the  reasons  for  be- 
lieving  ibat  it  was  destined,  by  God's  counsels,  that 
England  should  be  the  evangel  izer  of  that  portion  of 
the  earth.  These  considerations  he  urges  upon  his 
countrymen,  lest  'the  heavy  successe  and  issue'  of 
Gilbert's  enterprise,  '  being  the  firBt  attempt  of  our 
nation  to  plant '  a  Colony,  might  discourage  those  who 

Ithould  'take  the  same  cause  in  hand  hereafter,  and 
miadeetne  that  God  doth  resist  all  attempts  intended 
that  v 
'  The  carriage  of  God's  word  into  those  very  mighty  - 
and  ra»t  count  reys,'  be  reminds  them,  in  conclusion, 
ni  a  work  of  so  high  and  excellent  a  nature  as  should 
'make  men  well  advised  how  they  handled  it;'  and 
their  admonition,  therefore,  and  with  reference  to 
!  aud  enduring  ends,  he  proceeds  to  relate 
ose  particulars  of  the  expedition,  of  which  I 
have  attempted  to  place  the  substance  before  tho 
reader. 

A  irmilar  testimony  is  supplied  in  the 
report  of  the  same  expedition  made  by 
rge  Peck  ham.  He  had  been,  as 
in  the  title  of  the  work,  '  the  chief  adventurer 
sad  furtherer  of  Gilbert's  voyage  ;*  and  sets  forth  the 
ita  progress  and  result,  almost  in  the  very 
of  Hates,  from  whom  he  states  that  he  had 
And  'having  drawn  himself  (to  use  his 
ge)  from  the  history  of  the  failure  of  the 
voyage, '  into  a  more  deepe  consideration  of '  the  v<ty- 
iUt-l!*   '  whether  it  were  as  well  pleasing  to  Al- 
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mightie  God,  as  profitable  to  man  :  as  lawfull,  as  it 
seemed  honourable :  as  well  grateful!  to  the  Sauages, 
as  gainfull  to  the  Christians,'  he  sets  forth  the  argu- 
ments for  which  he  believed  '  the  action  to  bo  honest 
and  profitable/  and  urges  his  countrymen  sto  be  asgisti 
ants  to  this  bo  commendable  an  enterprise.'  The 
object,  which  be  proposes  to  himself  to  prove,  is,  that 

'  the  voyage  lately  enterprized  for  trade,  traffique  and  planting  m 
America,  was  an  action  tending  to  the  lawfull  enlargement  of  her 
74;iic.-ties  dominions,  commodious  to  the  whole  Realme  in  genendl, 
profitable  to  the  adventurers  in  particular,  beneficiall  to  the  Sauages, 
and  a  mutter  to  be  attained  without  any  great  danger  or  difficoltic.' 

Errnneom  It  were  needless  to  follow  this  writer 

tome  ""tab  throughout  all  his  course  of  reasoning, 
arguments.  Qne  par£  0f  ^ja  geiierai  argument,  indeed, 
there  is,  which  deserves  notice,  as  erroneous  and 
fraught  with  serious  mischief,  namely,  the  defence 
which  he  attempts  to  make  of  the  aggressive  occupa- 
tion by  Christians  of  the  countries  inhabited  by 
savages,  upon  the  plea  that  the  land  of  Canaan  was 
thus  taken  possession  of  by  the  Israelites  as  the  in- 
heritance of  God's  people.  No  doubt,  the  Israelites 
did  gain  possession  of  and  distribute  the  land  of 
Canaan  among  themselves;  but  he  who  cites  their 
example  as  an  authority,  in  the  present  instance, 
leaves  altogether  out  of  Bight  the  important  fact,  that, 
in  thus  dividing  the  land  which  had  been  promised  to 
them,  the  sons  of  Abraham  were  acting,  from  first  to 
last,  under  the  express  command  of  God;  that  their 
government  was  directly  and  visibly  carried  on  by 
His  Word;  and  that,  in  the  fulfilment  of  that  Word, 
they  were  made  to  execute  upon  nations  whose  iniquity 
was  full,  the  punishment  denounced  against  them  by 
the  great  Judge  of  all.     To  enter,  therefore,  upon  a 
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tike  career  of  conquest,  and  to  plead,  in  vindication  of 
it.  the  sanction  of  a  like  command,  when  the  command 
itself  was  not  given,  was  to  justify  a  vicious  act  by  an 
argument  yet  more  vicious.  And  the  consequence  of 
iuch  fallacious  reasonings  would  obviously  be  to  cast 
I.  of  Divine  authority  over  any  counsel,  which 
the  violence  or  fraud  of  human  policy  might  suggest. 

i  a  consequence,  it  is  certain,  was  not  present  to 
the  mind  of  the  writer,  who,  in  the  present  instance, 
advanced  the  argument;  for,  in  the  broadest  and  most 
unreserved  mauner,  he  acknowledges  that  a  desire 
to  promote  the  glory  of  God  is  the  only  proper 
ground,  upon  which  any  enterprise,  for  opening  and 
maintaining  intercourse  with  heathen  lands,  can  be 
established,  or  made  to  prosper.  Still,  the  profession 
of  this  principle,  however  just  and  righteous  iu  itself, 
must  not  blind  us  to  the  fallacy  of  the  general  argu- 
ment, -h  he  attempts  to  defend  it. 

The  particular  argument,  by  which  the  same  writer 
trie*  to  show  the  lawful  title  of  the  Queen  to  the  land 
raited  by  Gilbert,  is  advanced  with  as  much  gravity 
as  if  it  were  really  valid  ;  although  it  were  difficult  to 
imagine  any  plea  more  absurd  and  vague  than  that 
which  he  assumes  for  its  basis,  lie  asserts  that  Eli- 
sabeth only  claimed  the  restoration  of  a  territory  which 
had  belonged  to  England,  since  the  year  1170;  that,  * 
about  that  time,  a  Welsh  prince  had  planted  a  colony 
there ;  that  sundry  "Welsh  names  were  still  to  be 
found  in  the  country,  as  witnesses  of  the  fact":  and, 

'•  T"b»  n-ttder  ma?  jierhtips  wish  to  see  this  argument  stated  in 
*•  own  wortli :  '  it  in  very  evident  that  the  planting  there 
in  timv  right  amply  enlarge  her  Maiesth's  territories  and  do- 
migbt  rather  soy)  restore  to  her  Highnesso  ancient 
figfct  and  lateral  in  thojv  countries,  into  the  which  a  liable  and 
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that,  even  the  record  of  Montezuma's  speech  whie 
he  delivered  at  Mexico  in  the  presence  of  Cortez,  i 
which  is  set  forth  in  the  Spanish  Chronicles,  i 
reference  to  the  same.  Leaving,  however,  this  Strang 
legend,  our  author  derives  another,  and  more  special! 
argument,  from  the  fact  that  the  same  laud  had  been 
discovered  by  Cabot 19,  under  the  authority  of  Hen 
Til.  But  the  argument  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
altogether  conclusive,  for  the  question  still  remains 
unanswered,  By  what  authority  did  Henry  grant  his 
Lotters  Patent  ?  That  the  titles,  which  Peckham  tries 
to  establish  in  favour  of  Elizabeth,  were  as  good  as 
those  which  any  other  Christian  sovereign  could  show 
for  their  claim  to  foreign  countries,  before  sueh  time 
as  they  had  actual  possession  of  them,  through  the 
discoveries  of  Columbus  or  Cortez,  of  Pizarro  or  Al- 
buquerque, there  is  no  doubt ;  and,  so  far,  the  asser- 

worthy  personage.,  lineally  descended  from  the  blood  royal  I,  borne 
in  Wales,  named  Madock  ap  Owen  Gwyneth,  departing  from  the 
coast  of  England,  about  the  yeere  of  our  Lord  God  11 70,  arrived 
aud  there  planted  himself  and  his  colonies,  and  afterward  returned 
himself  into  England,  leaving  certaiue  of  his  people  there,  as  ap- 
peareth  in  an  ancient  Welsh  Chronicle,  where  be  then  gave  to 
certaine  islands,  beastes,  and  foules,  sundry  Welsh  names,  as  the 
Island  of  Pengwin,  which  yet  to  this  day  bearetb  the  same.  There 
is  likewise  a  foule  in  the  saide  countreys  called  by  the  same  name  at 
this  day,  and  is  as  much  to  say  in  English  as  white  head,  and  in 
ii'iiili  ill.'  suiili'  fimli.'s  have  white  heads,  There  is  bIm  in  thow 
countries,  a  fruit  called  Gwynethes,  which  is  likewise  a  Welsh  word. 
Moreover,  there  are  divers  other  Welsh  wordes  at  this  day  in  nse. 
All  which  most  strongly  argueth  the  sayd  prince,  with  his  people, 
to  have  inhabited  there,1  See  also  Sou  they  fs  Notes  on  bis  Poem  of 
Madoc. 

13  Speaking  of  this  discovery  by  Cabot  and  his  three  sons,  Lewis, 
Sebastian,  and  Sancius,  Peckham  says,  that,  in  testimony  of  it, 
*  there  is  a  faire  haven  in  Newfoundland,  known,  and  called  until 
this  day  by  the  name  of  Sancius  haven.' 
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btion  to  that  effect,  with  which  he  ends  this  part  of  Ms 
argument,  is  correct.    Nevertheless,  much  more  direct 
tangible  evidence  than  that  which  he  brings  for- 
is  required,  before  we  can  accompany  the  writer 
to  the  conclusion  which  he  is  so  anxious  to  establish. 

After  having  made,  however,  every  abate- 
ment,  from  the  torce  of  his  arguments,  intended  by 
rbicfa  such  considerations  demand,  there  Hon,  in  the 
no  doubt  that  the  main  and  promi-  lnaln  r's ' ' 
aent  object  which  this  *  chief  adventurer,1  in  the  first 
Bbrt  to  plant  a  British  settlement  abroad,  desired  to 
Bote,  was  the  extension  of  Christian  truth  by  the 

Eion  of  the  Christian  name;  ant!,  that,  bad  the 
e  object  been  faithfully  recognised  and  earnestly 
jht  after,  by  those  who  followed  him,  the  records 
« if  iiur  Colonial  History  would  have  supplied  materials 
of  a  far  more  grateful  character  than  those  which  it 
now  presents  to  our  view. 


CHAPTER  III, 
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Patent  grant- 
ed by  Elisa- 
beth to  Ka- 
Legtl, 


The  failure  of  Gilbert's  expedition  cheeke 
not  the  spirit  of  adventure.  Ralegh  ws 
eager  to  rush  forward  and  secure  the  priz 
which  his  brother  bad  failed  to  grasp ;  and  obtained 
from  Elizabeth,  in  the  nest  year,  a  freBh  Patent,  for 
six  years,  renewing,  to  him  and  to  his  heirs,  the  powers 
which  had  been  vested  in  his  brother.  It  contains 
also  the  provision,  noticed  in  the  former  instance, 
namely,  that  '  the  statutes,  lawes,  and  ordinances,' 
established  by  him,  in  the  countries  of  which  he 
should  take  possession,  Bhould  '  he,  as  nere  as  conue- 
niently  may  bee,  agreeable  to  the  forme  of  the  lawes, 
statutes,  gouernment,  or  pollicie  of  England,  and  also 
so  as  they  be  not  against  the  true  Christian  faith, 
no  we  professed  in  the  Church  of  England,  nor  in  any 
wise  to  withdrawe  away  any  of  the  subiects  or  people 
of  those  lands  or  places  from  the  alleagance  of  the 
Queen,  her  '  heires  and  successours,  as  their  in 
diate  Soueraigne  vnder  God '.' 

1  Hakluyt,  iii.  2DJ— 301. 
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Letters  bear  date  March  25, 1854.  Am.flis  and 
On  the  27th  of  the  following  month,  two  *S'^**" 
barks,  commanded  by  Amadas  and  Bar-  k1"16- 
Iwre,  sailed  from  the  west  of  England,  at  the  charge 
tnd  by  direction  of  Ralegh  ;  and,  taking  the  southerly 
course  then  usually  pursued  by  the  Canaries  and  West 
Indies,  reached  North  America,  by  the  Gulf  of  Flo- 
rida, ou  the  2nd  of  July.  The  13th  of  the  same  month 
av  these  mariners  land  upon  the  low  sandy  coast  of 
in  Island ',  called  by  them  Wocokon ;  and  take  formal 
possession  of  it,  in  the  Queen's  name.  The  next  day, 
they  were  visited  by  the  brother  of  the  king  of  the 
country,  who  eame  with  a  company  of  fifty  men  in 
boats;  the  king  himself  being  detained  by  a  severe 
wound  which  he  had  received  in  battle.  These  natives 
•re  described  as  being  '  very  handsome  and  goodly 
people,  and  in  their  behaviour  as  mannerly  and  civil 
M  any  of  Europe,'  The  most  friendly  intercourse  was 
begun  and  curried  on  between  them  and  the  English 
itrangers ;  and  some  vague  information  was  obtained 

'  Soppoted  to  be  the  Inland  of  Okakoke,  or  Ocrakoek,  which 
IBM  prmlM  to  the  coast  of  N,  Carolina  ;  and  by  which  an  inlet,  of 
tW  iMmt  name,  enters  into  Pamlico  Sound.  Stith's  History  of 
factum,  ft.  As  this  writer  and  his  work  will  frequently  be  re- 
16,  it  may  be  well  to  state  here  that  he  was  a  clergyman,  who 
faithfully  in  Virginia,  during  the  18th  century.  In  the 
of  the  fir*t  edition  of  bis  wurk,  17^7*  be  is  called, '  Rector 

-t  Hrnrv-^  P:iri-1\  md  one  of  the  (icivtr -s  of  William  ami  Mary 

CtBi it . '  and.  in  a  later  edition,  1753,  '  President  of  the  College  of 
Mary  in  Virginia.'  The  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the 
npon  Virginia,  published  before  his  time,  with  the  exception 
gf  th*  evecUatit  but  confused  materials  in  Captain  Smith's  History, 
■  «U>c«d  ky  him,  in  his  preface,  as  a  reason  for  writing  another 
B if  nt  OUmiion's  History,  published  a  few  yean  before  bis 
m,  it  Joatlf  (poken  of  by  Stith,  in  very  disparaging  terms,  33. 
1*7.  1  lit,  ami  also  by  Beverley,  in  his  Preface. 
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with  respect  to  the  natural  productions  of  the  country, 
and  the  manners  of  the  people.  They  aftenvards  dis- 
covered another  Island,  called  Roanoak  (which  name 
it  still  bears),  about  five  miles  distant  from  the  pro- 
vince which  now  bears  the  name  of  North  Carolina ; 
and  thence,  having  taken  on  board  two  of  the  natives, 
returned  to  England.  Short,  however,  as  had  been 
the  period,  during  which  these  mariners  tarried  upon 
the  American  coast,  and  slight  the  acquaintance  which 
they  had  made  with  its  inhabitants,  their  report  ex- 
cited the  desire  of  England  to  possess  the  country; 
and,  as  a  present  token  of  the  power  about  to  be 
established  there,  the  name  of  Wingandacoa,  by  which 
the  natives  called  it,  was  exchanged  for  that  of  Vir- 
ginia, by  the  command,  and  in  memory  of,  the  virgin 
Queen  Elizabeth'. 

At  the  close  of  the  same  year,  1584, 
Balegh's  Patent  for  discovering  foreign 
countries  was  confirmed  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament, and  fresh  etforts  were  quickly 
made  by  him  to  exercise  its  authority.  A 
fleet  of  seven  sail  was  sent  out  April  9,  1585,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Biebard  Greenvill,  an  officer  of 
high  distinction,  for  the  double  purpose  of  cruizing 
among  some  of  the  "West  India  Islands,  and  of  plant- 
ing a  Colony  in  that  part  of  America  which  Ralegh 
already  claimed  aa  his  own.  On  the  26th  of  June, 
they  anchored  off  the  Island,  first  discovered  by  their 
predecessors ;  thence,  passing  over  to  the  main  land, 
visited  Borne  of  its  chief  towns,  and  renewed  a  friendly 

*  Haklnyt,  iii.  301—307  i  Smith's  History  of  Virginia,  4.  The 
country  firat  called  Virginia  has  since  been  called  North  Carolina; 
and  the  original  name  is  applied  to  the  territory  immediately  ad- 
joining it  on  the  north. 


Ralegh's  Pa- 
tent confirm- 
ed liy  Parlia- 
ment i  and  a 
second  fleet 
seat  out  by 
him  under 
GreenvUl. 
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the  Colonists 
at  Itoanoak. 


course  with  the  people  and  their  native  rulers; 
having  left  a  company  of  upwards  of  one  hundred 
under  the  charge  of  Master  Kalph  Lane,  upon 
stand  of  Eoanoak,  set  sail  again  for  England  \ 
te  chief  persons  of  note  thus  left  under 
I  at  Koanoak,  were  Amadas,  commaa- 
of  the  former  expedition,  who  was 
■Bed  by  the  title  of  '  Admirall  of  the  conntrey,* 
Bariot,  who  bore  a  still  loftier  name,  as  foremost 
te  men  of  science  in  that  day.  He  had  been  the 
ematical  preceptor  of  Balegh ;  and,  in  obeying 
ummons  to  accompany  the  expedition,  gave  to  it 
moat  valuable  aid  which  could  be  derived  from 
ua  strength.  But  neither  science,  nor  skill,  nor 
ige,  availed  these  settlers  any  thing.  AVithin  little 
i  than  eight  months,  the  Iobs  of  their  boats  and 
isions,  the  extreme  difficulty  of  obtaining  fresh 
lie*,  and  the  murderous  and  incessant  warfare 
•d  against  them  by  the  natives,  brought  them  to 
bat  extremity.  They  were  only  saved  from  total 
■action  by  the  arrival  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who, 
■ciing  from  a  train  of  successful  enterprises  against 
Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies,  had  de-  BrougM 
iaed  upon  Tisiting  this  new  settle-  'J™£e  T 
;  of  nil  countrymen  ;  and,  finding  their 
eaa,  took  the  survivors  on  board  his  own  ships, 
arrived  safely  with  them  at  Portsmouth,  July  27, 

I!  days  after  their  departure,  Green- 
n  arrived  at  Roanoak  with  fresh 
<>f  men  and  Bhips  ;  but,  unable  to  learn  any 
of  his  people,  returned  to  England,  leaving  in 
alar 
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the  Island  fifteen  men,  with  provisions  for  two  years, 
as  a  nucleus  around  which  further  materials  of  strength 
might  hereafter  be  collected.  This  small  band  of 
settlers  soon  perished.  No  record  has  come  down  to 
us  of  the  particulars  of  their  miserable  end;  but  the 
fact  itself  appears  in  a  narrative,  still  extant,  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  nest  hand  of  Colonists,  sent  out,  in 
the  following  year,  under  governor  White. 

'The  same  night  (July  22nd,  1637),  at  sunne-set,'  soy*  the 
author  of  the  narrative,  '  we  went  aland  on  the  island,  in  the  place 
where  our  fifteene  men  were  left,  but  we  found  none  of  them,  tior 
any  signe  that  they  had  bene  there,  sauing  onely  wee  found  the 
bones  of  one  of  those  fifteene,  whieh  the  Sauagcs  had  slam 
before.' 

On  the  following  day,  he  describes  their  journey  to  a 
fort  which  Lane  had  erected  at  the  north  of  tbe 
island,  and  says, 

1  When  we  came  thither,  we  found  the  fort  rased  downe,  but  all 
the  houses  standing  vnburt,  sailing  that  the  neather  roomes  of 
them,  and  also  of  the  forte,  were  ouergrowen  with  Melons  of  Uiuera 
aortc.3,  and  Deere  within  them,  feeding  on  those  Melons:  so  wee 
returned  to  our  company,  without  hope  of  euer  seeing  any  of  the 
fifteene  men  lining  8.' 

Evidences  of         ^e  accounts  of  these  abortive  effori 
riant  fwiing      jo  plant   the  first  British  settlement  in 

and  conduct  r  a 

in  tome  of     America,  contain  evidences,  which  we  ea 

the  rllief 

parties    en-     not  omit  to  notice,  of  the  feelings  of  son 
theV°e  trans-      who  were  the  most  prominent  actors  in 
the  scenes  therein  described.     One,  is  th 
consciousness  plainly  avowed  by  them,  that  much 
tbeir  misury  was  (lie  direct  consequence  of  tbe  mis- 
conduct of  some  of  their  own  party,  and  a  punishment 

0  Halcluyt,  ui.  323— 348. 
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inflicted  upon  them  by  God  for  it.     Thus,  in  the  de- 
titm  of  their  departure  from  Koanoak,  on  board 
Drake's  fleet,  we  meet  with  this  touching  passage ; 

feare  they  should  be  left  behinde,  they  left  nil  things  can- 
ity, **  if  they  had  bene  chased  from  thence  by  a  mighty  army : 
t  fco  doubt  90  they  were;  for  the  hand  of  God  came  vpon  them 
fcr  the  cruelty  mid  outrages  committed  by  some  of  them  against  the 
i  inhabitants  of  that  countrey.' 

ier  evidence  is  the  fact,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  cruel  aets  committed  by  some  of  them,  a  desire 
had  been  manifested  on  the  part  of  others,  to  teach 
the  savages  of  thoBe  regions  that  truth,  which  alone 
could  make  the  arrival  of  the  European  Colonist  a 
Moving  to  them ;  and,  that,  in  some  instances,  their 
teaching  had  made  successful  progress.  A  report  had 
been  raised  among  a  party  of  the  natives,  during  the 
temporary  absence  of  Lane,  that  he  and  his  company 
had  been  slain,  or  starved,  by  certain  tribes  whom 
they  had  gone  to  visit ;  and  this  report,  it  is  said, 

•  Tookc  5uch  effect  in '  the  breasts  of  those  natives  who  were 
'tain-  bay  grew  nor  ondy  into  contempt  of  vs,  but  also 

lamlnrj  to  iln-ir  former  n-ucrend  opinion  in  shew,  of  the  Al- 
■il,lilii  God  of  hcoutii,  and  lesns  Christ  whom  wee  serue  and 
•main,  whom  before  they  would  acknowledge  and  confessc  the 
J.!?  God),  now  they  began  to  blaspheme,  and  flatly  to  say,  that 
Mr  LoruV  God  was  not  God,  since  hee  suffered  vs  to  sustaine  much 
bofir,  and  alio  to  be  killed.' 

Th*  raah  conclusion  of  these  men  was  but  a  sample, 
indeed,  of  that  spirit,  which  bo  often  tempts  the  civi- 
Ewd,  no  lass  than  the  barbarian,  to  "judge  according 
to  the  appearance,"  and  therefore  to  "judge  not 
righteous  judgment"  (John  vii.  24)  ;  but,  nevertheless, 
tie  vrry  acknowledgment  and  confession  of  the  true 
God  and  of  Ills  Son  Jesus  Christ,  which,  for  a  season, 
r  2 
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the  Indians  had  been  led  to  make,  in  accordance  witl 
that  service  and  worship  which  they  saw  paid  bj  the 
Englishmen  who  had  landed  upon  their  shores,  is  a 
proof,  that,  among  those  Englishmen,  there  were  not 
wanting  the  hearts  of  Christian  men. 
Remarkably  A  more  remarkable  and  decisive  te 

blThTrepors  mony,  to  the  same  effect,  occurs  in  the 
of  Koriot.  report  made  by  Hariot,  the  most  eminent 
man  of  their  company.  He  published  it  the  year  after 
he  and  his  comrades  had  been  rescued  from  their  peri- 
lous state,  and  brought  home  to  England  ;  and,  having 
first  described  the  geographical  position  of  the  country, 
His  noiice  of  its  soil,  its  climate,  and  natural  produe- 
or^rZtS  tions,— among  which  Potatoes  and  To- 
and  Tobacco,     haeco 7,  then  for  the  first  time  made  known 


?  Hakluyt,  iii.  324 — 340.  He  describes  Potatoes,  under  the 
name  of  Openawk,  as  having  the  roots  round,  and  '  hanging  together 
us  if  fised  on  ropes,  and  good  for  food,  either  boiled  or  roasted.' 

Tobacco  is  called,  also,  by  the  name  of  Nicotia,  from  Jean 
Nieot,  the  French  ambassador,  who  brought  it  out  of  Portugal  into 
France,  some  years  before.  (Oldys'  Ralegh,  1i.)  It.  had  been 
discovered  by  the  celebrated  French  navigator,  Jaqueg  Carder,  IS 
early  as  the  year  1535,  in  his  second  voyage  to  Canada ;  and  the 
following  report  was  then  given  of  it :  '  There  groweth  also  a  cer- 
taine  kind  of  herbe,  whereof  in  Sommer  they  make  great  prouisioe 
for  all  the  yeerc,  making  great  account  of  it,  and  onely  men  vse  of 
it,  and  first  they  cause  it  to  be  dried  in  the  Sunne,  then  weare  it 
about  their  neckes  wrapped  in  a  little  beasts  skirme  made  like  a 
little  bagge,  with  a  hollow  peeee  of  stone  or  wood  like  a  pipe  :  then 
when  they  please  they  make  pouder  of  it,  and  then  put  it  in  one  of 
the  ends  of  the  said  Cornet  or  pipe,  and  laying  a  cole  of  fire  upon 
it,  at  the  other  ende  sucke  so  long,  that  they  fill  their  bodies  full  of 
smoke,  till  that  it  eometh  out  of  their  mouth  and  nostrils,  even  as 
out  of  the  Tonncll  of  a  chimney.  They  say  that  this  doth  keepe 
them  warme  and  in  health :  they  neuer  goe  without  some  of  it 
about  them.   Wo  ourselues  haue  tryed  the  same  smoke,  and  hauifig 
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to  our  oirn  people,  find  a  prominent  place, — he  neit 
relates  the  character,  customs,  and  religion  of  the  na- 

pot  it  in  our  moutbes,  it  seemed  almost  as  hot  as  Pepper.'     Hak- 

Camden,  in  his  life  of  Elizabeth,  thus  describes  its  introduction 
England,  on  the  return  of  Lane's  people:  'These  men  who 
tins  brought  back  were  the  first  that  I  know  of,  that  brought 
England  that  Indian  plant  which  they  called  Tabaeca  and 
or  Tobacco,  which  they  used  against  crudities,  being  taught 
the  Indians.  Certainly,  from  that  time  forward,  it  began  to 
into  prat  reaneft,  and  to  be  mid  at  an  high  rule,  whilst  in  a 
time  many  men  every  where,  some  for  wantonness,  sotne  for 
sake,  with  insatiable  desire  and  greediness  suck'd  in  the 
smoke  thereof  through  an  earthen  pipe,  which  presently 
the;  blew  out  again  at  their  nostrils ;  insomuch  that  tobacco  shops  • 
an  Dow  a«  ordinary  in  most  towns  as  tap-houses  and  taverns.  So 
that  ih*  Englishmen's  bodies  (as  one  said  wittily)  which  are  so  de- 
Igkted  with  this  plant,  seem  as  'twere  to  be  degenerated  into  the 
■Mr*  of  Barbarians,  sioce  they  are  delighted  with  the  same  things 
rtu-h  the  Barbarians  nse." '  Camden,  in  Bishop  Kcnnet'l  Hbtorj 
ofKngUn.l.  ii.  609,610. 

Lis  Life  of  Ralegh,  p.  73,  mentions  the  tradition  of  his 
tobacco  at  first  privately  in  his  study,  and  of  the  servant, 
to  wait  on  him  there,  surprising  him  one  time  with  his 
Of  ale  and  nutmeg  as  he  was  intent  upon  his  book,  before 
W  sad  dont-  ail  pipe;  and  seeing  the  smoke  reeking  out  of  his 
■■■tli,  threw  all  the  ale  into  his  face ;  then  running  down  stairs 
aWmed  the  family  with  repeated  exclamations,  that  his  master  was 
as  fir*,  sad  before  they  could  get  up  would  be  burnt  to  ashes. 
-  adds,  •  if  true,  has  nothing  in  it  of  more  surprising  or 
■naialliliil  simplicity,  than  there  was  in  that  poor  Norwegian,  who 
apoB  lb*  nrot  right  of  roses  could  not  be  induced  to  touch,  though 
U  m  t  hew  grow,  being  to  amazed  to  behold  trees  budding  with 
■* :  or,  tu  come  closer  by  way  of  retaliation,  than  there  was  in 
aaaat  Vtrximan*  Ihemaelves,  who,  the  first  time  they  seized  upon  a 
vawtity  of  gunpowder  which  belonged  to  the  English  ooluj, 
aval  it  for  grain,  or  the  seed  of  some  strange  vegetable,  in  the 
earth,  with  fnll  axpoctation  of  reaping  a  plentiful  crop  of  combus- 
aaa  by  the  not  harvest  to  scatter  their  enemies.' 
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tives.    He  gained  his  knowledge   of  tlie   latter,  he 
says, 


"  By  halting  speciall  fatniliaritie  with  some  of  their  priests,  wherein 
(he  adds)  they  were  not  so  sun.'  grounded,  nor  gnuf  Hurb  crediU 
to  their  traditions  and  stories,  but  through  conuersing  with  vs,  they 
were  brought  into  great  doubts  of  their  owne,  and  no  small  ad- 
miration of  ours,  with  earnest  desire  in  many,  to  learne  more  than 
wee  had  meanes  for  want  of  perfect  utterance  in  their  language, 
eipresse.' 

The  mathematical  instruments,  clocks,  glasses, 
and  books,  belonging  to  the  English,  made  bo  great  I 
impression  upon  the  natives,  that,  he  says, 

*  They  thought  they  were  rather  theworkea  of  Gods  then  of  l 
or  at  the  least  wise,  they  had  bene  giuen  and  taught  vs.  of  the  i 
.  -  Which  made  many  of  them  to  haue  such  an  opinion 

gained  o?cr  of  vs,  as  that  if  they  knew  not  the  truetb  of  God  tod 
ns"ves'  Religion  already,  it  was  rather  to  bee  had  from  « 
whom  God  so  specially  lotted,  then  from  n  people  tbat  were  M 
simple,  as  they  found  tliemscluea  to  be  in  comparison  of  ti, 
Whereupon  greater  credite  was  giuen  vnto  that  wee  spake  of,  con- 
cerning such  matters.' 

Nor  was  the  homage,  which  the  instinctive  sympa- 
thies of  these  untutored  men  paid  to  the  superiority 
of  Hariot,  wasted  by  his  own  carelessness  and  want 
of  zeal.  On  the  contrary,  he  strove  earnestly  ft 
their  spiritual  welfare. 

Ttie  Holy  '  Many    times    (he  says),  and   in   euery   towne 

Scriptures  where  I  came,  according  as  I  was  able,  I  mode  de- 

rieclaretl     tn  , 

them  \>y  Ha-       claratiuti  of  tin'  contents  of  the  Bible,  that  therein 

"ot-  was  set   foorth    the   true  and  onely  God,  and  hi* 

mightie  worker,  that  therein  was  conteined  the  true  doctrine  of  sal- 

nation,  through  Christ,  with  many  particularities  of  Miracles  and 

rlih-tV  points  of  Religion,  as  I  was  able  then  to  vtter,  and  th 

fit  fur  the  time.     And  although  I  told  them  the  booke  mm. 

ind  <>l  itselfc  was  not  of  any  such  vertue,  as  I  thought  T I ■- 

conreiuo,  but  onely  the  doctrine  therein  contented ;  yet  would  many 
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be  glad  to  touch  it,  to  embrace  it,  to  kisse  it,  to  bold  it  to  their 
hreastes  and  beads,  and  stroke  ouer  ali  their  body  with  it,  to  show 
their  hungry  desire  of  that  knowledge  which  was  spoken  of.' 

The  same  faithfulness,  which  thus  stimulated  Harlot 
to  proclaim  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  these 
savages,  led  him  and  those  who  shared  his  spirit,  to  be 
constant  in  their  own  prayers,  and  to  invito  the  chiefs 
likewise  to  hear  their  part  in  the  same. 


'  The  Wiroans  '  (or  chief)  be  adds,  '  with  whom 
we  dwelt,  called  Wingina,  and  many  of  his  people 


nntfl  to  be 
prayed  for  uy 
them  iiiMt-k- 


Thtir  d«ire 
to  be  present 

would  bee  glad  many  times  to  be  with  us  at  oar  worship  of 
prayers,  and  many  times  call  vpon  vs  both  in  his  ,1|E  English, 
owue  towne,  as  also  io  others,  whither  hee  sometimes  accompanied 
vs.  to  pray  ;tmt  riug  1'salmes,  lioping  thereby  to  be  partakers  of  the 
same  effects  which  we  by  that  means  also  expected.  Twise  this 
Wiroans  was  so  grievously  si  eke  that  he  was  like  to 
die,  and  as  be  lay  languishing,  doubting  of  any  helpe 
by  his  owne  priestes,  and  thinking  bee  was  in  such 
danger  for  offending  vs,  and  thereby  our  God,  sent 
for  some  of  vs  to  pray  and  bee  a  meanes  to  our  God  that  it  would 
please  him  either  that  he  might  liue,  or  after  death  dwell  with  him  in 
blisse;  so  likewise  were  the  requests  of  man?  others  in  the  like  case.' 

It  is  impossible  to  read  such  passages,      such  evi- 
and  not  to  be  struck  with  the  evidence     ahiei'V™ u 
which  they  afford  of  Christian  zeal  and     ^^ 
constancy,  manifested  by  members  of  the      *"'"*■ 
English  Church,  in  that  early  effort  to  establish  in  a 
foreign   land   the   knowledge   and    authority   of  the 
English  name.     Tho  evidence  ought  more  carefully  to 
be  observed,  since  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  passed  over 
without   any  notice  by  the   general   historian.     The 
rivalry  of  ambitious  princes,  tho  chivalrous  daring  of 
the  mariner  and  the  soldier  who  unfurl  and  fight  be- 
neath the  banners  of  their  leaders,  the  cupidity  of  tho 
commercial  adventurer  who  tempts  them  onwards  to 
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the  straggle,  appear,  in  all  their  prominence,  in  well- 
nigh  every  page  which  details  the  growth  of  earthly 
empires.     But  those  elements  of  truth  and  peace  and 
holiness,  which  have  heen  given  that  they  may  pervade 
and  impregnate,  with  their  healthful  influence,  each 
skilful  device  of  man's  counsels,  and  each  changing 
department  of  man's  actions  ;  and  to  the  fnrthersnea 
of  which  all  the  energies  of  hia  nature  are  ordained  to 
be  subservient; — elements,  so  richly  furnished  by  the 
"Word  of  God,  and  conveyed  so  unceasingly  through 
all  those  channels  of  His  grace,  which  He  has  ap- 
pointed in  His  Church, — are  lost  sight  of  amid  the 
conflict  of  worldly  interests.    Wheresoever,  therefore, 
the  sound  of  this  heavenly  guide  is  heard  in  the  wild 
uproar  of  human  passions,  and  its  light  seen  to  break 
through  the  dark  clouds  of  human  ignorance,  it  is  our 
privilege,  as  well  as  our  duty,  to  recognise  it,  and  to 
be  thankful  that  we  are  thus  permitted  to  trace,  how- 
soever dimly  and  imperfectly,  the  testimony  of  its 
high  prerogatives.     Such  testimony,  we  have  seen,  haa 
been  supplied  in  the  commissions  granted  by  royal 
authority  to   the  first  Colonists,  who  set  sail  from 
England ;  in  the  express  avowal  of  the  objects  pro- 
posed to  them,  by  one  who  was  foremost  in  urging  on 
the  adventure ;  in  the  narrative  of  another,  who,  being 
entrusted  with  a  share  in  the  command  of  the  expe- 
dition, alone  of  the  commanders  survived  to  tell  of  the 
perils  of  land  and  sea,  from  which  he  had  escaped ;  in 
the  spirit  which  animated  others,  who  renewed  the 
attempt  in  which  their  countrymen  had  failed ;  and, 
especially,  iu  the  efforts  of  those,  who  were  the  most 
distinguished  among  the  first  settlers  in  Virginia,  to 
hold  up  the  light  of  Christianity  to  the  uncivilized 
tribes  of  that  mighty  continent, 
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With  respect  to  Ilariot,  indeed,  there  is  another 
benefit  arising  out  of  the  posaesaion  of  such  evidence, 
namely,  the  testimony  which  it  bears  to  liia  own  belief 
in,  and  reverence  for,  the  Word  of  God.  This  cha- 
racter has  been  denied  to  him  by  Wood, 
in  the  Athena?  Osonienses ;  and  it  is  cheer- 
ing, therefore,  to  feel  assured,  that,  in  this 
instance,  Wood  has  been  mistaken.  It  is 
an  assurance  largely  imparted  to  us,  even  in  the 
records  at  which  we  have  just  glanced,  and  lias  been 
confirmed,  we  gratefully  acknowledge,  by  other  bio- 
graphers, in  foreign  countries  as  well  as  our  own, 
who  have  carefully  directed  their  attention  to  this 
point a. 


Valuable, 
alto,  u   elv- 
Injj    a    right 
view  of  the 

character    of 
Ilariot. 


5  It  is  thus  noticed  in  the  Biographic  Universelle,  (Art.  Ilariot) 
'Wood  a  cherche  a  rcpaudre  des  doutes  eur  lea  sentiments  re- 
ligieux  d'Harriot ;  mais  ses  raisons  out  ete  solideraent  refutees  dans 
le  Dictionnaire  de  Chaufepie.'  It  appears  also,  that,  in  the  in- 
scription upon  Harlot's  monument  in  the  church  of  St,  Christopher, 
London,  where  he  was  buried,  care  was  taken  to  vindicate  his  name 
from  the  reproach  which  had  been  cast  upon  it,  by  an  explicit 
statement  of  his  true  belief; — the  concluding  line  being  '  Dei  Trini. 
nnius  cultor  piissinius,'  The  church  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  of 
London ;  but  the  inscription  is  preserved  in  Stowe's  Survey,  i.  123. 
See  also  Oldys's  Life  of  Ralegh,  1 70 — 172.  For  an  account  of 
Hanoi's  valuable  work  on  Algebra,  sen  Playfair's  Preliminary  Dis- 
sertation, Encyc.  Brit,  i.  443. 

Upon  the  return  of  Hariot  to  England,  he  was  introduced  by 
Ralegh  to  Henry,  ninth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  during  that 
nobleman's  unjust  imprisonment  in  the  Tower ;  and,  from  the 
intimacy  which  ensued  between  them,  strengthened  by  their  mutual 
love  for  the  same  scientific  pursuits  (Collins's  Peerage,  ii.  340,) 
ot's  papers  were  left  in  the  possession  of  the  Percy  family  at 
orth.  The  late  Professor  Rigaud,  of  Oxford,  was  permitted, 
by  the  late  Earl  of  Egremont,  to  examine  them  ;  and  published,  in 
his  Appendix  to  Bradley's  Works,  Harlot's  observations  of  Halley's 
Comet,  in  1G07-     In  the  hope  that  I  might  also  meet,  in  the  re- 
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Another  at- 
tempt to  cn- 
ladM  Vir 
(rlnia,   under 

Whilr 


The  further  attempts  towards  coloniia- 
timi  in  North  America,  during  the  remain- 
ing years  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  were  feeblfl 
and  unsuccessful.  The  most  important  of 
them  was  that  just  noticed,  under  Captain  White,  at 
the  charge  of  Ealegh.  He  went  out  with  a  company 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  over  whom  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor.  Twelve  assistants  were  associated 
with  him  in  this  trust,  and  a  Charter  of  Incorporation 
was  given,  constituting  them  '  Governour  and  Assist- 
ants of  the  Citie  of  Balegh  in  Virginia,'  They  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  a  friendly  interest  and  alliance 
with  the  natives ;  but,  as  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  some  ono  of  their  party  should  be  sent  home  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  fresh  supplies,  and  greri 
difference  of  opinion  prevailed  among  them  with  re- 
gard to  the  selection  of  the  proper  agent  for  that 
office,  they  at  length  persuaded  the  governor  himself 
to  return  to  England,  that  he  might  procure  what 
was  needed.  He  accordingly  embarked,  and  reached 
England  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
Tiie  nr«t  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  during  the 

ESSJSfir-  Drief  BtaT  of  t5iese  adventurers  in  the 
giiUa.  country,  occurred  the  first  Baptism  of  a 

native,  Manteo,  who  had  become  known  and  endeared 
to  the  English  by  valuable  sen-ices  rendered  to  Lane 
and  his  followers.  He  had  accompanied  them  also  to 
England,  when  they  were  brought  home  by  Drake; 


mainiug  manuscripts,  with  some  further  uotices  of  Virginia  by  the 
same  Land,  I  readily  availed  myself  of  the  permission,  kindly  granted 
me  by  Colonel  Wyndham,  to  examine  them :  bat  the  search  was 
fruidcss.  I  met,  however,  in  the  Library  at  Pclworth,  with  some 
rare  tracts  ou  Virginia,  published  in  the  early  part  of  James  the 
First's  reign,  which  I  have  been  glad  to  consult. 
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mJ,  upon  hia  return  to  Virginia,  -with  tbo  band  under 
fl'ii(<"rt  command,  was  again  found  acting  as  a  faithful 
guide,  interpreter,  and  friend.     As  a  reward  for  these 
wrrice*.  he  was  appointed  Lord  of  Eoanoak,  by  Ralegh  • 
tnd.  in  that  island,  was  baptized,  August  13,  1587. 
The  length   of  time  during  which  Manteo  bad  been 
acquainted   with    the   religion,  as   well   as  with   the 
language  and  customs,  of  the  English,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities which  his  visit  to  England  must  have  afforded 
of  learning  more  fully  the  magnitude  of  the  blessings 
rtiuchsafed  by  it,  may  justify  us  in  the  belief  that  he 
wis  not  admitted  to  be  partaker  of  them  by  Baptism, 
ii  full  tTUBt  in  the  reality  of  those  truths  of 
which  he  thin  made  profession,  and  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  be  subject  to  the  obligations   of  holiness 
■  hich  they  imposed,     Five  days  after  the  baptism  of 
M»ot«  0  d,  in  the  same  narrative, 


Supplies   in- 
Teicepled, 
and  the  Co- 


r,  daughter  tt*  the  Governonr,  and  wife  to  Ananias  Dare, 
•»  of  the  Assistant?,  wa*  deliuered  of  I  daughter  in  Roanoak,  and 
IW  sine  was  chrutened  then  the  Sunday  following,  and  because 
tttlt  itnld  «i-  \hc  first  Christian  borne  in  Virginia,  sbee  was  named 
T»pai»*. 

mission  of  the  governor  to  England, 
to  obtain  supplies  for  the  infant  Colony, 

sa.  The  alarm  which  pre-  i™yi°«. 
*nkd  throughout  England,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
,mr  15S8.  in  consequence  of  the  formidable  Armada 
•bout  to  be  sent  forth  against  her  by  Spain,  and  the 
-  required  to  resist  it, — the  successful  issue 
bicb  dless   here   to   relate, — prevented 

sending  more  than  two  small  pinnaces 
relief  of  In?  company  in  Virginia ;  and  these, 
filh-u  tu  with  the  enemy,  were  compelled  to 

•   HaUuvt.  iii.  :tll— 340. 
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return  home  disabled n.  The  Colony,  in  consequent, 
wiiiie'i  last  was  lost.  And,  although  White  proceeded 
vJfSri».  °fn  again  to  Virginia,  for  the  last  time,  in 
producilvlof  159°j  ^h  a  squadron  of  three  sail,  he 
any  oenest.  returned  before  the  end  of  autumn,  with- 
out having  advanced  a  single  step  towards  the  satis- 
factory formation  of  a  settlement  in  that  country,  or 
having  ascertained  any  thing  as  to  the  fate  of  his 
miserable  countrymen  who  had  been  left  there ", 
The  expedition,  to  use  his  own  words,  '  was  no  Ws 
unfortunately  ended  than  frowardly  begun,  and  as 
lucklease  to  many,  as  sinister  to*  himself.  He  ascribes 
its  failure  to  the  neglect  of  the  orders,  issued  bj 
Ealegh,  ibr  its  preparation  and  conduct.  And  the 
cause  of  such  neglect,  probably,  may  be  found  in  the 
diversion  of  Ealegh's  mind  to  the  other,  and,  as  he 
thought,  more  inviting  scenes  which,  at  that  period, 
were  opening  to  his  view  in  South  America.  So  little 
ground  of  encouragement  had  he  to  perBevere  in  hU 
first  scheme  of  colonizing  Virginia,  and  so  eager  WM 
he  to  realise  the  fresh  hopes  which  sprang  up  before 
him,  that  be  had  already  made  over,  in  the 
year  1588-9  ",  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  and 
a  Company  of  merchants  in  London,  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  conferred  upon 


Ralegh 
makes    over 
hi ■  Patent  to 
Sir    Talmas 
Smith  and 
others. 


i'.  North 
[deserted 


11  Oldys's  Life  of  Ralegh,  99. 

11  Hokluyt,  iii.  349—357-  Bancroft,  quoting  Lawson's 
Carolina,  says,  '  The  conjecture  has  been  hazarded  that  the  c 
colony,  neglected  by  their  own  countrymen,  were  hospitably  adopted 
into  the  tribe  nf  Hatteras  Indians,  and  became  amalgamated  with 
the  sons  of  the  foreit.  Thia  was  the  tradition  of  the  natives  at  a 
later  day,  and  was  thought  to  be  confirmed  by  the  physical  character 
of  the  tribe,  in  which  the  English  and  Indian  race  seemed  to  h»Te 
been  blended.'  i.  108. 

11  Oldys's  Life  of  Ralegh,   117.     This  transfer  is  erroneously 
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him  by  Elizabeth.  But,  whilst  Ealegh  thus  relin- 
quished the  formal  superintendence  of  expeditions  in 
which,  for  so  long  a  time,  he  bad  been  engaged,  he 
did  not  entirely  sever  the  bonds  which  had  connected 
his  name  with  them.  Ho  spared  no  pains  and  expense 
to  find  out  and  recover  the  remnants  of  the  former 
Colonies  ;  and,  although  his  just  and  generous  pur- 
poses were  baffled  by  the  iniquity  of  his  agents,  he  was 
still  ready  to  assist  the  Company  with  his  advice  and 
interest,  and,  moreover,  presented  them  givm  Sioo 
with  a  donation  of  £100  'for  the  propa-  pa^nti-on' 'le- 
gation of  the  Christian  religion  in  Vir-  J^^y** 
ginia  'V  It  is  interesting  to  observe  this  *,ai*- 
fact,  because,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  it  was  the  first 
offering,  avowedly  made  by  any  Englishman,  for 
such  a  purpose ;  and  may  be  regarded,  as  a  token  of 
the  reverence  of  him  who  made  it  for  that  truth  which 
shall  survive  all  the  changing  counsels  of  a  changing 
world  ;  and  of  the  desire  which  he  felt  to  advance  its 
power,  amid  the  excitements  and  reverses  of  his  own 
perilous  career. 

"Whatsoever  may  have  been  the  wishes 
or  designs  of  Ealegh,  with  respect  to  the 
future  management  of  the  Colony,  they 
were  not  realised  by  the  hands  of  those 
to  whom  he  delegated  the  important  trust, 
mercial  relations  with  Virginia,  if  such  they  could  be 
called,  were  very  feebly  sustained ;  and  no  Bteps  were 
taken  towards  the  permanent  occupation  of  the  conn- 
try.  Hence,  notwithstanding  all  the  ingenious  coun- 
sels and  daring  ad  ventures  of  our  countrymen,  prose- 

asogned  by  Robertson,  in  Ms  History  of  America,  to  the  year  1596, 
Works,  li.  172. 

>'  PurcUas,  iv,  1C53 ;  Oldya's  Ufe  of  Ralegh,  118. 


No  trace  of 
EtiKlEnh 
power  lei  Vir- 
ginia, at  the 
end  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign. 

The  com- 
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The  forelfrn 
felatStHip,  ill 
Itu  lulfi  een- 
Ittiy,  of  Pur- 
t  ileal. 


euted,  with  few  intermissions,  throughout  tho  whole 
century  which  had  elapsed  since  the  discovery  of 
North  America  by  Cabofc,  no  lasting  monument  of  the 
British  power,  was,  at  its  close,  visible  in  any  part  of 
that  continent. 

The  efforts  of  other  European  nations, 
during  the  same  period,  to  extend  tlitir 
dominion  in  foreign  lands,  had  been  more 
successful.  The  earliest  years  of  the  16th 
century  saw  the  viceroys  of  Portugal  establishing  their 
authority  in  Iudia,  along  the  marts  and  havens  of  the 
Persian  gulf,  on  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  the  Mo- 
lucca Islands,  the  eastern  and  western  shores  of 
Africa,  and  tho  coasts  of  Brazil.  Tho  lapse  of  a  few 
years  more  found  them  masters  of  the  chief  harbours 
of  Ceylon,  and  extending  their  settlements  to  Sumatra, 
Java,  and  Borneo.  A  connexion  was  also  formed  bj 
them  with  China ;  and  the  name  of  Xavier  alone  is 
sufficient  to  make  for  ever  memorable  their  entrance 
into  Japan,  The  commerce  of  the  same  people  em- 
braced even  a  wider  range  than  their  dominion ;  so 
that,  in  many  places,  where  her  factories  and  fortresses 
were  not  erected,  the  flag  of  Portugal  was  seen  to 
wave,  and  her  merchants  found  a  market  for  their 
stores.  But  her  colonial  strength  decayed,  with  a 
rapidity  nearly  equal  to  that  which  had  marked  its 
growth ;  and,  before  the  close  of  the  lGth  century, 
the  supremacy,  which  Portugal  had  exercised  in  the 
Eastern  hemisphere,  was  well-nigh  extinct. 

or  Spain.  The  history  of  Spain,  likewise,  in  the 

same  age,  had  been  marked  by  her  rapid  acquirement 
of  vast  and  extensive  Colonies.  The  islands  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  discovered  by  Columbus,  and  the 
provinces  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Chili,  were  all  made 
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liy  conquest,  ere  the  first  half  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury had  passed  away.  Her  learning,  her  science,  her 
ii,  were  established  there ;  arid  thence  were 
carried  home  her  storeB  of  silver  and  of  gold.  Soon 
afterwards,  she  laid  ber  strong  hand  upon  many  of  the 
possessions  of  her  rival  Portugal,  in  the  opposite 
quarter  of  the  globe  ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  the  second 
Philip,  usurped  authority  over  that  rich  cluster  of 
island?  iu  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  which  still  bear  the 
me  of  that  sovereign,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Cuba,  form,  at  this  day,  the  most  valuable  of  her 
Colonial  possessions. 

The  Dutch  Eepublic  also  had  become,      of   Holland 

towards  the  latter  part  of  the  same  cen-      8nd  F"Bm- 

tory.  one  of  the  first  commercial  nations  of  the  earth  ; 

and  France  was  already  laying  tho  foundations  of  that 

extended  dominion,  which  influenced  so  powerfully,  in 

aftor-agee,  the  destinies  of  Europe  ls.     England  was 

second  to  none  of  all  these  nations,  in  courage,  and 

patience,  and  perseverance.  Her  merchants  were  even 

ikes  "the  honourable  of  the  earth;"   her  ships  had 

compassed  the  world ;  her  soldiers  had  withstood  the 

amies  uf  the  Spanish  tyrant,  in  the  plains  of  the  Low 

Countries  ;  and,  when  the  proud  Armada  hung  upon 

•  ■rcn's  Manual  of  the  History  of  the  Political  System  of 
tartpe  ami  it*  Colonies,  i,  40—137.  He  observes,  very  justly, 
Oat  iU»  way  iii  which  the  discoveries  of  Portugal  were  originally 
•*ir.  sml  the  state  of  the  countries  discovered,  caused,  from  the 
>1—iiH.  her  colonial  affairs  to  differ  very  widely  from  those  of 
*f»».  Th»  mines  of  South  America  naturally  led  the  Spaniards 
*•  an,.  e  territories  in  that  continent ;  but,  Indiii  atford- 

kf  n>>  Lie  temptations  to  the  Portuguese,  who  abstained  from 
4nrrly  making  themselves  masters  of  any  large  extent  of  country  ; 
themseUe*  with  founding  settlement!  in  the  most 
foe  general  commerce. 
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her  shores,  to  pour  destruction  upon  them,  her  mari- 
ners had  scattered  it  in  confusion.  How  often  too 
had  these  same  energies,  displayed  by  her  sons,  been 
directed  to  the  work  of  setting  up  her  name  and 
power  in  foreign  lands !  But  all  bad  hitherto  been 
in  vain.  The  territorial  boundaries  of  her  empire  were 
still  the  coasts  of  the  British  Isles,  Her  Colonies 
were  only  a  name. 


Discoveries 

tit  the  Eng- 
lish in  otho 
quarters. 


Frobisher's 
voyflRpB  to 

tlie    nortt]- 
\\  List. 


Before  I  notice  her  next  attempt 
plant  a  settlement  in  Virginia,  I  prop 
to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  progress 
discoveries  which  England  made,  io  other  quarters 
the  world,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

Foremost  of  these  were  the  three  voy- 
ages, made  by  Frobisher,  in  the  ye 
1576,  1577,  and  1578,  in  search  of  tb 
north-west  passage,  through  which,  it  was  still  believed, 
a  way  might  be  found  to  India  and  China.  He  failed, 
indeed,  in  attaining  the  avowed  object  for  which 
voyages  were  undertaken ;  and  the  region,  which 
wished  to  penetrate,  remained, — as  it  was  termed  by 
Elizabeth,  and  as  it  still  remains  to  others,  who  have 
so  often  renewed  the  attempt  since, — '  Meta  Incognita,1 
Nevertheless,  some  particulars  of  interesting  infor 
tion  were  obtained  by  Frobisher  of  the  Hhores  alon 
which  he  directed  his  course ;  and  evidence  has  been 
abundantly  supplied,  in  the  accounts  which  have  con 
down  to  us,  of  the  courage,  zeal,  and  patience,  wbic 
he  and  his  comrades  displayed  in  those  fruitless  ex 
ditions.  To  detad  theBe  particulars  does  not  fall 
within  my  province ;  but  I  will  cite  the  following 
entry,  in  the  Journal  of  Probisher's  second  voyage, 
because  it  shows  the  faith  of  theso  brave  mariners, 


: 
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the  source  from  which  the  secret  of  their  strength 
drawn: 


Devout  spirit 

of  the  mari- 
ners* 


•On  "WTiit-Sunday,  being  the  26  of  May,  Anno 
1,  early  in  tKe  morning,  we  weighed  anker  at 
cfcwmU,  and  fell  that  tyde  down  to  Grauesend, 
we  we  remained  vntill  Monday  at  night.  On  Monday  muming, 
.'7  •■(  May,  aboord  the  Ayde,  we  received  all  the  Communion  by 
Minister  of  Grauesend,  and  prepared  us  as  good  Christians 
God,  and  resolute  men  for  all  fortunes :  and  towards  night 

deputed  to  Tilberry  Hope".' 

read  not  of  any  clergyman  who  sailed  with 
'robisher  in  his  two  first  voyages.  And,  since  they 
•ett  made  as  mere  experiments,  without  any  definite 
rurpose  of  colonization,  there  were  prohahly  good 
tfo&s  for  confining  the  numher  of  the  ships'  corn- 
lies  to  those  only  who  were  to  navigate  them.  But, 
Frobiaher's  third  voyage,  in  1578,  when  an  hundred 
were  taken  out  to  settle  in  the  laud  which  he 
discovered,  the  following  passages,  which  relate  to 
of  Wolfikll,  their  chaplain,  are  recorded  in 


third  vOToge* 


The  firnt  relates  to  the  feelings  of  the  And  f 

party,  upon   rejoining  some  of  their  com-  •«  Woiraii 

1         ,  i        ,     ,  ,  their  Ptraeh- 

Wmt  from  whom  they  had  heen  separated,  «.  in  the 
oi  whom  they  had  never  expected  to  see 


an  greatly  rcioyeed  of  their  hap  pic  meeting,  and 
one  another  after  the  Sea  manner  with  their  great 
when  each  partie  had  ripped  vp  their  sundry  fortunes 
(•at,  they  highly  praysed  God,  and  aitogither  vpnn  their 
him  due,  humble,  and  heartie  thanks :  and   Maister 
a  learned  man,  appointed  by  her  Maicstie's  C'ounrell  to  be 
and   Preacher,  made  vnto  them  a  godly  sermon, 
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exhorting  them  especially  to  be  thankefull  to  God  far  their  strange 
and  miraculous  di'liui'riunv  in  tlmse  so  dangerous  pluce."  ami  putting 
them  in  mind  of  the  vncertainetie  of  man's  life,  willed  them  to 
make  themselues  alwayes  readie  as  resolute  men  to  enioy  and  ai'eept 
thankefully  whatsoeuer  aduenture  his  diuine  Prouidence  shad! 
appoint.  This  Master  Wolfall,  being  well  seated  and  settled  at 
home  in  his  owne  Countrey,  with  a  good  and  large  lining,  bailing  a 
good  honest  woman  to  wife  and  very  townrdly  children,  being  of 
good  reputation  among  the  best,  refused  not  to  take  in  hand  this 
paiiiefull  voyage,  for  the  onely  care  he  had  to  saue  soules,  am]  to 
reforme  these  Infidels  if  it  were  possible  to  Christianize  ;  and  also 
partly  for  the  great  desire  that  he  had  that  this  notable  voyage  so 
well  begunnc,  might  be  brought  to  perfection  :  and  therefore  be 
was  contented  to  stay  the  whole  yeare,  if  occasion  had  serued,  being 
in  euery  necessary  action  aa  forward  as  the  resolutest  men  of  ftil> 
Wherefore,  in  this  behalfe,  he  may  rightly  be  called  a  true  Pastor 
and  Minister  of  God's  Word,  which  for  the  profile  of  his  fiVke 
spared  not  to  venture  his  owne  life.' 

The  next  notice  of  this  good  man's  ministrations 
occurs  towards  the  end  of  the  Journal ; 

1  Master  Wolfall  on  Winter's  Fornace  preached  a  godly  sermon, 
which  being  ended,  he  celebrated  also  a  Communion  vpon  the  land, 
at  the  partaking  whereof  was  the  Captaiue  of  the  Anne  Francis,  and 
many  other  Gentlemen  and  Souldiers,  Mariners,  and  Miners  with 
him.  The  celebration  of  the  dinine  nival  err  was  the  first  signc, 
seale,  and  confirmation  of  Christ's  name,  death,  and  passion  cuer 
knowen  in  these  quarters.  The  said  M,  Wolfall  made  sermnns, 
and  celebrated  the  Communion  at  sundry  other  times,  in  seucmli 
and  sundry  ships,  because  the  whole  company  could  neuer  meet 
together  at  any  one  place  '*.* 


'IlC 


batten  Pa-  The  failure  of  Frobisher's  attempts 

to"  aSX"1  penetrate  the  north-west  passage  did  not 
mibtrt.  deter  others  from  renewing  them.    The 

zeal  displayed  by  Sir  Humfrey  Gilbert  and  Ealegh,  in 
the  prosecution  of  such  attempts,  was  shared  by  in- 
other  member  of  the  same  family,  Adrian  Gilbert ; 

»'  Ilakluyt,  110,  &e. 
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and  in  the  year  (15S3)  which  witnessed  the  loss  of 
his  brother  Humf'rey,  a  Patent  wm  granted  to  him 
and  others,  under  the  name  of  '  The  Colleagues  of  the 
fellowship  for  the  dieooverie  of  the  North  west  passage.' 
The  Patent  state*  in  its  preamble,  that  it  was  gninti  i! 
in  consideration  of  the  great  cost  and  charges  which 
he  bad  incurred  in  seeking  'a  passage  vnto  China 
and  the  Ilea  of  the  Moluccas,  by  the  North  westward, 
North  eastward,  or  Northward.'  Balegh  was  one  of 
those  engaged  in  making  preparations  for  the  enter- 
prise ;  and  Davis,  the  celebrated  navigator,  having  been 
appointed  to  conduct  it,  made  three  several  D*tfrt  three 
voyages,  in  the  years  1585,  1586,  and  %*£** 
1587,  in  promotion  of  its  objects  ".  For  ,JL(,,lce' 
the  particulars  connected  with  them,  I  again  refer  the 
reader  to  the  authority  already  cited  in  the  case  of 
Frobisher ;  and  whosoever  examines  that  authority 
with  care  will  readily  assign  to  each  of  those  distin- 
guished mariners,— unsuccessful  though  they  were  in 
the  immediate  object  of  their  search, — the  same  cha- 
racter for  bold,  and  patient,  and  persevering,  energy. 
Their  names  still  live  in  the  seas,  which  intersect  the 
shores  of  the  inclement  region  which  they  sought  to 
penetrate;  that  of  Frobisher,  designating  the  strait 
between  Resolution  and  Cumberland  Islands ;  and 
that  nf  Dm  is,  the  yet  broader  channel  which  aeparatea 
Greenland  from  the  most  northern  provinces  of  North 
America. 

Tinning  our  attention  next  to  the  Old 
AVorld,  let  us  see  the  progress  now  made 
by  the  English  in  exploring  those  exten- 
sive portions  of  it  to  which  they  had  hitherto  been 


Renewal  of 
Krigliuh  com- 
merce in  thE 
Levant, 


»  Haklnyt,  129-157  ;  Oidys's  Life  of  Ralegh,  C4. 
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strangers.  A  license  had  been  obtained  from  Soly 
man,  at  the  commencement  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
trade  with  his  dominions ;  but  twenty-two  years  elaps 
before  any  steps  were  taken  to  profit  by  it.  A  mov 
ment,  however,  was  made  in  that  direction  in  157 
chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  Sir  Edward  Osborne, — a 
influential  citizen  of  London,  and  ancestor  of  the  pri 
sent  noble  family  of  that  name, — who,  acting  in  eo 
cert  with  some  other  merchants,  sent  William  Ha 
borne  as  an  agent  to  Constantinople,  and  obtained  priv 
leges  of  trade  from  the  Sultan  Murad.  These  privileg 
were  secured  by  a  treaty  between  the  two  countries,  in 
1580;  and  Harborne,  becoming  the  accredited  am- 
bassador at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  enforced  them 
by  the  appointment  of  consuls  at  the  chief  ports  of 
Africa,  Egypt,  and  Syria IB. 

[[.extension         The  mention  of  Africa  opens  to  our  vie 
to  Africa.  another   field   of  action,  into  which  on 

countrymen  ventured,  at  the  same  time,  to  enter.  Th 
attempts,  in  Mary's  reign,  to  trade  with  the  coast  i 
G-uinea,  we  have  seen,  had  failed ;  and  her  success 
used  every  exertion  to  renew  and  extend  it  to  ofcbe 
regions  of  the  same  continent.     In  1572,  a  treaty  wa 
made  between  England  and  Portugal,  for  the  bette 
adjustment  of  their  trade  with  the  coast  of  Guine 
Again,  in  1577,  Elizabeth  sent  an  ambassador  to  th 
Emperor  of  Morocco,  and  obtained,  upon  that  and 
subsequent  occasion,  certain  commercial  privileges  foi 
her  subjects.     In  1585,  she  formed  by  Letters  Patent 
a  new  Company,  among  whose  members  was  Eobert, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  for  the  management  of  the  trad 
with  Barbary  and  Morocco.    In  1588,  she  grante 


"  Haklayt,  ii.  253—299. 
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another  Patent  to  Borne  merchants  of  Exeter  to  trade 
■with  Senegal ;  and  another,  in  1592,  to  '  Thomas  Gre- 
gory, of  Tanton,  and  others,  for  traffique  betweene  the 
river  of  Nounia  and  the  riuera  of  Madrabumba  and 
Sierra  Leona  on  the  coast  of  Guinea..'  And,  in  1597, 
a  letter  was  addressed  by  Elizabeth, l  to  the  moat  in- 
vincible and  puissant  King  of  the  Abassens  [Abya- 
sinians],  the  mightie  Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  the  higher 
and  the  lower,'  commending  to  hia  gracious  protection 
her  subject  Laurence  Alderaey,  who  was  about  to 
travel  in  his  dominions,  and  expressing  her  desire  that 
the  renown  of  the  Abyssinian  king's  name  should  be 
brought  unto  her  'from  the  fountains  of  Nilus,  and 
from  those  regions  which  are  situate  vnder  the  Southern 
Tropike'V 

Pew  other  footsteps  of  the  British  power      pirst  iracej 
were,  at  that  time,  visible  in  Africa;  and     Trade  by' tbe 
they  were  directed  to  ends  which  it  is     English. 
painful   to   contemplate.     The  hateful  traffic  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  indeed,  in  its  systematic  form,  was  re- 
served to  be  the  burden  of  a  later  age  ;  yet  its  begin- 
ning is  discerned  in  the  present  reign50.     As  early  as 
the  year  1562,  the  celebrated  English  Captain  (after- 
wards Sir  John)  Hawkins,  having  heard,  in  his  voyages 
to  the  CanarieB,  of  the  profits  which  might  be  realised 
from  the  sale  of  Negroes  in  the  "West  Indian  pos- 
sessions of  Spaiu,  sailed  from  Plymouth  for  the  coast 
(if  Guinea,  in  command  of  a.  small  Bquadron,  which 


'•  Haklnyt,  ii.  641—613.  iii.  7—20. 

R  Tlie  beginning  of  the  Slave  Trade  in  Europe  may  be  dated 
font  the  year  1443,  when  an  association  was  formed  by  some  of  the 
lading  Portuguese  for  the  avowed  purposes  of  carrying  on  jointly 
l™  Gold  and  Slave  trade.  Bandinel's  Account  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
Mfl. 
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had  been  fitted  out  by  private  subscription,  in  order 
that  lie  might  obtain  a  share  in  that  unrighteous  spoil 
He  carried  off  300  Negroes;  transported  them  to  St.  I 
Domingo ;  sold  them  at  a  great  profit ;  and  returned 
nest  year  to  England,  flushed  with  success.  This 
voyage  was  followed  by  a  second,  for  like  purposes,  in 
1564,  when  he  visited  Cuba,  and  ranged  all  the  coast 
of  Florida ;  and,  again,  by  a  third  in  1567,  when  he 
seems  to  hravo  been  accompanied  by  his  kinsman, 
Francis  Drake  ".  The  nefarious  traffic  to  "which  these 
voyages  led  the  way  did  not,  at  that  time,  yield  to 
the  agents  employed  in  it  the  gain  which  they  had 
hoped  to  realise ;  for  Hawkins  thus  closes  the  account 
of  his  third  expedition : 

'  If  all  (he  miseries  and  troublesome  affaires  of  this  sorri 'wfull 
voyage  should  bo  perfectly  and  throughly  written,  there  ^jmiiIiI 
need i'  a.  painfull  man  with  his  pen,  and  aa  p*eat  a  time  as  he  had 
that  wrote  the  lives  and  deaths  of  the  Martyrs.' 

It  has  been  said,  that  Elizabeth  was  quick  to  dis- 
cern, and  to  forbid,  the  erils  which  would  inevitably 
result  from  the  forcible  carrying  off  the  African  from 
his  native  land ;  and  that  she  sent  for  Hawkiaa, 
upon  his  return  from  his  first  voyage,  and  espresso! 
her  concern  lest  any  Negroes  should  have  been  taken 
by  him  without  their  free  consent,  declaring  'that it 
would  be  detestable,  and  call  down  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven  upon  the  undertakers.'  Hawkins  too  is  said 
to  have  promised  compliance  with  the  Queen's  com- 
mands in  this  respect;  and  the  conclusion  is  Inmv 
drawn,  that  his  subsequent  voyages  could  only  hare 
been  permitted,  by  her  being  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 

81  Campbell's  Lives  of  British  Admirals,  i,  J!t4;  Hakluyt,  ui. 
532—623. 
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wrongs  thou  perpetrated".  I  could  have  wished  that 
eoDclasLOO  had  been  the  true  one  j  for  better  were 
it  that  the  burdeu  of  this  reproach  should  rest  upon 
the  single  adventurer  who  first  drew  it  upon  himself, 
than  upon  those,  who,  standing  in  the  high  places  of 
the  earth,  had  power  to  restrain  him  from  evil  acts, 
and  restrained  him  not.  But  the  absence  of  any  con- 
cealment (in  the  published  reports  of  these  voyages) 
aa  to  the  methods  employed  to  transport  slaves,  and 
the  honours  conferred  upon  the  commander  himself 
bearing  direct  and  visible  testimony  to  the  nature  and 
success  of  his  work,  lead  me  to  doubt  the  correctness 
of  this  conclusion ,J, 

Slavery  there  was,  also,  of  another  kind, 
witnessed  at  the  same  period, — oaibarous 
and  cruel,  aa  it  ever  has  been,— which 
Turkish  pirates,  and  the  rovers  that  issued 
forth  from  the  ports  of  Tunis,  Sallee,  and 
Algiers,  inflicted  upon  the  Christian  merchants  and 
mariners  of  England  N,  Tho  wrongs,  suffered  by  these 

al  Clsrkson's  History  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  i. 
40,  41. 

?J  Campbell,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  i.  40S,  states,  that  the 
-Will  and  success  of  Hawkins,  after  his  second  voyage,  '  had  raised 
him  to  such  ft  reputation,  that  Mr,  Harvey,  then  CJarencienx  king 
at  amis,  granted  him,  by  patent,  for  his  mot,  "  u  deuii-omor  in  his 
proper  colour,  bound  with  a  cord :"  a  worthy  symbol  of  the  in- 
famous traffic  which  he  had  opened  to  his  country.1  Prince,  in  his 
Worthies  of  Devon,  relates  the  same  circumstame. 

st  Frequent  notioea  of  this  fact  occur  in  the  theological  writings 
Qftha  Itlth  and  17th  centuries.  Bishop  Andrewes,  for  example,  in 
a  Sermon  (irons  tin'  text,  Ps.  liviii.  18,  "  Thou  art  gone  up,"  &c, 
(preached  by  hiin  bt-fore  King  James  the  First,  on  Whit-Sunday, 
1612),  illustrates  the  phrase  of  leading  *l  captivity  captive,"  by  the 
capturing  of  Turkish  pirates  who  had  themselves  captured  the 
Christians.     Works ,  iii .  S3 1 . 
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unhappy  men,  received  the  deepest  sympathy  of  their 
countrymen  at  home ;  and  our  rulers,  both  temporal 
and  spiritual,  were  prompt  and  eager  to  ransom  them, 
and  to  protect  them  from  further  outrage.  Two  me- 
morable evidences  of  this  compassion  and  care  are  to 
be  found  in  the  annals  of  that  time.  The  first,  is  an 
express  stipulation  insisted  upon  by  Elizabeth,  in  the 
Patent  granted  by  her,  in  1-585,  to  the  Morocco  Com- 
pany, that  none  of  the  English  sliould  in  future  be 
enslaved  in  that  country  ".  The  second,  is  a  circular 
letter,  sent  by  Archbishop  "Whitgift,  in  1596,  to  the 
Bishops  throughout  his  Province,  urging  them  to  make 
a  collection  '  in  every  diocese  of  the  better  sort  of  the 
people,  for  the  delivery  of  their  poor  countrymen  now 
in  Blavery  under  the  Turk  *V 

It  had  been  a  happy  lot  for  England,  if  they  who 
were  thus  faithful,  thus  zealous,  to  restrain  the  op- 
pressor, and  vindicate  the  captive  from  his  grasp,  had 
not  been  debased  by  their  association  with  others, 
their  countrymen,  who  were  in  their  turn  tyrants,  and 
dragged  the  Negro  from  his  home  to  be  an  exile  and 
a  slave  for  ever.  And  happier  yet  had  it  been  for  her, 
if  the  generations  of  her  children,  in  later  times,  had 
not  continued  to  pursue  the  same  guilty  course.  It 
is  the  glory,  indeed,  of  our  own  day,  to  know  tlit 
this  course  is  stayed ;  that  the  Legislature   has 

25  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce,  in  Macphersorj's  Annuls,  i 
178. 

™  Strype's  Life  of  Whitgift,  ii.  334—336.  In  many  Parocbi 
Registers  and  other  documents,  entries  may  still  be  found  of  tli 
amounts  of  collections  made  for  the  above  object.  In  Ellis's 
Original  Letters  illustrative  of  English  History,  (Second  Series,! 
268,)  a  copy  is  given  of  Letters  issued  lit  1516,  by  Henry  VI  It,,  for 
a  charitable  collection  toward  the  relief  of  prisoners  in  Earbary  j — 
the  earliest  record,  it  is  supposed,  of  this  kind. 
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creed,  that  it  shall  be  our  reproach  no  longer ;  and 
that  the  nation  has  largely  supplied  the  means  to 
make  that  decree  good.  Nevertheless,  the  Mot  has 
disfigured  the  annals  of  our  country,  for  upwards 
of  two  hundred  years ;  and  we  cannot  wipe  out  its 
stain. 

The  nest  quarter  of  the  globe,  with  A)ili  t)le 
which,  after  many  abortive  efforts,  a  direct  Sf™tti«iSn 
communication  was  effected  by  the  Eng-  '"  Euroiw' 
lish,  before  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  is  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia.  To  gain  access  to  that  continent,  had 
been  the  desire  of  European  nations  in  every  age. 
The  fame  of  Eastern  wealth  and  power,  made  known 
by  the  commerce  of  Tyre,  and  by  the  conquests  of 
Alexander,  had  first  awakened  that  desire ;  and  men 
were  eager  to  gain  a  share  of  the  treasures,  which 
those  distant  climes  were  reported  to  possess.  The 
gems,  the  ivory,  the  silks,  and  perfumes  of  India, 
transmitted  through  Egypt,  had  ministered  to  the 
luxuries  of  Borne,  under  her  earliest  Emperors ;  and 
the  caravans,  which  consumed  the  greater  portion  of  a 
year,  traversing  tho  vast  tracts  of  country,  from  China 
to  the  sea-coast  of  Syria,  continued  to  find,  in  the  3rd 
and  4th  centuries,  a  sure  and  profitable  market  for  the 
closely-woven  silks  which  they  transported27.  Thus, 
too,  in  after-ages,  when  the  glory  and  strength  of 
Eome  had  fallen,  and  Constantinople  had  become  the 
capital  of  the  Greek  empire,  India  was  still  the  source 
from  which  that  city  drew  the  richest  materials  of  her 
commerce.  And.  during  tho  time  of  the  crusades,  when 
Pisa,  and  Genoa,  and  Venice,  sent  forth  their 


"  Gibbon's  Decline,  Full,  &c.  vii,  Sti-Oii, 
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argosies  with  portly  sail, 
Like  signiurs  and  rich  burgh ltb  of  the  flood, 
Or,  as  it  were,  the  pageants  of  the  sea, 
Which  overpeer'd  the  petty  traffickers  3! ; 

the  productions  of  Asiatic  countries  still  formed  the 
most  important  cargoes,  and  furnished  the  staple-  < 
their  most  costly  manufactures.  The  hopes  and  ei- 
poclatinus  thus  raised,  and  the  curiosity  thus  excited, 
were  stimulated  into  quicker  action  by  the  reports  uf 
Marco  Polo  in  the  13th,  and  Sir  John  Mandeville  in 
the  14th  centuries ;  and  to  discover  a  passage  to  this 
rich  storehouse  of  the  East,  was  the  problem  con- 
stantly present  to  the  minds  of  the  geographers  an 
mariners  of  that  day. 

The  discovery  of  the  mariner's  compass  M,  and  the 
application  of  the  astrolabe  to  the  purposes  of  navi- 
gation,— coeval  with  the  same  period, — supplied  fresh 
facilities  for  the  solution  of  the  problem.  And,  keep- 
ing the  same  object  in  view,  the  princes  of  Portugal, 
in  the  15th  century,  sent  forth  their  adventurous  sub- 
jects along  the  west  of  Africa,  until  they  reached  ita 
furthest  promontory  to  the  south,  and  changed  its 
name  from  the  Cape  of  Storms  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Thus,  too,  before  the  tidings  were  announced 
to  Europe  that  the  '  Goad  (lopr; '  was  realised,  and  that 
Vaseo  de  Ganaa  had  indeed  found  the  course  to  India 
around  that  Cape,  it  was  the  desire  to  reach  the  same 
country  by  another  channel,  which  gave  brightness  to 
the  visions  of  Columbus,  and  energy  to  his  zeal,  and 
which  opened  a  pathway  to  the  western  world.  Simi- 
lar testimony  is  supplied  ia  the  history  of  those  later 

31  Shakespearo's  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  i.  Scone  i. 
*9  Leslie's  Preliminary  Dissertation,  Encyc.  Brit.  i.  634. 
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expeditions,  which  were  fitted  out  and  sailed  from  our 
own  shores.  In  whatsoever  quarter  their  course  was 
directed,  whether  to  the  north-east,  or  to  the  worth- 
west,  the  discovery  of  Cathay  was,  avowedly  and  uni- 
formly, the  great  object  of  attraction.  So  probable 
did  it  appear  to  those  who  set  out  upon  such  perilous 
adventures,  that  a  passage  to  that  country  would  be 
found  along  the  ice-bound  coasts  of  the  Arctic  regions, 
and  bo  strongly  were  their  minds  bent  upon  exploring 
it,  that  neither  the  fearful  losses  of  men  and  ships,  in 
some  instances,  nor  the  repeated  disappointments  of 
their  hopes  in  others,  where  their  lives  were  spared, 
could  force  them  to  abandon  the  design.  The  Pa- 
tents, repeatedly  granted  by  the  Crown  for  the  prose- 
cution of  it,  made  always  some  distinct  reference  to 
the  same  point,  as  the  ultimate  object  of  attainment. 
The  travels  of  the  agents  of  the  Bussia  Company  to 
Astntcan,  and,  across  the  Caspian,  to  Bokhara  and 
the  Persian  court,  were  undertaken  and  renewed,  as 
means  likely  to  secure  the  acquisition  so  long  sought 
after;  and  when,  upon  the  strength  of  the  discoveries 
then  made,  a  fresh  Charter  was  granted  to  the  Russia 
Company,  in  the  8th  year  of  Elizabeth,  the  Lope  was 
distinctly  expressed  therein,  that,  '  by  God's  grace, 
they  might  discover  also  the  country  of  Cathaia.' 

Still  was  the  same  project  urged  forward  Th(,  firat  En_ 
through  other  channels.    Letters  were  ad-     Ku,h  m«- . 

°  t  m  rtiRtits  reach 

dressed    by   Elizabeth   to   the   Kings    of     'ndu  o«r- 
Cambay3"  and  China,  in  1583,  and  sent 
by  the  hands  of  some  English  merchants,  two  of  whom 
published  an  account,  still  extant,  of  their  proceedings. 

30  A  city,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  which  hears  the  same 
name,  240  miles  north  of  Bombay,  and  uuw  belonging  to  the 
English, 
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Their  course  was  by  Tripoli  in  Syria,  and  by  Aleppo, 
to  Babylon  ;  and  thence  to  Ormus,  where  they  suf- 
fered imprisonment.  Upon  their  release,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Goa,  which  had  been  for  more  than  half  a 
century  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  dominion  in 
Hindustan,  and  the  seat  of  the  Viceroy's  court.  Front 
that  city,  the  apprehension  of  ill  treatment  soon  com- 
pelled them  to  depart ;  and,  proceeding  to  the  north, 
and  north-east,  they  came  to  the  court  of  Akbar,  in 
whose  service,  one  of  their  party,  Leades,  a  jeweller, 
remained.  Another  of  them,  Newbery,  proceeded 
homewards  by  way  of  Lahore,  but  died  upon  his 
journey.  The  rest  went  on  to  visit,  among  other 
places,  Agra  and  Patna.  After  which,  going  to  Macao,  J 
Pegu,  Malacca,  and  Ceylon,  tbey  crossed  to  the  coast 
of  Malabar,  where  they  touched  at  Cochin  and  Ca- 
licut. They  then  returned  to  England,  by  the  same 
course  which  they  bad  followed  at  the  outset,  and 
reached  it  after  an  absence  of  eight  years.  In  con- 
Enured  m.  sequence  of  the  opening  thus  made,  a  se- 
thuricy  C0Q|J  patent  was  granted  by  Elizabeth,  in 

given  to  the  i 

Levant  Com-  1592,  to  the  Levant  Company.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Osborne  was  appointed  its  first  go- 
vernor; and  authority  was  given  to  them  to  estend 
tbeir  trade  into  all  those  countries  of  the  East,  in- 
cluding India,  of  which  authentic  information  had  been 
thus  brought  home. 

Lancaster  These   earliest  relations    of    our    own 

country  with  India,  were  but  the  prelude 
to  others  which  soon  afterwards  arose. 
Already  had  one  solitary  Englishman, 
Thomas  Stevens,  sailed  from  Lisbon,  on  board  a  Por- 
tuguese Bhip,  for  Goa;  and  the  letter  written  from 
that  city,  in  1579,  to  his  parents,  giving  a  minute  i 
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count  of  his  voyage,  is  recorded  by  Hakluyt.  But, 
ere  long,  Hakluyt  had  the  satisfaction  of  writing  down 
from  the  mouth  of  an  officer,  who  himself  bore  a  com- 
mand in  the  expedition,  the  account  of  the  first  voyage 
made  by  an  English  Teasel,  the  Edward  Bonnventurn, 
to  India,  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
1591 ". 

The  highway  to  the  East  now  seemed  fairly  open ; 
and,  soon  after  the  return  of  Lancaster,  captain  of  the 
Bonaventura,  to  England,  on  the  last  day  of  the  year 
1600,  Elizabeth  granted  a  Charter  to  inwipom- 
George  Earl  of  Cumberland  and  others,  to  J™  E°,f„t^e 
be  a  body  corporate  by  the  name  of  the  iwcmniaoy. 
1  Governor  and  company  of  merchants  of  London  trad- 
ing to  tha  East  Indies  3V  The  progress  of  the  traffic 
quickly  began  to  interest  the  public  mind  ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  frequent  allusions  to  it  are 
found  in  the  workB  of  some  of  the  distinguished  writers 
of  the  time™. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  from  the  review 
here  taken,  that  a  distinct  and  experi- 
mental knowledge  had  been  acquired  by 
the  English,  of  the  most  distant  and  op- 
posite (juarters  of  the  globe,  during  the  long  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  No  permanent  settlements,  it  is  true,  were 
effected  any  where  throughout  this  period.  WhUsfc 
some  of  the  richest  provinces  of  the  east  and  of  the 
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31  Hakluyt,  ii.  382-592. 

M  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce  in  Macphereon's  Annuls,  ii. 
21 G  ;  Bruee'a  Annals  of  the  E.  I.  Company,  i.  136. 

**  For  instance,  in  a  Sermon  preached  by  Donne  at  St.  Paul's, 
on  Whit-Sunday,  MS27,  the  following  passage  occurs:  '  If  I  have 
do  adventure  in  an  East  Indian  return,  then  I  be  none  the  richer, 
neither  am  I  poorer  than  I  was,  &e.'     Works,  i,  521. 
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■west  were  tributary  to  Portugal  and  Spain,  the  terri- 
tories of  England  were  still  confined  to  her  own  sea- 
girt ihore.  Yet,  were  the  foundations  of  her  future 
greatness  laid  in  the  very  efforts  which  had  nppeun-il 
bo  fruitless.  Her  flag  had  entered  the  icy  straits  of 
Greenland  and  Labrador,  and  passed  the  northern  ex- 
tremities of  Norway,  Eussia,  and  Lapland  j  had  be. 
set  up,  in  token  of  sovereignty,  1q  the  chief  haven 
Newfoundland ;  had  waved,  once  and  again,  upon  the 
shores  of  Virginia ;  had  mingled  in  the  shock  of  bat  t 
amid  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies  and  tho  coasts 
Brazil,  Guiana,  and  Peru ;  and,  as  it  floated  throu, 
the  straits  of  Magellan,  across  the  Pacific  and  India 
oceans,  had  been  welcomed  by  native  chieftains  of 
islands  within  the  tropics.  It  had  been  unfurled,  also, 
for  a  brief  season,  upon  the  waters  of  the  Caspian  sea, 
by  those  whose  adventurous  course  led  them,  in  that 
direction,  from  Eussia ;  and  had  been  carried,  along 
the  banks  of  the  Osus,  into  the  Persian  territory,  It 
had  visited  the  ports  and  marts  of  the  Adriatic,  the 
Archipelago,  the  Levant,  and  the  southern  coaata  of 
the  Mediterranean  sea ;  had  long  been  known  to  the 
traffickers  of  the  Canary  iales^  and  those  who  dwelt 
upon  the  shores  of  Guinea  and  Benin  ;  and,  at  length, 
pursuing  its  way  to  the  islands  and  continents  of  the 
East,  had  passed  the  southern  Cape  of  Africa. 
Ktiiectioiii  By  the  prosecution  of  these  varied  enter- 

thereon,  prises,  a  way  was  opened  to  the  vast  p.»- 

sessions,  which  now  form  the  Colonies  and  dependencies 
of  the  British  Empire.  I  have  given,  as  briefly  as  I 
could,  the  narrative  of  their  progress  thus  far,  and 
skill  continue  to  do  bo  with  respect  to  the  sequel;  be- 
cause it  is  impossible,  without  some  general  know  led 
of  the  manner  by  which  the  Colonies  themselves  we: 
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acquired,  to  discern  clearly  that  portion  of  their  his- 
tory, which  is  described  in  the  present  work.  The 
motives,  which  prompted  such  great  exertions  on  the 
part  of  our  countrymen,  it  must  be  confessed,  wire, 
for  the  most  part,  those  of  pride,  and  avarice,  and 
ambition.  In  making  this  acknowledgment,  I  am  not 
unmindful  of  the  fact,  that  there  were  many,  bearing 
a  prominent  part  in  some  of  these  expeditious,  who 
faithfully  recognised  the  great  and  sacred  obligations, 
which  are  imposed  upou  every  Christian  nation  by  the 
extension  of  her  temporal  power;  and  who  manifested 
also  a  desire  to  discharge  those  obligations  to  the 
uttermost.  Neither  have  I  forgotten,  that,  in  some  of 
the  earliest  documents  which  exist, — containing  either 
instructions  for  the  management  of  such  expeditions, 
or  conferring  privileges  upon  those  who  were  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  them,— an  express  and  formal 
avowal  of  the  same  holy  principles  appears.  So  far 
from  leaving  these  points  out  of  consideration,  or 
undervaluing  the  important  testimony  which  they 
supply,  I  have  taken  care  to  bring  them  distinctly 
under  the  attention  of  the  reader;  and  have  asked 
him  to  mark  them,  the  more  carefully,  because  they 
are  seldom,  if  ever,  noticed  by  the  general  historian. 
Nevertheless,  after  making,  freely  and  gratefully,  every 
admission  which  the  authority  of  such  evidence  de- 
mands, it  is  impossible  to  look  abroad  upon  the  lands 
and  seas  traversed  by  our  countrymen  in  that  day,  and 
observe  the  labours,  the  conflicts,  the  perils  which  they 
encountered,  and  not  feel  that  it  was  the  thirst  of 
gold,  the  lust  of  power,  the  jealousy  of  rival  thrones, 
which  urged  them  forward  to  the  struggle ;  and  that 
violence  and  fraud  were  the  means  which  they  em- 
ployed   to   gain   for   themselves   the    victor}'.      Such 
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elements  of  disturbance  are  at  work  for  ever  in  thi 
world,  because  they  are  the  fruits  of  sin ;  and  sia  a 
not  yet  destroyed.     But  He,  who  can  alone  bring  low 
man's  proud  desires,  and  smooth  his  rugged  passioi 
and  make  straight  his  crooked  paths,  and  turn  eve 
his  erring  counsels  into  instruments  for  accomplish^ 
His  own  righteous  will, — '  so  that  what  was  first 
God's  providence,  was  but  second  in  man's  appeti 
and  intention3',' — has  supplied,  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesi 
Christ,  the  remedy  which  can  alone  keep  down  effec- 
tually the  fearful  outbreaks  of  human  sinfulness.    It 
was  manifestly,  therefore,  the  duty  of  that  portion  of 
His  Church,  which  proclaimed  the  message  of  that 
Gospel,  and  dispensed  its  ordinances  in  our  own  land, 
to  do  what  in  hor  lay,  at  such  a  moment,  to  infuse 
into  the  heaving  mass  of  selfish  and  greedy  appetites, 
the  sanctifying  and  wholesome  leaven  entrusted  to  her 
hands.     When   tidings   were  conveyed  to  her,  from 
every  quarter,  of  land  and  seas  laid  open,  which  before 
were  not  known,  or  only  vaguely  heard  of;  and, — whea 
the  knowledge  of  such  tidings  was  giving  fresh  impulse 
and  new  hopes,  to  the  mariner,  the  merchant,  the  man 
of  science,  the  statesman,  and  the  Boldier, — it  was  her 
part  to  proclaim  more  loudly  the  righteousness  of  Him 
who  was  alone  the  God  of  their  salvation ;  and  to  im- 
press, yet  more  faithfully,  upon  the  curious  and  busy 
multitude  around  her,  the  lessons  of  His  blessed  truth, 
who  is  "  the  hope  of  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  of 
them  that  remain  in  the  broad  sea."    The  eye  of  sense 
was  dazzled  by  the  pearls  and  costly  gems  brought 
from  afar;  but  the  "one  pearl  of  great  price"  out- 


31  Bacon's  Advertisement  touching  an  Holy  War,    Works,  vii. 
133. 
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d  them  all ;  and  it  was  for  her  to  lead  her 
the  more  diligently,  to  seek  it,  that,  finding 
aining  that  treasure,  they  might  be  rich  indeed. 
irther  still,  if  any  of  them  were  ahout  to  leave 
ither-land,  that  they  might  find,  for  the  benefit 
iselves  and  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  a  dwell- 
ce  and  a  home  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe, 
i  bound  still  to  follow  them  with  the  Word  of 
ith  her  prayers  and  ordinances ;  seeking  ever 
present  in  spirit"  with  those  who  were  "ab- 
body ;"  and  holding  up  to  the  barbarians,  in 
land  her  children  thus  fixed  their  habitation, 
it  which  should  "  guide  "  their  "  feet  into  the 
peace  "." 

examination,  which  we  are  about  to  make,  will 
ow  fer  the  Chuix-h  was  mindful  of  this  sacred 
and  how  far  the  difficulties  which  she  had  to 
ter,  acted  as  hindrances  to  the  proper  discharge 
re*pon si bili ties.  That  there  were  difficulties,— 
tod  appalling, — which  assailed  her  from  within 
im  without,  is  a  fact  which  the  history  to  be 
I  by  us  will  reveal  in  characters  too  plain  to  be 
erstood.  And  the  record  of  them  will  not  be 
t  profit,  if,  by  teaching  us  to  form  a  true  esti- 
aervices  performed,  the  errors  committed, 
its  passed  through,  by  the  men  of  a  former 
a,  we  may  be  the  better  prepared  to  endure 
,  and  discharge  the  duties,  and  surmount  the 
which  await  us  in  our  own. 


»*.  ft ;  Matt.  liii.  45,  16 ;  1  Cor.  v.  3 ;  Luke  i.  7!'. 
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tntf  causei  of 
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I  hate  said  that  the  difficulties  which  be 
the  Church  of  England,  in  the  age  wh 
witnessed  the  planting  of  her  first  Colon 
grievously  impeded  her  ministrations, 
those  new  fields  of  labour.     These 
eulties  were  so  various,  and,  all  of  them,  s 
closely  interwoven  with  the  texture  of  our  Natio 
history,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  trace  their  con 
quences  abroad,  without  first  taking  a  brief  survey  < 
the  causes  which  originated  them  at  home.    And  thu 
I  will  attempt  in  the  present  chapter. 

The  reference  already  made  to  the  commencement 
of  the  Reformation  hi  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  ita 
progress  under  Edward  VI,,  the  check  which  it  re- 
ceived from  Mary,  and  its  renewal  and  completion  upon 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  prepares  us,  in  some  degree, 
for  the  opposition  which  the  Reformed  Church  of  our 
land  would  be  likely  to  encounter,  on  the  one  side, 
from  Rome,  eager  to  regain  the  power  which  she  had 
lost, — and,  on  the  other  side,  from  those,  whose  dread 
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of  Romish  tyranny  and  Romish  corruptions  led  them 
]o  recoil  from  every  thing  which  had  borne  her  name, 

or  was  associated  with  her  services.  Amid  the  din  and 
;urmoil  of  disputes  bo  complicated,  and  in  an  age  of 

such  sharp  despotism,  it  is  do  marvel  that  the  cham- 
>ions  of  the  truth  themselves  should  have  failed  some- 
;imes  to  listen  to  her  commands,  and  been  betrayed 
nto  the  performance  of  acts  which  her  voice  condemns, 

and  of  which  her  followers  are  ashamed. 

The  commencement  of  Elizabeth's  reign      Acta  of  su- 

was  marked  by  the  passing  of  two  Acts  of     coiXnntij, 
Supremacy  and  Conformity,  which  incor-      liS89- 
lorated  the  Church  of  England  with  the  constitution 

of  the  Realm,     The  first  'restored  to  the  crown  the 

ancient  jurisdiction  over  the  estate  ecclesiastical  and 

spiritual,  and  abolished  all  foreign  powers  repugnant 
:o  the  same.'  The  second  legally  re-established  the 
Reformed  worship,  and  prohibited  auy  chauge  of  its 

rites  and  discipline,  eicept  with  the  sanction  of  the 

appointed  rulers  of  the  Church  '■ 

The  objects  intended  to  be  secured  by 
hese  Acts,  were  further  explained  in  the 
Injunctions  given  by  the  Queen's  Majesty, 

concerning  both  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of 

this  Realm,"  and  published  in  the  same  year s.  These 
njunctions,  after  setting  forth  certain  provisions  for 

1  Hallain's  Otistir.  Hint,  i.  IM.  23 1  ;  Gladstone's  State  in  its 
relations  with  the  Church,  ii,  118.  In  the  lost  quoted  passage,  it 
B  shown  clearly  that  neither  the  number  nor  authority  of  the 
lomiah  (ire liiles,  who  opposed  the  passing  of  the  above  Acts,  in- 
validated the  fact  that  the  Elizabethan  Reformation  waa  founded 
on,  and  ratified  and  accepted  by,  the  authority  of  the  National 
^hurcb- 

'  Bishop  Sparrow's  Collection  of  Articles,  Injunctions,  &c.  fid — 

14,  2nd  ed.     The  chief  points  of  difference  between  these  Injunc- 

n  2 


The  Queen's 
JrkjUTtclioni 
concerning 
the    Clergy 
and  Laity- 
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the  faithful  and  regular  discharge  of  tie  duties 
volving  upon  the  various  orders  of  the  Clergy,  conts 
also  'An  Admonition  to  simple  men,  deceived 
malicious,"  in  which  reference  is  distinctly  made 
the  oath,  required  under  the  Act  of  Supremacy; 
to  the  restraints,  hy  which  it  was  still  intended 
controul  the  authority  of  the  crown.  Some  person 
it  appears,  had  inferred,  from  the  terms  of  the 
oath,  that  thereby  '  the  kings  or  queens  of  this  rea 
possessors  of  the  crown,  might  challenge  authorit; 
and  power  of  ministry  of  divine  service  in  the  Church.' 
The  correctness  of  such  an  interpretation  is  conse- 
quently denied,  and  the  assertion  broadly  made,  that 
no  other  authority  was,  or  woald  be,  exercised  by  the 
Queen  than  that  which  '  was,  of  aucieot  time,  dee  to 
the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm  ;  that  is,  under  God, 
to  have  the  sovereignty  and  rule  over  all  manner 
persons  born  withiu  these  her  realms,  dominions 
countries,  of  what  estate,  either  ecclesiastical  or 
poral,  soever  they  may  be,  so  as  no  other  foreig 
power  shall  or  ought  to  have  any  superiority  ow 
them5.' 


tions  of  Elizabeth,  and  those  of  Edward,  twelve  years  before, 
given  in  Blnnt's  History  of  She  Reformation,  309—811 ;  and 
worthy  of  notice,  as  showing  the  progress  of  opinion  which  1 
been   made  in  the  interval.      Bee  also   CardwelTs   Document) 
Annak,  &c.  i.  17U— 209. 

J  Sparrow  lit  sup.  81 ,  82.  Hailam,  in  his  Constit.  Hist.  1 
152,  has  rightly  called  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  ab 
document,  and  pointed  out  the  importance  of  that  '  contemp 
neous  exposition  of  the  law '  which  it  contains.  This  espositi 
was  further  confirmed  by  a  proclamation,  issued  by  Elizabeth  t 
years  aftcrwnrds,  after  the  suppression  of  the  northern  rebellion,  ii 
which  it  is  expressly  stated,  that  '  she  claimed  no  other  ecclesiastic! 
authority  than  had  been  due  to  her  predecessors  j  that  she  prfr 
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The  principle,  upon  which  such  Acts  were  passed, 
and  such  explanations  concerning  them  promulgated, 
was  the  belief,  that  the  whole  body  of  citizens,  united 
under  one  temporal  governor,  the  Sovereign,  cnuld 
alone  be  preserved  in  peace  and  order,  by  the  exercise, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  those  means  of  grace  which  rat 
istered  through  the  Church  ;  and  by  being  pro- 
fited, on  the  other,  from  the  encroachment  of  any 
wer,  from  within  or  from  without,  which  interfered 
th  the  authority  of  the  Crown.  The  authority,  thus 
tftblished,  was  not  the  intrusion  of  secular  dominion 
to  matters  spiritual,  or  the  judgment  of  human 
tribunals  upon  truths  which  the  Spirit  of  God  alone 
had  revealed,  and  of  which  His  Church  is  the  ap- 
inted  keeper  and  witness.  Still  less  waB  it  any 
mpromise  of  the  trust  committed  to  the  keeping  of 
e  Church,  any  faithless  desire  to  reap  temporal 
nefit,  at  the  cost  of  her  own  integrity,  which  led 
ler  thus  to  recognise  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown. 
The  essential  characteristics  which  belonged  to  her,  in 
ler  separate  condition,  were  not  lost  by  her  incorpo- 
ration with  State,  any  more  than  were  those  of  the 
State  itself.  A  freer  course  only  was  opened  for  the 
exercise  of  her  proper  functions,  and  the  solemn 
avowal  more  distinctly  made,  that  the  glory  of  God 
was  the  salvation  of  His  people.     True,  the  coercive 

ended  no  right  to  define  articles  of  foith,  to  cHange  ancient  cere. 
lonies  formerly  adopted  by  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  or 
3  minister  the  word  or  the  sacraments  of  God ;  hut  that  she  con- 
eived  it  her  duty  to  take  care  that  all  estates  under  her  rule  should 
ve  in  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the  Christian  religion,  to  see  all 
iwj  ordained  for  that  end  duly  observed,  and  to  provide  that  the 
Church  ho  governed  and  taught  by  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
9.'     See  Gladstone,  ut  sup.  ii.  24. 
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power,  supplied  by  this  union  of  the  ecclesiastical  with 
the  civil  authority,  and  wielded  as  it  was  at  that  time  by 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  rulers  of  the  Church,  was  a 
grievous  hindrance  in  the  way  of  her  securing  the  in- 
tended benefit ;  and  the  difficulties,  hy  which  she  was 
afterwards  beset,  may  be  traced  mainly  to  the  opera- 
tion of  this  cause.  It  is  a  power,  which  the  natural 
intolerance  of  the  human  mind  makes  always  formida- 
ble ;  and  which  the  despotic  spirit  of  the  16th  century 
invested  with,  its  most  appalling  attributes.  It  waa 
not  essential,  however,  to  the  incorporation  of  the 
Church  with  the  State,  that  such  an  evil  should  have 
existed ;  it  waB  a  contingency  which  arose  out  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  age ;  and  would,  probably,  in  that 
period  of  disturbance,  have  appeared  under  one  or 
another  form,  whatsoever  might  have  been  the  frame- 
work of  the  body  politic.  It  does  not  invalidate  the 
real  character  of  the  doctrine  of  regal  supremacy  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth  *. 

*  Bramhall's  Answer  to  La  Milleticre,  Works,  i.  31  j  Glidi 
ut  sup.  ii.  21.  This  view  of  the  subject  is  confirmed  in  another 
part  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  work,  wherein  lie  cites  the  change  made  br 
Elizabeth,  from  the  title  of '  head  '  of  the  Church  to  that  of  '  gortr- 
nor/  as  a  proof  of  the  mitigated  theory  of  the  suprvmnry  in  btf 
reign.  After  quoting  the  passage  in  a  letter  from  Jewel  to  Bol- 
linger, which  proves  this  change,  he  adds,  '  The  difference  in  spirit 
b.'Mvi'i'!]  jli4-si-  two  titles  is  very  great.  Both  imply  a  supremacy! 
but  headship  is  supremacy  by  virtue  of  original  position  in  tbe 
body  ;  governorship  is  supremacy  by  virtue  of  an  acquired  position, 
and  power  extrinsic  to  the  body.  And  the  great  ecclesiastic!! 
enactments  of  this  retgn,  were  either  reversals  of  irregular  and  in- 
valid acts  done  under  Queen  Mary,  or  they  were  founded  upon  the 
preliminary  judgment  of  the  Church  legitimately  assembled.'  ii. 
Ifj4,  1G5.  In  the  Zurich  letters,  published  by  the  Parker  SorictTi 
the  letter  of  Jewel  to  Bullinger,  noticed  in  the  above  passage,  (and 
which  is  there  quoted   from  Collier,)  is  given  at  p,  32 ;  and  also 
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The  Prayer 

Book,  nod 
Hta    Thirty- 
DineArti?ltfs. 


Immediately  upon  her  accession,  a  com- 
mittee of  Divines  had  been  instructed  '  to 
renew  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and 
•rder  of  Ceremonies  and  Service  in  the  Church,' 
vhich  had  been  adopted  in  England  under  Edward 
The  committee  laid  their  report  before  the 
touDcil ;  and,  before  any  final  measure  was  adopted  in 
relation  to  this  important  subject,  a  conference  was 
appointed  to  be  held  in  Westminster  Abbey,  between 
tic  leading  Bomanists  and  Be  formers,  on  the  chief 
poinU  at  issue  between  them.  The  perverse  conduct 
o  Romanists  at  this  conference  prevented  any 
proper  discussion ;  in  consequence  of  which,  a  copy  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  embodying  the  altera- 
tions proposed  by  the  committee  of  Divines,  was 
tnoexed  to  the  Bill  of  Uniformity,  when  laid  before 
the  houses  of  Parliament ;  and,  upon  that  Bill  passing 
into  a  law,  the  same  Prayer  Book  became  the  autho- 
rised organ  to  direct  and  animate  the  devotions  of  the 
people '.  The  settlement  of  the  '  Articles  of  Religion,' 
•oon  followed  this  publication  of  the  Prayer  Book. 
Tbcy  had  been  drawn  up,  chiefly,  by  Cranmcr  and 
nd  published  in  1552,  by  the  authority  of 
'I.,  'for  the  avoiding  diversities  of  opinions, 


•  Cram  Jewel  to  Peter  Martyr,  in  which  he  says  Chat  he  is 
'•aiainly  not  much  displeased,'  becaosc  '  the  queen  dec-lines  being 
t  0*i  head  of  the  church,'  p.  24,   The  &ame  collection  contains 
ttrr  from  Parithurst  to   Bullitiger,  in  May,  15511;  in  which  he 
i  made  by  Elizabeth  from  the  title  of  '  head '  to 
ji.  2!l,  Imt  fails  to  MM  the  distinction  between 
been  so  justly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 
1  GanitreU'a  lli«tory  of  Conferences,  Stc.  c.  i.  ii.     It  Uim]tortant 
lite  Prayer  Bonk,  thus  criatfod  by  Parliament  at 
i  in  l»l«r  times  agreed  to  by  Convocation,  and  finally  ad- 
Ell.     Gladstone,  ut  sup.  ii.  110, 
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and  stablishing  consent  touching  true  religion  V  They 
were  then  forty-two  in  number.  They  were  ajpiQ 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  '  the  Archbishops 
and  Bishops  of  both  provinces,  and  the  whole  Clergy 
in  the  Convocation,  holden  at  London,  in  the  year 
1562  ;'  and  agreed  upon  and  published,  with  some  few 
alterations  in  their  terms  as  well  as  in  their  number, 
which  was  reduced  to  thirty-nine '.  At  a  later  period 
of  the  same  reign  (1571),  they  were  revised  once 
more ;  received  some  further  slight  alterations ;  and 
were  '  deliberately  read  and  confirmed  again  by  the 
subscription  of  the  hands  of  the  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  of  the  Upper  house,  and  by  the  subscription 
of  the  whole  Clergy  of  the  Nether-house  in  their 
Convocation'  which  was  then  holden8.  Thus  solemnly 
were  proclaimed  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faitli; 
and  thus  distinctly  was  the  protest  made  and  recorded 
against  the  false  glosses  which  had  been  thrust  upon 
it  by  the  Church  of  Eome,  or  by  the  members  of  any 
other  communion. 

The  history  of  the  settlement  of  these 
important  questions  does  not  reveal  the 
existence  of  any  danger  which  threatened  the  peace  of 
our  Church.  Differences  of  opinion  did  indeed  quickly 
arise, — and  had  arisen,  even  before  the  last  mentioned 
revision  of  the  Articles  had  taken  place, — but  they 
were  associated,  in  the  first  instance,  with  matters  of 
inferior  moment,  namely,  the  refusal  to  wear  certain 


Rise  of  the 
Purit&tis. 


e  Burnet's  Reformation,  ii.  2C5. 

'  They   were   not   finally   subscribed 


were   not   tiriaJly   subscribed   until   January   29,   151 
Burnet's   Reformation,  iii.  452.     Tbe   differences  between   these 
Artides  and  those  set  forward  by  Edward,  are  all  given  by  Bi 
in  the  Records  appended  to  bis  History,  No.  55,  ir.  311—317 
■  8oe  tbe  Ratification  at  the  end  of  tbe  Articles, 
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vestments,  and  to  conform  to  certain  practices,  re- 
quired in  the  celebration  of  Divine  Service.  To  check 
these  irregularities  was  the  main  object  of  the  'Ad- 
vertisements,' drawu  up  and  issued  in  1564,  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury',  and  some  other  Bishops 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission ".  And  they  who 
still  refused  to  comply  with  the  injunctions  herein 
Addressed  to  them,  received,  about  the  same  time,  the 
name  of  Puritans  lu.  It  was  a  hateful  and  humiliating 
struggle,  which  arose  out  of  causes  apparently  of  such 
little  importance ;  involving  gradually  interests  of 
supreme  authority,  and  leading  to  the  moat  fatal 
consequences.  Not  now,  indeed,  for  the  first  time, 
had  this  repugnance  to  wear  the  prescribed  habits 
been  manifested.  Fourteen  years  before,  Hooper  bad 
refused  to  be  consecrated  Bishop,  solely  upon  the 
same  ground :  and  the  letters  between  him  and  Cran- 
mer,  Bucer,  and  Peter  Martyr,  upon  the  subject,  show 
■with  what  resolution  he  maintained,  aud  with  what 
earnest  affection  and  careful  argument  they  sought  to 
remove   his   objections.     The   unhappy   dispute    was 

•  Strype's  Parker,  i.  313—320.  See  also  the  argument  for  and 
against  the  lawfulness  of  the  vestments  in  question,  drawn  up,  as 
Strype  thinks,  by  the  Archbishop  himself,  and  sent  by  him  to  Cecil, 
1  probably  for  his  own  satisfaction,  and  to  give  him  it  fair  scheme  of 
the  contest.'  i,  334 — 343.  A  list  of  the  varieties  which  then  pre- 
vailed in  the  celebration  of  Divine  Service,  (copied  from  a  paper 
belonging  to  Cecil,  given  by  Strype,  i.  3(12,)  is  quoted  also  by 
Bishop  Madox,  in  his  Vindication  of  the  Government,  &c*  of  the 
Church  of  England,  against  the  injurious  reflections  of  Neal's 
History  of  the  Puritans,  pp.  155,  150. 

10  Fuller,  in  his  Church  History,  assigns  the  first  appearance  of 
the  name  to  the  year,  1503  ;  and  adds,  in  his  own  quaint  way,  that 
'  the  grief  liad  not  been  great,  if  it  had  ended  in  the  same."  Book 
ix.  p.  7t>.  Archbishop  Parker  afterwords  styled  them  Precisiana. 
Strype's  Parker,  ii.  40. 
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never  satisfactorily  settled.     Hooper  consented,  in- 
deed, to  wear  the  prescribed  habits  at  Ins  consecra- 
tion, (which  took  place  the  year  following,  1551,)  and 
upon  certain  specified  solemn  occasions ;  but,  at  all 
other  times,  be  received  liberty  to  dispense  with  them. 
The  seed,  therefore,  was  not  only  sown,  but  the  blade 
had  sprung  up,  and  was  growing  onwards  to  produce 
the   bitter  fruit  gathered  so   abundantly  in  the  age 
which  we  are  now  reviewing.     Much  of  the  pertina- 
cious zeal  displayed  by  those  who  scorned  the  use  of 
tippet,  cap,  and  surplice,  and  called  them  '  conjuring 
garments  of  Popery,'  may  be  ascribed  to  the  opinions 
which  they  had  imbibed,  and  to  the  practices  which 
they   bad   seen    observed,    among   the   Reformers  of 
Frankfort,  Strasburgh,  Zurich,  and  Geneva,  to  whote 
arms  they  had  been  compelled  to  fly  for  refuge,  whilst 
the    Marian  persecution  raged   in  England ".     The 
intimacies  formed,  and  the  services  rendered  at  that 
time,  strengthened  those  bonds  of  sympathy  between 
the  members  of  our  Church  and  the  Protestant  con- 
gregations  of  the  Continent,  which   had  been  first 
created  in  the  reign  of  Henry,  by  a  sense  of  the  com- 
mon cause  in  which  they  were  engaged  against  Rome; 
and  which  were  increased,  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  by 
the  assistance  which  Cranmer  sought  and  received  at 
the  hands  of  Martyr  and  Bucer,  and  others  of  their 
leading  Divines.    And  when  to  this  circumstance  is 
added  the  history  of  the  melancholy  dissensions  touch- 
ing the  English  Ritual,  which  broke  out  at  Frankfort, 
during  the  residence  of  the  exiles  in  that  city,  and 
which  were  aggravated  by  the  agitation  of  Knox,  ami 
the  decision  of  Calvin,  it  can  scarcely  be  a  matter  of 


11  Burnet's  Reformation,  ii.  242— 264;  Strj-ne'8  Parker,  i.  30 1. 
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■tonwhaient, — however  deeply  it   must   excite   our 
'that  the  return  to  their  native  land  of  men 
>  hod  been  exposed  to  such  influences,  Bhould  have 
ujfit  with  it  disaffection  and  prejudice  in  its  train  ". 
Tbe  prelate,  who  then  occupied  the  see      Archbishop 
d  Canterbury,  was  Matthew  Parker.    Tbe      ?**«*■ 
lite  Archbishop,  Cardinal  Pole,  had  died  on  the  day 
Allowing  that  -which  witnessed  the  death  of  Mary  and 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne  ;  and,  a  few 
months    afterwards,    Parker, — who  was   then  in  the 
Afty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and,  in  the  language  of 
Strrpc,  '  a  poor,  obscure,  absconding,  persecuted  cler- 
gyman,'— was  '  advanced  to  tbe  very  top  of  ecclesias- 
tical honour  and  trust  in  the  English  Church  ;  though 
altogether  without  his  seeking,  and  with  much  reluc- 
'.jM-y  '      It  was   solely  because   lie  was   believed   to 
poneM  the  piety,  wisdom,  and  sobriety,  required  for 
the  duties  of  this  high  office,  that  he  was  recommended 
to  Elizabeth  by  Secretary  Cecil  and  the  Lord  Keeper 
>!aa)  Bacon,  as  the  fittest  man  to  be  preferred 
to  it.     They  had  been  the  companions  and  friends  of 
Parker  for  many  years ;  and,  doubtless,  their  regard 
fcf  him  was  shared  by  the  Queen,  who  remembered 
that  be  had  been   the  chaplain   and   adviser  of  her 
■other,  and  a  guide  and  instructor  to  herself  in  her 
hy*  of  childhood.     After  many  delays,  arising  from 
bia  own  unfeigned  desire  to  decline  the  burden  of  re- 
j  about  to  be  laid  upon  him,  Parker  was  con- 
vented  in  Lambeth  Chapel,  December  17,  1559  u. 


-tit.  Hist.  i.  233 ;  Keble's  Preface  to  Hooker, 
Cardwdl'i  Introduction  to  his  History  of  Conferences,  &c. 
lj>  Bw's  Life  of  Jewel,  48,  49 ;  Burnet's  lie  formation,  ii, 

ft  Parker,  i.    U.  60—125;  Burnet's   Refartnation,  ft. 
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Hi»  conduct  The  prudence  and  forbearance  which  \& 
]"onmn*  c*  displayed,  in  discharging  the  duties  of  his 
thoiin,  office,  amply  justify  his  appointment.  His 

advice  to  the  Bishops,  with  respect  to  their  adminis- 
tration of  the  oath  and  exaction  of  the  penalties, 
required  by  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  and  his  letter  to 
Cecil  upon  the  subject,  show  how  careful  he  was  not 
needlessly  to  wound  the  conscience,  or  endanger  the 
life,  of  any  man.  The  severity  of  the  Act,  says  hia 
biographer,  created  in  his  mind  '  some  pensive 
thoughts ;'  and  he  wrote  to  hia  brethren  privately, 
warning  them  '  not  to  tender  the  oath  a  second  time 
to  any  (as  they  might  be  provoked  probably  by  the 
Papists'  obstinacy  sometimes  to  do)  before  they  had 
sent  to  him,  giving  him  notice  thereof,  and  had  re- 
ceived his  letter  iu  answer  thereunto.'  The  effect  of 
this  wise  and  equitable  conduct  was  to  restrain,  at 
that  critical  juncture,  the  outbreak  of  many  fierce  and 
contending  passions  ;  and  a  happy  destiny  would  it 
have  been  for  the  Church  over  which  ho  presided,  if 
the  same  spirit  had  governed  her  councils  in  after 
years  '*■ 

And  towards  The  conduct  of  Parker  towards  the 
the  Puritans,  p^tans  has  been  reproached,  but  not 
always  with  justice,  by  their  historians  for  its  undue 
severity.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  he  did  not  flee  with 
the  other  English  exiles,  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  to 
the  Continent,  during  the  reign  of  Mary  ;  but  chose 
rather  to  shelter  himself  from  the  storm  of  persecu- 
tion, in  such  an  asylum  as  he  could  find  in  his  native 


507;  BratnhaH's  Works,  iii.  21—112;  Hallam'9  Constit.  Hist,  i 
160,  tittle. 
«  Strype's  Parker,  i.  247—250. 
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land.  And  so  far,  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  not 
ready  to  sympathize  with  all  the  scruples,  which  his 
brethren  urged  upon  their  return.  But  if,  from  that 
very  cause,  tie  had  the  opportunity  of  surveying,  more 
calmly  and  leisurely,  the  grounds  of  offence,  and 
seeing  their  real  insignificance ;  if  the  knowledge, 
which  he  had  acquired  by  his  continuance  in  England, 
of  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  majority  of  I  Ik- 
English  people,  convinced  him  that  more  persona 
would  be  offended  than  conciliated  by  the  concession 
of  the  points  in  dispute ;  and  if,  lastly,  he  was  led  to 
believe,  not  only  from  the  character  of  the  complaints 
themselves,  hut  also  from  the  spirit  in  which  they 
were  urged,  that  impatience  of  all  controul,  and  a 
presumptuous  arbitrary  self-will,  were  the  real  in- 
fluences by  which  many  of  the  objectors  were  swayed, 
he  cannot  justly  be  blamed  if  he  resisted  them.  He 
did  not,  however,  betray  any  eager  and  impatient  de- 
sire to  detect,  or  repress,  the  irregularities  and  disor- 
ders of  which  he  disapproved.  On  the  contrary,  the 
first  four  or  five  years  of  his  Primacy  passed  away 
without  any  steps  being  taken  to  restrain  the  evil. 
He  hoped,  probably,  that  time  might  mitigate,  if  not 
remove,  its  influence ;  and  that  the  examples  of  such 
honoured  men  as  Grindal,  Sandys,  Horn,  and  Jewel, 
— who  had  themselves  once  hesitated  ns  to  the  lawful- 
Bess  of  certain  vestments  and  practices,  but  afterwards 
felt  it  their  duty  to  conform  ", — might  have  led  others 


■5  *  They  consulted  together,'  says  Strype, '  what  to  do,  being  in 
some  doubt  whether  to  enter  into  their  functions.  But  they  con- 
cluded uriiiniitinu.-ly  not  lo  desert  their  ministry,  for  some  rites,  that, 
as  they  considered,  were  but  a  few,  and  not  evil  in  them  wives, 
especially  since  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  remained  pure  and  entire. 
And  in  this  counsel,  which  they  had  at  first  taken,  tbey  continued 
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to  follow  the  same  course.  But  his  hope  was  not 
fulfilled.  The  irregularities  hecame  greater  by  conniv- 
ance ;  and  not  only  was  the  internal  harmony  of  the 
Church  thereby  endangered,  but  the  way  was  made 
more  easy  for  the  assault  which  Rome  was  already 
preparing  to  make  upon  her  from  without.  A  letter 
was  accordingly  addressed,  in  January,  1564,  from  the 
Queen  to  Parker,  '  requiring  him  to  confer  with  the 
Bishops  of  his  province,  and  others  having  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction ;  for  the  redressing  disorders  in  the 
Church,  occasioned  by  different  doctrines  and  rites; 
and  for  the  taking  order  to  admit  none  into  prefer- 
ment, but  those  that  are  conformable I6;'  and  the 
'  Advertisements,'  to  which  reference  hns  been  already 
made,  were  issued  in  consequence.  The  penal  enact- 
ments of  suspension  and  sequestration,  set  forth  in 
this  document,  against  those  who  refused  to  comply 
with  its  injunctions,  were  only,  after  many  delays,  and 
with  very  great  reluctance,  enforced.  The  forbearance, 
which    Parker   had    displayed    towards    tho    Eoman 

still  well  satisfied  ;  and  also  upon  the  considerations  that  by  Ming 
these  rooms  in  the  Church  they  might  keep  out  Lutherans,  and 
such  as  were  suspected  papists ;  which  was  an  argument  the  learned 
foreigners,  their  friends,  suggested  to  them/  Annals  of  the  Re- 
formation, &c,  >.  261.  There  is  a  remarkable  letter  written  by 
Bishop  Horn  (of  Winchester)  to  Bullinger,  in  1571,  in  which  bo 
contrasts  his  old  repugnance  to  wear  the  habits  with  the  paramount 
authority  of  the  duties  to  which  he  bad  been  summoned  :— '  Wo  are 
not  so  much  concerned  (he  soys)  about  the  fitness  of  our  apparel 
(panno),  as  about  rightly  dividing  the  bread  (pane)  of  the  Lord; 
nor,  in  fine,  do  we  deem  it  of  so  much  consequence,  if  our  own  coat 
appears  unbefitting,  as  it  is  to  take  care  that  the  seamless  coat  of 
our  Lord  he  not  rent  asunder.'     Zurich  Letters,  24(1. 

11  Strype's  Parker,  App.  No.  xxiv.  in,  05 — b'9.  This  letter,  and 
the  Archbishop's  answer,  lb,  No.  ixvi.  Hi.  73— 7Gi  are  moat  worthy 
of  the  reader's  attention. 
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Catholics,  lie  was  not  Icbb  ready  to  show  towards  the 
Puritans ;  and  his  main  coadjutor,  Grindal,  Bishop  of 
London,  whose  signature,  with  that  of  many  other 
Bishops,  was  attached  to  the  '  Advertisements,'  could 
certainly  not  be  charged  with  any  desire  to  hasten 
severe  measures.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  notorious 
that  the  personal  sympathy  of  Grindal  towards  moBt 
of  the  parties  against  whom  they  were  directed,  led 
him  to  the  extreme  verge  of  concession.  The  two 
moat  strenuous  opponents  with  whom  Parker  and  his 
brother  prelates  had  to  deal,  were  Sampson,  Dean  of 
Chichester,  and  Humphrey,  President  of  Magdalen 
College  and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Oxford. 
Every  argument  which  reason  could  suggest,  and  every 
entreaty  whL'h  allK'tion  could  urg.\  wctv  brought  to 
bear  upon  them  ;  the  assistance  alBO  of  some  of  those 
foreign  divines  in  whom  the  Pnritans  placed  so  much 
confidence,  was  called  in ;  but  all  in  vain.  Grindal, 
in  the  words  of  Strype,  '  prayed  Sampson  even  with 
tears,  that  he  would  hut  now  and  then,  in  the  public 
meetings  of  the  University,  put  on  the  square  cap,  but 
could  not  prevail  with  him  to  do  so  ".' 

It  seems  well-nigh  incredible,  that  matters  of  such 
a  nature,  if  they  had  really  been  the  only  causes  of 
offence,  should  have  produced  such  unhappy  divisions. 
The  character  of  Humphrey  and  of  Sampson  forbids 
us  to  believe  that  they  were  influenced  by  any  other 
principles  than  those  which  they  professed  ;  and  it  is 
only  left  for  us  therefore  to  wonder  at,  and  lament, 
the  distressing  scenes  which  followed  their  pertinacity. 
By  their  followers,   however,  it  will   be   seen  that 

»  Strvpe's  Grindal,  154— ]  57  ;  Parker,  i.  3<J8  j  Zurich  Letters, 
845,  &c.  and  151— 165  ;  Collier's  Eccles.  Hist.  vi.  417—419. 
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objections  were  even  then  ready  to  be  advanced,  nml 
alterations   insisted   upon,  which  went  to  the  uttei 
subversion  oi*  all  which  the  Church  holds  dear;  and  i 
have  yielded,  to  such   demands,  would  have  been 
surrender,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  the  only  ground 
upon  which  any  true  peace  can  be  maintained. 
cr™i  of  Before   the  reader's   attention  can  be 

Pim  iv.  carried  onward  to  contemplate  this  new 

phase  in  the  Puritanic  controversy,  it  is  arrested  by 
the  movements  of  the  Church  and  Court  of  Rome. 
The  twelve  new  Articles,  added  to  the  Creed  at  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  obtruded,  by  the  Bull  of  Pope 
Piua  IV.,  upon  all  Christendom,  to  he  received  under 
pain  of  damnation,  made  it  impossible,  as  long  as 
they  were  attempted  to  be  enforced,  that  bonds  of 
communion  should  he  renewed  between  Borne  and 
Bull  or  piu«  any  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  Bat 
this  was  not  all.  The  declaration  of  un- 
righteous dogmas  was  quickly  followed  by  the  froth 
assault  which  bis  successor,  Pius  V.,  made  upon  the 
liberties  and  peace  of  England.  He  had  already 
issued,  in  1566,  one  Bull  for  the  confounding  of  here- 
tics; and  this  was  succeeded  by  another,  which  was 
privately  introduced  into  this  country,  in  1569,  and, 
in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  found  publicly  fixed 
upon  the  gate  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  palace.  The 
avowed  purpose  of  this  instrument  was  to  take  away 
from  Elizabeth  all  right  and  title  to  the  crown ;  to 
absolve  her  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance ;  and 
to  denounce  the  heaviest  curses  of  excommunication 
upon  all  who  should  dare  to  obey  her  word.  The 
dreadful  consequences  which  must  have  followed  the 
execution  of  this  decree,  had  the  wishes  of  its  author 
been  accomplished,  were  only  to  be  equalled  b; 
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blasphemous  perversion  of  Scripture,  which  it  was 
attempted  to  plead  as  the  authority  for  its  promul- 
gation '". 

The  miseries,  indeed,  which  it  had  been  intended 
to  produce,  were,  by  God's  blessing,  averted  ;  and  the 
loyalty  of  the  English  people  remained  unbroken. 
But  the  very  effort  made  to  destroy  it  was  the  scat- 
tering of  a  deadly  seed  which  produced  fruit  after  iN 
own  kind.  The  sin  of  schism  was  thereby  formally 
committed  " ;  and  the  breach  made  wider  between  the 
Church  of  Rome  and  our  own,  which, — until  the  arro- 
gant assumption  which  created  it  is  withdrawn,- — must 
remain  irreparable.  Even  then,  the  noxious  character 
of  this  sin  was  shown,  by  the  spirit  of  antagonism 
which  it  evoked  on  the  part  of  those  ministers  of  our 
Church  who  protested  against  its  inroad ;  a  spirit  so 
fierce  as  to  outrage,  on  some  occasions,  the  very  truth 
which  it  was  so  zealous  to  defend20. 

A  like  result  was  manifested  in  the  mea- 
sures which  were  rendered  necessary  to 
oppose  the  claims  of  civil  supremacy,  put 
forth  in  this  same  document.  The  pains 
and  penalties  of  prohibitory  and  condemning  statutes 
were  speedily  agreed  to ;  and  when,  in  the  language 
of  the  Queen's  Secretary  "Walsingham,  '  seminaries 
began  to  blossom,  and  to  send  forth  daily  priests,  and 
professed  men,  who  should,  by  vow  taken  at  shrift, 
reconcile  her  subjects  from  their  obedience,' — when 
men  '  were  no  more  papists  in  conscience,  but  papists 


"  Le  Bas' 3  Life  of  Jewel,  174— 183;   Cardwell'a  Documentary 
Annate,  &c.  i.  328— 331 ;  Collier's  Eccles.  Hist,  ri.  471—  474. 
"  Gladstone,  ut  sup.  ii.  167. 
•"  Haweis's  Sketches  of  the  Reformation,  &C. 
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in  faction51,'— these  penalties  -were  enforced.  The 
magnitude  and  urgency  of  the  danger,  indeed,  called 
for  an  effective  vindication  of  the  State  from  the 
aggression  which  threatened  its  existence ;  hut,  as  the 
reader  examines  the  sad  catalogue  of  proceedings  in- 
stituted against  Eomish  "Recusants,  he  is  constrained 
to  confess  that  the  limits  prescribed  hy  that  necessity 
were  far  exceeded ;  and  that  many  of  the  means  to 
which  the  ministers  of  Elizabeth  resorted,  in  order  to 
repress  the  danger  which  they  dreaded,  were  such  as 
no  law  could  justify,  no  argument  of  political  expe- 
diency excuse. 

In  making  this  admission,  I  am  not  unmindful  < 
the  fact,  that  the  alarm  and  indignation, —excited 
the  minds  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  rulers  of 
country  in  that  day,  by  the  denunciations  of  Pa 
tyranny, — were  aggravated  by  the  remembrance 
the  persecutions  which  had  been  witnessed  in  Engli 
during  the  reign  of  Mary ;  and  by  the  knowledge  < 
those  which  soon  afterwards  took  place  in  other  ] 
of  Europe.  The  oppression,  for  instance,  which  Eon 
Catholic  Spain  inflicted  upon  the  Low  Countr 
through  the  agency  of  Alva ;  and  the  massacre  on  i 
Bartholomew's  day,  which  made  the  capital  of  Eoman 
Catholic  Prance  flow  with  the  blood  of  the  Huguenots; 
were  events  which  Gregory  XIII.  hesitated  not  to 
celebrate  hy  a  bull  of  jubilee  n.  What  apprehensions 
then  of  Borne,  it  might  bo  asked,  could  he  deemed  ex- 
travagant, or  what  resistance  against  her  be  condemned 
as  needless,  when  tidings  such  as  these  came  home  to 


!1  Burnet's  Reformation,  ii.  649 ;    Collier's  Ecclea.  Hist. ' 
76-79. 

31  Strype's  Parker,  ill.  App.  No.  bmii. 
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be  hearts  of  Englishmen  ?    And,  if  to  these  be  added 
recollection  of  the  overbearing  conduct,  exhibited 
ij  may  of  the  Koman  Catholics  at  home ;  and  the  pre- 
nJcnt  belief,  that  such  conduct  was  to  be  ascribed  to 
tke  hopes  which  they  centred  in  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
lier  of  their  Church,  and  the  next  in  succession 
English  throne  :  or  if,  last  of  all,  there  be  taken 
account  the  uncompromising  hostility  of  Spain, 
ira»  manifested  to  the  equipment  of  her  proud 
and  encouraged  by  the  direct  authority  of 
Pope  himself;  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  there 
n»  not  an  imperious  necessity  for  the  adoption  of 
ttire   and   defensive   measures   on  the  part  of 
9inbetb'3  counsellors.     It  must   be   borne    also   in 
mind,  that,  whatsoever  were  the  severities  which  they 
ought  it  needful  to  exercise  towards  Komish  Be- 
nt*,  those  severities  were  eagerly  applauded  by 
Puritans,  who  were  then  acquiring  as  strong  an 
sataoce  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  they  already 
■obbmmhI  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Sovereign.   The  hatred 
itch  they  entertained  of  every  thing  belonging  to 
gave  a  sharper  stiug  to  the  laws  which  were 
.  and  a  louder  and  more  indignant  tone  to  the 
which  was  lifted  up,  against  the  members  of  her 
anion". 
K«rerthe!ess,  after  making  every  abatement  which 
lions   such   as   these   suggest,   it  is  impos- 
to  look  back  upon  some  of  the  scenes  which  were 
enacted, — the  torture,  for  instance,  inflicted  upon 
tbo  Jesuit,  and  others,  who  afterwards  suf- 


■  BnBhalTa  Replication  to  the  Bishop  of  Chalcedon,  Works, 
Ki-I.lc'a  Preface  to  Hooker,  Ivii.  •   llallam's  Constat. 
Ifl. 
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fered  execution  with  him, — and  not  blush  fop  n 
shame  that  such  cruelty  could  have  been  ordained 
English  law.  Who,  again,  can  regard  the  atatul 
which  were  passed  against  lioman  Catholics,  from  the 
13th  to  the  2S)th  years  of  Elizabeth  ", — statutes  which 
compelled,  under  penalties  of  fine  and  imprisonment, 
their  attendance  at  the  public  service  of  our  Church, 
and  prohibited  them  the  exercise  of  their  own  wor- 
ship, even  in  the  most  private  and  concealed  manner, 
— and  not  confess  that  such  conduct  waa  repugnant  to 
all  truth  and  justice  ?  To  repay  in  this  manner  evil 
for  evil,  was  assuredly  only  to  give  strength  to  the 
adversary,  to  encourage  the  hypocrite,  to  confirm  the 
obstinate,  and  to  create  a  sympathy  in  favour  of  the 
very  men  whose  opinions  and  practices  it  was  intended 
to  condemn. 

Meanwhile,  the  power  of  Puritanism  in- 
creased. The  opposition,  which  had  been 
confined ,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  use  of 
certain  vestments  and  ceremonies,  now  took  a  wider 
range.  The  Catholic  and  Apostolic  government  of  the 
Church  waa  openly  impugned,  and  its  authority  wholl; 


The  progress 

l'Urit:ill- 
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"  For  a  summary  nf  them,  see  Hallam's  Constit.  Hist.  i.  I 
11)7-  222;  and  Professor  Sun ythe's  tenth  Lecture  on  Modern 
toryi  t-  272.  There  is,  however,  a  most  important  distinction 
be  made  between  the  persecution  of  Roman  Catholics  under  Ebxa* 
beth,  and  that  hus tained  by  Hie.  members  of  our  Church  under 
Mary,  which  Hnlhmi  lias  pointed  out,  and  which  the  reader  should 
bear  in  mind  ;  namely,  that  there  waa  no  Roman  Catholic  cieculfci 
under  Elizabeth,  '  who  might  not  have  saved  his  life  by  explicitly 
denying  the  pope's  power  to  depose  the  uueen  ;*  whereas 
Marian  persecution  sprang,  as  be  says,  '  from  mere  bigotry  and 
dictive  rancour,  not  even  shielding  itself  at  the  lime  with 
shallow  pretexts  of  policy,  which  it  has  of  late  been  attempted 
set  up  in  its  extenuation, '  i.  223. 
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denied.  The  Liturgy  was  represented  as  full  of  'in- 
tolerable abuses  ;'  the  observance  of  times  and  seasons 
denounced  as  superstitious  ;  and,  against  the  mode  of 
celebrating  the  two  Holy  Sacraments,  or  any  other  of 
those  blessed  ordinances  which,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  wait  upon  the  baptized  members  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  the  unwearied  objector  had  Btill  some  re- 
proach to  bring.  The  Church  was,  in  fact,  to  be  over- 
thrown ;  and  the  Presbyterian  platform  of  Geneva  set 
up  in  its  place. 

The  form,  in  which  the  assailants  who 
aimed  at  this  object  first  exhibited  their 
views,  was  a  pamphlet,  which  appeared  after  the 
prorogation  of  both  houses,  in  1572,  entitled  an 
'Admonition  to  the  Parliament.'  The  language  of 
this  document  is  that  of  the  most  arrogant  confi- 
dence, and  the  coarsest  and  most  bitter  vituperation. 
Its  ostensible  authors  were  two  clergymen,  Field 
and  Wilcox,  who  were  imprisoned  on  account  of 
the  publication  of  this  document,— the  government 
regarding  it  as  a  seditious  libel, — but  were  afterwards 
released  upon  their  own  petition.  It  was  not,  how- 
by  such  means  that  the  voice  of  the  Puritans 
could  be  silenced. 

Their  leading  champion,  and  one  who  was  supposed 
to  have  been  the  chief  author  of  the  obnoxious  Ad- 
monition, was  Thomas  Cartwright,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  also  the  Lady  Margaret's 
Professor  of  Divinity  iu  that  University 2J.  From 
both  these  offices  he  was  ejected,  in  consequence  of 
his  avowed  opposition  to  the  authority  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  University;  and  when,  at  the  desire  of 

15  Strype'a  Life  of  Parker,  ii.  110  ;  and  of  WMtgift,  i.  56. 
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Archbishop  Parker,  Whitgift,  then  Master  of  Trinity 
College,  published  an  '  Answer  to  the  Admonition,' 
Cartwright  stood  forward  to  reply  to  Mm.  This  rrply 
drew  forth  from  Whitgift,  a  '  Defence  of  the  Answer 
to  the  Admonition  ;'  a  work,  in  which  be  is  admitted, 
except  by  the  extreme  partisans  on  the  other  at 
to  have  established  triumphantly  the  points  w 
he  had  undertaken  to  defend ;  and  to  which  Ci 
wright  was  so  tardy  in  publishing  a  rejoinder,  that, 
by  some  historians  it  has  been  asserted,  that  Vint- 
gift  remained  undisputed  master  of  the  field  of  con- 
troversy !'. 

But  the  controversy  had  not  ceased. 
The  first  English  Presbytery,  secretly  esta- 
blished at  Wandsworth,  in  1572,  was  a 
nucleus  around  which  fresh  elements  of 
strife  were  soon  gathered.  The  Conferences,  which 
the  members  of  the  party  held  among  themselves,  and 
their  '  Prophesy ingB,' — a  name  given  to  their  religioas 
exercises, — increased  on  all  sides.  Their  complaints 
became  more  importunate  ;  their  remonstrances  more 
bold ;  and  the  Anabaptists  of  Germany  and  of  Hol- 
land made  league  with  them  ".  Then  also  were  in- 
flicted upon  holders  of  falso  doctrine  the  atrocious 
cruelties  of  the  rack,  the  gibbet,  and  the  stake ;  and 
the  writ  *  de  hceretieo  eomburendo,'  was,  after  an  interval 
of  seventeen  years,  revived,  to  the  indelible  disgrace 
England. 

AreiibMiop  At  this  crisis  (1575),  Archbishop  Parker 

Gtkidni.  ^je^,  aQ(j  waa  auccee[|ea  by  Grindal,  of 

whose  mild  and  gentle  spirit  I  have  already  spoken. 


•*  Soames's  Elizabethan  Religious  History,  pp.  175,  17fl- 
«  Court's  Ecctes,  Hist.  vi.  331,  332. 
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He  refrained  from  executing  the  severe  counsels  which 
Elizabeth,  in  her  apprehension  of  the  Puritanic  pro- 
phesyings,  attempted  to  force  upon  him.  He  was 
anxious,  indeed,  to  repress  all  irregularities  which  had 
arisen  out  of  those  exercises,  and  prescrihed  rules  for 
their  controul  *",  And,  when  Elizabeth  disapproved  of 
his  rules,  as  not  likely  to  secure  the  object  intended, 
and  urged  the  Archbishop  to  cany  into  effect  the 
mure  stringent  measures  which  she  laid  before  him, 
he  addressed  to  her  a  remonstrance,  in  what  Strype 
truly  calls  'an  excellent  and  memorable  letter ;'  setting 
forth,  in  the  first  place,  the  expression  of  his  own 
grief  for  her  speeches  to  him  upon  the  subject,  '  not 
to  much,  because  they  sounded  hardly  against  his  own 
person,  who  was,  he  said,  but  a  particular  man,  and 
not  much  to  be  accounted  of;  but  most  of  all,  because 
they  tended  to  the  public  harm  of  God's  Church, 
whereof  she  ought  by  her  office  to  bo  the  nurse,  and 
also  to  the  heavy  burdening  of  her  own  conscience 
before  (tod,  if  what  she  demanded  should  be  put  id 
nation.'  He  then  expostulated  with  her 
upon  the  scarcity  of  preachers  of  God's  Word  through- 
out the  kingdom ;  upon  tho  authority  of  the  ordinance 
ing.  as  'the  ordinary  means  and  instrument  for 
dilution  of  men  unto  God ;'  and  represented 
necMsity  of  extending  tho  proper  ministration  of 
He  next  proceeded  to  show  the  benefit  which  had 


i  i, it.-  nfOHadal,  327. 

worthy  of  remark,  Ibot  Lord  Bacon  expresses,  most  un- 

•qvtrocaJlT ,  his  agreement  on  this  subject  with  Archbishop  Grindal, 

on  h#  calls  *  one  of  the  frreatest  and  rarest  prelates  of  this  land/ 

l,i.  Trratiw  enlitied  '  Certain  considerations  touching  the  better 

.1  edification  of  the  Chnrdi  .if  EiutlanuV    Works,  vii. 

M,  KJ.     Stryjw,  whose  careful  eye  nothing  seems  to  escape,  has 
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already  been  conferred  upon  the  Church,  and  which, 
if  they  were  duly  controulod,  might  be  permanently 
secured  to  it,  by  the  labours  of  some  of  those  ministers 
whom  the  Queen  was  so  forward  to  condemn.  Lastly, 
he  acknowledged,  '  that  he  could  not  with  a  safe  eon- 
science,  and  without  the  offence  of  the  majesty  of  God, 
give  his  assent  to  the  suppressing  of  the  said  exercises, 
much  less  send  out  any  injunctions  for  the  utter  and 
universal  subversion  of  the  Bame.  That,  if  it  were  her 
Majesty's  pleasure,  for  this  or  any  other  cause,  to  re- 
move him  out  of  that  place,  he  would  with  all  humility 
yield  thereunto,  and  render  again  that  which  he  had 
received  of  her.  That  he  considered  with  himself, 
that  it  was  a  horrible  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  living  God ;  and  prayed  her  to  bear  with  Uiin, 
though  he  chose  rather  to  offend  her  Majesty  than  to 
offend  the  Heavenly  M.' 

The  remonstrance  thus  made  was  utterly 
disregarded.  The  Bishops  were  called  upon 
at  once  to  put  down  the  '  Prophesyings  ;  and  against 
the  Archbishop  himself  a  decree  of  the  Star  Chamber 
went  forth,  sentencing  him  to  sequestration,  and  con- 
finement to  his  house  for  sis  months.  This  gross  out- 
rage, for  which  no  satisfactory  reparation  was  ever 
made,  occurred  in  1577;  and  although,  during  those 
six  inonthB  of  personal  restraint,  the  functions  of  his 


Hit    lutil 
treatment. 


noticed  this  approval  of  Lord  Baron,  in  his  description  of  the  Ai 
bishop,  4-15.     The  whole  passage, — especially  that  part  of  it 
which  he  vindicates  GrindaTs  character  from  the  charges  hroi 
against  liim  by  Fuller  and  Hoylyn,  447 — 457,  W>'1  amply  repay  » 
careful  perusal.     It   is   an   admirable  specimen  of  the  scrupulous 
honesty  and  impartiality  of  this  most  patient  chronicler. 
">  Strype's  Grindal,  329—332.    Alao  Appendix,  book 
558-574. 
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were  sometimes  exercised  by  commission  from 
'ueen,  yet  lie  appears  not  to  have  been  restored 
to  the  full  exercise  of  his  eeclesiaBtical  jurisdiction 
J,  u  hen  the  sequestration  was  removed.  At 
close  of  that  year,  a  blindness,  which  had  been  for 
time  growing  upon  him, aud  which  he  had  hoped 
ight  admit  of  remedy,  became  incurable,  and  lie 
entreated  permission  to  resign  the  duties  of  the  See ; 
— a  permission,  which  before  he  had  sought  in  vain, 
but  which  was  now  granted  to  him.  No  steps,  how- 
erer,  were  openly  taken  towards  the  appointment  of 
hie  successor,  until  the  following  year,  when  death 
moored  Grindal  from  the  cares  which,  in  his  life,  he 
had  desired  to  commit  to  other  hands;  and,  in  the 
language  of  his  biographer,  '  the  holy  Archbishop, — 
■pent  with  cares  and  labours  for  the  good  of  Ms 
a  very  exemplary  and  useful  life;  sur- 
rendered hi.4  soul  to  GodM.' 

iiiiv,  at  this  time,  about 
e  a  portion  of  the  same  measure 

i:id  meted  out  to  others.  Rigid  and  in- 
t  in  the  enforcement  of  their  own  claims,  and 
ready  to  provoke  the  worst  evils  of  division,  rather 
«nder  one  jot  or  tittle  of  their  demands,  they 
found  themselves  outstripped  by  others,  who  soon 
dmoured  in  their  turn  for  a  reformation  yet  more 
complete  than  that  insisted  upon  by  the  Presbyterian 
■ .  and  became  as  hostile  to  its  supporters  as 
were  to  the  Church  herself.  These  were  the 
who*e  followers,  in  the  nest  century,  when  their 
were  in  some  degree  modified,  were  known 
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»»  Strrpe'*  (Jrindit,  342— *03.  429;  and  Paul's  Life  of  Whitgift, 
I  Irjr  Strrpe,  i.  Stt. 
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by  the  name  of  Independents ;  but,  during  the  reigns 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  they  were  called  Brownisl 
or  Barrowiata,  from  the  names  of  their  two  leaden 
Browne,  a  relation  of  Lord  Burghley,  was  domesti 
chaplain  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  when  he  first  dri 
down  upon  himself  the  condemning  ordinances  en 
forced  against  the  Puritans,  dnring  Parker's  Prima 
and  was  compelled  to  flee  to  Holland  to  avoid  them. 
He  is  described  by  Meal,  the  historian  of  the  Puritans, 
as  'a  fiery,  hot-headed  young  man,  who  went  abo 
the  country,  inveighing  against  the  discipline  and 
remoniea  of  the  Church,  and  exhorting  the  people  by 
no  means  to  comply  with  them.'  His  absence  from 
England  was  not  of  long  duration ;  for  we  are  told, 
upon  the  same  authority,  that,  although  he  settled  at 
Middleburgh,  in  Zealand,  and  formed  a  church  ac- 
cording to  his  own  model,  it  soon  crumbled  away  by 
the  internal  divisions  of  its  members;  and  Browne 
himself  came  back  to  England,  a  reckless  and  dis- 
appointed man.  He  returned  professedly  to  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church,  from  which  he  had  separated 
himself;  but  it  was  only  to  cast  upon  it  the  ad- 
ditional reproach  of  a  long  life  wasted  in  dissolute  and 
idle  habita. 

The  doctrines,  however,  which  he  had  preached  in 
hia  earlier  days,  did  not  die  with  him.  His  followers 
survived,  as  we  have  Baid,  to  establish  a  power  before 
which,  in  the  next  century,  Presbyterianism  itstlf 
quailed  in  England  ;  and  which,  in  some  of  the  Colo- 
nies of  the  British  Empire,  established  a  despotism  as 
intolerant  as  any  which  the  world  ever  saw.  The 
Barrowists,  who  were  the  same  party  under  another 
name,  were  so  called  from  Henry  Barrow,  a  layman, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  their  second  founder;  and 
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who,  in  1593,  was  unrighteously  executed,  with  Green- 
wood his  associate  ". 

The  severities,  of  which  Barrow's  exe-  Archbishop 
cution  was  an  instance,  and  which,  in  va-  ^^ft- 
sons  order  and  degree,  were  put  in  force  against  the 
separatists  is  Elizabeth's  reign,  form  the  heaviest 
ground  of  accusation  against  the  character  of  Grindal's 
■accessor  in  the  Primacy,  Archbishop  Whitgift.  Were 
we  to  determine  the  truth  of  these  charges  only  by 
the  representations  of  those  who  have  urged  them,  it 
would  plainly  be  impossible  to  return  any  other  verdict 
that*  such  as  would  lead  to  the  heaviest  condemnation 
of  Whitgift.  But  it  is  not  from  the  scurrilous  abuse 
heaped  upon  him  iu  the  libels  of  Martin  Mar-Prolate, 
the  unjust  and  uncharitable  insinuations  con- 
tained in  the  pages  of  Neal's  History13,  that  a  true 
eatimnte  can  he  derived  of  one,  whose  lot  was  cast  in 
such  troublesome  times. 

m   boyhood  to  his  dying  hour,  Whitgift   was 

oarer  Kempt  from  the  trials  of  controversy.     Cam- 

-,  the  scene  of  hiB  laborious  and  successful  studies, 

"  Seal's    liisiory  of  the  Puritans,  i.  246— 248,  423 ;  Soames's 
Waalli  linn  Religious  History,  41C.  421. 

**  TT«'  very  first  mention  which  Seal  makes  of  the  Archbishop's 
nwiit  example  of  this  unfair  spirit ;  when.*,  after  having  no- 
Use  fart,  that  Whitgift,  in  ISIi'i,  had  joined  with  some  other 
grltiea  at  Cambridge,  in  requesting  their  Chancellor  Ci-eil  to 
with  the  Queen  for  a  dispensation  respecting  vestments, 
of  those  members  of  the  University,  who  scrupled  to  wear 
,  h«'  add*,  in  the  next  page,  that,  *  Whitgift,  seeing  which  way 
tk«  tide  of  preferment  ran,  drew  his  pen  in  defence  of  the  hierarchy 
n  ill  iti  Urancluf,  and  became  a  most  potent  advocate  for  the 
habit*.*  Neali  i-  147,  148.  Had  such  an  imputation  of  evil 
bus  made  by  any  writer  on  the  other  side,  who  would  hats 
(•far  than  N'cal  to  expose  its  injustice  .' 
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was  the  scene  also  in  which  each  strong  affection  of 
hie  young  nature, — whether  of  resentment  against  the 
oppressor,  or  of  sympathy  with  the  oppressed, — was 
brought  into  quick  and  active  exercise.  It  was  there 
that  he  became  a  pupil  of  '  Bradford,  that  holy  man 
and  martyr ;'  and  there  that  he  first  learned  to  know 
and  to  love  the  sainted  Grindal  It  was  there,  alao, 
when  Grindal  and  others  were  compelled  to  flee,  that 
he  remained  a  witness  of  those  cruelties  and  indigni- 
ties of  Popish  persecution, — which,  however  abhorrent 
from  the  character  of  mildness  and  equity  generally 
ascribed  by  historians  to  Cardinal  Pole, — were,  not- 
withstanding, perpetrated  by  his  authority ;  and  fron 
the  destroying  power  of  which,  Whitgift  was  only 
saved  by  the  secret  connivance  of  the  Master  of  his 
College,  who  was  then  Vice-C  ban  cello  r.  He  thus  was 
led  to  examine,  with  more  than  common  anxiety,  the 
grounds  of  alleged  supremacy  claimed  by  the  Church 
of  Eome ;  and,  examining  them,  he  prized  more  thank- 
fully, and  defended  more  resolutely,  the  barriers  which 
had  been  raised  up  against  it  in  his  native  land.  He 
saw,  too,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sin  which  would  be 
committed,  and  the  evil  which  would  arise,  if  Catholic 
verities  were  to  be  disowned,  and  Apostolic  ordinances 
abandoned,  only  because  they  had  heen  associated  with 
Eome  •  and,  when  the  influence  of  the  continental 
divines  threatened,  as  we  have  seen,  to  destroy  the  in- 
tegrity of  some  of  these  within  the  English  Church,  he 
was  prompt  and  strenuous  in  his  efforts  to  counteract 
it.  Like  Parker,  having  never  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
continent,  he  may  be  said  to  have  lacked  that  sym- 
pathy with  the  Helvetian  Eeformers,  which  his 
countrymen,  who  had  shared  their  protection,  and 
were  daily  brought  within  the  influence  of  their  teach- 
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"»;,  so  deeply  felt.     But  then,  like  Parker,  he  was 
cimbJed,  from  that  very  cause,  to  arrive  at  a  more  un- 
wused  judgment  touching  the   mutters   in  dispute, 
flu  residence  at  the  University  gave  to  him  every 
possible  aid  in  reaching  that  result ;  and 
he  eagerly  availed  himself  of  it.     His  ap- 
pointment, first,  to  the  Lady  Margaret's, 
ind  afterwards  to  the  Regius   Professorship   of  Di- 
.  and  his  elevation  to  the  Mastership  of  Trinity 
.--\ — from  that  of  Pembroke  Hall  to  which  he 
hid  been  before  preferred, — supplied  testimony,  not 
lobe  mistaken,  of  the  high  reputation,  which,  at  that 
rtrly  period  of  his  life,  he  had  acquired ;  and  that  such, 
a  man   should  be  foremost  to  repel  any  assault  made 
upon  the  rights  of  the  University  or  Church,  was  only 
to  confirm  the  expectations  which  all  men  entertained 
respecting  him.     He  could  not  have  remained  silent, 
if  he  would ;   for  Cartwright,  who  has  been  already 
mentioned,  as  the  ablest  and  boldest  champion  of  the 
Puritans,  was  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  which  Whit- 
gift  was  Master.     Throughout  the  whole  controversy 
i>n.  Whitgift  seems  to  have  been  guided  solely 
try  the  love  of  that  truth  which  he  sought  to  vindicate. 
He  was  ever  ready  to  argue  with  his  opponent,  either 
>r  writing;  and,  when  he  was  compelled 
;>  party  to  measures  which  affected  the  fur- 
and   person  of  his  antagonist,  it  was  not  the 
lion  of  vindictive  feelings,  but  the  impartial 
discharge  of  a  solemn  trust,  of  which  he  was  the  ap- 
pointed guardian.     Thus,  the  restrictions,   which  he 
sad  tbe  other  authorities  of  the  University  imposed 
on  Cartwright,  as  the  Lady  Margaret'*  Professor  of 
not  to  continue  the  duties  of  that  office,  was 
only,  as  hia  biographer  states,  because  '  both  by  his 
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readings  and  conversation,  Cartwright  had  infected 
the  minds  of  the  scholars  of  the  younger  sort,  with 
mighty  prejudices  agaiust  the  episcopal  government 
and  Liturgy  established  in  the  reformation  of  this 
Church,*  In  like  manner,  when  he  soon  afterwards 
declared  Cartwright  to  be  no  longer  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  it  was  '  because,  contrary  both  to  the  express 
words  of  his  oath  and  plain  statute  of  that  college,'  he 
had  not  been,  aud  did  not  intend  to  be,  admitted  to 
the  order  of  Priesthood.  It  is  stated,  indeed,  by  Nenl, 
that  this  was  a  forced  interpretation  of  the  statute ; 
and  he  describes  Cartwright's  deprivation  of  his  Fel- 
lowship, as  a  'mean  and  pitiful  triumph  '  on  the  part 
of  Whitgift.  But  this  is  only  to  take  for  granted  the 
very  point  which  demands  proof,  and  then  to  ground 
an  accusation  upon  it: — a  mode  of  proceeding,  wliii-li 
certainly  cannot  of  itself  prove  that  Cartwright  was 
clear  from  the  charge  of  perjury ;  or  that  Whitgift 
was  guilty  for  discharging  an  express  and  positive, 
however  painful,  duty  ". 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  '  Admonition  to  t 
Parliament,'  put  forth  by  the  Puritans,  in  1572 ;  to 
the  work  which  Whitgift,  at  Parker's  request,  wrote 
in  answer  to  it ;  to  Cartwright's  defence  of  the  '  Ad- 
monition ;'  and  to  Whitgift's  rejoinder.  And,  although 
it  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  the  present  chapter, 
to  lay  before  the  reader  any  detailed  view  of  the  argu- 
ments advanced,  on  either  side,  in  this  memorable 
controversy,  yet  it  may  serve  as  a  clue  to  the  feelings 
which  were  at  work  in  Whitgift's  mind, — and  as  a 
vindication,  in  some  sort,  of  the  severe  measures  to 


he 
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which  be  afterwards  resorted, — to  observe  that  he  be- 
ttered the  authors  of  the  '  Admonition '  were  propa- 
g  opinions,  which,  if  received  and  acted  upon, 
would  lead  to  the  destruction  of  all  peace,  and  truth, 
and  order.  He  showed  the  grounds  of  this  belief,  by 
a  reference  to  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  Dona- 
tuts  in  old  time,  and  of  the  Anabaptisf.B  of  Germany 
in  his  own  day ;  and  argued  that  the '  Admonishioners31,* 
who  were  so  closely  walking  in  the  steps  of  both,  were 
Cut  bringing  ruin  upon  England.  That  there  was 
ample  ground  to  justify  these  apprehensions,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  And,  if  the  passages  extracted  from  the 
i"ii  by  Ifallam,  constrain  that  eahn  and  im- 
partial historian  to  declare,  that  its  authors  claimed  '  an 
ecclesiastic  jil  independence,  as  unconstrained  as  the 
Bomiati  priesthood  in  the  darkest  ages  had  usurped  ;' 
if  they  recall  to  his  mind  '  those  tones  of  infatuated 
arrogance,  which  had  been  heard  from  the  lips  of 
Oregon-  VII.,  mid  of  those  who  trod  in  his  footsteps;' 
who  can  wonder  that  one,  like  Whitgift, — who  was 
not  gating  at  the  field  of  battle  from  a  distance,  but 
himself  struggling  amid  its  hottest  tumult, — should 
km  proclaimed,  in  impassioned  terms,  the  oppressive 
rigour  of  the  adversary  ? 

llaliatn,  speaking  of  Wbitgift's  elevation  to  the 
ftimacy,  remarks,  that  'it  is  seldom  good  policy  to 
confer  nuch  eminent  stations  in  the  Church,  on  the 
gkdiatom  of  theological  controversy  ;  who,  from  vanity 
ad  resentment,  as  well  as  the  course  of  their  studies, 

ill  always  be  prone  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
dispute*  wherein  they  have  been  engaged,  and  to 

'•  Wliitifift,  i.  64 — 7(i.    Brnmhall  pursue?  thi>  same  line 
in  Ilia  Replication  to  (lie  Bishop  of  Cluttccilnn,  Works, 
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turn  whatever  authority  the  laws,  or  the  influence  of 
their  place,  may  give  them  against  their  adversaries51.' 
This  remark  ia,  in  ita  general  substance,  undoubtedly 
true.  But  the  application  of  it  to  the  case  of"  YVhitgift, 
should  be  qualified  by  remembering  the  fact,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  tie 
disputes  which  occupied  bis  time  and  thoughts ;  and 
that  there  is  much  ground  to  doubt  whether,  in  any 
instance,  the  charges  of  vanity  and  resentment  can  be 
established  against  him. 

That  \V  hit-gift  turned  much  of  the  au- 
thority which  the  laws  and  his  own  exalted 
position  gave  liim  against  his  adversaries, 
tbere  is  no  doubt  j  that  he  did  this,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
monstrance which  the  wisest  of  Elizabeth's  counselling 
in  some  instances,  addressed  to  him,  must  also  further 
be  admitted;  and  so  far  the  justico.^f  Hallain's  ob- 
servation respecting  bim  is  verified,  and  the  ground  of 
our  own  regret  is,  openly  and  unreservedly,  confessed. 
But  even  here,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  au- 
thority which  he  exerted,  was  recognized  by  the  laws 
of  the  laud ;  and  the  practice  of  the  tioies  in  which  he 
lived  had  made  it  familiar  to  his  mind.  Upon  them, 
and  also  upon  the  impetuous  and  domineering  cha- 
racter of  the  Queen,  and  not  upon  the  Archbishop, 
ought  the  chief  blame  to  rest.  With  respect  to  the 
interrogatories,  indeed,  which  were  issued  by  him,  in 
1584,  the  year  after  he  became  Primate,  to  the  clergy 
who  were  suspected  of  a  Puritanical  bias,  and  which 
they  were  required  to  answer  upon  oath,  it  must  be 
freely  admitted  that  they  were  open  to  many  of  the 
objections  which  Cecil  urged  against  them ;  being  as 


"  Hallam'a  Conatit.  Hist.  i.  253,  254.  269. 
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be  said,  '  so  curiously  penned,  bo  ful  of  branches  and 
circumstances,  as  the  Inquisitors  of  Spain  use  not  bo 
many  questions  to  comprehend  and  trap  their  preyes;' 
—  a  'kind  of  proceeding  too  much  savouring  of  the 
Bomiah  inquisition :  and  rather  a  device  to  seek  for 
offender*,  than  to  reform  any37.'  Nevertheless,  the 
reasons,  which  Whitgift  alleged  in  defence  of  the  mca- 
jnre, — although,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  of  thein  at  the 
if  time  which  now  separates  us  from  the 
icenes  which  suggested  them  to  his  mind,  we  regret 
that  he  should  have  adhered  to  all  of  them, — were  such 
M  appeared  to  him  of  paramount  authority.  Another 
anamstance,  blUo,  which  has  been  often  lost  sight  of, 
•hoald  be  remarked,  namely,  that  a  short  time  after- 
wards, he  modified  considerably  the  terms  of  sub- 
by  the  advice  of  Secretary  Walsiugham, 
with  respect  to  Cecil,  it  can  scarcely  be 
that  the  feelings  of  displeasure  which  he  en- 
towards  Whitgift,  were  such  as  Hallam's 
strong  description  of  them  might  lead  us  to  suppose ; 
in  1585, — during  Leicester's  absence  in  the 
Low  «  i, — the  Archbishop  was  sworn  of  the 

i'«    I'rivy  Council;    and  we  are  distinctly  told 
tfcst  *  this  was  brought  to  pass  chiefly  by  the  Lord 
■ 

The  formidable  instruments  of  power 
stiicb  existed  in  that  day,  and  were  wielded 
•ilh  such  fatal  determination,  were  the 
Star  Chamber,  and  the  Court  of  High 
Coamiosion.    The  former  of  these  possessed  unlimited 
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jurisdiction  over  all  such  offences  as  were  not  punish1 
able  by  common  law ;  and  its  power  was  vested  in  the 
privy  councillors  and  judges,  save  when  the  sovereig 
was  present,  who  was  then  sole  judge.  It  was  i 
established  at  an  ancient  period  of  our  history  ;  but, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  it  had  been  new-inodelk'i 
and  armed  with  fresh,  powers  over  the  person  and  pm 
perty  of  the  subject,  for  the  purpose  of  swelling  tfo 
treasures  of  that  avaricious  monarch ;  and,  again,  : 
the  present  reign,  the  extent  of  its  legal  jurisdiction 
was  increased,  and  its  usurped  authority  became  Btill 
greater  '*. 

The  Court  of  High  Commission  cannot  be  mo 
correctly  described  than  in  the  words  of  Blackston 
who  states,  that  [  it  was  erected  and  united  to  the  reg 
power  by  virtue  of  the  statute,  Eliz.  c.  1,  (namely,  the 
Act  of  Supremacy,)  instead  of  a  larger  jurisdiction 
which  hud  before  been  exercised  under  the  pope's 
authority.  It  was  intended  to  vindicate  the  dignity 
and  peace  of  the  Church,  by  reforming,  ordering,  and 
correcting  the  ecclesiastical  state  and  persons,  and  all 
manner  of  heresies,  schisms,  abuses,  offences,  con- 
tempts, and  enormities,  under  the  shelter  of  which 
general  words,  means  were  found,  in  that  and  the  two 
succeeding  reigns,  to  vest  in  the  high  commissione 
extraordinary  and  almost  despotic  powers,  of 
and  imprisoning ;  which  they  exerted  much  beyon 
the  degrees  of  the  offence  itself,  and  frequently  ov 
offences  by  no  means  of  spiritual  cognizance  *°. 

"  Bloekstone's  Commentaries,  iv.  502.  50G. 

"  lb.  iii.  77;  IMIatn's  Constit.  Hist.  i.  371;  Burnet's  Eefoi 
tion,  ii.  &«!>;  Collier's  Eccles.  Hist.  vi.  224,  und  m.  154— 15!*,  i 
the  notes  subjoined. 
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It  is  difficult  to  understand  by  what 
powers  of  reasoning  Heylyn,  the  historian, 
could  have  brought  himself  to  believe  that 
a  Court  so  constituted  was  the  '  principal 
bulwark  and  preservation  of  the  Church  of  England 
against  all  her  adversaries,  whether  Popish  or  Puri- 
tan *V  Far  more  truly  may  it  bo  described  as  her 
heaviest  encumbrance  and  reproach.  It  lasted  for  the 
greater  portion  of  a  century;  during  which  period, 
how  many  were  the  acts  committed  under  its  autho- 
rity, at  the  recital  of  which  the  ears  uow  tingle,  and 
the  cheeks  blush  for  very  shame  1  Lord  Clarendon, 
indeed,  might  say, — and  no  doubt  with  perfect  sin- 
cerity,—that,  whilst  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
High  Commission  'was  exercised  with  moderation,  it 
was  an  excellent  means  to  vindicate  and  preserve  the 
dignity  and  peace  of  the  Church ;'  yet,  how  could 
weak  and  fallible  man,  exposed  to  the  provocation  of 
enemies  from  without,  and  to  the  force  of  his  own 
passions  from  within,  he  expected  always  to  exercise 
with  moderation  a  power  so  absolute  and  unrestrained  ? 
It  were  vain  to  suppose  it  possible.  The  reader  has 
only  to  refer  to  the  description  which  Clarendon  him- 
self gives,  of  the  evils  which  resulted  from  the  working 
of  this  Court,  and  which  had  come  to  their  height  in 
the  16th  year  of  Charles  the  First's  reign, — the  year 
which  witnessed  its  abolition,— and  to  compare  it  with 
the  accounts  given  by  him  of  the  enlarged  jurisdiction 
of  the  Star  Chamber,  in  the  5th  year  of  the  same 
reign,  and  he  will  see  with  what  fatal  consequences  to 
the  peace  both  of  the  Church  and  of  the  State,  the 
authority  of  these  Courts  was  exercised  ". 

"   Heylyu's  History  of  the  Reformation,  282, 

«  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  i.  121,  122.  496-408. 
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It  may  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  a  real  calamity 
which  befell  Whitgift  and  his  successors,   tl 
should  ever  have  been  called  upon  to  direct  any  pi 
of  a  machinery,  in  its  own  nature  so  terrible.    Tta' 
knowledge  that  he  could  at  any  time  put  it  in  opei 
tion,  was,  of  itself,  likely  to  betray  him  into  a  forgel 
fulness  of  the  salutary  caution,  addressed  to  him  by 
Hooker  in  the  Preface  to  his  Fifth  Book,  'that,  if  an; 
marvel  bow  a  thing  in  itself  so  weak  [as  the  subject' 
matter  of  the  early  controversies  with  the  Puritans] 
could  import  any  great  danger,  they  must  consider 
not  so  much  bow  small  the  spark  is  that  flieth  up, 
how  apt  things  about  it  are  to  take  fire.'     The  prn 
dence,  forbearance,  and  patience,  which  every  moment 
are  brought  into  exercise,  as  long  as  reason  is  the  only 
weaprm  which  men  employ  against  the  adversary,  are 
in  danger  of  being  thrust  aside,  when  power  waits 
upon  the  call  of  the  provoked  party.     And  when  was 
provocation  greater,  or  power  more  instant  and  irre- 
sponsible, than  in  the  days  of  the  Star  Chamber  and 
High  Commission  Court  ?     It  is  a  consolation,  how- 
ever, to  kuow,  that,  although  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
latter  Court  almost  reached  its  zenith  in  the  earliest 
years  of  Whitgift's  Primacy,  there  are  many  recordi 
evidences, — and  bow  many  more  may  we  not  reasi 
ably  suppose  there  may  have  been,  which  historians 
have  failed  to  notice  F — which  show  that  neither  his 
judgment   nor  his  affections  were   warped  by  fa: 


er 

: 


*ded 
son- 
ians 
■his 
ami- 

?aith- 

t  the 


The  only  matter  of  astonishment  is,  that  a  writer  who  has  go  faiti 
folly  described  the  evils  in  question,  and  who  admits  that 
abolition  of  the  Star  Chamber  (which  took  place  in  UJ'Jl,  the  i 
year  which  witnessed  the  abolition  of  (he  High  Commission  Court,) 
was  a  politic  as  well  as  a  popular  measure,  should  have  ever  thought 
that  the  reviving  it  hereafter  could  he  politic.     lb.  501). 
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ity  with  the  exercise  of  its  powers.     Thus,  we  find 

Ml  interceding  with  the  Queen  successful  \j  for  the 

life  of  John  Utlal,  a  Puritan  Minister,  who  had  been 

ooademned  to  death.     And,  when  his  old 

neat,      C.irhvriiiht,     returned     frnm      ™.n,.iun  to 

Cattwijglifc 

•broad,  in  1585,  and  showed  a  disposition 
lint  to  renew  the  work  of  disturbance,  Whitgift  forth- 
*ilb  received  him  with  that  degree  of  kindness  and 
courtesy,  which  drew  forth  from  Leicester,  the  patron 
of  Cartwright,  the  warmest  expressions  of  acknow- 
ledgment. Again,  in  1591,  when  Cartwright  had  pro- 
Toked  further  proceedings  to  he  institated  against 
him,  od  the  part  of  Ayltner,  Bishop  of  London,— ibr 
whose  rigorous  acts  we  can  offer  no  defence, — and  was 
brought  with  others;  before  the  High  Commission 
Court ;  not  only  did  AVhitgift  absent  himself  '  on 
purpose,'  as  his  biographer  states,  '  for  avoiding  any 
uncharitable  surmises  of  him,'  but,  further,  used  every 
eiwtioii  to  procure  the  liberation  of  Cartwright  and 
Iris  associates  from  prison.  And,  upon  the  retirement 
uf  Cartwright  to  a  hospital  at  "Warwick,  Whitgift 
couUdiji  i!  ih<*  same  ullices  of  good-will  towards  him, 
which  Cartwright  acknowledged  proceeded  from  his 
grace's  '  frank  disposition,  without  any  desert  of  his 


Thus  did  the  last  few  years  of  the  lives  of  these 
:  *  close  in  peace  towards  each  other;  a 
pssce,    founded    upon    no  false  and  hollow  grounds, 
respect  to  Cartwright,  indeed,  wo  possess  evi- 
dence which  cannot  be  doubted,  that  he  looked  back 
with  sorrow  and  regret  to  the  hostile  career  which  he 

WMtgifr,    i,    -J'ifi.    Li.  30— 410.  74.    102;    llalkm's 
fssitr  Hilt's  BocIm.  Hist  tH.  173;  hnWa  lift) 

«f  Wfcitgift.  in  Wordiwuith'a  Etcleaiastical  BiograjiLy,  iii.  591. 
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tad  followed  ;  for  it  is  recorded  of  him  by  Sir  Hei 
Telverton,  sb  part  of  his  last  words,  '  that  he  serious! 
lamented  the  unnecessary  troubles  he  had  cauBed  i 
the  Church  by  the  sehiBtn  he  had  been  the 
fomenter  of:  and  wished  he  was  to  begin  his  life  agai 
that  he  might  testify  to  the  world  the  dislike  he 
of  his  former  ways-.' — and  that  'in  this  opinion 
died  ".'  And  of  Whitgift,  may  we  not  say,  that,  as 
looked  back  upon  the  former  scenes  of  fierce  ai 
heady  strife,  and  compared  them  with  the  charity  with 
which  he  and  his  antagonist  looked  upon  each  other 
in  the  evening  of  their  lives,  the  contrast  must  have 
been  acknowledged  as  a  cause  of  special  thanksgiving 
from  him  unto  his  God,  and  of  most  earnest  prayer 
for  the  pardon  of  hia  own  hard  thoughts  and  words? 
We  may  truly  believe  that  he  shared  those  deep 
search  in  gs  of  heart,  which,  in  a  later  generation,  have 
been  so  touchingly  expressed  by  one  who  was  second 
to  none  of  the  masters  of  our  Israel,  for  the  boldness 
and  zeal  wherewith  he  vindicated  the  truth  frnm  re- 
proach. Speaking  of  the  time  when  his  opponent  and 
he  '  shall  both  be  gone  to  those  unseen  abodes,  where 
the  din  of  controversy  and  the  din  of  war  are  equally 
unheard,'  he  adds,  '  There  shall  wo  rest  together  till 
the  last  trumpet  summon  us  to  stand  before  our  God 
and  King.  That  whatever  of  intemperate  wrath  and 
carnal  anger  hath  mixed  itself,  on  either  side,  with  the 
zeal  with  which  we  have  pursued  our  fierce  contention, 
may  then  be  forgiven  to  us  both,  is  a  prayer  which  I 
breathe  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul ;  and  to  which  m; 


"  Strype's  Whitgift,  iL  460;  Walton's  Life  of  Hooker,  60. 
Cartwright'B  death  touk  place  at  the  end  of  1603,  and  Whitgift'j 
at  the  beginning  cf  the  nest  year. 


«1_ 


I 
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Diet,  if  he  hath  any  part  io   the   spirit  of  a 
Christian,  upon  his  bended  knees  will  say,  Amen".' 
Among  the  fellow-labourers  of  "Whit-        „.  , 

Wmlaker. 

gift,  we  may  notice  Whitaker,  Master  of  St. 
Mil's  College,  and  Begins  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
tbe  University  of  Cambridge.     He  hore  a  conspicuous 
put  in  the  EomiBh  controversy,  and  was  known  not 
only  by  a  Latin  translation  of  Jewel's  Apology,  and 
lit  '  solid  answer'  to  the  Jesuit  Campian's  Book  of 
the  'Ten    Seasons,'   but   also    by   his    work    against 
Bt'llnrmine,    which    was    regarded    most    highly   by 
rift  **.     He  was  sent  for  by  the  Archbishop,  in 
in  drawing  up  those  nine  propositions 
touching   the   Predestinorian   controversy,  which  are 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Lambeth  Articles.     They 
■were  indeed  '  chiefly  of  his  framing,  and  to  be  main- 
tained  by  his  learning";'  and  when,  soon  after  the 
completion  of  them,  the  death  of  Whitaker  took  place 
at  Cambridge,  Whitgift  was  penetrated  with  profound 
■arrow.    The  generous  affection  which  the  Archbishop 
nd  expressed  for  Whitaker  is  the  more  remark- 
able,  inasmuch    as   there  were   some  points   of   his 
conduct  at  Master  of  St.  John's,  of  which  lie  had  not 
hesitated  to  pronounce  his  disapproval".     It  is  clear, 
aim,  that   Whitaker  was  a  disciple  of  the  Calvinistic 
kOBOol ;  and,  although  the  assent  of  Whitgift  to  the 
Articles  is  a  proof,  that,  on  certain  points  of 


u  Bfetwp  Monitor's  Remarks  ojion  Dr.  Priestley's  Second  Letter, 

r  «i. 

M*  '.  f'arli.-r.  ,i.  IOC;  O.llii-r'a  Eeciea.  Hirt,  tii.  11)4. 

tgift,  tt.  278— B97- 318,     It  is  soim-lv  needful 
I* naiad  the  twin,  that  litis  attempt  to  make  Culvimstic  Articles 
•  •mbnj  tif  iror  C'.luin-tj  entirely  failed, 
i  Mm.,'*  Wbitgift.  i.  ,117—621. 
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doctrine,  he  received  the  interpretation  adopted  bj 
that  school ;  yet  the  Puritanic  bias,  generally  asso- 
ciated with  it,  was,  as  far  as  it  "was  exhibited  in 
England,  totally  abhorrent  from  his  mind.  Of  this 
bias,  Whitaker  had  been  strongly  suspected 
tbat  Whitgift  should  not  have  been  scared  by  s1 
imputations,  but  have  displayed  a  frank  and  con 
and  consistent  friendship  towards  the  man  upon  whom 
they  rested,  is  a  convincing  proof  that  he  waB  guiltless 
of  the  charge,  so  frequently  urged  against  him,  of 
bigoted  intolerance. 

To  those  who  review  the  annals  of  our  Colonial 
Church,  the  name  of  Whitaker  eommeruls  itself  with 
more  than  ordinary  interest ;  for  the  son  of  that  cele- 
brated  theologian,  was,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  among 
the  firmest  and  most  faithful  servants  of  Christ,  wl 
preached  His  Gospel  in  Virginia. 

Another  coadjutor  with  Whitgift  in  t 
field  of  Christian  enterprise,  nest  iuvitea 
our  attention,  Bichard  Hooker.  The  antagonist,  whom 
he  was  first  called  to  encounter,  was  the  most  formidable 
of  any  who  had  appeared  in  the  ranks  of  the  Puritans, 
"Walter  Travers,  author  of  the  celebrated  work  de 
Ecclesiastica  Disciplina.  Travers  had  been  engaged 
by  Cecil,  now  Lord  Burghley,  as  chaplain,  and  tutor 
to  his  children  ;  and,  upon  the  death  of  Alvie,  Master 
of  the  Temple,  in  1585,  had  been  recommended  by 
that  nobleman,  to  succeed  him.  He  already  filled  the 
office  of  s  Lecturer  for  the  Evening  Sermons '  at 
Temple ;  and  is  described  as  '  a  man  of  compe' 
learning,  of  winning  behaviour,  and  of  a  blameless 
life.'  And  when,  —  for  the  ample  and  satisfactory 
reasons  stated  by  Whitgifl  both  to  Lord  Burghley  and 
the  Queen,. — his  appointment  to  tbat  office  was  not 


Honker. 
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proceeded  with,  and  Hooker  was  persuaded  to  accept 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  a  way  was  thereby 
upcued  to  the  most  ample  and  perfect  vindication  of 
the  Polity  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  which  the  world 
ha  ever  yet  seen.     Most  reluctantly,  indeed,  did  the 
Hither  of  it  enter  into  this  '  book-war,1  as  his  bio- 
grapher designates  it;  but  it  was  'a  war  which  he 
maintained  not  as  against  an  enemy,  but  with  the 
»[iirit  of  meekness  and  reason;'  or,  as  Hooker  himself 
describes  it,  he  '  thought  it  convenient  to  wade  through 
hole  cause,  following  that  method  which  searcheth 
ruth  by  the  causes  of  truth1'.'     And,  as  far  as 
the  monument  of  his  victory  was   permitted   to   be 
reared  up  by  his  own  hand,  it  remains,  and  will  to  the 
end  of  time  remain,   to  confirm  the  truth  of  those 
testimonies  which  enemies,  as  well  as  friends,  bore  to 
it  upon  its  first   appearance"0.     The   composition  of 
this  matchless  work  of  Hooker  arose,  as  is  well  known, 
opposition  which  existed  between  the  views 
of  Travcrs  and  himself,  whereby,  as  it  was  said  by  one 
tf  time,  '  The  forenoon  sermon  spake  Canterbury, 
indtl  rn,  Geneva.'   These  points  of  difference 

may  he  seen  in  the  summary  given  by  Izaak  Walton 
if  Travers's  exceptions  against   Hooker,   in    the   pe- 
which  he  kid  before  the  Privy  Council ;  and  of 
Hooker's  aiisw  er  to  them.     But  the  conflict  was  not 

u  Walton'i  Life  of  Hooker,  35.  4:s.  B6;  Hooker*!  Preface  to 
<W  Fifth  Book  (if  tin-  K<rrt<-«in»tical  Polity,  Works,  iii.  4. 

■Hint  VIII  ,  for  example,  when  he  Ion!  reud  tlie  first 
Book  ill  Polity,  raid  of  it,  '  Tin  re  i-  mi  learning 

•kot  thi*  mini  hfltli  nut  searched  into  ;  nothing  too  hard  for  his 
Odmumlinc     tliii  man  iniWil  th'si  r  in*  <if  uu  nuthtir; 

Iii  bouk>  will  .hoi  reTcrence  by  age,  for  thm-  is  in  limn  neb  needs 
■<  •tetiiltj ,  that  if  the  ml  be  tike  this,  they  shall  last  till  the  last 
*»»  Jull  oourume  all  learning.*     Walton's  Life,  I  0 
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determined  by  the  publication  of  these  documents, 
And,  '  though,'  according  to  Walton's  authority, '  the 
chief  benchers  gave   [Hooker]    much   reverence  a» 
judgment,  yet  he  there  met  with  many  neglects  aw 
opposition   by  those   of   Master  Travera'    judgment: 
insomuch  that  it  turned  to  his  extreme  grief;  iini 
that  he  might  uubeguile  and  win  them,  he  designed 
write   a   deliberate   sober  Treatise   of  the    Church'i 
power  to  make  canons  for  the  use  of  ceremonies,  and 
by  law  to  impose  an  obedience  to  them,  as  upon  her 
children ;  and  this  he  proposed  to  do  in  eight  booki  of 
the  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity;  intending  thei 
to  show  such  arguments,  as  should  force  an  assi 
from  all  men,  if  reason  delivered  in  sweet  language, 
and  void  of  any  provocation,  were  able  to   do  it".' 
That  he  succeeded,  indeed,  fully  in  forcing  that  assent, 
no  man  can  dare  to  say.     To  presume  that  such  a 
result  were  possible,  would  be  to  ascribe  to  mortal 
man  a  power  which  belongeth  to  none  but  God.     He 
only  who  hath  made  the  hearts  of  men   can   unite 
them.    It  is  His  children's  part  to  proclaim  reverently 
His  message,  and  obey  diligently  His  laws :  they  must 
then  patiently  abide  the  issue.     That  this  was   the 
duty  which  Hooker  essayed  to  do,  and  this  the  spirit 
which  animated  him  in  the  performance  of  it,  we  may 
truly  affirm.     And  that  Whitgift  should  have  cheered 
and  helped  him,  amid  the  difficulties  which  he  had  to 
encounter,  is  among  the  brightest  records  of  his  faith- 
fulness as  chief  pastor  of  the  flock  of  Christ,  in  thi 
day  of  rebuke  and  trouble  **. 


11  Walton's  Life  of  Hooker,  pp.  66— H4. 

*'  Most  truly  is  it  observed  by  the  last  learned  editor  of  Hooker's 
Works,  that.  '  acute  and  indefatigable  as  [Whitgift]  was  in  his  efforts 
to  produce  a  reaction  [against  the  innovating  influences  of  bis  day], 


: 
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That  day  soon  closed  upon  "Whitgift  himself;  but 
not  until  he  hud  witnessed  another  proof  of  the  muta- 
bility of  all  earthly  glory,  in  the  death  of  the  Borwipi, 
in  whose  counsels  he  had  borne  a  part  so  long.  He 
lived  also  to  set  the  crown  upon  the  head  A«e«)on  or 
of  her  successor,  James  I. ;  and  to  be  pre-  J™>"  l- 
sent  at  that  memorable  Conference,  which  was  held  at 
Hampton  Court,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1604, 
for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  some  of  the  matters  in 
dispute  between  the  Church  and  the  Puritanical  party. 
It  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  the  pre- 
sent chapter,  were  I  to  enter  into  any  de- 
tailed account  of  the  fears  and  hopes  which 
were  awakened  by  the  accession  of  the  Scottish 
monarch  to  the  throne  of  England.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that,  whilst  the  education  and  early  associations  of 
James,  gave  good  reason  for  apprehending  that  he 
would  not  look  with  favour  upon  that  Ecclesiastical 
Polity,  which  Elizabeth  had  been  so  zealous  to  uphold, 
such  apprehensions  were  not  realised.  The  alterations, 
which  the  Puritan  members  of  the  Conference  desired 
to  be  made  in  the  Liturgy,  and  other  ordinances  of 
the  Church,  were  not  agreed  to;  and  the  arguments, 
if  such  they  could  be  called,  which  the  King  employed, 
touching  the  various  matters  which  came  under  dis- 
cussion, as  well  as  the  predilections  which  he  expressed, 
were  all  in  favour  of  their  opponents  M. 


not  only  by  his  official  edicts  and  remonstrances,  but  by  bis  disposal 
of  preferment  also,  and  the  literary  labours  which  he  encouraged, 
there  was  no  one  step  of  bis  to  be  compared  in  wisdom  and  effect 
wit  ii  his  patronage  of  Hooker,  and  the  help  which  be  provided 
towards  ihc  i-umjil. tion  nf  lii.<  undertaking,'  Cable1!  I'lvfuiv, 
p.  Ixiv. 

u  Fuller's  Church  History,  in  loe. 
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The  language  of  compliment,  addressed  to  the  Kin; 
at  tins  Conference  by  Whitgift  and  other  Bishops  who 
were  present,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  severe,  and 
certainly  not  unmerited,  reproach  by  historians.    But 
they  have  forgotten  to  observe,  that  the  employment 
of  language  which  appears  now  (if  it  be  correctly  re- 
ported) so  fulsome  and  unbecoming,  may,  in  great 
measure,  be  ascribed  to  the  fashion  of  the  age,  in 
which  expressions  of  a  superlative  and  extravagant 
character  were  every  where  in  vogue.     And  this  at 
least  may  be  affirmed  with  safety,  that,  if  the  con- 
clusion be  attempted  to  be  drawn  from  the  utterance 
of  it  on  the  part  of  Whitgift,  that  he  was  of  a  flatter- 
ing and  fawning  spirit,  it  is  an  inference,  to  which  the 
tenor  of  his  whole  life  forms  one  uniform  contradic- 
tion.    Especially  is  it  contradicted  by  his  bold  iin- 
wavering  declaration  to  Elizabeth,  soon  after  his  con- 
secration to  the  See  of  Worcester ;  wherein  he  told  the 
Queen  of  the  solemn  responsibilities  with  which  she 
was  invested  as  temporal  governor  of  the  Church,  and  of 
the  perils  which  would  ensue  to  herself,  if,  in  violation 
of  them,  she  persisted  in  the  course  of  conduct  which 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  was  then  tempting  her  to  follow. 
Death  of  This   spirit  of  faithfulness  failed   not  to 

vvhitfin.  guide  and  animate  Whitgift  even  to  the 

end.  And,  when  the  hour  of  mortal  sickness  came  upon 
him,  it  employed  his  latest  breath  in  the  utterance  of 
fervent  prayer  unto  God  for  the  protection  of  Hifl 
Church.  '  Pro  ecclesia  Dei,  Pro  ecclesia  Dei,'  were  the 
last  words  he  spake s*.  And,  verily,  that  prayer  has  been 
answered,  God  has  visited  and  protected  His  Church. 


"  Strype's  Whitgift,  i.  172—175.  ii.SOG;  and  Walton's  Hooker, 
52-S8. 
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Est,  would  she  not  have  been  overwhelmed  and  lost 
for  ever,  beneath  the  raging  of  that  storm  which  soon 
bsret  orer  her  ?  The  coming  shadows  of  the  storm  were 
wbi  then  at  hand :  but,  ere  that  crisis  came,  some  im- 
portant circumstances  in  her  history  require  to  be  no- 
tW.  Foremost  among  these,  was  the  com-  TraiHirfm 
plrtion  of  the  authorized  Translation  of  the  "fUle  a^- 
Bile.     Th  -ion  for  executing  this  great  work 

n»  issued  soon  alter  the  Conference  at  Hampton  Court; 
uiii  arose,  in  fact,  out  of  certain  objections  then  urged 
agaiust  the  last  English  Translation  of  the  Bible,  which 
bd  beiii  made  ditrin«  the  Primacy  ■  I'  Parker,  and 
■»  generally  known  under  the  name  of  the  Bishops', 
ur  Parker's,  Bible.  The  translators  entered  upon  their 
arduous  duties  in  1607 ;  and,  four  years  afterwards, 
tar  Sacred  Volume  was  given  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, an' I  remains  to  this  hour  the  dearest  inheritance) 
rf  her  children  ". 

The  first  Convocation  of  the  Pmvinoeof  Chhhu. 
Canterbury,  which  had  been  summoned,  together  with 
lfc»  Parliament,  at  the  beginning  of  James's  reign,  met 
fcrthe  purposes  of  business  March  20,  1G01",  whilst 
tat  Sec  of  Canterbury  was  yet  vacant.  A  second  writ 
*as  accordingly  issued,  authorizing  Bancroft,  Bishop 

if  London,  to  preside  atHhe  Synod;  I  a   Book  of 

'Con>:  and  Canons  Ecclesiastical,*  a  hundred 


B  For  ma  account  of  the  virions  Translations  of  tbo  Bible,  see 
fcfcBf  Bhort'a  History  of  tbe  Chord)  of  England,  Appendix  D.  to 

*J|Ltii. 

"  It  Lad  began  to  lit  in  London  in  lliOS,  (sea  the  title  prefixed 
'"ttr  Canon*.')  mil  heme  tlit-y  are  usually  railed  I  lie  CaBOBfOf 
**J;  althnuxSi,  in  reality,  tljej-  were  in.i  mtitii'd  (ill  tin-  y«u  fol- 
•»»*.  They  •<•"'  received  mitl  passed  a  limit  two  years  after,  in 
ho  to  Hum  'a  Bed.  Law,  xxxi. 
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and  forty-one  in  number,  was  then  compiled  out  of 
the  body  of  Synadieal  Acts  which  had  been  passed  in 
the  years  1571  and  1597  ".     These  Canons,  although 
published  by  the  King's  authority  under  the  Great 
Seal  of  England,  were  '  never  confirmed  in  parliament ;' 
and  'it  has  been  solemnly  adjudged,  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  law  and  the  constitution,  that  where  they  are 
not  merely  declaratory  of  the  ancient  law,  but  are 
introductory  of  new  regulations,  they  do  not  bin  J  Hi- 
laity '   of  the  Church1'.     Neither  is  their  obligation 
upon  the  clergy  as  entire  and  effectual  as  it  ought  to 
be.     It  is  true  '  that  they  are,'  as  stated  by  Archdeacon 
Sharp,  '  the  standing  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  realm, 
the  constant  rules  of  the  ordinaries'  enquiries  at  their 
visitations,  the  grounds  of  presentments  of  delinquents 
and  irregularities  upon  oath,  and  the  foundation  upon 
which  ecclesiastical  censures  and  judgments  commonly 
stand.'     But  his  declaration  is  equally  true,  that '  the 
alterations  of  customs,  change  of  habits,  and  other 
circumstances  of  time  and  place,  and  the  manner  of 
the  country,  have  made  some  of  them  impracticable;1 
at  leaBt,  '  prudentially  so,  if  not  literally.     Others  of 
them  are  useless  and  invalid  on  course,  througb  defect 


W  Fuller's  Church  History,  i.  28. 

39  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  i.  80.     See  also  the  judgment  nf 
Lord  Hardwicke,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  in  the  case 
of  Middleton  and  Croft,  10  Geo.  II.,  in  which  he  says,  'The  c 
of  1003,  not  having  been  confirmed  by  parliament,  do  not  j 
viyore  bind  the  laity  \  I  say,  propria  viyore,  by  their  own  force  < 
authority  ;  for  there  arc  many  provisions  contained  in  Ihese.  cano 
which  arc  declaratory  of  the  ancient  usage  and  law  of  the  Church  < 
England,  received  and  allowed  here,  which,  in  that  respect,  and  I 
virtue  of  such  ancient  allowance,  will  bind  the  laity ;  but  that  La  i 
obligation  antecedent  to,  and  not  arising  from,  this  body  of  cano 
Preface  to  Burn's  Eecl.  Law,  xuii. 
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of  proper  officers  and  proper  enquiries  to  render  them 
of  force  and  effectual.  And  there  are  hardly  any  of 
them,  but  what  have  been,  upon  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, dispensed  with  by  our  governours  ".'  The  re- 
cital of  these  facts  cannot  but  excite,  in  the  minds  of 
all  dutiful  members  of  the  Church,  a  feeling  of  deep 
regret,  and  of  earnest  desire  that  the  time  may  soon 
come,  when  these  defects  shall  be  safely  and  effectually 
repaired.  As  long  as  they  remain  in  their  present 
state,  it  is  plain  that  the  discipline  of  the  Church  must 
be  grievously  impaired  at  home;  and,  that,  in  the 
Colonies  and  foreign  dependencies  of  the  British 
Empire,  where,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
the  presence  and  controul  of  spiritual  discipline  among 
the  members  of  the  Church  is  yet  more  imperiously 
demanded,  the  want  of  it  must  operate  as  an  additional 
and  roost  serious  impediment  to  her  progress.  Most 
devoutly,  therefore,  is  it  to  be  wished,  that  this  object 
may  more  and  more  be  brought  home  to  the  considera- 
tion both  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  rulers  of  our 
country.  And,  if  a  code  for  the  well  ordering  of  the 
Colonial  Church  can  be  legitimately  agreed  upon,  then 
may  the  hope  be  further  entertained  that  it  may  serve 
us  a  basis,  upon  which  to  reconstruct  a  body  of  prac- 
ticable and  consistent  ecclesiastical  law  for  her  people 
at  home. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  a  matter  of  thankfulness  to  know, 
that,  if  the  obligation  of  the  Canons  upon  the  Clergy 
he  thus  defective ;  and  if  they  fail  also,  of  their  own 
authority,  to  controul  the  lay  members  of  the  Church, 
the  penalties,  which  are  affixed  in  some  of  them  against 


M  Archdeacon  Sharp,  quoted  by  Bishop  Mant,  in  his  note  on 
tlie  Prayer  Book, 
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those  who  impugn  her  authority,  remain  equally  inop 
rative.  They  arc  penalties  of  an  awful  character,  i 
carry  with  them  additional  terror,  wlien  associate 
with  the  power  cf  those  Courts  which  existed  at  tin 
time  of  their  enactment,  and  with  the  estent  of  civil 
disabilities  which  then  oftentimes  accompanied  the 
exaction  of  them.  And,  even  if  separated  for  ever 
from  such  perilous  alliance,  it  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  the  frequency  with  which  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication is  appealed  to  in  some  of  the  earlier 
Canons,  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  sense  of  its 
real  character  among  the  people,  and  to  place  in  i 
false  position  before  them  the  Church  from  which 
proceed  such  heavy  censures.  It  is  well,  therefore,  for 
her,  that  she  should  be  at  least  Bpared  this  trial ;  ami 
be  left  to  win  her  way  by  the  exercise  of  means  which 
earthly  tribunals  never  gave,  and  earthly  enemies  can 
never  take  away ;  even  "  by  purenesB,  by  knowledge, 
by  longsuffering,  by  kindness,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  by 
love  unfeigned,  by  the  word  of  truth,  by  the  power  of 
God,  by  the  armour  of  righteousness  •  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left  (2  Cor.  vi.  6,  7)." 
Archbishop  Bancroft,  Bishop  of  London,  and  Pre- 

Bancroa.  8;dent  of  the  Synod,  at  which  the  body  cf 
'  Constitutions  and  Canons  Ecclesiastical '  was  drawn 
up,  was  also  their  chief  framerM.  And  this  fact  ex- 
plains, in  some  degree,  the  rigour  of  the  penalties 
annexed  to  them.  For,  although  a  holy,  conscientious, 
and  learned  man,  and  one  to  whom  the  Church  i§ 
largely  indebted  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  contended 
"for   the  faith   which  was  once  delivered   unto  the 


"  Heylyn's   History   of  Independence;    Strype's  Whitgift, 
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■tint*  (Jude  3) ;"  although  gifted  witb  a  generous 

jirit",  and,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  nest  chapter,  anxious 

t  only  to  streugthen  the  Church  at  home,  but  to 

i  her  ministrations  to  the  infant  Colonies  about 

•pring  up  in  the  Western  Continent ;  yet  were  his 

counsel*,  doubtless,  characterised  by  overmuch  severity. 

Collier,  who  says  of  Bancroft,  that  he  '  filled  his 

with  great  commendation,'  describes  his  'striet- 

»"  as  'unrelenting41,'     And,  called  as  he  was  now 

office  of  Primate,  his  lack  of  that  wisdom, 

hich  hud  distinguished  both  his  immediate   prede- 

was  speedily  made  manifest,     lie  had  long 

ir  with  all  the  chief  points  of  controversy 

were  so  hotly  discussed  in  that  day.     We  have 

•gift's  own  testimony,  for  believing  that '  he  had 

a  preacher   against    Popery    above    twenty-four 

,'  Ix'fore  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Loudon; 

be  celebrated  Sermon  which  he  preached  at  St. 

'aul's  Cru»«,  in  1589  *',  as  well  as  his  two  works  in 

"  The  following  striking  evidence  of  it  is  recorded  in  Southey's 

of  tliv  Church,  j:!7,   ■  A  minister,  estimable  in  nil  respects, 

£  thai  h><  troubled  himself  and  others  with  those  busy  seropu- 

r.  alui-li  were  the  disease  of  the  party,  told  him  in  private, 

it  went  against  his  conscience  to  conform,  and  therefore  he 

mboiii   i      be  deprived,     Bancroft  asked  him  how  then  he 

be  kbJ  ist?     He  replied,  'that  nothing  remained, 

lo  pot  bini-i'll  <ni  ilivine  Providence,  and  go  a  begging.'     '  You 

need  lliat,'  the  primate  answered,  'come  to  me,  and  I  will 

i  nice/ 

Hi-i.  ui.  36U  311. 

ii.  :tll«.     It  is  remarkable  that  one  of  the 

argument*  urged  by  Bancroft,  in  this  Sermon,  against  the 

i  dJpcipUiM,  ii  adopted,  in  terms  tnbatauttalli  sto  now, 

Preface  to  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity.     The  words 

•re-  '  A  fWJ  strange  thing  sure  it  were,  tliut  such  a 

a*  j*  speak  of  should  be  taught  by  Christ  and  his  apostles, 

I  h 
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defence   of  the   Churcli,   entitled   '  Dangerous  Po 
tions,'  and  '  Survey  of  the  pretended  Discipline,1 ; 
testimonies  which  prove,  no  less  clearly,  the  thoroug 
mastery  which  he  had  acquired  over  all  the  subje 
connected  with  the  Puritanic  Controversy ;  and  tb 
extent,- — in  some  instances,  indeed,  an  untenahle 
tent, —  to  which  he  was  prepared  to  carry  his  defen 
of  thoso  principles,  upon  which  the  authority  of 
Church  of  England  is  established. 

But  his  own  deep,  unfeigned,  conviction  of  their 
truth  and  importance,  rendered  him  intolerant  of  all 
who  refused  to  recognise  them.  And  when  can  in- 
tolerance he,  with  impunity,  indulged  ?  The  evils, 
attendant  upon  it,  are  sure  to  be  visited  upon  their 
author.  Hence,  it  is  the  most  perilous,  as  well  as  the 
most  frequent,  consequence  of  division,  let  it  assume 
what  aspect  it  may.  In  the  present  instance,  indeed, 
we  can  trace  somewhat  of  its  pernicious  character  in 
the  description  given  of  Bancroft,  by  one  who  m 
certainly  disposed  to  regard  his  actions  in  a  fovorahle 
light ;  who  yet  speaks  of  him,  in  his  own  quaint  man- 
ner, as  'having  well  hardned  the  hands  of  his  soul, 
which  was  no  more  than  needed  for  him  who  was  to 
meddle  with  nettleB  and  bryers,  and  meet  w  ith  mu 


in  the  word  of  God,  and  no  church  ever  have  found  it  out,  nor  I 
ceived  it  till  this  present  time;  contrariwise,  the  government  a 
which  ye  bend  yourselves  be  observed  every  where,  throughout  i 
generations  and  agea  of  the  Christian  world,  no  church  ever 
ceiving  the  word  of  God  to  be  against  it.  We  require  you  to  i 
out  but  one  church  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  that  hath  I 
ordered  by  your  discipline,  or  hath  not  been  ordered  by  ours,  that 
is  to  say,  by  episcopal  regiment,  sithence  the  time  that  the  blessed 
Apostles  were  here  conversant.'  For  the  parallel  passage  in  Ban- 
croft's Sermon,  see  Kcble's  edition,  i.  194,  195, 
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Won;'  and,  again,  that  he  'tasted  plentifully* 
of  (he  poison  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  malicious 
men, '  till  at  last,  aa  (Mithridates)  he  was  so  habited 
with  poisons  they  became  food  unto  him  "*.  None  of 
toe  causes  had  then  ceased  to  operate,  which,  in  the 
Ktgn  of  Elizabeth,  had  led  to  such  unhappy  strife. 
Hi*  monarch  was  aa  arbitrary  as  his  predecessor,  but 
!:iws  were  enforced  by  penalties  as  op- 
e  and  severe  as  ever ;  and  the  disturbing  forces 
ch  provoked  the  infliction  of  them,  whether  on  the 
ie  or  of  the  English  Separatists,  were  in  no 
The  counsels  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot, 
■  lint  out  the  extent  to  which  Papists 
proceed ;  and  the  description  given  of  the  Puri- 
br  Bacon,  in  a  Treatise  written  during  Bancroft's 
,  proves  that  time  had  not  mitigated  their 
y  u.  Exposed,  therefore,  as  the  Archbishop  was 
trials,  it  was  no  improbable  result  that  the 
of  his  own  inflexible  disposition  should  be 
hcned,  and  the  dangers  which  were  already  fast 
around  the  Church  should  become  aggra- 
Bancroft,  indeed,  has  not  to  bear  alone  the 
:ht  of  this  burden.  His  strict  and  rigorous 
were  enforced,  with  peril ap a  even  greater 
the  ensuing  reign;  and  the  sequel  of 
hintory  will  show  what  fatal  consequences  to  the 


'•  Worthies  of  England,  Lancashire,  113.     lie  adds  by 
td  UU»«trari'Hii,   '  tliat  once  a  gentleman  coming  to  visit  Hliii- 
nted  him  a  lyi'ln-ll.  which  in-  round  parted  on  his  door, 
;  moved  thereat.  Cast  il,  (said  he.)  to  an  hundred  nwro 
i  on  ■  heap  in  my  rlinmlter.' 

scant  touching  the  controversies  of  the  Church 
rii.  63—66. 
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welfare  of  our  Chureh  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home,  were 
produced  by  such  measures. 

Their  mischief  was  perceived  and  noted  by  many 
who  watched  the  progress  of  them  in  that  day ;  anil 
by  none  more  clearly  than  by  the  illustrious  Bacon. 
Ilia  '  Advertisement  touching  the  Controversies  of  the 
Church  of  England,'  which  has  just  beeu  mentioned, 
is  a  proof  of  this.  In  reading  the  prayer,  for  insta 
which  its  writer  addressed  unto  God,  '  to  inspire  the 
Bishops  with  a  fervent  love  and  care  of  the  people ; 
that  they  may  not  so  much  urge  things  in  controversy, 
as  things  out  of  controversy,  which  all  men  profess  to  be 
gracious  and  good ;' — and  the  enumeration  of  such 
maxims  as  these,  that  'laws,  not  refreshed  with  new 
laws,  wax  sour ;'  that,  '  without  change  of  ill  a  man 
cannot  continue  the  good ;'  that  '  a  contentious  re- 
taining of  custom  is  a  turbulent  thing,  as  well  as 
innovation  ;'  that  '  he  seeketh  not  unity,  but  division, 
which  exaeteth  that  in  words,  which  men  are  content 
to  yield  in  actiou  ;'  that  '  laws  are  likened  to  the  grape, 
that  being  too  much  pressed  yields  an  hard  and  un- 
wholesome wine :' — it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  bat 
that  there  was  present  to  the  mind  of  that  great  phi- 
losopher, a  painful  consciousuess  of  the  neglect  of  these 
priuciples,  manifested  in  Bancroft's  conduct. 

It  is  true  that  an  opposite  view  of  the  Archbishop's 
character  is  presented  by  other  writers.  Haeket,  for 
example,  describes  him  as  '  the  Atlas  of  our  Clergy  in 
his  time.'  lleylyn,  when  he  records  his  death,  de- 
clares that  with  him  '  died  the  uniformity  of  the 
Church  of  England.'  And  Clarendon,  speaking  of  the 
same  event,  says  that  it  could  he  '  never  enough  la- 
mented ;'  and,  that,  '  if  he  had  lived,  he  would  quickly 


IT.] 
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htre  extinguished  all  that  fire  in  Eugland,  which  had 
been  kindled  at  Geneva  6V     But, — not  now  to  dwell 
upon  the  circumstances  which  may  have  induced  the 
uned  historian  to  have  put,  in  perfect  sin- 
the  most  favorable  construction  upon  the  acta 
of  Bancroft, — the  correctness  of  the  hypothetical  con- 
clusion which  he  has  here  drawn  may  justly  he  dis- 
puted.    For  the  'fire  kindled  at  Geneva'  had  been 
burning  even  in  England,  as  we  have  seen,  for  upwards 
of  half  a  century;  and  where  was  the  hand  which,  in 
a  few  brief  years,  could  have  extinguished  it  ?    Cer- 
not  his,  who  cast  into  the  name  that  fresh  fuel, 
which  it  supplied  in  the  irritated  passions  and  wounded 
consciences  of  men. 

Whilst  Bancroft's  rigour  proved  a  hin- 
tlie  way  of  accomplishing  the 
rork  which  he  sought  to  advance,  the  laxity  and 
remissness  of  his  successor,  Abbot,  in  maintaining  the 
order  of  the  Church,  encumbered  and  discouraged  her 
not  less.  His  was  not  the  laxity,  arising  from  the 
turn  of  benevolence, — that  bias  to  which  a  kind  and 
gentle  spirit  is  inclined,  and  to  which  some  compen- 
sation tnoy  be  found  in  the  aoothing  and  conciliatory 
behariour  which  accompanies  it,— for  in  some  matters, 
no  man  was  more  bold  and  resolute  than  he.  The 
fawugativt-*  of  the  High  Commission  Court,  for  ex- 
atained  and  enforced  with  a  degree  of 
strictness  which  was  never  before  known,  and  set  at 
nought  the  prohibitions  by  which  l.'uke  had  endevoured 
to  reaimiu  their  exercise'1.    The  causes  in  that  Court, 

••  OaAm't  Life  of  Williams,  ii.  :»7 ;  Htj'lyn'u  Life  of  Laud,  G2; 
,'.  Kebfffioa,  i-  1S6.  157. 

tbe  account  of  Abbot's  Life,  drawn  up  evidently  by  a 
,  in  the  Biographia  Britannic*. 
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which  amounted  only  to  eight  at  the  time  of  "Whit- 
gift's  death,  increased  more  than  an  hundredfold  under 
Ahhot ;  and  the  sentences  passed  therein  were  no 
longer  pronounced  with  that  lenity  by  which  they  had 
been  often  characterised,  even  during  Bancroft's  Pri- 
macy ".  That  such  a  man  should  have  weakened  the 
hands  of  his  own  Clergy,  and  disheartened  the  Lay 
members  of  her  communion,  by  favouring  that  section 
of  the  Puritanical  party  which  had  hitherto  displayed 
such  little  regard  for  Church  ordinances,  can  only  be 
accounted  for,  by  admitting  the  truth  of  the  charge 
preferred  against  him,  that  ho  was  indifferent  to  some 
of  the  most  important  principles  upon  which  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church  depends,  aud  by  which  her 
distinctive  character  is  made  manifest  to  the  world. 
Neither  was  this  indifference  the  necessary  result  of 
the  attachment  which  he  avowedly  entertained  for  the 
doctrinal  theology  of  Grenova ;  for  the  example  of 
Whitgift  and  others,  in  assenting  to  the  Lambeth  Ar- 
ticles, proves  that  an  agreement  with  Calvin  in  some 
of  his  most  prominent  views  of  doctrine  was  com- 
patible with  the  most  stedfast  belief  in  the  authority 
of  the  Ministry,  and  in  the  efficacy  of  the  Sacraments, 
which  Christ  has  constituted  and  ordained  in  Hi 
Church.  It  must  have  arisen  from  the  sympathy  whic 
Abbot  felt  and  expressed,  without  any  disguise,  to- 
wards the  advocates  of  the  Genevan  discipline ;  and 
this  sympathy,  probably,  had  been  quickened  inti 
stronger  action  by  the  very  efforts  which  his  prede 
cesser  had  made  to  put  them  down.  The  force,  which 
had  been  urged  too  long  and  too  powerfully  in  one 
direction,  now  came  back  with  more  impetuous  recoil 


01  Soulhey's  Book  of  the  Church,  437,  43fJ. 
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to  the  opposite  quarter.  Nothing,  however,  ia  more 
difficult  than  to  i'orra  a  correct  estimate  of  the  cha- 
racter of  one  who  lived  in  such  critical  times,  and  who 
ia  represented  in  sneh  different  colours  by  writers  of 
opposite  sides.  Thus  much  at  least  is  certain,  and  it 
ought  to  be  thankfully  noted,  that,  whatsoever  be  the 
difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  wisdom  of  Abbot 
in  his  government  of  the  Church,  none  at  all  exists 
with  respect  to  his  personal  holiness  and  piety.  There 
were  many  occaaiona  on  which  he  was  weighed  strictly 
in  the  balance,  and  was  not  found  wanting. 

The  attempt,  which  has  been  thus  far 
carried  on,  to  place  before  the  reader  a 
general  view  of  the  condition  of  the  Church 
of  England,  under  Elizabeth  and  James  I., 
has  been  made  only  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  him  to  judge  more  truly  the  nature  of  the 
difficulties  which  then  encompassed  her.  Our  pre- 
vious enquiries  have  shown  that  it  was  the  ago  which 
witnessed  the  first  acquisition  by  the  English  of  any 
foreign  settlements ;  and  since,  in  those  new  fields  of 
enterprise,  it  could  not  but  happen  that  most  of  the 
same  elements  of  evil  or  of  good,  which  had  been  in 
long  and  active  operation  at  home,  would  soon  be 
again  developed ;  since  their  progress  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  even  mor?  rapid,  and  the  collision  pro- 
duced by  their  antagonistic  forces  more  violent,  from 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  space  allotted  to  them  within 
the  borders  of  new  Colonies  ;  it  seemed  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  avoid  entering  into  some  examination  of  the 
existing  causes  of  disturbance. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  important  to  observe,      ^°™PtJL11 
that   the    Romish    Church,  although   de-     i>o»mm«i  b7 

*  °     ,  the     Roman 

prived  of  her  mightiest  and  most  glorious      catholic 
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Nh'iiii, 

X'orniLMl, 
mil  France, 


arm,  by  the  severance  of  England  from  her 

sf  winch  her 


communion,- — a   severance, 

own   corruptions,  and  the   putting  fottb 
her  unlawful   claims   of   supremacy,   'were   the   only 
causes,  — was  yet   enabled   to  set  up  the  ensigns  oT 
her  worship  in  the  ampler  colonial  territories  of  Spain^ 
and   Portugal,   and   France,  free   from  the  assaults  ofc 
any  enemies  who  weakened  her  strength  from  within^-, 
or  clamoured  for  her  destruction  from  without.     Any- 
more than  this.     Her  system  of  operation  not  only 
remained  intact  amid  those  states  of  Europe,  which— 
still  acknowledged  her  authority,  and  the  dominions, 
of  which  were  so  extensive ;  hut  she  had  received,  by  the- 
institution  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  an  accession  of  new 
and  wonderful  energy,  at  the  very  period  when  her 
sinful  conduct  was  multiplying  the  trials  of  England. 

Whether  the  success  of  her  Jesuit  missionaries  were 
deserving  of  all  the  credit  which  her  historians  and 
divines  have  claimed  for  them ;  or  whether  the  record 
of  their  labours  may  not  be  found  to  display  many  an. 
evidence  of  their  opposition  to  the  very  Church  of 
which  they  professed  themselves  to  be  the  ministers, 
— and,  what  is  yet  more  important,  to  the  Gospel  of 
that  blessed  Saviour,  whose  cross  they  laboured  to  set 
up  in  foreign  lands, — are  questions  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  examine  in  the  sequel  of  this  history.  The 
fact,  which  the  reader  is  now  requested  to  bear  in 
mind,  is,  that,  whilst  no  position  can  be  imagined 
more  beset  with  difficulties  than  that  of  England,  in 
the  age  which  witnessed  the  plantation  of  her  first 
settlements  in  America,  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
full  possession  of  ready  and  most  efficient  lustrum 
to  propagate  her  name  and  worship  to  the  fart] 
corners  of  the  earth. 


IT.] 


a.d.  1558—1625. 
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And    with 
other    Pro- 
trs i ant  coun- 
tries, Hol- 
land 


Nor  is  it  only  in  relation  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  that  this  remark  holds  good.  If 
a  comparison  be  made  of  the  condition  of 
England  with  that  of  the  other  Protestant 
countries  of  Europe,  'which,  during  the  same  period 
with  herself,  were  seeking  to  extend  their  commerce 
and  dominions  abroad,  it  will  be  found  that  Bhe  had 
to  contend  with  difficulties  far  greater  and  more  nu- 
merous than  any  which  attached  to  them.  Holland, 
for  example,  was  building  up  the  fabric  of  her  great- 
ness, nt  the  time  when  that  of  England  seemed  totter- 
ing to  its  fall.  True,  Holland  was  not  exempt  from 
the  evils  of  religions  controversy.  The  persecutions 
endured  by  Grotius,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Synod 
of  Dort,  in  1618, — identified  as  they  are  with  the 
whole  history  of  Arminius  and  the  Remonstrants  of 
Leyden, — are  testimonies  enough  to  prove,  that,  if  in- 
tolerance and  rancorous  animosity  be  evidences  of 
man's  infirmity,  the  States  of  the  United  Provinces 
were  not  behind  the  rest  of  the  world  in  supplying 
them.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  disputed,  that,  in 
the  efforts  of  the  Dutch  to  make  the  extension  of  the 
Christian  faith  commensurate  with  the  extension  of 
their  maritime  and  commercial  greatness,  they  were 
much  less  obstructed  in  their  career  by  adverse  com- 
binations of  external  circumstances  than  were  the  citi- 
zens of  our  own  country. 

The  like  may  be  said  of  Denmark, 
another  Protestant  nation,  to  whose  mis- 
sionary labours  the  southern  continent  of  India  has 
been  so  largely  indebted.  The  proof  of  these  statements 
will  appear,  when  the  history  connected  with  them 
passes  under  review.  At  present,  the  most  transient 
glance  only  can  be  taken  at  the  important  facts  which 


A  n <3   TJl>ti- 
ii]  ark. 
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they  in  voire.  But  thia  much  at  least  we  may  be  jus- 
tified iti  drawmg,  as  a  conclusion  from  these  and  other 
records  of  history  aoticed  in  this  chapter,  that,  if 
England,  which  now  stands  foremost  among  the  em- 
pires of  the  earth,  reached  not  that  summit  but  by 
the  pathway  of  a  long,  and  arduous,  and  oft-repeated 
discipline ;  and  if  the  truth  of  that  Gospel,  which  is 
her  choicest  heritage,  has  thus  been  permitted  to  s 
vive  the  fiercest  assaults  of  her  adversaries  ;  then  m 
the  testimony  of  her  faithfulness  and  love  be  seen  in 
her  walking  by  the  guidance  of  that  truth,  or  the 
greatness  of  her  dominions  shall  only  speed  on  her 
downfall.  If  she  be  regardless  of  her  trust, 
kingdom  of  God  shall  be  taken  from "  herj  "  and 
given  to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof," 
(Matt.  xxi.  43.) 


z 

in 


CHAPTER  T 


TOOiyu.   AXD   TEE   EEKMUDAS   IX   THE    EABLY   PAET 
OF  TIIE    REIGX   OF   JAJlT.Ji    I. 

a.d.  1603— 1610. 


'  fwuming  the  course  of  enquiry  which      Attempti  to 

t.     t  .    j     r.        ,1  *       colonize 

■I  own  interrupted,  tor  the  purpose  ot      Vanil  Ame- 

fcrticing  the  subjects  reviewed  in  tbe  last      [JS^"™- 

rfupUr,  we  find,  that,  soon  after  the  ac-      J"m"  '■ 

cation  of  James  I.,  the  attention  of  mauv  men  of 

uwWnce  and  high  station  was  again  fised  upon  the 

■cbetne  of  planting  settlements  in  North  America. 

Thry  were  attracted  to  that  object  through  the  fa- 

*ourahle  reports  brought  to  England  by  Qosnold,  who 

W  tailed,  in  the  last  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  for 

urpoM  i'i"  exploring  the  coast  north  of  Virginia. 

ttxl  a  higher  parallel  of  latitude  than  that  ibl* 

lowed  by  his  predecessors ;    and  thereby  discovered 

tad  give  names  to  some  of  the  chief  capes  and  islands 

belongiug  to  that  portion  of  North  America  which  is 

now  called  New  England,     He  returned  home,  about 

three  tin  nit  lis  after  James  had  ascended  the  throat, 

and  published,  in  glowing  and  just  terms,  an  account 

of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  those  regions,  and  the 

Jig  prospect  which  they  opened  to  his  country- 
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men.  His  account  was  confirmed  by  notes  of  the  same 
voyage,  taken  out  of  a  Tractate  written  by  Kosier  to 
Sir  Walter  Ralegh ;  and  vessels  were  forthwith  sent 
out  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  reports  which  these 
writers  had  proclaimed1. 

Expedition  '^e  ^m^  °^  tbese  expeditious,  under  the 

from  Bristol.  coraraaild  of  Fring,  was  fitted  out  in  1003, 
by  some  of  the  chief  merchants  and  inhabitants  of 
Bristol.  They  were  mainly  incited  to  the  enterprise 
by  Hakluyt,  from  whoso  important  volumes  so  much 
information  has  already  been  derived ;  and  who  was, 
at  that  time,  Prebendary  of  St.  Augustin,  in  the  Ca- 
Notice  of  thedral  Church  of  Bristol.  This  diligent 
ohfef  pro-  "  chronicler  of  England's  maritime  achieve- 
™otec'  ments   waB   descended   from    an    ancient 

family  in  Herefordshire,  and  brought  up  at  West- 
minster. From  that  school,  he  was  elected,  in  1570, 
to  a  studentship  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he 
was  a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney; 
and  inscribed  to  him  his  first  collection  of  voyages  and 
discoveries,  printed  in  1582.  Prom  his  well  known 
love  for  that  pursuit,  he  was  appointed,  about  the 
same  time,  to  read  public  Lectures  in  the  University 
on  the  subject  of  voyages  and  discoveries ;  and  dis- 
charged the  duty  with  great  success.  He  was  strongly 
urged  by  Sir  Francis  Wnlsingham,  both  on  private 
public  grounds,  to  continue  liis  'travell  in  these  a: 
like  matters;'  and  the  expedition  of  Sir  Humph: 
Gilbert  to  Newfoundland,  the  fortunes  of  which  havi 
been  already  told,  and  which  then  was  on  the  eve  of 
sailing,  received  at  his  haucis  the  most  valuable  as- 
sistance '.    Wood  states,  that,  before  he  entered  Holy 

1  Purclias,  iv.  1G47— 1653. 

*  Purclms,   iv.   1064;   Fuller's   Worthies   (Herefordshire),   39; 
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Ordoa,  be  lived  for  some  time  in  the  Middle  Temple, 

he  tfiipposes  that  he  studied  the  municipal  law. 

But  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  this  statement 

to  be  erroneous.  A  kinsman,  who  bore  the  une  name 

himself,  was  a  member  of  that  Society,  and  Wood 

ha*  mistaken  the  one  for  the  other.     To  this  kinsman 

namesake,  Bichard  Hakiuyt,  the  Prebendary,  owed 

his   first  ardent  love   of  historical  and  geographical 

:  and,  in  his  'Epistle  Dedicatorie'  to  Sir 

Francis  Walsinghutn,  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of 

ias  voyages,  be  thus  describes  na  interview  which,  in 

his  boyhood,  he  had  with  his  cousin. 

•  I  do  remember  that  being  a  youth,  and  one  of 
her  Maicstie'a  scholars  at  Westminster  that  fruitful!  ra,|y  mt  in_ 
tumeric,  it  was  my  happe  to  visit  the  chamber  of  duclng  him 
it.  Uii'lmnl  Hakluyt,  my  cosin,  a  gentleman  nf  the 
Middle  Temple,  well  knowen  vnto  you,  at  a  time  when  I  found 
lying  span  rpon  bu  boord,  certeine  bookes  of  Cusmograpliio,  with 
an  iiiit.T-nl  Mappe.  He  seeing  me  somewhat,  curious  in  the  view 
thereof,  began  to  instruct  my  ignorance  by  showing  me  the  diuision 
of  the  earth!  into  three  parts  after  the  aide  account,  and  then  an. 
g^Hfoitj  to  litis  latter,  and  better  distribution  into  more:  he  pointed 
villi  hi-  wunil  to  all  the  kunweii  Seas,  Gulfs,  Baycs,  Straights, 
Capes*  Uiucrs,  Empires,  Kingdomcs,  Dukedomes,  and  Territories, 
al  ecu  part,  with  declaration  also  of  their  apt  rial  I  commodities  and 
particular  wants,  which  tiy  the  beneht  of  tratfike,  and  cntcrcourae 
of  mmliaiiU.  are  plentifully  supplied.  From  the  Mappe  he  In  aghl 
■a  lo  the  Bible,  and  turning  to  the  107  Psalm,  directed  luce  tu  I  lie 
23  and  SI  VtVMa,  where  I  read,  that  they  which  go  dmvne  to  the 
•ra  in  '.|'v  by  the  great  waters,  they  sec  the  works  of 

ta«-  l/t>H  un«t  his  woonden  in  the  deepe,  Sue.     W  blch  cordl  of  the 
rVjplwt,  together  with  my  cousin's  discourse  (things  of  high  and 
yong  nature)  looks  in  roc  so  deepe  an  itoprewioa, 
Ikat  I  eonatantly  rwolued.if  ever  1  were  preferred  to  tlie  Vniaersity, 


Wood's  Allien.  Oxan,  ii.   I  Ml;  Fasti  Oion.  i.  193.  '206;  Zuuch's 
14s  of  ,  347 ;  Hakluyt,  iii.  20 J.  227. 
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where  better  time  and  more  connenient  place  might  be  minii 
for  these  studies,  1  would,  by  God's  assistance,  prosecute  that 
ledge  and  kindo  of  Literature  the  doores  whereof  (after  a  sort)  were 
bo  happily  opened  before  me.' 


His  dill 
(fence. 


i6teifd 
know- 


Thus  waa  the  foundation  laid  of  tha 
valuable  store  of  knowledge  which  Hakluyt 
afterwards  acquired.  At  what  cost  of  toil  and  ansiety 
he  acquired  it,  we  may  learn  from  the  following  pas- 
sage in  the  Preface  to  the  Second  Edition  of  his 
Voyages. 

1 1  do  this  second  time,  friendly  reader,  presume  to  offer  vuto  tl 
view  this  first  part  of  my  threefold  discourse.  For  the  bringing  of 
which  into  this  homely  and  rough-hewen  shape  which  here  thi 
seest,  what  reatlessa  nights,  what  paincfull  days,  what  heat,  w 
cold  I  have  iudured  ;  how  many  long  and  chargeable  journeys 
have  travailed ;  how  many  famous  Libraries  I  have  sen rrhed  into; 
what  varietie  of  ancient  and  moderne  writers  I  haue  pe.ru=-ed ;  what 
a  number  of  old  records,  patents,  prini leges,  letters,  &c.  I  have  re- 
deemed from  obscuritie  and  perishing ;  into  how  manifold  acquaint- 
ance I  haue  entered ;  what  expense*  I  haue  not  spared ;  and  yet 
what  faire  opportunities  of  priuate  gain,  preferment,  and  oa*e,  I 
haue  neglected ;  albeit  thyself  can  hardly  imagine,  yet  I  by  doily 
experience  do  find  and  feele,  and  some  of  my  cntier  friends  can 
sufficiently  te stifle.  Howbcit  (as  I  told  thee  at  the  first)  the  honour 
nrul  benefit  of  this  common  weale  wherein  I  Liuo  and  breathe,  hath 
made  all  difficulties  seem  easie,  all  paines  and  Industrie  pleasant,  and 
all  expences  of  light  value  and  moment  to  me.' 


hy 
of 

2 

s  I 


His  religious 
zeal. 


It  is  important  to  oh  serve  that  the  ends 
to  which  Hakluyt  ever  strove  to  make  sub- 
ordinate the  knowledge  so  acquired,  were  the  highest 
and  noblest  which  the  "Word  of  God  reveals.  Sooa 
after  he  waa  ordained,  he  proceeded  to  Paris  aB  chap 
lain  to  Sir  Edward  Stafford,  the  English  ambasi 
dor ;  and,  whilst  in  that  city,  availed  himself  of  eve: 
opportunity  to  promote  the  object  which  he  had 
much  at  heart,     The  sacred  duties  to  be  performs 


. 


ed. 
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the  blessings  ultimately  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  extension  of  the  British  name,  in  foreign  lands, 
were  never  absent  from  the  mind  of  this  extraordinary 
man.  Nor  was  he  slow  to  press  them  upon  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  possessed  and  exercised  influence 
in  his  native  country.  A  remarkable  evidence  of  this 
appears  in  two  epistles  dedicatory,  -which  he  wrote 
from  Paris,  in  L687,  to  Ealegh,  the  one  in  Latin,  pre- 
fixiHl  to  his  edition  of  Peter  Martyr's  History  of  the 
New  World,   and  the  other  in  English,  prefixed  to 

•  .inslation  of  the  voyages  to  Florida,  made  by  the 
French  admiral,  Laudonniere.  In  the  first  of*  these, 
he  expressly  declares  that  the  glory  of  God  is  the 
great  end  to  which  the  extension  of  the  borders  of  a 
Chri.sti  im  Siate  should  be  subservient,  and  that  each 
step  made  in  this  extension  should  be  regarded  as  a 
fresh  aiimmons  to  promote  it.  Upon  this  ground,  and 
with  reference  to  this  lofty  aim,  he  urges  Ealegh  to 
peraovere  in  the  work  which  the  acquisition  of  Vir- 

.  had  placed  before  him.  No  grander  monument, 
he  assures  him,  could  he  raise,  no  brighter  name  could 
ha  learo  to  future  generations,  than  the  evidence  that 
be  bad  therein  sought  to  restrain  the  fierceness  of  the 
barbarian,  and  enlighten  his  darkened  mind  by  the 
knowledge   of  the   true   God '.     In   the   second,   he 

1  I  subjoin  Hakluyt's  own  wards,  as  they  are  found  in  the  pas- 
vfcfcft  I  liavi  referred:  'Judex  rerum  omnium  tempus,  dili- 
tur  Tin-rum  ministrorum  inquisitio,  tnulta  iuopinata  qua?  adhuc 
,  nodb  Deu?  iutersir,  nobis  aperient.    Deum  intern  uttfuturum 
■rm  rtt  .  <>r  duljiivs,  qiuuidnquidem  uV  ipsius  glori.i,  aninianim  in- 
Kfipublica:  Christiana;  iticresiumto  agitur.     Eja 
1  at  oaepiati,  et  irterni  tui  numini*  tur  tsiimu  spud  posteros, 
•  tumn  obHtenbit   fftas,  relinquo  monument*.     Nihil 
ad   uo»t«u-  glunosuib  nee  honoriticentiua  trtinsmitti  potrat 
t  duroarc,  rudes  ct  pngaooa  ad  vitit  dvilis  souii?tatem 
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speaks  of  the  different  objects  which  different  men 
propose  to  themselves  in  the  prosecution  of  discoveries 
such  as  those-  in  which  Ralegh  was  then  engaged  ;  and 
observes, 

'  Some  seeke  authoritie  mid  places  of  commandement ;   others 
experience  by  seeing  of  the  worlde,  toe  most  part  worldly  tai 
trausitorie  gaine,  and  that,  oftentimes  by  dishonest  ni>d  vnlawfull 
meaues;  the  fewest  number  the  gloric  of  God,  and  the  saving  >t  Efea 
soules  of  the  peore  and  blinded  inndebt.    Yet  because  diuers  honest 
and  well  disposed  persons  are  eotred  already  into  tills  your  bosinesse, 
and  that  I  know  you  mesne  hereafter  to  sonde  some  such  good 
Churchmen  thither,   as  may  truly  say  with   the   Apostle    to  the 
^auages,  wee  aeeke  not  yours  but  you  (2  Cor.  xii.  12} :   I  conceii 
great  comfort  of  the  suecesse  of  this  your  action,  hoping  that 
Lorde,  whose  power  is  wont  to  bee  perfected  in  weaknesse, 
blesse  the  feeble  foundations  of  your  building  V 

Of  this  success,  as  far  as  Ralegh  was  concerned, 
have  seen  that  the  first  efforts  to  colonize  Virginia 
gave  no  proof.  Tet,  who  can  doubt,  but  that  Halduvt, 
when  he  urged  forward  the  renewal  of  further  efforts 
in  the  same  direction,  and  gave  the  influence  of  his 
character  and  rank  in  the  Church  to  their  support, 
and  even  consented  himself  to  become,  as  we  shall 
find  that  he  did,  one  of  those  to  whom  King  James 
granted  his  first  Letters  Patent,  was  animated  with  a 
sincere  desire  to  promote  the  same  precious  object 
which  he  had  proposed  to  Ralegh's  mind,  even  'the 
glorie  of  God,  and  the  saving  of  the  souk's  of  the  poore 
and  blinded  infidels  ?' 

Upon  Haltluj-t's  return  to  England,  he  resided 
quently  at  Bristol,  having  been  appointed  to  a  Pi 
bendal  Btall  in  its  Cathedral,  during  his  absence  in 


ft 

»  in 


revocare,  edema  in  gyrum  rationis  reducere,  homitiosque  atheos  i 
a  Deo  alienos  dirini  numinis  rcverentia  imbuere.' 
J   Hakluvt,  iii.  3C0. 
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France.  He  was  afterwards  preferred  to  the  rectory 
of  Wetheriugset  in  Suffolk.  But,  whatsoever  sphere 
of  duty  engaged  him,  he  never  laid  aside  the  great 
work  of  watching  over,  and  recording,  and  giving  a 
right  and  salutary  direction  to,  the  discoveries  which 
ttryn  en  were  making  in  different  quarters  of 
the  globe.  There  was  no  document  of  an  authentic 
character  which  escaped  his  careful  search.  Fuller 
gives  a  correct  description  of  them,  when  he  says  that 
they  were 


.  partly  out  of  private  letters,  which  never  were  (or  without 
■  had  not  been)  printed.  Partly  out  of  small  treatises, 
anil  since  irrecoverably  lost,  had  not  his  providence  prc- 
t  them.  For  some  pamphlets  are  produced,  winch  for  their 
'  and  Hnalnesse  men  for  the  present  neglect  to  buy,  pre- 
;  the)  may  procure  them  at  their  pleasure,  which  small  books, 
Mr  tnt  and  last  edition  being  past  (like  some  spirits  that  appear 
bq«  owr]  ran  not  afterwards  with  any  price  or  pains  be  recovered. 
la  a  von!,  many  such  useful  tracts  of  sea  adventures,  which  before 
*n  Matured  as  several  ships,  Mr.  I loklujt  hath  imbodied  into  a 
ImC  Avxled  into  three  squadrons,  so  many  volumes.  A  work  of 
paa*  honour  lo  England  '.' 

Hakluyt  was  anxious  also  to  make  permanent  pro- 
vision for  interesting  and  instructing  the  public  mind 
■pan  thia  important  subject,  by  the  establishment  of  a 
Lecture  on  the  art  of  navigation;  and  held  out  the 
example  of  Sir  Thomas  Greeham,  as  one  which  the 
nkr*  Hid  might  well  follow.  But  the  attempt, 

■otvitbatanditig  that  it  received  the  encouragement  of 
Bur  Prancia  Drake,  proved  fruitless.  In  1605,  Hak- 
hryt  was  appointed  a  Prebendary  of  Westminster;  and 

1  PoIU-t's  Worthies  (Herefordshire),  JO.  The  three  volumes  of 
Hakktrt  in  Fuller's  day  are  now  increased  to  the  number  of  five ; 
a*a  it  *s  that  edition  (180U)  which  has  been  followed  in  the  present 
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became,  in  the  next  year,  a  member  of  the  Company  i 
whom  Virginia  was  assigned  under  James  I.,  watching 
carefully  over  the  affairs  of  the  Colony  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  1016.     He  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey0. 
Another  ex-  The  expedition  which  Haklnyt  had  been 


pedum,  sent     instrumental  in  sending  to  America  from 

Southamp- 
ton   WfuL 

Arutidet. 


■titer 

was 


Bristol,  in  1603,  was  followed  by  anothe 
which  sailed  from  the  same  port  in  16 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Weymouth,  and 
fitted  out  by  Henry,  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  the 
Lord  Thomas  Arundel.  The  account  of  its  progress 
is  given  by  Rosier,  the  author  of  the  Tractate  before 
mentioned  on  Gosnold's  voyage,  and  is  full  of  in- 
terest7. It  bears  evident  marks  of  having  been  written 
by  one,  who,  whilst  he  recorded  fresh  discoveries  and 
opportunities  of  extending  temporal  dominion,  sought 
thereby  to  enlarge  the  borders  of  Christ's  spiritual 
kingdom.  It  were  needless  now  to  dwell  upon  the 
other  particulars  which  it  contains.  I  will  therefore 
only  add  that  it  amply  confirmed  the  favourable  de- 
scription, given  by  Grosnold,  of  the  countries  north  of 
Virginia. 

The  receipt  of  such  cheering  information 
was  soon  followed  by  the  appearance  of  the 
first  Letters  Patent,  granted  by  Jamea  I., 
for  the  plantation  of  Virginia.     They  bear 

0  Biog,  Brit,  in  loo.  The  name  of  HaWuyt  still  lives  in  some  of 
the  northern  regions  of  the  globe.  Bylot,  who  had  Baffin  aa  hie 
pilot,  gave  it  to  an  isle  in  Baffin's  Bay,  77°  *J5'  N.  and  64°  20'  W. 
Hudson  conferred  it  upon  a  promontory  of  Spitsbergen,  J9°  47'  N. 
and  60°  51'  E.  And  some  English  navigators  colled  after  bin 
river  which  they  discovered  in  161 1,  near  Petsehora. 
»  Purchas,  iv.  IG59-IC67. 


Letters  Pa- 
tent granted 
by  Jamea  [. 
far  the  plant- 
ation of  Vir- 
ginia. 
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datf  April  10,  1606.  The  whole  territory,  assigned 
by  tlii-.  instrument  to  the  parties  named  therein,  was 
the  portion  of  the  American  continent  lying  between 
■i 'id  45th  degrees  of  latitude,  and  the  islands 
adjacent  to  it  within  an  hundred  miles  of  the  coast. 
This  territory  was  divided  into  two  parts;  the  first, 
southward,  between  34  and  41  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
assigned  tn  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir  George  Somers, 
Richard  llakluyt,  Prebendary  of  Westminster,  and 
Edward- Maria  Wingfield,  and  divers  others,  knights, 
•  •men,  merchants,  and  other  adventurers  of  the 
if  London  and  elsewhere,  as  a  place  of  settle- 
meat,  and  retaining  still  its  original  title  of  Virginia. 
Tb»  aoeond,  which  afterwards  received  from  Prince 
Charles  the  title  of  New  England,  extended  from  38 
of  the  same  latitude,  and  was  assigned 
•runs  Hanham,  Kalegh  Gilbert,  William  Parker, 
1*  Popham,  and  others  of  the  towns  of  Ply- 
and  Bristol,  and  Exeter.  The  different  Com- 
panies were  invested  with  authority  to  Bettle  in  any 
part  of  eiu'h  province  most  convenient  for  them,  and 
to  hare  n  right  of  property  over  fifty  miles  along  the 
ooaat  each  way  from  the  place  of  their  first  habitation, 
•nd  also  over  one  hundred  miles  into  the  interior. 
Them  was  thuB  an  obvious  intermixture  of  the  two 
district*  in  the  geographical  limits  marked  out  for 
re  boundaries.  But  the  danger  of  col- 
kely  to  arise  from  that  cause  was  expressly 
gnanled  against  by  the  sixth  Article  of  the  Charter, 
which  provided  that  whichsoever  Colony  established 
itsrin.ni,  should  not  coma  within  an  hundred  English, 
miles  of  any  plantation  already  made  by  the  other". 

*  Bancroft,  ill  his  History  of  the  Colonization   of  the  United 
Matas,  L  ISO,  1-1 ,  tajrs  tost  the  extent  of  the  southern  district  was 
It  i 


16-1  viEOnru.  ajtd  the  bebmudas.  [en 

The  privileges  conferred  upon  the  Colonists  were, 
substance,  the  same  with  those  which  have  been 
already  noticed  in  the  instances  of  Gilbert  and  of 
Kalegh :  and  the  government  of  each  Colony  was  to 
be  conducted  by  a  Council  of  thirteen  persons,  to  rule 
and  to  be  ruled  according  to  articles  set  down  and 
confirmed  under  the  Privy  Seal.  Another  Council, 
consisting  of  the  same  number  of  persons,  was  also  to 
be  established  in  England  for  the  superior  manage- 
ment and  direction  of  tie  affairs  of  the  two  Colo- 
nies", Sir  Thomas  Smith  was  appointed  the  first 
Treasurer. 

Their  cha-  The  character  of  this  Charter,  as  well 

racier.  a8  0f  ^e  several  Articles,   Instructions) 

and  Orders  which  accompanied  it,  has  been  justly  de- 
scribed as  more  consonant  with  the  high  notions  of 
kingly  prerogative  and  arbitrary  power  prevalent  in 
that  age,  than  with  the  principles  of  justice  ami 
freedom,  upon  which  alone  any  successful  system  of 
colonization  can.  be  established  '".  But,  whilst  I  fully 
admit  this  fact,  I  must  not  omit  to  notice,  as  some 
have  done",  another  point,  which  stands  forth  no  less 


from  34  to  38  degrees  of  north  latitude ;  and  that  of  the  northern 
from  41  to  45  degrees;  whilst  the  intermediate  district  from  38  to 
41   degrees,   was  open  to  the  competition  of  both  companies, 
cannot  find  any  authority  for  this  statement. 

*  Slith's  Virginia,  Appendix,  No,  ] ;  Purehas,  iv,   1683 ; 
mers's  Political  Annals  of  Virginia,  J  3. 

10  Robertson's  America,  Works,  xi.  181 ;  Chalmers,  ut  sup.  p. 
'  What  right,'  asks  the  last  writer,  here  quoted,  '  could  a  people  be 
said  to  enjoy,  who,  without  possessing  the  smallest  particle  of  self- 
government,  were  at  once  subjected  to  the  will  of  the  prince  ;  to  the 
edicts  of  a  council  they  did  not  appoint ;  to  the  ordinances  of  a 
mercial  association  over  which  they  had  no  controul?' 

11  Robertson  is  one  of  the  writers  who  have  been  guilty  of  this 


38  to 

Z 


Z 
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prominently  in  the  same  document,  namely,  the  recog- 
nition of  the  duty  incumbent  upon  a  Christian  nation 
to  communicate  through  her  Colonies  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth  which  she  professes,  and  of  the  mercy 
which  she  enjoys.  The  desire  of  the  Colonists  to 
settle  in  America  was  listened  to  by  the  King,  and 
the  means  of  promoting  it  granted  by  him,  because, 
as  it  is  expressly  set  forth  in  the  terms  of  the  Patent, 

■  So  noble  *  works  may  by  the  Providence  of  Almighty  God,  here- 
after tend  to  the  glorie  of  his  Divine  Maiesty,  in  propagating  of 
Christian  religion  to  such  people  aa  yet  live  in  darkness  and  misera- 
ble ignorance  of  the  true  knowledge  and  worship  of  God,  and  may 
in  Hans  bring  the  infidels  and  savages  (living  in  those  parts)  to  human 
driBtj,  soil  to  a  settled  and  quiet  government.' 

That  thia  wbb  no  mere  formal  statement, 
but  the  expression  of  a  feeling  which  sin- 
gly influenced  the  minds  of  many  who 
roch  enterprise,  is  evident  from  the 

ouies  to  that  effect  which  are  found  in  the  nar- 
rstires  ooimeeted  with  them.  These  testimonies  are 
IIm  more  valuable,  because  they  are  obviously  un- 
designed, and  arise  incidentally  out  of  the  relation  of 
ltd  which  took  place.  Thus,  to  cite  one  instance 
of  many,  the  narrator  of  Waymouth's  voyage,  in 
I,  states  that  their  party  refused  an  invitation, 
some  of  the  natives  urged  upon  them,  to  push 
discoveries,  further,  because,  as  he  says, 

*  We  « fiult!  not  hazard  so  hnpefull  a  businesse  as  this  was.  either 

■  oar  private  or  particular  cuds,  being  more  regardful!  of  a  pub- 


Re]i(f]DUB 
feeliujfa     of 
those  en- 
paued  in  the 
enterprise. 


•aaBaaiooi  and  it  is  the  more  remarkable,  since,  notwithstanding  that 
to  arofieaaaM  carefully  to  revise  the  contents  of  these  Letters  Patent, 
W  paaawd  ovrr  the  very  tame  provision,  (see  pp.  -lit  an,  a  We,)  in 
la*  fearriptioti  of  the  Charter  granted  by  Elizabeth  to  Gilbert. 
i  no  the  other  hand,  distinctly  acknowledges  It. 
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<   lick  goode,  and  promulgating  God'a  holy  Church  by  planting  Chri 
Imnity,   which    was   the   interest  of  our  adventure rs    so    well 


It  should  be  observed  also,  that, 
the  expedition,  which  was  fitted  out  under 
the  authority  of  the  above  Charter,  left 
England  for  Virginia,  an  Ordinance  was 
further  passed  under  the  sign-manual  of 
the  King,  and  the  Privy  Seal,  in  which 
occurs  the  following  important  declaration  : 


nance,  for 

the  celefora 
tlim  or  Di- 
vine Wor- 
ship accord 
me  to  Lha 
Church  of 
lOo^U'rid. 


'That  the  said  presidents,  councils,  and  the  ministers,  shoi 
provide  that  the  Word  and  Service  of  God  be  preached,  planted, 
And  used,  not  only  in  the  said  colonies,  but  also,  as  much  as  might 
be,  among  the  savages  bordering  among  them,  according  to  the  rites 
and  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  'V 


old 


. 


The  expedition  sailed  December  19,  1606,  unde 
the  command  of  Captain  Newport,  'a  mariner  well 
practised  for  the  westerne  parts  of  America.'  The 
Minister  of  our  Church,  who  accompanied  it,  was  Eo- 
bert  Hunt.  To  his  hands  was  committed 
the  high  and  holy  work  of  consecrating  to 


Robert 
Hunt,    the 
tirat  Minister 

ofourcimtch      God  s  glory  the  settlement  ot  the  British 
name  in  America ;  and  all  that  is  recorded 


in  Virginia, 


an 


of  his  ministry  proves  that  the  choice  of  such  a  m 
for  Buch  an  office  was  made  in  a  faithful  spirit.  It 
much  to  be  deplored,  that  the  minutes  of  proceedings 
of  the  Virginia  Council  at  home  have  been  lost,  not- 
withstanding the  precautions  of  the  excellent  Nicholas 
Ferrar  to  save  a  copy  of  them,  when  the  tyrannical 

"  Smith's  Virginia,  £0. 

■  Stith's  Virginia,  37.  This  instrument  was  dated  Nov.  20, 
10()(i,  and  is  truly  described  by  Chalmers,  at  sup.  lfi,  '  as  a  provision 
for  the  interests  of  religion,  by  interweaving  into  the  Virginian  con- 
stitution the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  England.' 
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decree  of  the  Star  Chamber  went  forth  afterwards 
against  the  Company".  They  would  probably  have 
supplied  much  clearer  information  than  can  now  pos- 
sibly be  obtained  with  respect  to  the  first  proceedings 
of  the  Colony,  and  the  riew  taken  of  them  by  Hakluyt 
in.l  others  who  were  associated  with  him  in  its  ma- 
nagement. It  is  also  highly  probable  that  they  would 
have  furnished  us  with  many  particulars  concerning 
Robert  Hunt,  and  the  manner  of  his  appointment, 
which  it  would  now  be  so  interesting  and  important 
to  ascertain.  I  am  thankful,  however,  to  have  found  in 
the  Lambeth  Library  a  manuscript  which  throws  some 
however  faint,  upon  this  latter  point.  It  is 
i  in  the  catalogue  as  'anonymous;'  and  the 
description  is  so  far  correct  that  its  author's  name  is 
not  formally  inscribed  upon  it.  The  dedication  is 
i^ned  at  all.  But,  perceiving  that  it  was  a  Jour- 
f  the  earliest  proceedings  of  the  Colony,  I  felt 
that  it  would  well  repay  perusal.  Nor  was 
I  disappointed;  for  I  found  it  written  by  a  person  of 
no  less  importance  than  Edward-Maria  WiugQeld,  one 
of  tbose  to  whom  the  Patent  was  granted,  and  who, 
npon  the  arrival  of  the  Colonists  in  Virginia,  was 
tlnrttd  their  first  President.  It  contains  a  minute 
account  of  the  transactiins  which  chiefly  concerned 
himself,  from  the  time  of  their  first  landing  in  Vir- 
ginia, to  his  return  to  England,  after  he  had  been  de- 
posed from  his  office.  This  manuscript  will  bo  further 
in  the  course  of  the  present  chapter :  for  I  am 
aware  that  its  contents  have,  in  any  shape,  been 
placed  before  the  public.     The  point,  however,  which 


M  Ttrktr&'t    Life    of   Feirar,   iu   Wordsworth's   Eccles.    Ding. 
It.  100. 
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it  is  important  to  observe,  at  the  present  moment,  is 
the  following  notice,  given  by  the  writer  of  Hunt's  ap 
point  me  nt : 


1  For  my  first  worke  f  which  waa  to  make  right  choice  i 
ritual!  pastor)  I  appeele  to  the  remembrance  of  my  Lo.  of  Caunt. 
his  pace,  who  gave  me  very  gracious  audience  in  my  request.    And 
the  world  knoweth  whom  I  took  with  me,  truly  a  man,  in 
opinion  %  not  any  waie  to  he  touched  with  the  rebellious  humor  of 
papist  spirit,  tior  blemished  with  the  least  suspicion  of  a  factii 
schismatic*' 


Appointed 
under  the 

SA1U'[IUH     of 

Archbishop 
Bancroft,  on 
the   recom- 
mendation 
of  llakluyt. 


int. 
Lnd 

: 


It  is  evident,  from  this  passage,  that  no 
only  was  Robert  Hunt  a  man  well  and 
favourably  known  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, but  further,  that  Archbishop  Ban- 
croft was  consulted  in  the  matter  of  his 
appointment ;  that  WitigSeld,  evidently 
one  of  the  most  influential  of  the  parties  concerned, 
waited  upon  his  grace  expressly  for  that  purpose  ;  and 
that,  with  the  concurrence,  and  under  the  authority 
of,  the  Primate,  this  first  Presbyter  of  the  English 
Church  went  forth  to  the  work  which  awaited  him. 
It  is  proved  also  by  the  testimony  of  another  witness, 
that  Hakluyt,  as  well  as  Wiugfield,  was  concerned  in 
obtaining  this  authority  from  the  Archbishop  for 
Hunt's  appointment.  In  a  pamphlet,  written  some 
years  later  by  John  Smith,  to  which  I  shall  frequently 
refer,  I  find  him  describing  the  amount  of  the  bene- 
fice, afterwards  established  in  the  capital  of  Virginia, 
as  having  been  appointed  by  the  Council  in  England, 
and  allowed  by  the  Council  in  Virginia.  He  adds 
also  that  it  was 

1  confirmed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  his  Grace,  Primate 
and  Metropolitan  of  all  England,  An.  160Q,  to  master  Richard 
Hacluit,  Prebend  of  Westminster,  who  by  his  authority  sent  roaster 
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Jfobcrt  Hunt,  an  honest,  religious,  and  courageous  Divine  ;  {luring 
•nr  factions  were  oft  qualified,  our  wants  and  greatest 
>  comforted,  that  they  seemed  easie  in  comparison  of 
•hat  we  endured  after  his  memorable  death  LV 

The  Clergyman,  to  whom  this  high  testimony  is  home 
by  one  so  well  qualified  to  give  it,  had  many  arid 
•ore  difficulties  to  encounter  from  some  of  the  com- 
panions of  his  voyage.  But  the  struggle  bore  witness 
to  his  own  integrity.  And  the  fact  that  such  a  man 
was  among  that  company,  is  one  of  the  most  grateful 
memorials  which  we  possess  of  their  early  history ls. 
It  is  a  light  which  breaks  through  the  Hiscnirae- 
thick  gloom  of  their  disastrous  trials.  ter' 
Even  in  the  outset  of  the  voyage,  the  record  of  their 
proceedings  contains  this  affecting  notice  of  the  trials 
by  which  Hunt  was  assailed,  and  of  the  spirit  with 
which  he  endured  them  : 

•  On  the  nineteenth  of  December,  IflOG,  we  set  sayle  from  Black- 
wall,  bat  by  vnprosperaus  winds  were  kept  six  weekes  in  the  sight 
of  England ;  all  which  lime  Mr.  Hunt  our  Preacher  was  so  weake 
sari  airke,  that  few  expected  his  recovery.  Yet  although  he  were 
bat  twentie  myles  from  his  habitation  (the  time  we  were  in  the 
Itowina  ")  and  nutwitlistonding  the  stormy  weather,  nor  the  scan- 

u  Smith'*  '  Advertisements  for  the  unexperienced  Planters,' 
ft*  33. 

••  Bancroft,  the  historian  of  the  United  States,  adds  his  testimony 
ta  thai  which  ho»  been  given  by  every  other  writer  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  describes  Robert  Hunt  as  a  '  clergyman  of  persevering 
fartjlade  and  modest  worth.'  i.  I  Mi. 

i-ttt,  from  this  etpreasion,  that  Robert  Hunt's  habi- 
tation moat  have  been  in  Kent ;  and  1  find  in  Hasted'*  History  of 
Kant,  iti  fittl,  that  Robert  Hunt,  A.M.,  was  appointed  to  the  Vicar- 
as»  uf  Baeattar,  .Ian.  III.  1 .10 1,  and  that  hi-  retried  ir  in  Ki(l2. 
I  taannt  find,  in  tin-  list  of  the  Kentish  Clergy  at  that  *ime,  any 
TTaar  Mr.  Hunt  win,  bora  tha  same  Cliristian  name;  and,  coupling 
tka  aate  of  tin.-  rarignatitin  above  staled  with  the  period  at  which 


dalous  imputations  (of  some  few,  little  better  than  Atheist*,  of  tl 
greatest  raiike  amongst  to)  suggested  against  him,  all  this  coold 
never  force  from  him  so  much  as  a  seeming  desire  to  leaue  the 
busines,  but  preferred  the  service  of  God,  tu  so  good  a  voyage,  be- 
fore any  affection  to  contest  with  his  godlcssefoes,  whose  disastejroug 
designes  (could  tbey  haue  prevailed)  had  even  then  overthrowne  the 
businesse,  so  many  discontents  did  then  arise,  had  he  not  with  the 
water  of  patience  and  his  godly  exhortations  (hut  chiefly  by 
bis  true  devoted  example,)  quenched  those  flames  of  envie  and 
dissension'8,' 

It  is  evident  that  some  members  of  the  Council  at 
home  must  have  been  influenced  too  much  by  private 
interests,  or  they  would  have  shown  greater  discrimi- 
nation in  the  choice  of  the  men  whom  they  sent  forth 
to  that  new  settlement.  In  the  Instructions,  which 
they  added  to  their  own  Orders,  and  which  they  drew 
up  as  a  means  of  assisting  the  Colonists  towards  a 
proper  observance  of  the  Royal  Ordinances  under 
which  they  had  authority  to  act,  they  made  a  full  and 
distinct  recognition  of  the  only  principles  upon  which 
the  good  government  of  their  body  could  be  maintain 
They  declared  therein,  that 


;  all 


'  the  way  to  prosper  and  obtain  success  was  to  make  themselves  : 
of  one  mitid,  for  their  own  and  their  country's  good  ;  and  to  serve 
and  fear  God,  the  giver  of  all  goodness,  since  every  Plantation  which 
He  did  not  plant,  would  certainly  be  rooted  out ''.' 

But  what  availed  such  Instructions,  if  so  many  of 
those  to  whom  they  were  addressed  were  resolved 
put  them  to  scorn  ? 


" 


the  first  pastor  of  the  English  Colony  must  have  been  contemplating 
bis  departure  to  America,  I  think  it  most  probable  that  he  was  the 
Vicar  of  Rcculver. 

"  Smith's  Virginia,  41 ;  Purchai,  iv.  1705. 

™  Stith's  Virginia,  44. 
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Captain 
John  Smith, 


ground  of  dissension  was  the  jea- 
lousy which  many  of  tbe  leading  men  en- 
tertained of  Captain  John  Smith,  the  first  historian  of 
Virginia;  and,  as  the  sequel  of  the  narrative  will 
a  man  of  the  highest  integrity,  and  7.eti\,  and 
courage.  The  notices  which  are  extant  of  his  previous 
lift.-,  had  we  time  to  enumerate  them  all,  exhibit  him 
more  like  some  fabled  hero  of  romance,  than  one  who 
actually  lived  as  a  man  amongst  men.  They  are,  never- 
,  distinguished  by  an  air  of  truth  which  leads  the 
to  the  conclusion,  that  such  were  really  the  ex- 
which  he  achieved,  and  the  dangers  from  which 
be  escaped.  The  fact  also  that  Smith  drew  up  the 
report  (rf  thorn  with  his  own  hand,  at  the  request  of 
Sir  Robert  Cotton,  is  a  further  guarantee  for  helieving 
ithentic.  And,  since  his  history  of  Virginia 
fnllv  proves,  that,  wherever  he  is  the  narrator  of  bis 
aire  deeds,  he  neither  displays  any  vain-glorious  spirit, 
indulges  in  a  rhetorical  style  of  narrative,  the  fair 
aption  is,  that,  with  equal  faithfulness  and  Bim- 
has  recorded  the  autobiography  of  his  for- 
mer years  ".  Taking,  therefore,  the  received  account 
of  this  extraordinary  man,  we  find,  that,  although  not 
than  twenty-seven  years  of  age  when  he  em- 
Virginia,  he  had  already  served  bb  a  soldier 
in  tbe  Low  Countries,  and,  after  passing  through 
many  adventures  in  Franco  and  Italy,  had  entered  the 


.  m  the  Preface  to  Ilia  History  of  Virginia,  ji.  ii.,  describes 
'«  Work  a«  'a  Bort  of  epic  history  or  romance,  where  the 
,  [ik*'  Osstan,  recounts  his  achievements  in  the  spirit  with 
b*  foqgbt.'  This  is  not  a  correct  description.  The  greater 
li's  Kbtorr  U  made  up  of  the  narratives  of  his  compa- 
aipraiatfu  aoroetimes,  certainly,  in  grandiloquent  terms;  but 
'a  own  language  b  remarkable  for  its  simplii  ■itv. 
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Austrian  arm y  against  the  Turks ;  had  distinguished 
himself  by  the  moat  signal  feats  of  personal  prowess; 
had  been  left  for  dead  upon  the  field  of  battle ;  had 
thence  been  taken  up  and  sent  as  a  Blnve  into  the  ser- 
vice, first,  of  a  Turkish  lady  at  Constantinople,  and 
afterwards  of  her  brother,  a  bashaw  of  the  country 
near  the  Sea  of  Azov  ;  that,  having  escaped  from  Mm, 
he  had  fled  through  parts  of  Russia  and  of  Poland, 
and  returned  to  his  friends  in  Transylvania ;  that,  be- 
fore he  turned  his  steps  towards  England,  he  had  next 
passed  over  to  Morocco  ;  and,  upon  his  passage  home- 
wards in  a  French  galley  from  that  country,  had  taken 
part  in  a  long  and  desperate  engagement  with  two 
Spanish  men-of-war  whom  she  encountered. 

Many  of  his  contemporaries,  who  had  witnessed 
some  of  these  scenes  of  his  eventful  life,  helped  to  in- 
crease Smith's  fame  by  their  reports  of  him  ".  And 
his  return  to  England,  at  the  time  when  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  Virginian  Colony  were  in  progress,  com- 
bined with  his  own  love  of  enterprise,  led  to  the  selec- 
tion of  him  as  one  of  those  who  should  accompany  it, 
and  be  intrusted  with  a  share  of  its  management.  He 
was  regarded,  indeed,  as  I  have  just  said,  with  sus- 
picion and  fear  by  many  who  embarked  with  him  j 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  reputation  of  his  name  and 
mighty  deeds  may  have  stimulated  their  apprehension 
of  his  overwhelming  influence.  But,  from  whatever 
cause,  it  is  clear  that  they  were  ready  to  proceed  to 
the  worst  extremities  against  him  ;  for,  after  their  de- 
parture from  the  Canaries,  they  threw  him  into  con- 
finement, upon  the  pretence  of  a  design  entertained 
by  him  of  enslaving  and  murdering  them.    At  the  i 

11  Stitli's  Virginia,  107;  Churchill's  Voyages,  it  373,  kc 
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of  a  tedious  voyage,— so  tedious  that  the  captain  of  one 
of  the  three  vessels  which  formed  the  squadron  desired 
to  bear  up  the  helm  for  England,  and  give  up  further 
search, — Lhe  voyagers  descried  the  southern  promon- 
tory of  Chesapeak  Bay,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Cape  Henry,  which  it  still  retains,  in  honour  of  the 
then  Prince  of  Wales.  To  the  northern  promontory 
of  the  same  Bay,  the  name  of  Cape  Charles  was  also 
then  given,  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards 
Charles  I.  This  occurred  April  27, 1 G07  ;  Arrival  in 
and  a  party  from  the  squadron,  having  v"£inia- 
landed,  came  into  collision  with  some  of  the  natives. 
~Nq  life  appears  to  have  been  lost  on  either  side ;  but, 
doubtless,  the  foundation  was  herein  laid  of  future 
troubles  ". 

Upon  examining  that  night  the  sealed  orders  which 
they  had  brought,  and  which  were  not  to  be  opened 
until  their  arrival  in  Virginia,  a  discovery  was  made, 
which  added  not  a  little  to  the  confusion  of  Smith'B 
enemies.  For  his  name  was  found  actually  recorded 
as  a  member  of  the  Council,  by  which  the  Colony  was 
to  be  governed.  Great  opposition  was,  of  course, 
made  to  his  admission ;  but,  before  that  matter  could 
be  determioed,  it  was  necessary  that  a  spot  of  ground 
should  be  selected  for  their  future  habita- 
tion. Accordingly,  on  the  13th  of  May,  a 
promontory  was  chosen  for  that  purpose, 
on  the  northern  hank  of  a  river  which  flows  into  Che- 
sapeak Bay,  called  by  the  natives  Powhatan,  after  the 
name  of  their  king ;  but  the  English  gave  to  it  the 
name  of  James  River.  Upon  this  spot,  about  fifty 
Hiiles  from  the  river's  mouth,  they  resolved  to  build 


Settlement 
of  Jamta 
Tuwn. 


"  Smith's  Virginia,  21—43  ;  Puruhas,  iv.  IS85. 
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their  first  town,  to  which  they  gave  likewise  the  name 
of  the  English  monarch.  As  soon  as  this  point  waa 
settled,  '  the  Councell,*  in  the  words  of  the  origan) 
narrative,  'was  sworne,  Mr.  WingEeld  was  chosen 
President,  and  an  oration  made  why  Captaine  Smith 
was  not  admitted  of  the  Councell  as  the  rest.'  Every 
accusation  against  him  was  forthwith  renewed,  and 
supported  with  all  the  eagerness  which  jealousy  and 
envy  could  supply.  But  Smith  triumphed  over  them; 
and,  when  at  length  a  sum  of  £200  waa  awarded  to 
him,  by  way  of  satisfaction  for  the  injuries  which  he 
had  endured,  he  generously  returned  the  whole  amount 
for  the  use  of  the  Colony.  In  the  midst  of  this 
painful  discord  among  the  rulers  of  the  infant  settle- 
ment, the  affectionate  services  of  their  Minister  were 
quickly,  and  for  a  time  successfully,  employed  to 
its  evilB. 


alky 


The   Holy 

Communion 

celebrated. 


'  Many,'  it  is  said,  '  were  the  mischiefes  that  daily  sprung  from 
their  ignorant,  yet  ambitious,  spirits ;  hut  the  good  doctrine  and 
exhortation  of  our  Preacher,  Mr.  Hunt,  reconciled  them,  and  causi-d 
Captain  Smith  to  bo  admitted  of  the  Councell.' 

'  The  next  day,'  adds  the  same  narrative, 
namely,  the  day  after  Smith's  admission, 
and  the  day  before  Newport's  return  to 
England,  'all  received  the  Communion;'  all,  that  in, 
who,  being  won  by  the  conversation  and  prayers  of 
their  spiritual  guide,  and  remenibering  the  obligations 
which  they  had  obeyed  and  the  privileges  which  they 
had  enjoyed  at  home,  were  ready  to  draw  near  in  faith, 
repentance,  and  charity,  and  take  that  Holy  Sacrament 
to  their  comfort.  Some,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  from 
the  humiliating  description  already  given  of  their 
character  and  conduct,  must  have  stood  aloof  from 
this   solemn   assembly  of  their  brethren,   and  bi 
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ro   tbe    spirit  of  reconciliation   and   peace 
which  tbe  hearts  of  the  rest  were  filled.     The 
OB   which   this  first  celebration  of  Christ's  holy 
ordinance   wns   observed   by   Englishmen,   upon   the 
shore  of  the  western  continent,  was  Sunday,  June  21, 
bout  fivf  weeks  after  they  had  fixed  upon  the  site  of 
their  future  habitation".    The  interval  had  been  taken 
up  in  exploring  tlie  unknown  territory ;  in  opening 
-e  S3  they  best  could  with  the  natives ; 
and  in  clearing  away  tbe  ground,  and  collecting  mate- 
rials fur  the  building  of  their  town.     Newport  also, 
with  some  of  their  party,  bad  gone  higher  up   tbe 
to  obtain  a  better  knowledge  of  the  country ; 
and.  from  the  manuscript  journal  of  his  progress  upon 

11  Dr.  Hawks  in  his  Contributions  to  the  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  the  United  State*,  p.  20,  and  Mr.  Caswall  ii)  his  work  upon 
411 J  the  American  Church,  |i.  104,  both  say  that  the  14th 
Kas  the  day  on  which  the  Communion  was  first  celebrated. 
find  no  authority  for  this  date,  and  believe  it  to  he  incorrect. 
1  is  clew  from  the  narrative  which  I  have  fallowed  in  the  text,  that 
the  nca'  I  file  admission  of  Smith  into  the  Council  was  not 

■'■•  until  the  13th  of  May,  when  the  site  of  James  Town 
hern  narked  out,  and  the  rest  of  the  Council  had  been  sworn, 
ly  "leaf  that  the  Holy  Communion  was  not  celebraled 
day  alter  Smith's  admission  into  the  Counnl,     Therefore, 
i  nt  rul  of  the  charges  brought  against  him,  and  the  con- 
.     i    n  the  work  of  a  moment  it  is  impos- 
ihat   these  two  days  could  have  immediately   followed  each 
re    must  have  been    a  considerable   interval   between 
What  that  interval  was,  and  upon  what  authority  its  ertent 
ii  ilitailiiiii    I   are  points  which  I  have  stated  in  the  text. 

I  have  «nre  observed  that  Bishop  Wilberforce,  in  his  History  of 

n  Ctmrch,  p.  22, assigns  the  same  dale  to  the  first  relc- 

ot  the  Holy  Communion  in  Virginia,  as  that,  gi»en  by  Dr. 

awl  Mr.  Caswall.     This  lias  led  me  to  examine  again  more 

tly  my  own  statement ;  and,  having  done  so,  1  see  no  reason 

from  it. 
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tbat  occasion,  now  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  I  b«M 
copied  and  subjoin  the  entry,  made  od  the  day  after 
he  returned  to  his  quarters : 

'June  21.  Sunday  We  had  a  Communyon.  Captain  Newport 
dyned  with  our  dyet,  and  invyted  many  of  us  to  supper  as  a  fsr- 
well.' 

On  the  following  day,  Newport  returned  to  En 
land",  leaving  an  hundred  and  five  of  his  countryiw 
upon  the  border  of  James  River  °. 
„,_   ,„  Such  was  the  Bmall  nucleus  around  which 

Dltnrtllu&jl 

of  the  Co-  gathered,  in  little  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half  afterwards,  a  population  so  vast  and 
strong  as  to  be  victorious  in  the  struggle  with  the 
powerful  country  from  which  they  derived  their  origin. 
And,  small  as  this  baud  was,  half  its  number  was 
swept  off  by  Bickness  or  hunger,  before  the  autumn  of 
that  year  had  passed  away.  They  had  not,  says  the 
narrative  written  by  some  of  the  survivors,  and  still 
extant,  any 

'  place  of  relicfe  but  the  common  kettell,'  out  of  which  was  *  eqni 
ilistributi'd  hall  a.  ]>inte  of  wlirtit,  mid  as  much   barley  bojlttd 
water  for  a  man  a  day ;  and  this  having  fryed  some  six  and  twi 
weekes  in  the  ship's  hold  contained  as  many  woraies  as  grain es ; 
tbat  wee  might  truely  call  it  rather  so  much  bran  than  come 
drink e  was  water,  our  lodgings  castles  in  the  ayre  ;  with  this  li 

*■  In  the  extracts  referred  to  above  from  Smith,  and  copied  (or 
the  most  part  by  Purchas,  iv.  J  705,  the  date  of  Newport's  departure 
U  said  to  have  been  on  the  loth  of  June  ;  but  the  separate  and 

more  r:ir siaalial  narrative  (if  Percy,  Binned   u  it  is  by  (lie 

manuscript  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  is  no  doubt  correct.     In  the 
Lambeth  manuscript  also,  before  referred  to,  I  find  this  furl 
proof:  'June  1607.     The  22nd.     Captayne  Newport  returned 
England,  for  whose  good  passage,  and  safe  retorne  wee  made  ma 
prayers  to  our  All  mighty  God.' 

ss  Smith,  pp.  43,  44;  Pnrchas,  iv.  1GB9.  170M. 
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i  our  extreame  toile  in  bearing  and  planting  p  alii  sad  oes,  so 
I  nnd  bruised  vs,  and  our  continual!  labour  in  the  extremitie 
flf  tbe  heat  had  so  weakened  vs,  as  were  cause  sufficient,  to  haue 
able  in  our  rmtiue  Countroy,  or  any  other  place  in 


YVitiglirM 

clepasrdfrom 
the    Prest- 
denry,   and 
succeeded  by 

HalciilFe. 


A  circumstance  is  mentioned  in  President  Wing- 
eld's  manuscript,  which  shows,  in  a  remarkable  raan- 
;  the  careful  and  pious  reverence  manifested  by 
ie  ColoniBta  for  the  due  celebration  of  Christ's  holy 
ordinance,  in  their   sad   extremity.     He  states  that 
hen 

common  store  of  oyle,  vinegar,  sack,  and  aquavite  were  all 
I,  muing  twoe  gallons  of  each ;  the  sack  was  reserued  for  the 
'ommnnion  table/ 

I  i  Be  ries  of  the  ColonistB  were  aggra- 
■  y  the  divisions  of  the  President 
moil.     Wingfield  was,  after  a  few 
deposed,  upon  the  charge  of  wish- 
to  abandon  the  settlement,  and  of  being 

bile  unmindful  of  its  wants ;  and  Katcliffe  was 

(pointed  iu  his  place.     All  printed  documents,  con- 

cerninc  this  period  of  Virginia's  history,  press  hard 

Wingfield'a  character.     The  only  defence  of  him 

that    contained   in    the   above   manuscript,  which 

vindicates  him  from  one  portion  of  the  charges  brought 

tin/  following  quaint  terms: 

id  by  repnrt  I  ame  much  charged  with  starning 
nr  I   did  always  glue  cuery  man  his  allowance  faithfully, 
,  oyle,  aipiivite,  &c-  as  was  by  the  Councell  proper* 
I;  i»IIiit*m  it  bettered  after  my  time  until!  inwards  I  lie  end 
b.  a  bjsket  was  allowed  to  euery  workeiugo  man  for  his 
i  by  meanes  of  the  provision  brought  us  by  Captain  New- 
i  w.U  apptvre  hereafter.     It  is  further  said  i  did   much  ban- 
I  ryot ;  1  new  had  but  one  iquirrell  roasted,  whereof  I  gave 
i  fart  to  Mr.  Ratclilfe  then  sick  ;  yet  was  that  squirrel)  given  me. 
TOL.    I.  M 
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Valuable  but- 
viwt  of 
Bmilh. 


I  did  neuer  heate  a  flesh  polt,  but  when  the  common  pot  ™  n 
used  likewise ;  yet  how  often  Mr.  Presidentes  and  the  Cottncillon 
haue  night  mid  date  been  endangered  to  break  their  bafies  so  tadn 
with  swanns,  geese,  ducks,  &c.  How  many  tymes  their  flesh  potts 
have  swelled,  many  hungry  eiea  did  behold  to  their  great  longing', 
and  what  great  tbeevea  and  tbeevmg  tbear  hath  bene  in  the  croon 
stoar  since  my  tyme,  I  doubt  not  but  is  already  made  knowne  to  ha 
Maties.  Councell  for  Virginia.' 

The  new  President  and  his  chief  coadjutor,  it 
said,  heing  '  little  beloved,  of  weake  judgment  in 
gera,  aud  leas  induatrie  in  peace,'  committed 
managing  of  all  things  abroad  to  Captain  Smith1 
And,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  difficult 
and  distresses,  he  is  ever  firm,  courageous, 
and  peraevering.  At  one  time,  he  is  found 
urging  on  the  people  to  build  and  thatch  their  hous 
anxious  to  provide  each  with  a  place  of  lodgment,  i 
neglecting  any  for  himself;  at  another,  going  abroad 
to  open  intercourse  and  trade  with  the  native  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country ;  then,  watching  and  checking 
the  attempts  made  by  some  of  the  party  to  flee  to 
England.  In  the  midst  of  theae  valuable  services  to 
hia  countrymen,  Smith  was  one  day  surprised  and 
taken  prisoner  by  the  natives,  and  brought  into  the 
presence  of  their  king  Powhatan,  who  with  hia 
hundred  grim  courtiers,'  stood  staring  at  him.  After 
having  been  kept  in  a  state  of  suspense 
for  several  weeks,  the  instruments  of  death 
were  at  length  prepared  for  him;  bis  head 
was  laid  upon  two  stones ;  and  the  savages  stood  by 
with  dubB  ready  to  dash  out  hia  brains,  when  Poca- 
huntaa,  a  child  only  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age, 
and  a  favorite  daughter  of  the  King,  ran  forward, 


mod 
,  but 


Kin  liru 
ftnved  by 
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Town. 


Lor  entreaties  prevailed  upon  her  father  to  spare 

life,     rha  King  soon  afterwards  sent  Smith  back 

i  his  countrymen  at  James  Town  ;  and  there,  within 

short  time,  at  the  close  of  1607,  he  had  the  satis- 

on  of  seeing  a  reinforcement  both  of  men  and 

applies  brought  by  Newport  from  England  w.     Upon. 

be  strength  of  the  assistance  thus  seasonably  obtained, 

od  by  the  skill  and  sagacity  of  Smith  in  directing  it, 

,  friendly  intercourse  was  opened  not  only  with  king 

rhatan,  but  also  with  his  brother,  Opechancauough, 

of  Pamaunke. 

Of  the  minister  of  God,  who  was  all  this      church  bullt 

■  over  and  helping  his  dis- 

ellow-countrymen,    we   can  only 

thcr    here    and    there    a    few    scattered   notices. 

■>er  are  valuable;  for  they  show  hi  in  to  have 

and  constant,  because  faithful.     Amid 

rude   log  cabins,  which  were  rising  up  on  the 

of  James  River,  the  piety  and  zeal  of  Robert 

caused  a  House  of  Prayer  to  be  erected".    The 

»  narrative   in   Smith's   Virginia,   4'J;    PVrchas,  iv. 

ll  appear*  from  the  Lambeth  manuscript,  that  Smith  was 

to  Newport's  timely  arrival  for  the  preservation  e?eu  of 

■n    life  from   the   malh:e  of  some  of  the   act  lien.     During 

•  absence  from  James  Town,   Archer  hail  been   (illegally, 

WtagAdd  declare*,)   sworn  a   member   of  the  Council ;    and 

tattled  in  bis  authority  sought  how  to  call  Mr.  Smythe's 

m,  and  had  indited  him  upon  a  chapter  in  Lovitipus, 

ol   lii-  Nroa  men.     He  had  his  tryull  the  same  tlaie 

and  I  believe  his  hanging  the  same,  or  the  neit 

so  vpredj   is   our   law   thear,   hut   it   ph-usi'il   (.'ml   tn   nnd 

|xirt  unto  ua  the  same  cuening  to  our  unspeakable 

wtu»e  arrival]  saucd  Mr.  Smythe's  lief,  and  myne,  be- 

aw  took  dp  oat  of  the  Pyunasse,  and  gave  me  leauc  to  lye  in 


Ncwp(irt'« 


gave  valuable  help  in  this  work. 
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character  of  this  first  English  Church  in  the  New 
"World,  and  the  account  of  the  sacred  services  then 
celebrated  in  it,  are  thus  touehingly  described  by  Smith, 
in  a  pamphlet,  written  by  him  some  years  after  the 
publication  of  his  History  of  Virginia,  and  to  which  I 
have  expressed  tny  intention  of  referring : 


The  services 
therein  cele- 
brated. 


'  I  have  been  often  demanded  by  so  many  how 
we  beganne   to    preach    the    Guspell    in    Virginia, 
and   by   what   authority,   what  Churches   we  had, 
our  order  of  service,  and  maintenance  for  our  Mi- 
nisters* therefore  I  think  it  not  amisse  to  satisfie  their  demands, 
it  being  the  mother  of  all  our  Plantations,  intreating  pride  to  spare 
laughter,   to  understand  her   simple   beginning  and   proceeding?. 
When  I  first  went  to  Virginia,  I  well  remember,  wee  did  hang  an 
awning  (which  is  an  old  saile)  to  three  or  foure  trees  to  shadow  as 
from  the  Sunne,  our  walls  were  rales  of  wood,  our  seats  unhewed 
trees,  till  we  cut  phvnkes ;  our  Pulpit  a  bar  of  wood  nailed  to  two 
neighbouring  trees ;  in  foule  weather  we  shifted  into  an  old  rotten 
tent,  for  we  had  few  better,  and  this  came  by  the  way  of  adventure 
for  new.     This  was  our  Church,  till  wee  built  a  homely  thing  like 
a  barne,  set  upon  cratchets,  covered  with  rafts,  sedge,  and  earth ; 
so  was  also  the  walls  :  the  best  of  our  houses  of  the  like  curiosity, 
but  the  most  part  farre  much  worse  workmanship,  that  could  neither 
well  defend  wind   nor  raine,  yet  wee  had  daily  Common  Prayer 
morning  and  evening,  every  Sunday  two  Sermons,  ami  every  three 
moneths  the  holy   Communion,  till  our  minister  died.     But  our 
Prayers  daily,  with  an   Homily  on  Sundaics,  we  continued  two  or 
three  yeares  after,  till  more  Preachers  came.     And  surely  God  did 
most  mercifully  heart-  us,  till  the  continual  inundations  of  mistaking 
directions,  factions,  and  numbers  of  unprovided  Libertines  neeje 
consumed  us  all,  as  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderneaso  *».' 


f 

v  Eng- 


Lainbeth  MS.  ui  supra.     The  designation  of  this  MS.  in  the  < 
logue  is  No.  250,  foi.  382. 

**  '  Advertisements  for  the  uneiperienced  Planters  of  New  ling- 
land,  or  any  where,'  &c,  p.  32.  The  above  pamphlet  was  printed 
in  lf,3l ;  and,  at  the  end  of  it  are  these  words,  'John  Smith  writ 
this  with  his  own  hand.'  He  dedicates  it  to  Archbishop  Abbot, 
being  desirous,   he  says,   'to  leave  testimony  to  the  world,  hew 


T-] 
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Before  the  first  winter  had  passed  over     The  Chan\i 
the  ben  J.*  of  those  who  worshipped  beneath      *«""■ 
it*  bumble  roof,  the  Church  was  burnt  down,  together 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  dwellings  of  the  new 
v .     The   fire   broke  out  in   the   storehouse,  in 
which  several  hundred  bushels  of  corn,  obtained  by 
barter  from  the  natives,  had  lately  been  deposited ; 
Mid,  as  the  houses  were  all  thatched  with  reeds,  its 
flames  spread  quickly,  and  destroyed  not  only  them  but 
the  paliaadea,  which  had  been  set  up  for  the  defence 
of  the  town,  together  with  the  arms,  and  great  part  of 
■nd  provisions,  belonging  to  the  settlers, 
illmviiig  mention  is  made  of  Hunt  in      Hunts  ps- 
tbe  narrative  which  describes  their  disaster:      clrastancyT 

'Good  Master  Hunt  our  Preacher  lust  all  his  Librarie,  and  all 
tint  he*  liad  (but  the  clothes  on  his  baeke)  yet  none  ever  saw  him 
■  at  his  lo**t\  Upon  any  alarme  he  would  be  as  roadie  for 
•  m  any  ;  and  till  he  could  not  speake  he  never  ceassed  to  his 
<o  uiiiiuutf  us  constantly  to  persist:  whose  soule  question- 
kwu  -ith  ii>jd3".' 

l|..w  long  the  spirit  of  this  good  man 
wa»  permitted  thus  to  animate  and  controul 
kia  brethren,  before  it  left  its  earthly  tabernacle,  to 
lie,  as  it  is  so  confidently  expressed  by  the  narrator  of 
kia  a<  I  with  God,'  we  know  not.     Some  have 

thou..'  he  lived  for  a  year  or  two  longer,  and 


Hum's 
death. 


bono  mat  well  the  Miter  as  the  Lance;'  and,  in 
•ibes  minutely  the  part  of  England  in  which  he 
rale  it.  Thus,  shaking  of  the  trees  in  Virginia,  his  words  are, 
hr  anaay  as  hundred  mile  they  fur  the  most  grow  strcight,  like 
>  ■  or  tuft  of  trees,  upon  the  high  hill  by  the 
■as*  of  that  worthy  Knight,  Sir  Humphrey  Mildmay,  so  remark. 
aU  m  ITaair  in  the  Parish  of  Danbery,  where  I  writ  this  dis- 
■ane.'  i 

nates,  i..  ijin. 
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The  Church 
rebuilt. 


that  the  first  marriage  in  Virginia,  which  took  place 
towards  the  end  of  1608,  was  solemnized  by  him". 
This,  however,  is  mere  conjecture ;  and  I  am  disposed 
to  think,  that,  had  he  lived  so  long, sonic  more  distinct 
traces  of  his  valuable  ministrations  would  have  been  pro- 
served.  The  influence  of  Hunt's  character  and  exam- 
ple was  shown,  in  the  spring  of  that  year, 
by  the  rebuilding  of  the  Church;  a  work, 
the  commencement  of  which  is  described  as  having 
been  simultaneous  with  that  of  repairing  the  palisades, 
and  planting  the  corn-fields,  and  recovering  the  store- 
house. But,  after  this,  I  can  find  no  evidence  of  liia 
services ;  and,  since  they  had  been  as  prominent  us 
they  were  valuable,  and  the  disorganized  state  of  the 
Colony  needed  them  more  than  ever,  the  conclusion 
seems  to  be  inevitable,  that  the  shepherd  was  taken 
from  the  flock,  over  which  he  watched  so  anxiously 
and  faithfully,  early  in  the  second  year  of  its  s 
ment  in  that  strange  land3'.  Indeed,  the  above  pas- 
sage from  Smith's  pamphlet  proves  that  Hunt's  carter 
must  have  been  very  brief.     And,  truly,  the  "  mi 


«  Hawks's  Eceles.  Contrib.  22 ;  Smith's  History,  p.  73. 

31  Smith's  1 1  istory,  53.  The  following  entry  in  the  Lmnbeth 
script  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  written  by  Wingfield  in  answer  to  a 
charge  brought  against  him ,  that  he  had  forbidden  Mr.  H  not  to  preach : 
'Two  or  three  SujiH.iycs  morninges  the  Indians  gnve  ns  ollnrunis  at 
our  Towne,  by  that  times  they  were  answered,  the  place  abnutf  as 
well  discovered,  ant)  our  divine  service  euded,  the  daie  was  far  spent. 
The  preacher  did  £sk  me  if  it  were  my  pleasure  to  haue  a  sermon ; 
hee  said  he  was  prepared  for  it.  I  made  answer  that  our  men  weare 
wearic  and  hungry,  and  that  he  did  see  the  tyme  of  the  daie  farrc 
past  (for  at  other  tymes  hee  neuer  made  such  question,  but  the 
seruiee  finished  he  began  his  sermon)  and  that  if  it  pleased  him, 
wee  would  spare  him  till  some  other  tyme.  I  never  failed  to  take 
such  noatcs  by  writings  out  of  his  doctrine  as  my  capacity  could 
comprehend,  unless e  some  rainie  daie  hindered  my  endeavours, 


er- 
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ciful  "  and  "rigbteouB  "  man  may,  in  this  instance,  be 
•aid  to  have  been  "  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come  " 
(Isa.  Ivii.  1)  ;  for  enemies  many  and  fierce,  even  the 
greedy  and  unbridled  passions  of  man's  devices,  soon 
entered  in  and  made  farther  havoc  of  the  flock.  Smith 
stood  forward  boldly  to  resist  the  adversaries ;  but  he 
stood  well-nigh  alone.  Scrivener,  a  newly  appointed 
member  of  the  Council,  seems  to  have  been  his  only 
rty  supporter.  The  vessel,  which  had  brought  out 
first  .supplies,  was  about  to  return  with  her  dis- 
rly  crew,  laden,  as  they  eagerly,  but  vainly  sup- 
posed, with  gold;  and  the  historians  of  the  Colony 
thus  describe  the  wretchedness  of  the  seene : 

•The  wor»t  was,  our  guilded  refiners  with  their  golden  promises 
nil  tdmi  their  bhiues  in  hope  of  rccompenccs  ;  there  was  no 
i  h<i|#,  no  worke,  hut  dig  gold,  wash  geld,  refine  gold,  loade 
acb  a  bruit  of  gold,  that  one  mad  fellow  desired  to  be  buried 
■  »«mi«,  Uxt  thaj  should  by  their  art  make  gold  of  his  bones, 
icy  (jo  on  to  say)  was  not  inamoured  with  their 
durty  »kill,  breathing  out  these  and  many  other  passions ;  neuer 
»ny  tliini;  in'ip.'  torment  him,  than  to  see  all  necessary  bttsi- 
led,  to  fraught  such  a.  drunken  ship  with  so  much  guilded 


ling  the  narration  of  such  humiliating  scenes, 
varied  only  by  the  history  of  fresh  quarrels  and  divi- 
»,  we  feci   them  to   be   so  painful,  that  we  are 
o  omit  altogether  the  notice  of  them.   Never- 
the  justice  of  the  remark  made  by  one  of  the 
restrains  us  from  doiug  this ;  for  he  says,  that 
it  wi  s  their  baseness  should   be  manifest  to 

the   world,   than   the   busines   bear  the   scorne  and 
«  of  their  excused  disorders".' 


uatniivo   of  Studley   and  others  in   Smith 'i   History, 
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Upon  the  departure  to  England  of  the 
vessels  which  hud  brought  their  supplies, 
Smith  set  himself  zealously  to  the  work  of 
opening  a  communication  with  the  natives,  and  ei- 
ploring  not  only  the  adjacent  shores  of  Chesnpeak  Bay, 
but  also  those  of  the  river  Huppuhanoc,  the  Pamaunkc 
(now  York),  and  the  Potomac,  which  discharge  their 
waters  into  it.  Upon  hia  return  to  James  Town,  his 
honest  energy  was  again  demanded  to  repair  the  dis- 
orders which  had  grown  up  in  his  short  absence  ;  which 
being  done,  he  went  forth  onee  more  to  make  frei 
discoveries  along  the  shores  of  two  other  rivers  which 
flow  iuto  the  same  Bay,  the  Susquehaunah,  and  the 
Patujtent.  The  vessel,  in  which  these  voyages  were 
performed,  was  a  small  open  barge,  containing  fourteeu 
Hi)  dfvo-  men.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that,  amid  all 
itenaiiubiu.      tne  perjl8  and  difficulties  of  this  roving 

life,  the  devotional  habits  of  Smith  and  his  associates 
seem  never  to  have  been  laid  aside.  The  following 
evidence  of  it  occurs  in  the  history,  given  by  one  of 
his  followers,  of  a  meeting  held  with  some  In 
Chiefs,  on  his  second  expedition : 


: 

t.e;ru 


■  Our  order  was  daily  to  baue  Prayer  with  a  Psalme,  at  wl 
solemnitie  the  poor  Salvages  much  wondred  ;  our  Prayers  being 
done,  a  while  they  were  busied  with  a  consultation  till  they  bad 
contrived  their  business*. ' 


i 


The  narrative  is  full  of  stirring  incident,  and 
with  a  sincerity  and  distinctness  which  stamp  it 
the  impress  of  truth ;  but  there  is  not  time  to  dwell 
App'.inKrd        upon  it".     Upon  Smith's  return  to  Jai 
ReaMett,        Town,   he   was   by   the   election    of 


"  The  narrative  of  Bagnall  and  others  in  Smith's  History, 
65.     A  map  of  Chesapeak  Bay  and  of  the  rivers  which  run  into  it, 
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Council,  and  request  of  the  Company,  appointed  to 
the  office  of  President.     And  it  is  not  a  little  charac- 
teristic of  the  order  of  proceedings  under  his  antho- 
in  the  very  nest  sentence  after  that  which 
tbea  his  elevation,  we  read, 

'  Now  the  building  Of  ttatcliffe's  [the  former  President's]  Pallace 
aycdl  a*  a  thing  needlesse;  and  the  church  was  repaired.' 

Soon  afterwards,  a  second  reinforcement      ,    .    ,    , 

Arrival  of 
en,    about    seventy  in   number,    and      more  iet- 

lies,  arrived  from  England ;  and,  again, 
tr  the  command  of  Newport **.  A  great  portion 
'the  time  and  strength  of  the  Colonists,  in  spite  of 
smith's  entreaties,  was  now  spent,  in  heaping  presents 
jpoti  P"«  iud  BO,  and  offering  to  him,  whose  coronation 
wintry  they  had  actually  invaded,  the  """"w 
ry  of  a  coronation.  Were  it  not  for  the  gross 
>atroge  against  truth  and  justice  involved  in  the  whole 
proceeding,  the  reader  might  be  tempted  to  smile  at 
ilowiug  description  of  it: 

i  being  met  at  Werowocomoco,  the  next  day  was  appointed 
.  iiion  i  then  the  presents  were  brought  him,  his  bason 


with  s  description  of  the  various  tribes  inhabiting  the 
■rfflg  countries,  was  drawn  up  by  Smith  and  sent  to  the 
eland.  It  is  inserted  in  some  editions  of  Purchas,  and 
i  Smith'*  own  History ;  and  is  drawn  up  with  such  exactness  as  to 
» the  model  fnnn  which  ait  subsequent  maps  of  Virginia  have  been 
■  il.  See  Smith's  letter  to  the  Treasurer  in  England 
1  i.  titid  Holmes's  American  Annals,  i.  133, 

i"s  Virginia,  Wl  — 72.     Ainimg  those  who  then  arrived, 

-r,  brother  uf  the  Lord  La  Waire  '  [Dels 

•n  afterwards  the  first  Governor  of  the  Colony. 

:  M  spoil  en  uf,  on  mora  than  one  occasion,  as  a  man  of  kind  and 

!  nature.      Some  Dutch  und   Polish  arlizans  were  also  of  tbe 

,it  tor  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  manufacture  of 
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and  ewer,  bed  and  furniture  set  up,  Ms  scarlet  cloke  and  apparel! 
with  mucli  atlne  jiut  upon  him,  being  persuaded  by  Namontaek  they 
would  not.  hurt  him  t  but  a  frnile  trouble  there  was  to  make  him 
kneele  to  receiue  his  Crowne,  he  neither  knowing  the  meaning  nor 
the  majesty  of  a  Crowne,  nor  bending  of  the  knee,  endured  so 
many  perswasions,  examples  and  instructions,  as  tyred  them  all ;  at 
last  by  leaning  hard  on  his  shoulders,  he  a  Little  stooped,  and  three 
Imvirm  tin'  t'rciivrie  in  lluir  dimils  put  it  mi  his  IuthI,  when  !;;■  ilie 
warning  of  a  PUtoll  the  Boats  were  prepared  with  such  a  volley  of 
shot,  that  the  King  start  vp  in  a  horrible  feare,  till  he  si<v  all  m 
well36.' 

The  English  next  tried  to  discover,  and  establish 
intercourse  with,  the  tribes  which  dwelt  beyond  Pow- 
hatan ;  and  renewed  their  fruitless  experiments  of 
sifting  and  refining  the  earth  for  gold.  Unwilling  as 
Smith  anil  his  people  were  to  carry  these,  and  other 
equally  absurd,  instructions  into  effect,  they  were 
nevertheless  compelled  to  do  so,  on  paiu  of  remaining 
for  ever  as  banished  men  in  Virginia37,  The  last 
detachment  of  settlers  appears  to  have  done  more  mis- 
chief, in  the  vicious  habits  which  it  was  the  means  of 
introducing  and  keeping  up  among  the  Colonists,  than 
benefit  by  the  addition  which  it  gave  to  their  num- 
bers; and  the  letter,  which  Smith  sent  home,  in  con- 
sequence, to  the  Treasurer  and  Council  in  London,  is 
an  admirable  specimen  of  honest  and  indignant  zeal 
rebuking  ignorance  and  folly. 

Smi'h'i  The   history  of  the  events  which  fol- 

hcavy  trials.  lowed  must  be  passed  over  rapidly.  The 
expeditions,  undertaken  by  Smith  and  the  parties 
under  his  command;  their  interviews  with  Powhatan; 
the  stratagems  and  counter-stratagems  to  which  each 
party  resorted,  that  they  might  gain  their  several  . 
•ends;  their  hair-breadth  escapes,  their  daring  deed 
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3?  Chalmers,  ut  sup.  22. 
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and  enduring  fortitude,  exhibited  under  every  variety 
of  aspect,  uii^'lit  well  lead  us  to  pause  and  review  them 
more  closely.  But  to  do  this  would  be  to  defer  too 
long  the  special  object  of  this  work.  One  point,  how- 
ever, deserves  notice,  namely,  the  constant  train  of 
aervices  which  the  young  daughter  of  Powhatan  reu- 
to  the  English,  amid  all  their  dangers  and  vicis- 
■des.  It  has  been  seen  already,  that,  by  her  eriea 
sod  prayers,  she  had  saved  the  life  of  Smith,  at  the 
very  moment  in  which  the  clubs  of  the  savages  were 
raised  to  murder  him.  Thus,  likewise,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  following,  when  he  and  his  company, 
having  gone  to  visit  her  father,  were,  through  his  de- 
signs, in  danger  of  being  starved,  sbo  came  '  in  that 
dark e  night  through  the  irksome  woods,'  aud,  with 
her  eye*  Streaming  with  tears  of  tenderness,  cheered 
them  ■with  the  tidings  that  she  would  send  food  ;  and, 
on  hour  afterwards,  sent  abundance  by  the 
of  some  of  the  Indians.  Her  services  did  not 
end  Caere,  as  the  sequel  of  the  history  will  show.  But 
difficulties  from  which  the  English  were  saved,  for 
»e,  whilst  they  were  in  the  woods,  came  back 
upon  them,  with  al!  its  aggravated  horrors,  after  their 
return  t<>  .lames  Town.  At  first,  indeed,  their  affairs 
proerrdi-d  peaceably ;  they  built  twenty  more  houses, 
ind  finished  the  restoration  of  their  Church.  But  their 
provision*  soon  failed  them ;  and  then,  for  three 
in,  they  dragged  on  a  miserable  existence,  their 
chief  snil  best  food  consisting  of  the  flesh  of  sturgeon 
and  pounded,  and  mixed  up  with  sorel  and  other 
1  n  this,  as  in  every  other  crisis,  the  energy 
ude  of  Smith  remained  unshaken. 
Meanwhile,  the  repeated  tidings  of  ill 
which  had  reached  England  from 


Second  Char- 
ter. 
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the  Colony,  induced  those  who  were  interested  in  iti 
welfare,  to  apply  to  James  for  a  fresh  commission, 
giving  them  enlarged  powers,  and  extending  their  in- 
fluence over  a  wider  and  more  influential  portion  of 
the   community.     They    obtained   this   new   Chapter, 
which  recited  and  confirmed  the  first,  in  May,  1609. 
Some  of  the  chief  Nobility  and  Bishops,  moat  of  thu 
commercial    Companies,    and  several    merchants   and 
others  of  high  character,  were  now  added  to  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  had  been  before  engaged  in  the  en- 
terprise, and  incorporated  under  the  name  of  :  The 
Treasurer  and  Company  of  the  City  of  Adventurers, 
of  the  City  of  London,  for  the  first  Colony  in  Vir- 
ginia.'    The  number  of  Peers  in  this  Company  were 
twenty-one,  among  whom  may  be  noticed  Eobert  Ce- 
cil, Earl  of  Salisbury,  then  Lord  High.  Treasurer,  and 
Henry,  Earl  of  Southampton.     The  names,  also,  of 
Abbot,  then  Bishop  of  London,  and  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop, of  Montagu,   Bishop  of  Bath   and   Wells,  of 
Mountain,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  of  Parry,  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, and  Sutclift'e,  Dean  of  Exeter,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  list.     Hakluyt,  as  might  be  expected,  retaining 
the  interest  which  he  had  ever  felt  in  such  enterprises, 
was  agaiu  seen  in  the  ranks  of  the  Beeoud  Virginia 
Company;  and  with  Mm  were  associated  Sir  Edwia 
Sandys,  the  pupil  of  Hooker,  and  John  and  Nicholas 
Ferrar,  and  others,  whose  memory,  precious  as  it  ever 
must  be  in  the  sight  of  all  true-hearted  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  is  rendered  yet  more  dear  by 
reason  of  the  efforts,  which,  in  the  face  of  the  heaviest 
discouragement  and  sorest  oppression,  they  strove  to 
make   in   her   behalf,  in  the  infant  Colony  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  whole  list  of  the  members  of  this  second  Con 
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panr  presents  a  most  imposing  array  of  influence31; 
and  that  the  labours  of  so  many  who  were  zealous, 
and  faithful,  and  persevering,  in  that  assembly  should 
have  proved  abortive,  is  only  a  demonstration  of  the 
faulty  nature  of  the  machinery  which  was  supplied  in 
"visions  of  their  Charter,  and  with  which  alone 
they  had  the  power  to  work.  In  what  way  this  ma- 
chinery frustrated  the  labours  of  those  to  whom  it  was 
consigned,  will  be  seen  hereafter.  Meanwhile,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  lands,  which  formerly  seem  to  have 
been  conveyed  in  trust,  were  now  granted  in  absolute 
property.  License  was  also  granted  to  carry  to  Vir- 
ginia all  persons  willing  to  go  thither,  provided  they 
bad  first  taken  the  oath  of  supremacy;  and,  among 
the  privileges  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  settlers, 
wm  granted  a  freedutn  from  all  subsidies  in  the  Co- 
lony for  twenty-one  years,  and  from  all  impositions  on 
rta  and  exports  to  and  from  England,  except  only 
cent,  due  for  customs.     The  Colonists  and  their 

•oendants  were  declared  to  be  entitled  to  the  same 

rights  which  they  would  have  possessed,  had  they  re- 

td  within  the  realm ;  and  the  power  of  enforcing 

martial  law,  in  case  of  rebellion  or  mutiny,  was  granted 

ii**. 

The  first,  who  bore  the  office  of  Gover-      Lord  do  is 
'    iptaiu-General,  of  Virginia,  was      jEt'ed""^- 
Tbumns,  Lord  l)e  la  Warr,  a  man  in  whom      *<"i™. 
there  i  :-ason  to  believe,  that,  if  his  life  had 

been  prolonged,  the  Colony  would  have  found  a  just 
and  wise  ruler.  Descended  from  a  long  line  of  noble 
■sentry,  and  already  summoned  to  the  discbarge  of 
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duties  which  showed  the  great  confidence  which 
Sovereign  reposed  in  him  '",  he  consented  to  leave  th 
honours  and  prospects  which  awaited  liitn  at  home, 
and  accept,  as  it  has  been  well  described,  'a  barren 
province,  which  had  nothing'  of  a  government  but  Its 
anxieties  and  its  cares,  merely  for  the  service  of  his 
country".'     The  Virginian  Council  at  home,  in   the 
'  Declaration  '  which  they  published  in  1610,  and  whic 
will  be  noticed  presently,  speak,  of  this  nobleman 
'one   of  approued  courage,  temper,  ami  experiedc 
whose  honour  nor  fortune  needed  not  any  desperab 
medecine ;'    who  exposed  '  himselfe  for  the  common 
good  to  al  these  hazards  aud  paines  which  we  fcarc 
and  safely  talk  of,  that  sitte  idle  at  home ;'  who  did 
'  beare  a  great  part  vpon  bis  owne  charge,  and  reuiue 
and  quicken  the  whole  by  his  example,  constancy,  ami 
resolution,'     The  truth  of  this  testimony  is  found  in 
the  desire,  which  his  daily  life  exhihited,  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  high  office  in  a  faithful  spirit ;  and 
also  in  the  painB  which  he  took,  that  others  shou 
receive  the  same  lessons  of  righteousness  which  he, 
his  own  person,  was  anxious  to  obey. 

Among  those  wholesome  exhortations 
which  were,  with  such  plainness  of  speech, 
addressed  to  him  and  to  the  others  associated  with  him 
in  the  administration  of  the  Colony,  may  be  noticed 
a  Sermon  hy  "William  Crashaw,  at  that  time  Preacher 
at  the  Temple,  and  father  of  the  poet  to  whom  Cowley 

">  His  name,  for  instance,  appears  in  the  commission,  appointed 
in  the  first  year  of  James  I.,  for  enquiring  into  the  case  of  all  MM& 
persons  as  should  he  found  openly  opposing  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England.     Rym.  Feed.  ivi.  546. 

"  Burke's  Account  of  the  European  Settlements  in  America,  i 
210, 


and 
nuld 
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paid  so  lofty  a  tribute  of  praise,  and  whose  senti- 
ments and  expressions  Pope  has  not  disdained  to  imi- 
tate.    The  Sermon  was  delivered,  February  21,  1609," 
in  the  presence  of  De  la  Warr  and  the  Virginia  Coun- 
cil, a  few  mouths  before  the  departure  of  tbe  expe- 
dition ;  and,  under  any  circumstances,  would  deserve 
attention,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being,  as  far  as 
I  can  learn,  tbe  first  Sermon  ever  preached  by  a  mi- 
niater  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  those  who  were 
shout  to  carry  forth  her  name  and  character  to  the 
\ew  World,  But,  independently  of  this  consideration, 
t  possesses  other  and  strong  claims  to  the  reader's 
notice.     The  teit  is  taken  from  St.  Luke,  xxii   32; 
■  But  1  have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not; 
when  thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren," 
•her  first  notices  tbe  various  glosBes  which 
Brllarniiue  makes  upon  this  passage  of  Scripture,  with 
■ew  of  proving  the  supremacy  of  St.  Peter;  and, 
after  pointing  out  their  fallacy,  proceeds  to  speak  of 
Chrir*t    ttie   Saviour  as  our  true   spiritual   Physician, 
and  the  threefold  medicines  which  we  receive  from 
;    namely,   cleansing,   restorative,  and  preserva- 
He  considers  the  text  as  an  evidence  of  the  last 
of  these,  and  exhibiting  tbe  preservation,  afforded  to 
the  Church  of  Christ,  through  His  prevailing  inter- 
a.     lie  then  divideB  it  into  two  parts;  the  first, 
us;  the  mercy  of  our  Lord,  who  thus  prayed  for 
wers ;  and  the  second,  the  duty  of  St.  Peter, 
bo,  when  he  was  converted,  was  to  strengthen  hi3 

the  first  of  these  two  beads,  Crashaw  en- 

ii  no  ordinary  power,  the  great  argument 

.  sample  of  our  Lord  furnishes  towards  tbe 

of  prayer  by  His  disciples  ;  and  the  application 
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of  it  to  the  object  which  he  had  in  hand  shall  be  given 
in  his  own  words: 

'  Let  us  abouc  all  duties  not  forget  to  pray  for  our  absent  friends. 
"When  they  are  present ,  we  doe  such  duties  as  may  let  them  see  wee 
lone  them,  and  when  they  are  absent  let  vs  pray  for  them  ;  that 
dotb  testifie  to  God  that  wee  loue  them.  And  no  better  dutie  ian 
wee  perform  to  this  noble  voiage  now  in  band  than  earnestly  te 
commend  it  to  the  Lord.  Men  may  furnish  it,  but  God  must  blesse 
it,  and  praier  must  procure  that  blessing.  Money  may  winne,  and 
profit  may  allure  men  to  assist  it;  but  praier  alone  can  prevail? 
with  God  to  blesse  it.  Some  iugage  their  persons,  and  more  tbeir 
purees ;  bat  our  petitions  shall  doe  more  good  than  oar  persons, 
and  our  praiers  than  our  purses.  Thou,  therefore,  that  Cunt  dtie 
nothing  else,  yet  pray  for  vs:  thou  that  canst  doe  more  yet  pray 
besides ;  fur  though  thou  shouldest  venture  thy  person,  and  ing&ge 
thy  money,  yet  let  vs  have  thy  praiers  also,  which  (if  thou  bee  is 
thou  oughtest)  will  doe  more  good  than  all  the  rest.  Remember 
the  end  of  this  voiage  is  the  destruction  of  the  deuel's  Icingdome, 
and  propagation  of  the  Gospell.  Are  not  these  ends  worthy  of  thy 
praiers  ?  Remember  thy  brethren  who  haue  ingoged  their  persons, 
and  aduentured  their  lines  to  lay  the  tirst  foundation,  and  doe  now 
liue  in  want  of  many  comforts  and  pleasures  which  thou  at  home 
enioiest.  Are  not  these  men's  soules  worthy  of  thy  praiers  ?  Canst 
thou  open  thy  mouth  in  publike  or  in  priuatc,  ami  not  ri'ineniber 
them  ?  O,  let  their  Hues  be  precious,  and  their  enterprise  honour- 
able in  thine  eies  :  and  if  thou  canst  doe  nothing  else,  send  up  thy 
praiers  to  heaven  for  them.' 


Again,  wider  the  second  head  of  his  Sermon,  speak 
ing  of  the  duty  resulting  from  our  Lord's  great  mer 
and  the  necessity  of  being  converted  unto  Him, 
proceeds  to  make  this  application  of  it : 


ak- 
ercy, 

en  his 


'  Whereas  Christ  bids  Peter,  when  he  is  conuerttid,  strengthen! 
brethren,  as  though  then  a  man  was  fitted  to  doe  good  to  others, 
when  he  is  himselfe  LUinuerted  and  not  till  then  :  wee  may  heero 
leame  the  true  cause  why  men  are  so  negligent  in  performance  of 
duties  to  others,  euen  because  themselves  are  vnsanctified  men  :  for 
true  loue  begins  at  home:  and  how  can  hee  loue  another  That  loue* 
not  bitnselfe?  or  care  for  another's  good,  that  neglects  his  owne*1 
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Seest  thou,  therefore,  &  magistrate  that  governs  not  bis  people 
carefully,  bat  Lets  all  runne  as  it  will,  and  himselfe  takes  his  ease, 
follows  bis  pleasure,  or  tils  bis  purse  ?  The  cause  is,  he  is  an 
vnsanctitied  mm,  Seest  thou  a  mm-li&nt  or  tradesman  that  do- 
reiuos,  a  master,  a  father,  a  husband,  wife,  ehilde,  or  servant,  that 
are  nvsl'sent  or  vnfaiihful  ?  Tin?  r.iu-e  is,  they  arc  vnsouctified  ; 
f>r  if  a  man  were  conuerted  hituselfe,  his  next  care  will  be  to  doe 
all  good  he  can  to  others.  More  particularly,  we  heere  see  the 
cause  why  nn  more  come  in  to  assist  this  present  purpose  uf  plant- 
ation in  Vh-ginea,  euen  because  the  greater  part  of  men  are  vncon- 
verted  and  vnsanctified  men,  and  seek  merely  the  world  and  them- 
selves, and  no  further.  They  make  many  excuses,  and  devise 
obieijtiuns  ;  but  the  fountaine  of  all  is,  because  they  may  not  have 
present  profit.  If  other  voiages  be  set  afoot,  wherein  is  certaine 
and  present  profit,  they  run,  and  make  meanes  to  get  in  :  but  this, 
which  is  of  a  more  noble  and  excellent  nature,  and  of  higher  and 
worthier  ends,  because  it  yields  not  present  profit,  it  must  Beeke 
them,  and  with  much  diflicull  ie  are  some  brought  in,  and  many  will 
not  at  all.  Tell  them  of  getting  XX  in  the  C.  Oh  how  they  bite 
at  it  ;  Oh  how  it  stirres  them  !  But  tell  them  of  planting  a  Church, 
of  converting  I0,0!M)  soules  to  God,  they  are  senselesse  as  stones  : 
they  stirre  no  more  than  if  men  spoke  of  toiesaud  trifles  :  nay,  they 
smile  at  the  simplicitie,  and  laugh  in  their  sleeves  at  the  sillhiesse 
of  such  as  ingage  themselves  in  such  matters  j  but  these  men  pro- 
claime  to  the  world  what  they  bee,  euen  sowes  that  still  wallow  in 
the  mire  of  their  profit  and  pleasure,  arid  being  themselves  uneon- 
uerfed,  haue  therefore  no  care  to  convert  others.  And  indeed  no 
marvell,  if  having  cast  all  care  of  their  owne  salvation  behind  their 
baekes,  they  be  insensible  of  others'  miseries,' 


The  arguments,  which  he  urges  to  induce  his 
country  men  to  help  the  enterprise,  are  admirably  put, 
and  I  regret  that  there  is  not  room  to  give  even  a 
summary  of  them.  The  conclusion  of  the  Sermon  is 
taken  up  with  noticing  the  discouragements  which 
existed  in  the  way  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  aids 
which  were  at  hand  to  promote  it.  With  a.  view  to 
remove  the  former,  he  shows  the  lawfulness  of  the  ac- 

vol.  i,  O 
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tion  in  which  they  are  engaged ;  and  beseeches  them 
to  conduct  it  in  a  lawful  way. 

'  A  Christian,'  lis  says,  '  may  take  nothing  from  a  Heathen 
against  his  will,  but  in  iaire  and  lawful  bargain.  Abraham  wanted 
a  place  to  I  nine  in,  and  liked  a  piece  uf  laud ;  and  being  a  great 
man,  and  therefore  feared,  a  lust  and  uieeke  luaii,  and  therttfort 
loved  of  the  heathen,  they  bad  him  dime  where  hee  would,  and 
take  it.  No,  saith  Abraham,  but  I  will  buie  it,  and  go  ho  paid  the 
price  of  it ;  so  must  all  the  children  of  Abraham  doe.' 

With  regard  to  the  uncertain  profit  likely  to 
from  the  settlement,  he  thus  speaks, 

'  If  there  be  any  that  come  in,  only  or  principally  for  profit,  < 
any  that  would  so  come  in,  I  wish  the  latter  may  never  bee  in,  I 
the  former  out  again.  If  the  planting  of  an  English  Colonie,  ia  a 
good  and  fruitful!  soil,  and  of  an  English  Church  in  a  henthen 
couutrey ;  if  the  conuersion  of  the  Heathen,  of  the  propagating  of 
the  Gospel!,  and  enlarging  of  the  kingdome  of  Jesus  Christ,  be  not' 
inducements  strong  enough  to  bring  tbem  into  this  busiiiesse,  it  u 
pitie  they  he  in  at  all.  I  will  discharge  my  conscience  in  this 
matter.  If  any  that  are  gone,  or  purpose  to  go  in  person,  di>  it 
only  that  they  niay  line  at  ease,  and  get  wealth;  if  others  that  ad- 
uenture  their  money  have  respected  the  same  ends,  I  wish,  for  my 
part,  the  one  in  England  again,  and  the  other  bad  his  money  in  his 
purse ;  nay,  it  were  better  that  every  one  gave  something  to  make 
vp  his  aduenture,  than  that  such  Nabals  should  thru  at  in  their  foule 
feete,  and  trouble  so  worthio  a  businesse.  And  1  could  wish,  for 
my  part,  that  the  proclamation  which  God  injoined  to  bee  made 
before  the  Israelites  went  to  battell,  were  also  made  in  this  case : 
namely,  that  whosoever  is  faint-hearted,  let  him  returne  hoaje 
againe,  lest  bis  brethren's  hart  faint  like  his ;  (Dent.  xx.  fi.)  for 
(lie  coward  not  only  betraieth  himself,  but  daunts  and  discourages 
others.  Priuate  ends  haue  been  the  bane  of  many  excellent  ex. 
ploits;  and  priuate  plots  for  the  gaine  of  a  few  haue  given  hindrance 
to  many  good  and  great  matters.  Let  us  take  heed  of  it  in  this 
present  businesse,  and  all  iointly  with  one  heart  ainie  at  the  general! 
iinil  publike  ends,  lest  we  finde  hereafter  to  our  shame  and  griefe, 
that  this  one  Hie  hath  corrupted  the  whole  box  of  oyntroent,  though 
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tvcrcr  to  precious.  Let  ts  therefore  rant  aside  oil  cogitation  of 
i-nifit.  let  t*  Jooke  at  better  things;  and  them,  I  dare  say  vnto  you 
*•  t  hri-i  hath  taught  me,  that,  if  in  this  action  wee  seeke  first  the 
kincdorue  of  God,  all  other  things  shall  be  added  onto  us,  (Matt. 
ri.  S3.)  that  is,  (applying  it  to  the  case  in  hand)  if  wee  first  and  - 
ally  seeke  the  propagation  of  the  Gospell,  and  conuersian  of 
,  God  will  undoubtedly  make  the  voiage  very  profitable  to  all 
.  r»,  anil  thai  posterities,  even  for  matter  of  this  life  : 
soilti  is  good,  the  commodities  many,  and  nceessaric  for 
tid.  the  distance  not  for  offe,  the  passage  faire  and  easie,  so 
wvtkta  only  God^s  blessing  to  make  it  gainful].  Now,  the 
ay  t/i  obtain  that,  is,  to  forget  our  owne  affections,  and  to 
I  our  owne  priuatc  profit  in  respect  of  God's  glorie  ;  and  he 

a  of  God's  glorie,  God  will  be  mindful  of  his  profit  j  ' 

Mhattcekcs  only  or  principally  spirituall  and  temporal  things, 

-ill  reward  him  both  with  these  spiritual!  and  temporal  things. 

ii  we  may  not  do  wel  to  be  we)  spoken  of,  yet  if  wee 

i  God  will  make  us  wel  thought  of,  and  spoken  of  to  all  good 

o,  though  wee  do  not  intend  our  profit  in  this  action,  yet,  if  " 

I  id's  honor,  and  the  conversion  of  soulcs,  God  will 
lit  send  vs  great  profit,  which  wee  may  take  lawfully  and 
Ily  as  His  blessing.' 

i  appeal  which  he  addresses,  last  of  all,  to  those 
>  were  about  to  sail  for  Virginia,  is  most  solemn 
forcible.     To  De  la  Warr  himself,  he  speaks  the 
language; 

tbou,  moat  noble  Lord,  whom  God  hath  stirred  vp  to 
•  «ores  of  England,  and  with  Abraham  to  goc  from 
try,  and  forsake  thy  kindred  and  thy  father's  bouse,  to  goe 
nd  which  God  will  show  thee,  giue  me  loaue  to  speak  the 
Thy  ancestor  many  hundred  years  agoe  gained  great  honour 
lu  thy  hotiw"  ;  but  by  this  action  thou  augmentest  it.     He  touke 


aoo  here  referred  to,  is  described  hy  Collins  in 
,  takvn  from  Froissart,  of  the  capture  of  the  French  king 
i'ldctiers,  by  Sir  Roger  la  "Warr  and  John  de  Pel- 
Tib  John  de  Pclham  was  an  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Chi- 
Ollins'i  Peerage,  v.  490. 
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a  king  prisoner  in  the  field  in  hi  a  owne  land  ;  but  by  the  godly 
managing  of  this  businesse,  thou  shalt  take  the  Dinell  prisoner  in 
open  field,  and  in  his  owne  kingdome  ;  nay  the  Gospell  which  thou 
earnest-  with  thee  shall  hind  him  in  rrHwnrff,  and  his  angels  in 
stronger  fatten  tlian  iron,  and  execute  upon  them  the  judgement 
that  is  written  ;  yea,  it  shall  lend  captiuitie  eaptiuo,  and  redeeme  the 
soules  of  men  from  bondage.  And  thus  thy  glory  and  honour  of 
thy  house  is  more  at  the  last  than  at  the  fir^l . 

'  Goe  on  therefore,  and  prosper  with  this  thy  honour,  which 
indeed  is  greater  than  euery  eie  diacernes,  euen  such  as  the  present 
ages  shortly  will  enioy,  and  the  future  admire.  Goe  forward  m  the 
strength  of  the  Lord,  and  make  mention  of  His  righteousnessa  only, 
Looke  not  at  the  gaine,  the  wealth,  the  honour,  the  ad uan cement  of 
thy  house  that  may  follow  and  fall  vpon  thee  ;  but  looke  at  tbure 
high  and  better  ends  that  conceme  the  kingdom  of  God.  Re- 
member thou  art  a  gcnerall  of  English  men,  nay,  a  general!  of 
Christian  men  ;  therefore  principally  looke  to  religion.  You  goe 
commend  it  to  the  heathen  ;  then  practise  it  yourseluea  :  make 
name  of  Christ  honourable,  not  hatcfull  viito  them." 


i  to 

aid 


In  this  strain  of  high  and  holy  encouragement  did 
the  minister  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  England  then 
speak  to  the  'Adventurers'  of  Virginia.  If  there  bo 
aoy  alloy  of  baser  feeling  mixed  up  with  this  language, 
it  ia  the  strong  vituperation  which  he  casts  upon  the 
enemies  by  which  the  Church  was  beset  in  that  day ; 
and  the  violent  eagerness  with  which  he  exhorts  his 
hearers  not  to  suffer  any  Papists,  or  Brown ists  and 
factious  Separatists,  to  have  place  among  them,  in 
their  new  Colony.  But,  with  thin  exception,— -for 
which  some  excuse  is  to  be  found  in  the  tone  of  feel- 
ing and  of  language  so  prevalent  in  that  day,  and 
which  its  alarming  dangers  were  so  strongly  calculated 
to  sustain, — the  Sermon  of  William  Crashaw  proves 
that  lie  was  a  faithful  and  courageous  minister  of 
Christ;  and,  that,  upon  an  occasion  which  involved  the 
most  important  interests  of  other  nations  as  well  as  < 
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his  own,  he  "gave  all  diligence  to"  speak  unto  his 
countrymen  "  of  tbe  common  salvation  'V 
Crash  aw' s  is  not  the  only  Sermon 
preached  at  that  time,  from  which  the 
reader  may  judge  the  sentiments,  entertained  and  ex- 
pressed by  the  Church  of  England,  with  respect  to 
the  great  work  upon  which  her  children  were  about  to 
enter.  A  few  weeks  after  its  delivery,  another  was 
preached  at  Whilechapel,  upon  the  same  subject,  hy 
!  londs,  Preacher  at  Saint  Saviour's  in  South- 
wark,  '  m  the  presence  of  many  honourable  worship- 
full,  tli..'  Aduenturera  and  Planters  for  Virginia.'  The 
seta  forth  that  it  was  'published  for  the 
benefit  and  vae  of  the  Colony  planted,  and  to  be  planted 
there, and  for  the  aduancement  of  their  Christian  pur- 
pose.' Tbe  text  is  Genesis  xiL  1 — 3  ;  the  Scripture 
« Inch  relates  the  call  of  Abram,  and  the  promise  of 
blessing  which  he  then  received  from  God.  The  fol- 
lowing passage,  in  which  the  preacher  states  the  rea- 
sons why  En^lUhmen  should  seek  to  enter  the  distant 
regions  which  were  then  opening  to  their  view,  is  a 
most  remarkable  one: 


'  Ltvik.  Kriooall  into  the  land,  and  see  whether  there  heenotiust 
not  n  ncvaity,  tn  seek  abroad.  The  people,  blessed  he 
i  «w*rme  in  the  land,  as  young  bees  in  ft  hiuc  in  June; 
it  there  is  very  hardly  roome  for  one  man  f»i  line  by 
mightier,  like  eld  strong  bees,  thrust  Hit'  weaker,  as 
ymmtfrv*  out  of  their  hiues.  Lords  of  manors  conucrt  T<mne&hi|>9, 
ra  «hic-h  w<rc  a  hundredth  or  two  hundredth  cotuiiiuiiicniitg,  to  a 
•  ml  hii  dng.  The  true  labouring  Im-lmrulmaii,  that 
(iritu'e  by  tbe  plow,  who  was  wont  to  feed  tnatiio 
mart)  people  mi  work,  and  pay  twice  a?  much  mbsiriie 
i  tu  the  king  fnr  his  proportion  of  earth,  as  his  Landlord 
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did  for  tonne  times  as  much  ;  that  was  wont  to  furnish  the  chi 
with    Saints,    the    musters    with   able  persons  to  tigbte  for   thi 
sovereigns,  is  now  in  many  places  turned  labourer,  and  can  hi 
scape  the  statutes  of  rogues  and   vagrants.     The  gentleman  hath 
gotten  most  of  Ihe  tillage  in  his  hand  ;  he  hath  rotten  sheepe  to  sell 
at  Michaelmas :  his  sommer  fed  oxen  at  Kilter :  asking  no  bi 
price  for  his  hay,  than  his  beasts,  to  keep  that  till  spring  that 
got  at  grassc.    By  these  meanes  he  can  keep  his  corue  til  the  people 
starne,  always  prouided  that  the  poore  husbandmen  which  arc  left, 
aud  the  clothier  must  buy  their  seed  and  wool  at  such  a  rate,  that 
shall  weare  thehi  out  in  a  very  few  yeeres.   And  were  it  not  that  Uib 
honest  and  Christian  merchant  doth  often  bclpe,  who  puttetb  all  his 
estate  unfiti  th«  prrmiilt-ni-p  of  God,   which  they  call  vesturing,  to 
bring  come  into  the  land,  for  which  he  hath  many  a  hitter  - 
the  cursed  cornmongers,  we  should  tind  an  extreame  famine  in  the 
midst  of  our  greatest  plenty.     The  rich  shopkeeper  hath  the  good 
honest  poor  labourer  at  such  aduantage,  that  he  can  grind  his  fi 
when  he  pleaseth.     Tho  poore  meltall  man  worketh  his  bones 
and  swelteth  himself  in  the  fire,  yet  for  all  his  labour,  having 
of  wife  and  children,  he  con  hardly  keep  himselfe   from  the 
box.     Alwaies  provided  that  his  masters  to  whom  he  worketh 
give  never  a  penny  towards  his  lining ;  but  they  can  tell  of  their 
ownc  knowledge,  that  if  the  poore  man  were  a  good  husband,  he 
might  liue  well :  for  he  receiveth  much  money  in  tho  yeere  at  their 
hands,  very  neere  fourepenee  for  every  sixepenny  worth  of  work. 
The  though,  full  poore  woman,  that  hath  her  small  children  standing 
at  her  knee,  and  hanging  on  her  breast;  she  worketh   with  her 
needle  and  laboureth  with  her  fingers,  her  candle  goeth  not  out  by 
night,  she  is  often  deluding  the  bitterness  of  her  life  with  sweete 
songs,  that  she  singeth  to  a  heavy  heart.     Sometimes  she  smgetb* 
"  Have  mercy  on  mec,  Lorde;"  sometimes,  "  Help,  Lord,  for  good 
and  godly  men  doc  perish  and  decay ;"  sometimes,  "  Judge  and 
revenge  my  cause,  O  Lord  ;"  and  many  sulIi  like :  which  when  a 
man  of  understanding  doth  beare,  he  doth  with  pittie  praise  God, 
that  hath  giuen  such  meanes  to  mock  hunger  with,  and  to  gSu 
patience.     I  warrant  you,  her  songs  want  no  passion ;  she  never 
saith,  O  Lnrd,  but  a  salts?  tcare  dropjicth  from  her  sorrowfull  head, 
a   deep  sigh   breath eth  as  a  furnace  from  her  aking  heart,  that 
weepeth  with  the  bead  for  company,  with  tenres  of  sweetest  blood. 
And  when  all  the  weekc  is  ended,  she  can  hardly  earn  salt  for  her 
water  gruel  to  feedB  on  upon  the  Sunday.     Many  such  sweets  are 
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England,  which  I  know  ant  how  better  to  interpret  than  to  say 
olde  bees  doe  beate  out  the  younger  to  swanue  and  bine 
l»e»  elsewhere.  Take  the  opportunity,  good  honest  labourer?, 
indeed  bring  all  the  honey  to  the  hiue ;  God  may  so  blesse 
70m,  that  the  proverbe  may  he  true  of  you,  that  a  May  swarme  is 
worth  a  king's  niusotne.' 

Among  bis  concluding  remarks,  the  following  may 
be  noted, 

'  Whit  blessing  any  nation  had  by  Christ,  must  be  communicated  * 
to  ail  nations ;  the  office  of  bis  Propberie,  to  tench  the  ignorant ; 
taw  oSiv  of  his  Priesthood,  to  give  remission  of  sinnea  to  the  sinne  ■ 
..-  office  of  hi*  Kingdoms,  by  word,  and  sacraments,  and 
,  to  rule  the  inordinate ;  that  such  as  are  dead  in  trespasses, 
made  to  sit  together  in  heavenly  places.*     Again,  '  If  it  be 
purpose,  that  the  Gospell  shall  be  preached  through  the  • 
for  a  wituesse.  then  ought  ministers  to  bee  careful]  and  willing 
it  abroad,  in  such  good  seruices  as  this  that  is  intended, 
is  great  shanie  ruto  us  of  the  mitiistery,  that  can  be  better 
to  set  and  rest  us  heere  idle,  than  undergoe  so  good  a 
Our  pretence  of  wale  is  cleare  djscouered  to  he  but  hypo. 
ton  we  rather  choose   to  mind  unprofitable  questions  at 
,  Utaii  gaining  scales  abroad.' 

this,  as  in  the  former  Sermon,  there      n.emilrt,  on 
denee  of  the  deep  feeling  of  abhor-      tllL'»a  *»*■ 

•     ,.  •  ,  .   1  -,  muni. 

dignation,  which  prevailed  m 
day,  against  the  emissaries  of  the  Church  of 
Borne.  And,  if  the  reader  bear  in  mind  that  it  was 
tbr  day  in  which  the  minds  of  men  were  still  reeling 
under  the  shock  of  the  horrible  and  wicked  enterprise, 
had  been  plotted  against  the  King  and  the 
whole  State  of  England,  he  will  scarcely  wonder  that 
e  W  w  disturbed  should  have  spoken  in 

atrongcRt  terms  of  reprobation  and  alarm.     But  it 
moment  that  their  course  was  thus  im- 
peded.    Tin-  main  object  which  they  kept  in  view,  and 
j  enforced  with  an  earnestness,  which  ad- 
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mitted  of  no  retreat  from  their  appeal,  was  the  work 
of  evangelizing  the  world.  And  the  way,  which  led  to 
that  object,  they  faithfully  marked  out,  with  a  breadth, 
and  distinctness,  and  vigour,  of  illustration  which  hns 
been  seldom  equalled. 

Looking  at  the  arguments  and  exhortations  ad- 
dressed by  such  men,  as  exponents  of  the  train  of 
thought,  which  then  generally  prevailed  among  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  there  seem  to  be 
two  considerations  which  are  directly  suggested  by 
them  for  our  own  benefit.  The  one  may  teach  us  to 
regard,  more  gratefully  than  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
doing,  the  counsels  and  labours  of  a  former  generation, 
and  to  think  less  highly  of  our  own.  It  has,  certainly, 
become  too  much  the  custom  among  many  of  us,  in 
the  present  day,  to  suppose  that  no  traces  wbatsoev 
of  a  Missionary  spirit  in  our  own  Church  can  be  fou 
in  the  age  which  is  now  passing  under  review ;  and,  ia 
the  same  degree  that  we  suppose  this  to  be  the  ci 
we  are  tempted  to  put  too  high  an  estimate  upon 
tokens  of  that  spirit  which  we  see  manifested,  at 
present  time,  among  ourselves.  But  if,  as  is  evident 
from  the  testimonies  enumerated  in  the  present  chap- 
ter, the  spirit  of  Christian  love  did  truly  animate  the 
hearts  of  many  who  were  engaged  in  the  plantation  of 
the  earliest  Colonies  of  England  j  if  the  promises  of 
God's  mercy  and  the  warnings  of  God's  justice  were 
then  sounded  in  the  ears  of  their  countrymen  who 
went  abroad  to  plant  thein;  if  they  left  not  their 
father-land,  save  with  the  prayers  and  affectionate  ex- 
hortations of  those  who  remained  at  home  ;  and,  if  the 
spiritual  blessings,  which  would  have  been  their  por- 
tion had  they  Btill  tarried  here,  were  permitted, — not 
fully  indeed,  but  yet  in  a  large  measure, — to  follow 
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them  to  other  climes ;  it  is  our  duty,  at  least,  to  ac- 
knowledge these  things ;  and,  acknowledging  them,  to 
hti,  that,  in  those  days  of  difficulty  anil  division,  God 
:  uot  Himself  without  witness."  (Acts  sit.  17.) 
The  other  consideration  may  teach  us  this  lesson, 
namely,  not  to  magnify  the  obstacles  which  impede 
our  present  progress;  and,  in  an  invidious  comparison 
of  them  with  those  which  have  been  the  portion  of 
other  ages  of  the  Church,  to  find  a  ground  for  our 
omnnurings,  or  an  excuse  for  our  failures.  The  dis- 
tress, for  instance,  of  Bonie  of  our  fellow-citizens,  and 
the  oppression,  or  carelessness,  of  others ;  the  eagerness 
with  which  irii-n  pursue  each  scheme  of  worldly  in- 
terest which  holds  out  the  promise  of  temporal  gain, 
and  tin  ir  reluctance  to  make  any  sacrifices  in  the  pro- 
secution of  a  work  which  seeks  the  salvation  of  souls; 
these  we  the  crying  evils  which  men  now  find  it  80 
hard  to  remove,  and  under  the  pressure  of  which  they 
ted  so  frequently  to  complain.  And  yet,  if 
the  spirit  of  that  complaint  should  lead  any  one  to  ask 
the  oft-repeated  question,  "  What  is  the  cause  that 
the  former  days  were  better  than  these  ?"  he  needs 
but  refer  to  the  passages  which  have  been  just  cited, 
to  see.  iri  the  description  given  of  the  same  evils  by 
the  writers  of  those  "  former  days,"  the  justice  of  the 
»f,  w herewith  the  Eoyal  Preacher  of  Israel  re- 
j  of  such  a  spirit,  saying,  "Thou 


dost   not  enquire  wisely  concerning  this.' 
rii.  ! 

A  Clergyman  was  appointed  to  accom- 
pany 1  of  Colonists  who  embarked, 
wider  the  authority  of  their  second  Char- 
ter, I  ilia.  His  name  was  Buckc. 
waa  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
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Oxford ;  had  been  recommended  to  the  Council  by 
Dr.  Eavis,  then  Bishop  of  London,  as  a  faithful  and 
zealous  minister  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  and  the  his- 
tory before  uh  will  abundantly  prove  the  justice  of  the 
appointment.  It  had  been  arranged  that  Lord  De  la 
Warr  should  not  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office, 
until  the  following  year.  And,  consequently,  Sir 
Thomas  Gates,  and  Sir  George  Somers,  the  nest  in 
authority  under  bim,  embarked  on  board  Newport's, 
the  vice-admiral's,  ship,  and  sailed  ill  May,  1609,  with 
eight  other  vessels  under  the  command  of  that  expe- 
rienced navigator  **.  The  Clergyman,  whose  name  ha 
been  juBt  mentioned,  was  in  the  same  ship  with  them. 
The  reason  which  induced  the  chief  commanders  to 
embark  in  the  same  ship,  was  the  power  of  superseding 
Smith's  commission  which  had  been  granted  to  the 
first  of  them  who  should  arrive  under  the  sanction  of 
the  new  Charter,  and  the  difficulty,  through  mutual 
jealousy,  of  determining  who  that  should  be.  This 
jealousy  gave  no  yery  encouraging  presage  of  success ; 
and,  as  the  event  speedily  proved,  was  the  cause  of 
the  chief  disaster  which  fell  upon  the  Colony.  For  a 
„       ...        storm,  which  overtook   them  in  the  At- 

Separated  by  ' 

attorru  i mm      lantic,  and  destroyed  the  smallest  of  the 

trmse    under  J 

ttoir  com-       vessels,  separated  Newport's  ship  from  the 

mand.     The  *       r  r  1. 

rest    reach        rest  ot  the  squadron ;  and  no  tidings  were 

heard  of  her  during  the  remainder  of  the 

voyage.     The  seven  reaiaining  vessels   reached  "fi 

ginia,  greatly  damaged  aud  distressed,  early  in  August 

41  Chalmers,  ut  sup.  stats  a,  that  '  Sir  George  S  timers  being;  I 
Member  of  Parliament,  the  Commons  declared  his  seat  vacant; 
because,  by  accepting  a  colonial  office,  he  was  rendered  incapable  to 
execute  his  trust :  nnd  this,  it  should  seem,  was  the  first  lime  that 
Virginia  wns  noticed  in  Parliament." 
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Some  intimation  of  their  approach  had  been  already 
made  to  the  Colony  by  Captain  Argall,  who  had  been 
tent  out  some  months  before,  with  letters  containing 
various  charges  and  complaints  against  Smith ;  and 
Suiith  liiul  sent  back,  through  the  same  channel,  his 
answer  and  defence.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
may  be  imagined  what  confusion  ensued,  when  the  ex- 
pedition arrived  without  its  chief  commanders.  Smith, 
an  the  one  hand,  was  ready  to  delegate  his  authority 
to  any  who  were  authorised  to  receive  it ;  but,  as  long 
aa  be  remained  answerable  for  its  exercise,  he  waa  re- 
solute to  enforce  it.  The  new  comers,  on 
the  other  hand,  wero  eager  and  clamorous 
to  hate  a  share  in  regulating  that  order  of 

which  they  hoped  to  keep  under  their  own 

ml.     The  character  and  condition  also  of  the 

etller.x  tended  materially  to  aggravate  the  ditti- 

t  !•-•=■  of  the  Colony,  being,  it  is  said,  fia  the  moot 
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gentlemen,  tradesmen,  serving  men,  libertines,  and  such 
,  t*-n  ttaaa  boom  tit  toapoflea  commonwealth,  than  t'Uli.H-  benn 
■  bat  hclpe  to  maintains  one.' 

is  difficult  to  describe  the  scene  in  clearer  terms 
those  employed   by  some  of  the  eye-witneBsea, 
relate,  that  in  the 


were  many  vnmly  gallants,  packed  thither  by  their 
Mmwle  to  escape  ill  destinies,  and  those  would  dispose  of  the  go* 
i ■  iiii in*,  aoroetimea  to  one,  the  next  day  to  another;  to-day  the 
SU  comtnt**ion  ninst  rule;  to-morrow  the  new;  the  next  ihiv , 
BntiirT:  in  fine  they  would  role  all,  or  mine  all;  yet  in  eharitic,' 
J,  ■  we  mn«t  endure  them  that  to  destroy  us,  or  by  correct - 
Collie*,  tiune  brought,  the  world's  censure  vjion  vs  to  be 
of  their  bloadt.  I  {apple  had  we  lierne  had  they 
d.  and  we  for  euer  abandoned,  and,  aa  we  were,  left  to  our 
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fortunes :  for  on  earth,  for  the  nurahcr,  waa  never  more  confusion 
or  misery  than  their  factions  occasioned  *V 

A  dark  and  humiliating  page,  indeed,  it  is,  in  the 
annals  of  our  history,  whieh.  relates  the  quarrels  and 
smith  conspiracies  of  these  unhappy  men.      In 

md"rtturM  the  nlidst  of  tlleir  troubles,  Smith  was 
to  England.  rendered  helpless  by  the  explosion  of 
powder-flask,  whieh  wounded  him  in  a  most  sever 
and  distressing  manner;  and,  even  then,  whilst 
lay  in  agony  upon  his  bed,  a  plot  was  made  to  take 
away  his  life ;  hut  it  failed,  through  the  fear  of  him 
who  '  should  have  given  fire  to  that  mereilesse  pistol.' 
Unable,  therefore,  any  longer  to  make  head  against 
his  adversaries  ;  unable  even  to  procure  surgical  help 
for  the  healing  of  his  wounds ;  knowing  that  hiB  com- 
mission was  to  be  superseded,  and  that  the  ships  were 
on  the  eve  of  departing  for  England;  he  determined 
to  go  home  in  one  of  them.  The  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land's brother  consented  to  act  aB  President  in  the 
interim. 

Hi»  valuable  In  aP'te  °f  a'l  ^e  adverse  cireumstanc 

services.  which  had  taken  place,  the  Colony  itself 

was  not  ill  furnished  with  the  means  of  support,  at 
the  time  when  Smith  left  it.  The  number  of  the  men 
amounted  to  near  five  hundred;  they  were  in  posses- 
sion of  three  ships  and  seven  boats,  with  commodities 
ready  for  trade;  the  harvest  was  newly  gathered  in. 
and  ten  weeks'  provision  in  store,  besides  a  sufficient 
supply  of  arms,  tools,  clothing,  and  cattle.  Of  the  loss 
sustained  by  Smith's  departure, — and  the  reality  of 
which  was  soon  witnessed  in  the  calamities  which 
ensued, — the  strongest  proof  is  found  in  the  followii 


the 
ices 


4i  Narrative  of  Pots  and  others,  in  Smith's  Virginia,  BR — 90. 
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•  ion  sivcn  of  his  character  by  one  who  witnessed 
i  constant  influence,  and  whose  faithful  narrative  has 
i  been  our  guide : 

'  Had  that  unhappie  blast  not  happened,  [Smith] 
would   quickly    have   qualified   the  heate  of  those       trr. 
ttnnaura   and  factions,  had  the  ships  but  once  left 

and  us  to  our  fortunes ;  and  have  made  that  provision  from 
;  the  salvages,  as  we  neither  feared  Hpaiiynrd,  salvage,  nor 
nor  would  have  left  Virginia  nor  our  lawfull  authoritio, 
at  aa  dear  a  price  as  we  had  bought  it,  and  payd  for  it. 
dull  1  sny  liui  thus,  we  ifii  hto,  thai  is.  all  hit  proceed- 
made  justice  his  first  guide,  and  expeoieBca  his  second, 
i  hating  baseness,  sloath,  pride,  and  indigo  itic,  more  then  any 
that  neuer  allowed  more  for  himselfe,  then  his  souldiers 
that  vpon  no  danger  would  stind  them  where  he  would 
lead  them  himselfe;  that  would  never  see  »a  want,  what  he 
ttlher  had,  or  could  by  any  u.eancs  get  vs ;  that  would  rather  want 
thru  borrow,  or  «iarue  then  not  pay;  that  loued  action  more  then 
and  hated  falshood  and  eovetousnesse  worse  then  death ; 
1  adventures  went  our  lines,  and  whose  losse  our  deaths *V 


Another  page,  in  the  history  of  those  who  had  em- 
barked as  Colonists  for  Virginia,  is  now  to  be  pre- 

d  to  our  view.  In  the  midst  of  the  Th*  Bermu- 
AtbuiLu-  Ocean,  at  a.  distance  of  about  uas.thoiti.o- 
•ix  hundred  miles  from  the  American  con- 

t,  lies  a  cluster  of  islands,  which  eitend  in  a 
crescent-like  shape,  from  east  to  west,  in  length  about 
twenty  miles,  and  ill  breadth  two  miles  and  a  half 
Tbeir  istence  was  unknown  for  thirty  years 

after  the  first  discovery  made  by  Columbus  of  the 
Wwtcrn  world  ;  and,  when  tidings  of  the  fact  at  length 
reached  Europe,  it  was  but  to  announce  the  wreck  of 
Mel  upon  the  roeks  with  which  these 
icUods  are  surrounded.    The  name  of  the  vessel,  or  of 


»  lb.  93. 
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Iso, 


its  captain,  was  Bermudaz  ;  and  the  samo  was  given 
consequence  to  the  islands  themselves.     The  English 
mariners,  therefore,  who  ventured  to  sail  in  that 
rection,  sought  rather  to  avoid  than  to  visit  the  d; 
gerous  Bpot.     Strange  and  portentous  rumours,  al»o, 
were  spread  abroad,  which  ignorance  and  love  of  the 
marvellous  were  not  slow  to  exaggerate.  These  islands 
were  reported  to  be  the  habitation  of  furies  and  mon- 
sters, whose  enchantments  evoked  fierce  hurricanes, 
and  rolling  thunders,  and  visions  of  most  hideous  as- 
pect.    Shakspeare,  accordingly,  did  but  avail  himself 
of  the  prevalent  belief  in  these  wild  stories,  and  make 
this  department,  as  indeed  every  other,  of  the  world 
of  fiction  or  of  reality,  tributary  to  his  own  genius, 
when,  in  his  play  of  the  Tempest,  he  introduces  Arii 
as  able 

'  To  fly, 
To  swim,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  ride 
On  the  cuil'd  clouds;' 

and  makes  her  answer  the  question  of  Prospero 
saying, 

'  Safely  in  harbour 
Is  the  king's  ship ;  in  the  deep  nook  where  once 
Thou  call'dst  me  up  at  midnight  to  fetch  dew 
From  the  still  vei'd  Bermoothes,  there  she's  hid  *V 

RitM  ani  Upon  the  '  still  vex'd '  shore  of  these 

t™\'ed  veiy  islands,  was  wrecked  the  vessel  which, 

there.  we  haye  said,   contained  Gates,  Somera, 

and  Newport,  commanders  of  the  expedition  which 
sailed  in  1609  for  Virginia.  They,  and  the  whole  of 
the  ship's  company,  amounting  to  an  hundred  and 
fifty  souls,  succeeded  in  landing  in  safety ;  and  found, 

ir  Shaksp  fare's  Tempest,  Act  L  Seenu  ii. 
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to  their  joy,  that  the  spot,  which  bad  been  long  asso- 
ciated in  fcbeir  minds  with  images  of  confusion  and 
terror,  was  fair  and  beautiful.  So  inviting  a  prospect 
of  safe  and  commodious  habitation  did  it  bold  out, 
that  some  of  their  party  were  for  abandoning  altogether 
the  Yirgiuian  scheme,  and  of  remaining  there.  To 
ijuell  the  conspiracies  and  mutinieB  which  arose  out  of 
these  designs,  aud  to  punish  the  ringleaders  of  them, 
formed  not  the  least  arduous  part  of  the  difficulties 
which  Gates  had  first  to  encounter.  He  kept  con- 
stantly and  faithfully  in  view  the  object  for  the  attain- 
ment of  which  be  had  received  his  commission.  Soon 
the  binding  of  bis  party,  he  bad  fitted  out  the 
long  boat,  with  such  supplies  as  could  be  obtained 
from  the  wreck ;  and  dispatched  her,  with  sis  sailors 
under  the  command  of  the  master's  mate,  to  Virginia, 
with  letters  for  the  Colony.  Of  this  small  vessel  and 
her  crew,  no  tidings  were  ever  beard.  Instructions 
had  been  given  to  the  mate,  in  case  of  his  safe  arrival, 
that  be  should  return  '  the  next  new  inoone ;'  and, 
for  this  purpose,  it  ib  stated,  in  the  simple  and  touch- 
ing narrative  from  which  our  information  is  derived, 
that 

•Tk«  IU111U  were  appointed  carefully  to  be  watched,  »"''  fiers 
|M«|*md  a?  bcarong  to  bane  directed  and  wafted  him  la,  but  twu 
■oaaa  were  wasted  vpon  the  promontory,  and  [we]  gaue  many  a 
laagaoil  wished  Jooke  round  about  the  horizon  from  tin*  north-east 
to  tlw  toulli-we^t,  but  in  niae,  ditcouering  nothing  all  the  while, 
■tfch  way  metier  we  turned  our  eye,  but  ayre  and  sea11.' 

of  their  hopes  from  this  quarter  did  but 

d  to  fresh  efforts;  and,  whilst  Somers 

was  employed  in  making  a  survey  of  the  islands,  Gates, 


Moby 'a  Narrauve,  Pwcoh,  It.  17J-- 
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at  1iis  suggestion,  urged  onward  the  building  of  a 
vessel  about  eighty  tons'  burden,  large  enough  to  trans- 
port the  whole  party  to  Virginia.  It  was  constructed, 
in  part,  of  the  auk-beams  and  planks  belonging  to  the 
vessel  in  which  they  had  been  wrecked,  and  the  rest  of 
cedar,  a  tree  which  grows  in  rich  luxuriance  upon  the 
islands.  After  the  labour  of  a  few  months,  this  vessel 
and  another  of  smaller  size  were  brought  to  a  state  of 
great  forwardness ;  and,  the  mutinous  and  discontented 
members  of  their  company,  some  of  whom  had  fled 
away  into  the  woods,  having  been,  with  the  exception 
of  two  persons,  brought  back  to  a  state  of  order  and 
obedience,  and  the  differences  which  had  sprung  up, 
for  a  brief  season,  between  the  leaders  themselves, 
having  becu  reconciled ",  preparations  were  made  for 
their  departure. 

the  mini.-  This  band  of  Englishmen  had  not  been 

!iiM""'[>iain,      without  the  guidance  and  consolations  of 
ocieiHi<i!.'"in     religion,  during  the  period  in  which  they 
t lie  island.       remained  thus  cut  oft"  from  all  intercou 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.     Mr.  Bucke >0  has  be 


*'  '  5urh  a  great  difference  Fell  amongst  their  commanders, 
they  lined  asunder  in  this  distresse,  rather  as  mecre  strangers  th 
distressed  friends :  but  necessity  bo  commanded,  patience  had 
victory.'    The  relation  of  Jordan  and  others  in  Smith's  ] 
175. 

i0  I  was  for  a  long  time  unable  to  obtain  any  information 
ceming  this  Clergyman,  beyond  that  of  his  name,  and  those  few 
particulars  recorded  of  him  in  Purch^s,  -which  1  have  interwoven 
into  my  own  narrative.  At  length  I  met  with  it  in  a  Tract,  pub- 
lished in  London,  in  Hi  13,  containing  a  Sermon  of  Alexander 
Whitaker,  preached  a  short  time  before  in  Virginia,  which  will  be 
noticed  more  fully  in  the  latter  part  of  this  chapter.  To  this 
Sermon  is  prefixed  an  Epistle  Dedicatorie,  &c,  to  Lord  Ure,  by 
William  Crashaw,  whose  name  has   hecn  already  brought  to  the 


'•] 
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already  mentioned  as  the  Clergyman  appointed  to  ac- 
company the  Colonists  who  bad  gone  forth  under  the 
second  Charter,  and  to  labour  in  the  same  field  of 
which  hud.  been  opened  by  his  excellent  prede- 
cessor, Bobert  Hunt.  Ik'  had,  it  will  be  remembered, 
embarked  on  board  the  same  vessel  with  Gates  and 
Sowers ;  and  frequent  notices  occur  of  hitn  and  of  his 
•rrriix-a  in  the  narrative  of  their  adventures,  as  will  be 
tern  from  the  following  extract,  which  I  place  before 
the  reader,  just  as  it  appears  in  the  original. 


•  Daring  <rar  time  of  abode  vpon  these  Hands,  tree  hail  dully  euery 
(anHiay  imi  Sermons  preached  by  our  Minister,  besides  euery 
Jlormtic  *'nl  E*nrin|  at  the  ringing  of  a  Bell,  wee  repay red  all  to 
wiu*  Prayer,  ftt  what  time  the  names  of  our  whole  Company 
called  by  Bill,  and  such  as  were  wanting,  were  duly  pur;. 
I". 


r's  notice;  and  in  the   Epistle  T  found  many  valuable  not ic*eg 
of  the  first  Virginia  clergy.     The  following  relates  to  Mr.  Burke: 
'TWli'  i«  also  {besides  tt  may  be  some  others  that  I  know  not  of) 
ke,  an  able  and  painfull  preacher  ;  of  whom  I  can  say 
ar.  he«-»use  he  teas  of  Oxford,  and  nnlcnowne  to  me  ;  but  of 
I    hate  beard   Mr  Thomas  Gates  give  a  good  and  wort  hie 
i;  and  be  came  to  the  Counsel!  and  this  imployment  with 
Itkrtl  of  a  Right  Reverend  Prelate  (Dr.  RavH,  Lord 
t  of  linden).     But  no  matter  though  1  say  nothing  of  him  j 
il  u "t  In:  vitll  shortly  giue  notice  to  the  world  what  be 
t  and  what  the  country  of  Virginia  is,  and  what  hope  there  i-  pf 
tkat  PUnta'  whereof  hu  hazarded  bis  dearest  life; 

wad  tt*»  rail.-  ct  ii  from  him,  because  bee  is  a  man  now 

af  tnaaf;  «rxprrirfii-e.  hauing  neon  there  so  1  n  ind  wa*  him. 

•If  in  prr«in.  tn  tbi  danger  and  deliutrain-e  at  the  Barmudaes.'  I 
httn  aairrhiHl,  bnl  hitherto  in  vain*  fur  any  work  coming  from  the 
fas  of  Mr  Back*,  the  publication  of  which  is  here  said  to  have 
fcwaa  lookad  for  a*  probable. 

*  If  the  read'  •  -tarlled  by  Ibis  painful  intermixture  of 

itli  I  he  i, romances  of  Divine  Worship,  he  should 

P 
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'  The  contents  (for  the  moat  part)  of  all  our  Preacher's  Sermons, 
were  especially  of  Thank fulnesse  and  Vnitie,  &c 

'  It  pleased  God  also  to  giue  vs  opportunitie  to  performe  all  ik 
other  Uffires  and  Rites  of  our  Christian  Profession  in  this  Hand: 
as  Marriage,  for  the  sixe  and  twentieth  of  November,  "we  had  flae 
of  Sir  George  Summers  his  men,  his  eooke,  named  Thomas  Powell, 
who  married  a  maid  seruant  of  one  Mistris  Horton,  whose  name 
was  Elizabeth  Persons;  and  vpon  Christmasse  Eue,  as  also  once 
before,  the  first  of  October,  our  Minister  preached  a  godly  Sermon, 
which  being;  ended,  he  celebrated  a  Communion,  at  the  partaking 
whereof  our  Govemour  was,  and  the  greatest  part  uf  our  Company: 
and  the  eleuenth  of  February,  wee  had  the  childe  of  one  John  Rofe 
christened,  a  daughter,  to  which  Captain  Newport  and  myselfe 
were  witnesses,  and  the  aforesaid  Mistris  Horton,  and  wee  named  it 
Bermuda  :  as  also  the  liue  and  twentieth  of  March,  the  wife  of  one 
Edward  Easoti,  being  delivered  the  weeke  before  of  a  hoy,  bad  him 
then  christened,  to  which  Captaine  Newport  and  myselfe,  anil 
Master  James*Swift  were  godfathers,  and  we  named  it  Bermudas. 
Likewise  wo  buried  five  of  our  Company,  and  my  goddaughter.  \  ■■.' 

They    reach  The  two  vessels  intended  for  the  voyage 

Virginia.  £0  Yijgjuin  having  been  at  length  com- 

pleted, the  Governor  gave  to  the  former  the  appro- 
priate name  of  '  The  Deliverance,'  and  to  the  latter 
that  of  'The  Patience;'  and,  on  the  10th  of  May, 
1610,  he  and  his  party  left  the  Bermudas.  The  to 
kens,  left  of  their  sojourn  in  those  islands,  shall  be 
scribed  in  the  words  of  the  narrator  who  witnei 
them: 


i  to- 
:dc- 
ssed 


1  Before  we  quitted  our  old  quarter,  and  dislodged  to  the  ftttB 
water  with  our  piunasse,  our  Gouornor  set  vp  in  Sir  George  Sum- 
mers' garden  a  faire  Mnemosynon  in  figure  of  a  Crosse,  made  "f 
some  of  the  timber  of  our  ruined  shtppe,  which  was  serucd  in  wills 
strong  and  great  trunnels  to  a  mightic  Cedar,  which  grew  in  the 
middest  of  the  said  garden,  and  whose  top  and  upper  bronehes  he 

remember  the  stringency  of  the  laws  which  were,  at  that  time, 
force  against  Recusauts  and  Separatists  in  Engloud,  oud  the  n»J 
of  tb*  penalties  aflbtEd  to  the  violation  of  them. 
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to  be  lopped,  flint  flic  violence  of  the  winde  ami  weather 
■ifht  have  the  lease  power  ouer  her. 

*  In  the  middest  of  the  Crosse,  our  Gouernour  fastened  the  jiic- 
t«re  of  his  Maiestie  in  a  piece  of  Siluer  of  tweluo  pence,  and  on 
neb  ad*  of  the  Crosse  be  set  an  inscription,  grauen  in  Copper,  in 
tbr  t^atiftr  and  English  to  this  purpose :  In  memory  of  our  great 
defiaoaace.  buth  from  a  Tniglitte  stnrme  and  leake ;  wee  haue  set 
rp  this  to  the  honour  of  God.  It  is  the  spoyle  of  an  English  ship 
(^  three  hundred  tunne)  called  the  Sea  Venture,  bound  with  seven 
Mft  more,  (from  which  the  storme  diuided  vs)  to  Virginia,  or  Noua 
,  in  America  >'.' 


The  voyagers  reached  Virginia  in  safety  ;  The  mit„. 
rod  moat  dismal  tidings  there  awaited  ££  ydi- 
them  Of  the  five  hundred  men,  who  had  J*me«Tonrn. 
Keen  left  at  James  Town  on  the  departure  of  Smith, 
a  few  months  before,  only  threescore  remained;  tb.9 
rat?  had  been  cut  ofF  by  the  Indians,  or  by  sickness, 
ud  hunger.  The  Burvivors  were  in  piteous  plight,  and 
bad  been  compelled  to  live  on  roots,  acorns,  and  ber- 
ried, and  the  flesh  and  skins  of  horses.  That  period 
of  dreadful  suffering  was  emphatically  called,  and  ever 
afterwards  known,  by  the  name  of  '  The  starving 
time.' 

The  rude  cedar  vessels  which  bore  the  new  com- 
manders of  this  unhappy  Colony  from  the  Bermudas, 
■lowly  and  'sadly  plyed  it  up  the  river;1  and,  at 
Wngth,  on  the  23rd  of  May,  cast  anchor  before  James 
..  where  their  crews  lauded.  The  first  Dlvin(  fa 
place  which  Gates  visited  upon  landing 
van  the  ruined  and  unfrequented  Church, 
He  ciuued  its  bell  to  be  rung;  and  such  as  were  able 
to  crawl  out  of  their  miserable  dwellings,  repaired 
Uutbcr  that  they  might  join  in  the  'zealous  and  sor- 
rowful prayer'  of  their  faithful  minister,  who  pleaded, 

"  Str»ihv'»  Narratire,  Purehas,  iv.  I7JC,  &e. 
P2 


rice    in    tin* 
Church, 
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in  that  solemn  hour,  for  his  afflicted  brethren 
himself,  before  the  Lord  their  God.  At  the  concln 
Bion  of  Divine  Service,  the  commission  of  Gates  ivai 
read,  and  the  seal  of  office  given  up  to  him  by  Perc 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland's  brother,  who,  not  with 
standing  his  great  weakness  of  body,  had  still  retainei 
the  office  of  President,  delegated  to  him  upon  Smith's 
departure.  They  then  proceeded  to  viow  the  fort,  an 
found  its  palisadoes  torn  down,  the  ports  open,  th 
gates  forced  off  the  hinges,  and  the  houses  of  tho 
who  had  died  rent  up,  and  burnt  for  firewood;  tb 
people  fearing  to  venture  beyond  the  bounds  of  ft 
block -house,  lcat  they  should  be  surprised  by  the  ! 
dians.  Their  only  stock  of  provisions  was  that  whic 
had  just  been  transported  from  the  Bermudas, 
which  was  not  more  than  enough  for  those  who  ha> 
brought  it.  From  the  Indians,  even  if  they  could  hap 
succeeded  in  obtaining  their  good  will,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  procure  corn ;  for  they  never  kept  any  larger 
store  than  sufficed  for  their  immediate  wants ;  and 
the  seed  time  of  the  coming  harvest  was  scarcely  over. 
Last  of  all,  their  nets  were  well-nigh  destroyed,  so 
that  the  means  of  obtaining  food  by  fishing  was  cut 
ofi';  and,  even  if  the  nets  could  have  been  repaired, 
the  supply  of  fish,  once  so  abundant  in  the  river, 
seemed  to  have  entirely  failed. 

Driven,  therefore,  to  such  extremities, 
and  finding  that  the  (bod  which  i 
if  limited  only  to  the  portion  of  two  cakes 
a  day  to  each  person,  could  not  hold  out  more  than 
sixteen  days,  Gates  resolved  to  abandon  the.  settle- 
ment, and  proceed  to  Newfoundland ;  where  he  ex- 
pected to  fall  in  with  some  English  vessels,  among 
which  he  might  distribute  the  miserable  remnant  of 


lUsotulton 
to  abandon 
the  Colony. 
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the  Virginian  Colony.  Accordingly,  on  the  7th  of 
June,  at  noon,  he  embarked  the  whole  of  his  party ; 
'none  dropping  a  tear,'  it  is  said,  '  because  none  had 
enjoyed  one  day  of  happiness.'  He  was  the  last  of 
all  to  go  on  board ;  'after  which  the  vessels  dropped 
down  the  river  with  the  tide  that  same  evening53. 

»  lb.  1748— 1752. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

TTEGHNTA  ASD   THE   BERMUDAS   USTDEB   JAJ1  I 
CONTINUED. 

A.D,    1610—1625. 


Lord    De  la 

W&rr'a    ar- 
rival. 


On  tho  following  morning,  whilst  the 
sels   containing  tlie   poor  fugitives  from 


,rds 
uce 


James  Town  lay  at  anchor,  waiting  for  tbe 
return  of  the  tide,  a  boat  was  descried  making  toward 
them,  which  proved  to  have  been  Bent  by  Lord  De 
Warr,  the  Captain  General  of  the  Colony,  to  announc 
his  arrival  from  England.  Gates  and  bis  party  re- 
turned forthwith  to  the  forlorn  abode  which  they  had 
just  quitted ;  and,  on  the  10th  of  June,  which  was 
Sunday,  the  squadron  of  Lord  De  la  Warr,  consisting 
of  three  ships,  arrived  off  the  fort,  and  he  and  his 
retinue  landed,  at  the  south  gate  of  the  palisado.  The 
Lieutenant-Governor  and  the  few  remaining  survivors 
were  drawn  up  under  arms  in  order  to  receive  him ; 
and,  before  he  showed  any  token,  or  performed  any 
act,  of  authority,  he  fell  down  upon  his  knees,  and,  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  people,  made  a  long  and  silent 
prayer  to  himself;  after  which  he  arose,  and  marching 
in  procession  to  the  town,  passed  on  into  the  Church, 
where  he  heard  a  Sermon  preached  by  the  Clergyman, 
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name  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  whose 
oth  at  the  Bermudas,  and  upon  his  arrival 
»t  James  Town  with  Sir  Thomas  Grates,  have  been 
led '.  At  the  conclusion  of  Divine  Service,  the 
commission,  by  which  his  Lordship  was  to  act  as  Cap- 
tarn  (general  of  the  Colony,  was  read ;  the  seals  of  his 
deputies  were  surrendered  to  him  ;  and  be  addressed 
la  the  assembly  a  few  words  of  admonition  and  en- 
etwrtgemeot.  Not  the  least  cheering  part  of  his  ad- 
dress was  the  announcement  made  in  it,  that  he  had 
brought  in  his  ships  a  store  of  provisions  sufficient  to 
Mipph  four  hundred  men  for  twelve  months. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with      (tis  perMM 
the  devotional  feelings  of  the  man,  who      plel)'' 
thus  entered  upon  the  duties  of  Captain  General  of 

*  Dr.  Han  fci,  in  his  '  Contributions  to  the  Ecclesiastical  History 
vi  VircuiM,'  p.  2:i,  has  confused,  in  his  relation  of  this  scene,  two 
..;u-_t  narratives;  and  applied  the  language  which  ifeforibai  the 
r  ned  hy  Mr.  Bucke,  when  he  arrived  with  Sir  George 

at  Juutr-  TOWT),  (  Pun tui-.  IV.    174!))  to  thoH    v,t,l.  I:  In'  .'il'lt'r- 

performed,  upon  the  arrival  of  Lord  De  la  Warr  (Pnrdias,  iv. 
17M).    It  would  appear  from  his  relation  of  the  latter  circumstance, 
as  if  Mr.  Hueke  had  then,  for  the  first  time,  come  out  in  the  capa- 
city of  chaplain  to  Lord  De  la  Warr.    But  tins,  we  know  is  not  the 
fret.     Other  ( 'li'ti^ymen,  as  will  he  seen  hereafter,  did  accompany 
lorrtihip  to  Virginia  upon  that  occasion  ;  but  they  arc  not  to  he 
I  already  been  labouring,  amid  many  perils 
tirtuttudes,  for  ho  many  months  before  their  arrival. 
Buliop  Wtlbvrfon)*!  iti  lib  History  of  the  American  Church,  up- 
ptr»  to  hate  been  misled  in  the  same  manner,  and  probably  by  Dr. 
''try.     An  culmination  of  the  original  narratives  in  Pur- 
v  that  the  description  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Bncke, 
llnhu|i  iaysfp.  26),  were  '  first  called  f"r  by  Lord  Dela. 
'  who  twine  '  happily  attended  by  '  him  as  '  chaplain,'  had  re- 
ocou-ioii  nf  l)ih'ke'»  preaching  at  .lames  Town 
■ana  Ixtrd  Oc  la  Wvt's  arrival,  but  to   the  period   when  he  first 
oaar  front  tltf  Bermuda*  with  Sir  Thomas  Gates. 


hieh 
pas- 
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England's  first  Colony,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  her  dis- 
tress. The  character  which  he  bore  among  the  nobles 
of  his  native  land,  and  the  tenor  of  his  government 
abroad,  as  loog  as  his  delicate  and  enfeebled  frame  was 
able  to  retain  the  charge,  forbid  the  thought  that  he 
was  actuated  by  any  other  spirit  than  that  of  un- 
disguised humility  and  faith,  when  he  bowed  down  in 
prayer  for  guidance  and  for  help,  upon  the  land  which 
called  him  Governor.  lie  saw  the  danger  which 
compassed  his  countrymen  and  himself;  he  felt 
own  liability  to  err  ;  he  knew  the  power  and  com 
sion  of  that  God,  who  could  aloue  make  him  to  dwell 
in  safety ;  and,  in  faith  and  meekness  of  wisdom,  im- 
plored the  blessing  of  His  protection,  ere  he  ventured 
to  take  one  Btep  in  discharge  of  the  solemn  trust  com- 
mitted to  him. 

A    oint  It  is  evident,  also,  that  the  provision 

riiLiiinfipiiB     made  by  De  !a  Wan*,  for  spreading  and 

preachers.'  f  *  '. 

preserving  among  the  Colonists,  through 
the  exercise  of  the  public  means  of  grace,  the 
devout  feelings  by  which  he  was  himself  sustain 
was  among  the  earliest  acts  of  his  governmeu 
Straehy,  the  author  of  the  narrative  to  which  I  am 
debted  for  the  particulars  already  mentioned,  ami  v 
upon  the  chief  Governor's  arrival,  was  appointed  to  tin 
office  of  Secretary  and  Becorder 3,  speaks  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  upon  this  subject; 

'  The  Captaine  Genera] I  hath  git-en  order  for  the  repairing 
[the  Church],  and  at  this  instant  many  hands  (ire  shout  it.      It 
in  length  threescore  foote,  in  breadth  twenty- fuure,  and  ahull 
s  Chance!)  in  it  of  Cedar,  nnd  a  Communion  Table  pj 
Walnut ,  and  all  (be  Pewes  of  Cedar,  with  fairs  broad  win  Juwra, 

*  Fui-chsa,  iv.  1 73 J. 
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shut  and  open,  as  the  weather  shall  occasion,  of  the  same  wood,  a 
Pulpet  of  the  same,  with  a  Font  hewen  hollow,  like  a  Canoa,  with 
two  Bels  at  the  West  end.  It  is  so  cast,  as  it  be  very  light  within, 
and  the  Lord  Gouernour  and  Captaine  Generall  doth  cause  it  to  be 
kept  passing  sweete,  and  trimmed  vp  with  divers  flowers,  with  a 
Sexton  belonging  to  it :  and  in  it  euery  Sunday  wee  have  Sermons 
twice  a  day,  and  euery  Thursday  a  Sermon,  hauing  true  preachers, 
which  take  their  weekly  turnes ;  and  euery  morning  at  the  ringing 
of  a  bell,  about  ten  of  the  clocke,  each  man  addresseth  himselfe  to 
prayers,  and  so  at  foure  of  the  clocke  before  Supper.  Euery  Sun- 
day, when  the  Lord  Gouernour  and  Captaine  Generall  goeth  to 
Church,  hee  is  accompanied  with  all  the  Counsailers,  Captaines, 
other  Officers,  and  all  the  Gentlemen,  with  a  guard  of  Holberdiers, 
in  his  Lordship's  Liuery,  faire  red  cloakes,  to  the  number  of  fifty 
both  on  each  side,  and  behinde  him :  and  being  in  the  Church,  his 
Lordship  hath  his  seate  in  the  Quier,  in  a  greene  veluet  chaire,  with 
a  cloath,  with  a  veluet  cushion  spread  on  a  table  before  him,  on 
which  he  kneeleth,  and  on  each  side  sit  the  Counsell,  Captaines, 
and  Officers,  each  in  their  place,  and  when  he  returneth  home 
againe,  he  is  waited  on  to  his  house  in  the  same  manner.' 

The  appointment  of  '  true  preachers '      0rder  >nd 
mentioned  in  the  above  passage,  whose     industrious 
duty  it  was  to  proclaim  in  turn  the  Word     stored  m  the 
of  God,  and  to  conduct  the  weekly  and 
daily  services  of  the  Church,  implies  thdt  more  than 
one  Clergyman  must  have  accompanied  De  la  Warr  to 
Virginia.    And  if,  in  the  full  and  real  sense  of  the 
term,  they  were  '  true  preachers,'  it  cannot  be  doubted 
but  that  they  were  among  the  efficient  instruments  in 
establishing  that  peace,  and  order,  and  watchful  in- 
dustry, which  speedily  distinguished  the  Colony  under 
his  administration1. 

*  I  must  here  correct  a  strange  blunder  committed  by  Miss 
Aikin,  a  writer  usually  very  accurate.  In  her  Memoirs  of  the  Court 
of  Charles  I.  i.  29,  she  speaks  of  Lord  De  la  Warr,  as  '  a  Catholic,' 
— meaning  thereby,  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome, — who  '  had 
established '  a  plantation  'in  Virginia.'    Both  statements  ate  »Xste 
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lurai  10  the 
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and  diL-s 
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As  soon  as  a  Council  and  other  Offi' 
had  been  appointed,  Somerswas  dispatch 
at  his  own  suggestion,  to  the  Bermui 
accompanied  by  Argall  in  another  vessel, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  further  Bupply  of  pro- 
visions.    Adverse  winds  first  drove  them  out  of  their 
course;    and,  being  afterwards   separated  from  each 
other  by  dense  fogs,  Argall  bore  up  again  for  James 
Town.  Somers,  after  much  difficulty,  reached  the  Ber- 
mudas ;  and,  feeling  that  his  end  was  near,  exhorted 
his  men  to  perform  with  all  diligence  the  duty  en- 
trusted to  them,  and  to  return  as  soon  as  possible  to 
Virginia.      He   died  soon   afterwards,    in   the   place 
which,  in  honour  of  his  Christian  name,  is  still  called 
St.  George's  Town.     The  islands  themselves  also  re- 
ceived the  designation  of  his  surname,  and  have  ever 
since  been  called  the  Bermudas,  or  Somers  Isles.    The 
party  who  had  been  under  his  command,  and  of  whom 
his  nephew  was  now  the  leader,  neglected  his  injunc- 
tions to  return  to  Virginia ;  being,  it  is  said,  '  as  men 
ama?,ed,  seeing  the  death  of  him  who  was  euen  as  the 
life  of  them  all.'  Two  of  them  remained  iu  the  islands, 
at  the  persuasion  of  a  runaway  criminal  of  their  for- 
mer crew*.     The  reHfc  embalmed  the  body  of  tin 


en- 
tlie 


untrue.  Lord  Do  la  Warr  governed,  but  did  not  establish. 
Colony ;  and,  90  far  from  being  in  communion  with  Rome,  the  present 
history  supplies  abundant  testimony  of  his  zeal  and  devote-dness  as 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  England. 

f  The  relation  of  Jordan  and  others  in  Smith's  History  of 
ginia,  p.  170.  These  three  men  are  described  as  erecting  • 
little  commonwealth  for  a  while  with  brotherly  regency,  repairing 
the  ground,  planting  corn,'  &c.  and  afterwards,  in  the  midst  of 
their  plenty,  growing  '  so  proud  and  ambitious,'  that,  '  though  bat 
three  f'orlorue  men,  more  than  three  thousand  miles  from  their 
natiue  country,  and  but  small  hope  euer  to  see  it  againe,  they  some- 
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brave  leader ;  and,  having  set  Bail  for  England,  buried 
him  with  military  honors  at  Whitchurch  in  Dorset- 
shire *.  Thus  early  ended  the  career  of  one  who  had 
borne  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  perils  and  difficulties 
which  attended  the  settlement  of  the  British  power  in 
Western  world. 
Others  were  soon  afterwards,  from  other 

removed,  lor  a  time  or  wholly,  Irom      to  England 


tint*  ft-H  fmm  Bonis  to  blowe"  about  meere  trifles;  and  in  one  of 

vbjch  fights,  one  of  them  was  bitten  with  his  owne  dog,  as  if  the 

iamb*  beast  would  reproue  them  of  their  folly.     At  last  the  two 

greater  s-pirits  must  try  it  out  in  the  field,  but  the  third  wisely  stole 

asray.  affecting  rather  to   Hue  amongst  his  enemies,  than  by  being 

nd  "f  thrrn  line  alone,'     lit   this  miserable  state  they  existed  full 

■jtj,  when  an  English  vessel  arrived,  which  they  were  glad  to 

nmlui-t  aM\  into  their  harbour. 

•  The  Latin  epitaph  inscribed  to  his  memory  at  Whitchurch, 

-  imii-ljiiiun  (Smith's  History,  p.  17&),  is  here  given,  as  fur- 

■  falling  a  fair  specimen  of  the  fanciful  and  quaint  conceit*  which 

oeoa  in  tin'  writings  of  that  day : 

ilei  mihi  Virgitiuv  quod  tarn  rito  preterit  .E*tas, 
unns  sequitur,  SEEviet  inde  et  hiems; 
i.erpciuum  nascetur,  et  Anglia  lata 
Dcrerpit  flores  Florida  terra  tuas. 

In  English  thus : 
Ahu  Virginia's  summer  so  soou  past, 

I  stormy  winter's  blast; 
.land's  inyfull  spring  with  ioyfull  showers, 
i '  1 1  irniii,  -liall  tiring  thy  sweetest  flowers. 

9  above  epitaph  was  not  the  only  one  which  recorded  the  vir- 
i  of  the  gallant  Somers ;  for,  we  read  in  Smith's  llistury,  p,  1:0, 
the  ytor  lt!20,   Butler,  then   governor  of  the  Bermudas, 
I  a  marble  ilutie  to  be  placed  on  the  spot  in  whirh  his  heart 
i  buried,  and  on  inscription  to  he  engraved  thereon,  the  character 
af  wtuch  nay  be  determined  from  the  two  first  lines ; 
In  the  ycere  1  CI  1 
sir  George  Summers  went  hence  to  1 
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to  report  the  scene.     A  few  weeks  after  the  dcpar- 

proarcss.  ^^  oj  gomera  from  Yirginia,  Grates  W 

beea  sent  to  report  to  the  Council  in  London  an  ac- 
count of  all  that  had  happened.  Whilst  in  England,  be 
seems  to  have  had  many  interviews  with  Crashaw,  aud 
to  have  given  him  that  authentic  information  which 
has  guided  us  in  the  present  history. 

'  I  have  it  (says  Crashaw,  in  Ms  '  Epistle  Dcdicatorie ')  from  th» 
faithful  relation  of  that  religious,  valorous,  and  prudent  gentlemifi. 
Sir  Thomas  Gates,  then  and  yet  onr  Licftensnt  penerall,  who  being 
himselfe  in  his  owne  person  a  doer  of  much,  a  sufferer  of  moc&,£4 
an  eye-witness  of  the  whole,  hath  since  related  this  and  much  mow 
unto  mee,  face  to  face.' 

Lottery  I11  0I"der  *°  obtain  more  quickly  funds 

necessary  for  their  expenses,  the  Council 
of  the  Virginia  Company  in  London  now  ventured 
upon  the  establishment  of  Lotteries  ;  a  scheme  bt 
raising  money,  which,  notwithstanding  the  sanction 
which  it  has  received  from  other  governments  in  Ea- 
rope  as  well  as  from  our  own,  is  based  upon  a  most 
vicious  principle,  and  has  been  justly  abolished,  we 
trust  for  ever,  by  the  British  Legislature.  Even  in 
that  early  period  of  Lotteries,  the  evils  which  they 
produced  soon  called  for  the  interference  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  sum  brought  into  the  Company's  treasury, 
upon  their  commencement  in  1615 s,  amounted  to 
£29,000,  and  this  large  profit  was  accompanied  with 
the  infliction  of  such  great  injury  upon  others,  that 
the  House  of  Commons  complained   of  it,   and   an 

'  The  licence  for  holding  the  Lottery  by  proclamation  of  the 
Council,  upon  application  of  the  Company,  was  issued  probably  two 
or  three  years  before ;  hut  the  actual  drawing  of  it  does  not  aeem  to 
have  taken  place  until  lfil&,  see  Smith's  History  of  Virginia,  pp. 
1 17,  1  18P  where  many  particulars  connected  with  it  are  given. 
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Order  of  Council  wa3  passed  in  1620,  suspending  their 
operation 7. 

The  departure  of  Gates  from  Virginia 
was  soon  followed  by  that  of  De  la  \Vair 
himself,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1611,  wm  compelled  by  sickness  to  leave 
his  charge  under  the  command  of  Captain  Percy,  and 
return  to  England.  In  the  course  of  his  voyage  home- 
wards, he  is  .xaid  to  have  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  large 
river,  then  called  Chihohocki,  but  which,  from  that 
event,  has  ever  since  been  named  the  Delaware ". 

Before  his  arrival,  the  Council  in  Lon- 
don bad  sent  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  with  the 
title  of  High  Marshal  of  Virginia,  and  a 
fresh  supply  of  ships,  men,  and  provisions, 
to  James  Town.  He  was  accompanied  by  Alexander 
Whitaker,  ion  of  Dr.  Whitaker,  whose  name  hua  been, 
already  recorded,  in  connexion  with  Whitgift*.  The 
faithfulness  and  zeal  of  this  devoted  minister  of  Christ ; 
the  prospects  of  temporal  advantage  which  lie  left  be- 
hind him  at  home;  and  the  success  with  which  his 
labours  were  attended  abroad,  will  be  in  some  measure 
learnt  from  the  Bequel.  All  that  at  present  calls  for 
notice  is,  the  proof  of  a  right  spirit  animating  the 
hearts  of  our  countrymen,  which  is  afforded  by  the 


Dilflaenf  siut 
to    Virinnin, 

with    Ilr*. 

Abx«n4i?r 
WMtuker. 


7  Chalmers,  ut  sup,  33.  41.  He  is  not  correct  in  saying  that 
these  Lotteries  were  the  first  ever  drawn  in  England  ;  for  iIhtc  is 
the  report]  of  one  drawn  at  the  west  door  of  St.  Paul's  t'ntlieilml,  in 
1869,  fix  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  public  harbours  of  the  king- 
dom. Smith'*  Virginia,  117;  Encyel.  Brit,  and  Brande's  Dictio- 
nary of  Science,  iu  loc. 

*  Appendix  to  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia,  drawn  up  by 
Charles  Thomson,  Secretary  of  Congress,  pp.  333  and  341. 

■■>  See  pp.  135,  13G,  ante. 
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appointment  of  such  a  roan  to  fulfil  so  arduous 
mission. 

SevQral  publications  are  still  extant 
which  prove  the  fidelity  and  care  bestowed" 
by  the  Virginia  Council  upon  the  proper 
execution  of  the  work  entrusted  to  them.  Among 
these  I  may  mention  two  Tracts,  published  in  l(ji 
and  entitled  '  Nova  Britannia,1  and  '  A  Good  Speed 
Virginia,'  But  the  most  important  is  a  Pamphlet, 
published  at  tho  same  time,  and  containing  a  formal 
Declaration  in  the  name  of  the  Council,  of  the  pur- 
poses intended  by  the  establishment  of  the  Colony, 
mid  of  the  measures  which  they  had  taken  in  its 
behalf.  They  review  the  various  disasters  which  had 
already  befallen  the  Colony,  and  ask : 

1  Who  knows,  whether  He  that  disposeth  of  oar  hearts  to  so 
beginnings,  bee  now  pleased  to  trye  our  constande  and  pewniT 
snee,  and  to  discerne  betweene  the  ends  of  our  desires,  whi  ihir 
Pyety  or  Couetousnesse  carryed  us  swifter  ?  For  if  the  first  were 
the  principall  scope,  hence  ariseth  nothing  to  infirmE  or  make  that 
impossible :  But,  as  it  falleth  out  in  businesse  of  greatest  conse- 
quence, sometime  the  noblest  ends,  vpon  which  wee  are  must  in- 
tense, are  furthest  removed  from  the  first  stepps  mode  vnto  them, 
aud  must  by  lesser  and  meaner  bee  approached  ;  so  Plantation  of 
religion,  being  the  maine  and  cheefe  purpose,  admires  many  things 
of  lesse  and  secondary  consequence  of  necessity  to  bee  done  before 
it :  for  an  error  or  miscarriage  in  one  of  which  to  desist  or  stagger, 
were  to  betray  our  principall  end  cowardly  and  faintly,  and  to  draws 
vpon  ourselues  iust  scortio  and  reprehension.' 

Again,   in   the   call  which   they  address    to   their 
countrymen  for  help,  they  bid  them 

'  remember  that  what  was  at  first  hut  of  conueniency,  and  ft 
honor,  is  now  become  a  case  of  necessity  and  piety  :  let  them  con- 
sider that  they  haue  promised  to  aduentnre,  and  not  performed  it, 
that  they  bane  encouraged  and  exposed  many  of  honorable  birth, 
and  which  is  of  more  consequence,  (100  of  our  Brethren  by  our 


. 
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common  mother  the  Church,  Christians  of  one  foith  and  one  Bnp- 
tisme,  to  a  miserable  and  vnevi table  death.  Let  not  any  man 
flatter  himselfe  that,  it  eoncemes  nut  him :  for  hee  that  forsakes 
another,  whom  he  may  safely  relieue,  is  as  guilty  of  his  death,  as  he 
that  can  swimme,  ami  forsakes  himself  by  refusing,  is  of  his  owite. 
Let  every  man  looke  inward,  and  disperse  that  ilowd  of  auarice, 
which  rlsrkenelh  his  spirituall  sight,  and  liee  will  finde  there,  that 
when  hee  shall  appeare  before  the  Tribunall  of  Heaucn,  it  shall  bo 
questioned  him  what  hee  both  dene  ?  Hath  lire  led  ;md  i-lothM 
the  hungry  and  naked  ?  It  shall  be  required,  what  hee  hath  done 
t'>r  the  ad  u  an  cement  of  that  Gospel!  which  hath  saued  him;  and  for 
the  releefe  of  his  Maker's  image,  whome  hee  was  hound  to  saue. 
O  let  there  hee  a  vertuous  emulation  betweene  us  and  the  Church 
of  Rome,  in  her  owne  Glory  and  Treasury  of  good  mriuH  !  and  let 
va  tume  all  our  contentions  vpon  the  common  enemy  of  the  Name 
of  Christ.  How  fans  bath  the  ?ont  out  her  Apostles,  and  through 
how  glorious  dangers  ?  How  is  it  become  a  niarke  of  Honor  to  her 
faith,  to  haue  conuci'ted  Nations,  and  an  obloquie  cast  vpon  vs.  that 
wee  hauing  the  better  Vine,  should  haue  worse  dressers  and  htis- 
banders  of  it  ?  If  Piety,  Honor,  Easirtesse,,  Profit,  nor  Conscience 
cannot  nrouoake  and  excite  (for  to  all  these  wee  haue  applyed  our 
discourse),  then  let  us  tume  from  hearts  of  Stone  and  Iron,  and 
pray  rate  that  inercifull  and  tender  God,  who  is  both  caste  and  glad 
to  be  intreated,  that  it  would  please  him  to  blcase  and  water  these 
feeble  beginnings,  and  that  as  be  is  wcnderfull  in  all  his  workes,  so 
to  nourish  this  graine  of  seed,  that  it  may  spread  till  all  people  of 
the  earth  admire  the  greatnesse,  and  seeke  the  shades  and  frtdte 
thereof;  That  by  so  faint  and  weake  indeuors  his  great  Councels 
may  bee  brought  forth,  and  his  secret  purposes  to  light,  to  our 
eudlesse  comforts  and  the  infinite  Glorye  of  his  Sacred  Name, 
Amen.' 


The  conclusion  of  this  Declaration  is  remarkable 
also  for  the  distinct  and  unequivocal  testimony  which 
it  gives  to  the  desire  of  the  Council,  that  none  should 
go  forth  to  their  infant  Colony,  save  those  who  were 
likely  to  uphold  and  adorn  it  by  their  blameless  cha- 
racter. The  reckless  and  abandoned  men  therefore 
who  escaped  thither,  muafc  have  contrived  it  by  fraudu- 
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The  recorded  wjll  of  the  Cout=*«i 


lent  representations. 
■was  against  them. 

'  To  auoyde,'  say  they, '  both  the  scandall  and  perill  of  aca 
idle  and  wicked  persons,  such  as  shame  or  feare  compels  into  tl'1" 
action  ;  and  such  as  on;  (he  weedes  and  ranknesse  of  this  land ;  wi1" 
beeing  the  surfet  of  an  able,   healthy,  and  composed  body,  miJsf 
neede  bee  tbc  poyson  of  one  so  tenderT  feeble,  and  yet  vnfonned : 
And  to  divulge  and  declare  to  all  men,  what  kiude  of  persons,  us 
well  for  their  religion  and  conversations,  as  Faculties,  Arts, 
trades,  we  purpose  to  accept  of,  wee  liaue  thought  it  conucnient  t 
pronounce  !hat  for  the  first  prouision,  wee  will  receine  no  man, 
cannot  bring  or  render  some  good  testimony  of  his  religion  to  Go 
and  ciuill  manners  and  behauiour  to  bis  neighbour  with  whom  ] 
hath  liued  ;  and  for  the  second,  wee  haue  set  down  in  a  Table  i 
nexed,  the  proportion  and  number  we  will  entertain  in  euery  no 
sary  Arte,  vpon  proof  and  assurance  that  euery  man  shall  hee  s 
to  performc  that  which  bee  doth  vndertake ;  whereby  such  as  : 
requisite  to  vs,  may  hauc  knowledge  and  preparation  to  oner  the 
selues,  and  wee  shall  bee  ready  to  giue  honest  entertainment 
content,  and  to  recompense  with  extraordinary  reward  euery  fit  i 
industrious  person,  respectiuely  to  his  paincs  and  quality  l0.' 

The  particulars  of  this  Table  are  given  below;  an 
the  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe,  that,  foremost  awon 
those  whom  the  Council  desired  to  settle  in  the 
lony,  were  'foure  honest  and  learned  Ministers  ".' 

10  Declaration,  &e.  15.  22.  23. 

11  The  Table  of  such  as  are  required  in  their  Plantation  : 
Foure  honest  and  learned  Mi-     6  Shipwrights. 

nisters. 

2  Surgeons. 

2  Druggists, 
10  Iron  men  for  the  Furnace 
and  Hammer. 

2  Armorers. 

2  Gun-founders. 

6  Blacksmiths. 
10  Sawyers. 

6  Carpenters. 


6  Gardeners. 
4  Turners. 
4  Bookmakers. 
2  Tilers. 
10  Fishermen. 
6  Fowlers. 
4  Sturgeon  -dressers,   and 
serueTs  of  the  Caueary. 
2  Salt-makers. 
6  Coopers. 
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Gates   re- 
turds  in  Vir- 
ginia, with 
Rev.  Mi, 
Glovei. 


Alexander  Whitaker  ■was  one  of  these. 
bother  wm  Glover,  who  accompanied 
ates  upon  hia  second  return  to  Virginia, 
'rashaw  speaks  of  both  of  them,  in  his 
Epistle  Dedieatorie,  as  Laving  gone  'by'  his  'know- 
tdge,  but  not  by  '  bis  '  procurement.  I  testifie  it  for 
i  truth.'  are  his  words,  '  they  moued  me  that  they 
night  go  ;  not  1  them,  that  they  would  go.*  He  adds, 
fall  respect  to  Glover,  that  he  was  '  an  approued 
heather  in  Bedford  and  Huntingdonshire,  a  graduate 

abridge,  reoerenced  and  respected,"  in  eaBy  cir- 
ranntances.,  and  already  somewhat  advanced  in  years. 
It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  an  aged  man 
have  been  found  eager  to  brave  the  dangers  of 
•n unset -tied  Colony;  but  we  learn  from  Craahaw  that 
(Hover  had  felt  an  earnest  desire  to  go  to  Virginia ; 
•Behaving  made  it  known  'to  a  Keuerend  Preacher 

iitingdon,  Master  Beard,' — the  preceptor,  pro- 

iif  Oliver  Cromwell, — had  been  summoned  to 
londoti,  where  he  was  '  so  well  liked  of  the  Counsel!,' 
I** 'he  went  away  with  Gates,  in  June,  1611,'  But 
tk  course,  which  he  essayed  to  run,  was  soon  finished. 

ite  again  the  words  of  Crashaw : 

'H»  endured  not  the-  sea  sicktiesse  of  the  countrey,  so  will  as 
y*»frt  and  stronger  bodies  ;  aud  ao,  after  zealous  and  f.iitlifull 
of  his  miniateriall  dude,  wildest  he  was  able,  \iv  gave 


r- makers  fur 

draught. 

2  Mincrall-men. 

t  flow-wri^lits. 

2  Planters  of  augar-esne. 

2  Silke-dn 

'i  IVarle-drilUTd. 

8    IWkrTS. 

2  Brewer*. 

;  Itfwaah  autken. 

2  Colliers. 

<  Fu.-r,  Im.j U-t-- 
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his  souli?  to  Christ  Jesus  (under  whose  banner  he  went  to  fight; 
fur  whoae  trlnrtouH  name's  sake  he  undertooke  the  danger),  I 
worthy  t.u  be  luxounlvil  a  true  Confessor  of  Christ,  limn  hundred 
that  are  canonized  in  the  Pope's  Martyrulogic/ 


Hcmico  al]d 
New    iiif- 
nHltfas  built. 


Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Gatea  at  Jan 
Town,  it  was  agreed  upon  between 
and  Dale  that  the  Utter  should  sat  out, 
with  three  hundred  and  fifty  chosen  men,  and  build  ft 
second  town,  about  seventy  miles  higher  up  the  river. 
A  spot  of  ground  accordingly  was  soon  marked  out, 
and  enclosed  ;  and  a  town,  consisting  of  three  street* 
of  well-framed  houses,  was  founded,  and  called  Hen- 
rico, in  honour  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  who  ww 
then  living.  A  Church  was  also  erected,  which,  al- 
though intended  only  for  temporary  use,  is  said  to 
have  been  a,  handsome  structure;  and  the  foundation 
was  kid,  at  the  same  time,  of  another  to  be  built  of 
brick, 

The  establishment  of  this  town  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  a  third,  which  Dale  founded,  about 
five  miles  from  Henrico,  and  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  the  New  Bermudas.  He  divided  the  land 
adjoining  this  last  settlement  into  Hundreds,  each 
which  was  designated  by  its  proper  title  ", 

Dale,  under  whose  guidance  this  est 
sion  of  the  Virginian  Colony  was  ma 
was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  character.  Co 
ragcous,  patient,  and  persevering,  he  was 
ever  mindful  of  the  great  end  to  which  all 
earthly  thoughts  and  labours  ought  to  be  directed; 
and  ins  desire  to  attain  that  end  was  sincere  and 
ardent.  The  sole  command  of  the  Colony  again  de- 
volved upon  him,  upon  the  return  of  Gates  to  England, 

■*  Smith's  Virginia,  111 ;  Purchns,  ic.  1768. 


Dale  after- 
wards en- 
irimed  vi-  i  i  h 
thcsolt'Cuui- 
tnand  of  tue 
Colony. 
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in  1614 ;  and  a  letter  from  Bale  to  a  friend  in  London 
is  still  extant,  which  clearly  shows  the  character  of  his 
mind.  His  friend  and  he  had  evidently  His  chMSC. 
regarded  and  spoken  of  the  enterprise  in  ,er- 
which  he  was  engaged,  as  a  part  of  that  '  religious 
warfare,'  to  which  in  Baptism  he  had  been  pledged ; 
and  the  prize  of  which  was  the  advancement  of  God's 
glory.  In  this  warfare,  his  friend  had  always  hitherto 
encouraged  him  to  persevere ;  but,  owing  to  the  non- 
performance of  promises  made  by  certain  parties  at 
home,  had,  in  his  last  letter,  advised  him  to  desist, 
especially  as  the  time  for  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
labour  had  expired.  The  death  also  of  Prince  Henry, 
in  1612,  furnished,  it  was  said,  another  reason  for 
returning  home.  Sut  to  these  representa- 
tions Dale  answered,  that  he  sought  to 
discharge  the  duties  allotted  to  him  with  all  alacrity, 
not  knowing  what  recompence  he  was  to  expect,  or 
when  '  from  Him  in  whose  Vineyard '  he  laboured,  and 
'  whose  Church  with  greedy  appetite '  he  desired  '  to 
erect.'  He  acknowledged  that  Prince  Henry,  whom 
he  called  his  '  glorious  Master,'  was  gone, — a  master, 
who  'would  haue  enamelled  with  his  fauours  the 
labours  which  were  undertaken  for  God's  cause,' — and 
that '  the  whole  frame  of  this  business,'  seemed  fallen 
'  into  his  grave.'  Nevertheless,  the  value  which  he  set 
upon  the  work  entrusted  to  his  hands,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  personal  superintendence  which  it  required, 
constrained  him  to  abide  patiently  all  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  which  then  encompassed  him  about.  And, 
having  described  the  circumstances  which  had  recently 
happened  under  his  government, — to  one  of  which  the 
reader's  attention  will  soon  be  called, — he  added,  in 
q2 
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reference  to  the  divisions  and  jealousies,  which  he  saw 
were  weakening  the  cause  at  home, 


m 


'  OUt  why  should  bo  many  princes  and  noblemen  ingage  them 
selves*  and  thereby  intermeddling  herein,  haue  caused  &  number  of 
sanies  to  transport  themselves,  and  be  transported  hither  ?  Why 
should  they  (I  say)  relinquish  this  so  glorious  an  action  ?  for  if  thiir 
end  be  to  build  God  a  Church,  they  ought  to  persevere ;  if,  other- 
wise, yet  their  honour  ingagetli  them  to  be  constant.  Howsoener 
they  stand  affectedT  here  is  enough  to  content  them,  let  their  ends 
be  either  for  God  or  Mammon.  These  things  hailing  animated  me 
lo  stay  for  a  little  season,  to  leauo  those  I  am  tied  in  conscience  to 
ruturn  unto,  to  leaue  the  assured  benefits  of  my  other  fortunes,  t tie 
sweete  society  of  my  Mends  and  acquaintance  with  all  pi 
delights,  and  reside  here  with  much  turmoile,  which,  I  will  con- 
stantly doe,  rather  than  see  God's  glory  diminished,  my  King  and 
C'ouotry  dishonoured,  and  these  poore  people  I  have  the  cliarge  of. 
ruined.  And  so  I  beseech  you  to  answer  for  me,  if  you  beare  me 
taxed  for  my  staying,  as  some  may  justly  doe ;  and  that  these  are 
my  ehiefe  motiues,  God  I  take,  to  witnesse.  Remember  me,  and 
the  cause  I  haue  in  hand,  in  your  daily  meditations,  and  reckon  me 
in  the  number  of  those  that  doe  sincerely  love  you  and  yours,  and 
will  euer  rest  in  all  offices  of  a  friend  to  dD  you  semice  '*,' 


Its  senti- 
ment b  ton- 
limned    by 

Lord  11  aeon 


The  terms  of  earnest  remonstrance 
which  Dale  here  condemns  the  design 
abandoning  the  Colony,  received  soon  after- 
wards signal  confirmation  from  the  testimony  of  Lord 
Bacon.     Thus,  at  the  end  of  hia  Easay  '  Of  Planta- 
tions,' he  writes, 


.-.p. 


tute  a 


'  It  is  the  sinfullest  thing  in  the  world  to  forsake  or  destii 
plantation  once  in  forwardness  ;  for,  besides  the  dishonour,  it 
guiltiness  of  blood  of  many  comtciserable  personH.' 

The  first  edition  of  Bacon's  Essays  was  published  as 
early  as  1597 ;  hut  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Essay 


13  Purchas,  iv.  17G8— 1770  ;  Stith's  Virginia,  123. 
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The  power  of 
exercising 

ni£trti.il  ]»w 
ctmimluedtij 
Dale. 


'  Of  Plantations '  was  written  until  the  last  edition, 
which  was  completed  in  1625 ",  Certain  allusions! 
also  in  the  Essay  to  points  of  mismanagement  in  Vir- 
ginia, prove  it  to  have  been  written  some  time  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Colony  there.  The  dictnru 
of  the  philosopher,  therefore,  has,  in  this  instance,  the 
authority  of  experience-. 

A  power  had  been  delegated  to  Dale,  at 
m  early  period  of  his  government  of  Vir- 
ginia, which  greatly  militated  against  the 
proper  character  and  influence  of  the 
Church  in  that  province;  namely,  that  of  establishing, 
renal  rule,  the  exercise  of  martial  law  which, 
tinder  the  Charter,  had  been  limited  to  cases  of  rebel- 
lion or  mutiny.  The  duties  of  each  department  in  the 
Colony  were,  henceforth,  to  bo  regulated  by  the  same 
summary  process ;  and,  although  in  Dale's  hands,  the 
possession  of  such  terrible  power  created  no  present 
mischief,  it  was  impossible  that  evil  should  not  result 
that  which  was  in  itself  an  evil.  The  Book  of 
Articles  and  Laws,  drawn  up  for  his  guidance  in  this 
matter,  was  sent  to  him  by  the  Treasurer,  but  without 
the  sanction,  it  is  said,  of  the  Council  and  Company 
in  England.  Their  sanction  may  not  have  been  formally 
given ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  measure 
bad  not  their  concurrence.  For  the  Book  was  drawn 
up  by  Stracbr  fcary  of  the  Colony,  to  whose 

narration  of  the  events  of  which  he  was  an  eye- wit- 
Mas,  such  frequent  reference  has  been  made  in  this 
chapter;  and  it  is  stated  by  him  to  consist  of  laws, 
which  had  been  first  established  by  Grates,  in  1G10 ; 
which,  in  the  sumo  year,  had  been  'exemplified  and 

■  to  Basil  Montagu's  edition  of  Bacon's  Works,  i.  tL — 
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approved'  by  De  la  "WW;  and  again  'exemplified 
and  enlarged  '  by  Dale,  in  1611.  They  bad  been  copied, 
for  the  most  part,  from  the  Laws  observed  during  Mm 
wars  in  the  Low  Countries,  in  -which  Dale  had  himffift 
served  with  high  distinction. 

A  statement  with  reference  to  this  s 
roiisiate-  ject    occurs    in    Ilobertson's    History  of 

Bacon"/  opi-  America,  which  I  think  incorrect,  Be 
JU°nittespL'cl:"  says  of  the  establishment  of  martial  law 
at  this  period  in  Virginia,  that,  'however 
unconstitutional  or  oppressive  this  may  appear,  it  was 
adopted  by  the  advice  of  Sir  Francis  Baeou,  the  most 
enlightened  philosopher,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent 
lawyers  of  the  age  ".'  1  cannot  find  any  ground  for 
such  an  unqualified  statement.  Kobertson  refers  tn 
Bacon's  Essay  on  Plantations,  as  his  authority,  but  the 
only  passage  in  that  Essay  which  relates  to  the  w 
is  as  follows : 


1  For  government,  let  it  be  in  the  hands  of  one,  assisted  with 
some  counsel ;  and  let  them  havo  commission  fo  exercise  martial 
laws,  with  some  limitation ;  and  above  all.  let  men  make  that  protU 
of  being  in  the  wilderness,  as  they  have  God  always,  and  his  ser- 
vices, before  their  eyes.' 


ser- 
liar 


All  that  is  here  recommended  is,  that,  in  so  pecu 
a  case  as  that  of  an  infant  Colony,  the  governor  should 
have  commission  to  exercise  martial  laws,  if  present 
necessity  should  call  for  it;  and  even  then,  it  is  stated, 
that  the  power  should  be  '  with  some  limitation;' — a 
recommendation,  obviously  very  different  from  that 
which  advised  the  constant  aud  uniform  adoption 
them.  It  is  important  also  to  observe  the  fact  noticed 
the  preceding  page,  that  Bacon's  Essay  on  Plautal 

15  Robertson's  Works,  xi.  201. 
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Us  tyranni- 
cal enacL- 
IneTits. 


did  not  appear  until  the  last  Edition  in  1625.  tbe  year 

bis  death ;  and,  whatsoever  interpretation  be 

ie  of  the  passage  which  occurs  therein,  his  advice 

'  have  had  no  influence  upon  a  course  of  action 

adopted  long  before  its  publication. 

That  part  of  the  '  Laws  Martial,'  which 

relates  only  to  the  observance  of  military 

line,  does  not,  of  course,  come  under 

1  co  in,    We  are  concerned  only  with  those, 

Thich  bore  more  directly  upon  the  civil  and  religious 

he  Colony;   and  a  review  of  a  few  of 

them  will  bo  sufficient.     Thus,  'to  speak  impiously  or 

Qoaly  against  the  Holy  and  blessed  Trinitie,  or 

the  knowne  Articles  of  the  Christian  faith,'  or 

to  •  do  any  act  that  may  tend  to  the  derision  or  de- 

tpight    of  God's   Holy  Word,'   was   constituted   an 

fence  punishable  by  death.     To  utter  blasphemy  or 

nwfiill   ontbes'  exposed  the  criminal  to  *  haue  a 

tin  thrust  through  his  tongue  •'  and  a  repetition  of 

the  offence  was  to  bring  him  '  to  a  martial  court,  and 

recv  ore  of  death.'     To  behave  irreve- 

itn    any    Preacher    or   Minister*  of   God's 

i  a  crime,  for  which  the  offender  was  to  be 

•  three  times,  and  to  ask  publike  furgiue- 

in   tbe   assembly  three   severall   Snlioth    daie*.' 

Absence  from  Divine  Service  'upon  the  working daies,' 

be  Sobotb,'  was  to  be  visited,  the  first  time,  by  a 

e  day's  or  week's  allowance;  the  second, 

•  frb  nil  the  third,  by  condemnation  'to  the 

mi  mi. 'th  V  or  even  death.     If  any  per- 

upon  arriving  in  the  Colony,  should  refuse  to 

frpair  to  the  Miniver  to  give   up  an  account  of  their 

fiitl)  they  were,  for  the  first  refusal,  to 

U  wl  |  for  the  second,  to  be  whipt  twice,  and 
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Hale  abstains 
from   en- 
f.irciilR  it  in 
»1E  its  Client. 


on 

to 


made  '  to  acknowledge  their  fault  upon  the  Saboth  (hw 
in  the  assembly  of  the  congregation ;'  and,  for  the 
third,  to  be  whipt  every  day  until  they  had  made  ac- 
knowledgment, and  asked  forgiveness  for  the  same 
Lastly,  '  euery  Minister  or  Preacher '  was  to  read 
!  euery  Saboth  day  before  catechising,'  all  these  lawes 
and  ordinances,  which  were  thirty-seven  in  number, 
'publikly  in  the  assembly  of  the  congregation  ujwn 
paine  of  his  entertainment  checkt  for  that  weeke  ".' 
It  must  be  evident,  that  to  attempt  to 
build  up  any  good  work  upon  bo  miserable 
a  foundation  as  this,  would  utterly  fail,  as 
it  deserved  to  do.  It  is  not  by  the  laBh,  or  fine,  or 
imprisonment,  or  death,  that  truth  can  be  enforced. 
The  loveliness  of  her  features  is  destroyed,  and  the 
majesty  of  her  high  prerogatives  trampled  under  foot, 
■when  tyranny,  such  as  this,  dares  to  wait  upon  her. 
The  very  cruelty  of  such  enactments  was,  in  fact,  a 
barrier  against  the  execution  of  them.  Dale,  no 
doubt,  saw  that  it  was  impracticable  to  carry  them 
into  effect  -  and  that  to  urge  the  observance  of  them, 
would  only  bo  to  hold  out  a  premium  for  the  outbreak 
of  that  fierce  passion,  which  would  soou  sweep  awav 
all  authority  before  it.  But  we  have  seen  that  higher 
motives,  than  any  which  mere  expediency  could  sug- 
gest, influenced  him ;  and,  whilst  he  availed  himself 
of  the  power  of  the  '  Lawes  Martial!,'  strictly  su 
called,  to  repress  the  plots  and  insurrection >  which 
endangered  the  welfare  of  the  Colony17,  he  oarofuUy 
abstained  from  laying  upon  the  people  those  burdens, 
which  were  created  by  the  '  Lawes  Politique '  of  the 


10  Lawes  Divine,  &c.  pp.  3 — ID. 
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Whi  laker,  a 
most  valu- 
able fellow- 

labcwrer 
wlcll  Dale. 


H  Is    charac- 
ter. 


tame  code.  That  part  of  it  may  be  said  to  have  re- 
named, under  his  administration,  a  dead  letter.  All 
that  was  salutary,  and  wise,  and  of  good  report,  he 
strenuously  upheld ;  but  the  unjust  and  cruel  penalties, 
imposed  by  these  Articles,  he  would  not  exact. 

Among  the  faithful  and  true-hearted 
men  who  cheered  and  assisted  Dale  in  his 
arduous  labours,  the  most  prominent  was 
Alexander  Whitaker,  who  accompanied 
him,  when  he  first  left  England  for  Virginia.  Whit- 
aker was,  at  that  time,  a  graduate  of  five 
or  sis  years'  standing  of  Cambridge, 
'Mated,'  to  use  the  words  of  Crashaw, 

*ta  tie  North  Countrey,  where  lie  was  well  approued  by  the 
graateat,  am)  beloued  of  his  people,  and  had  competent  allowance 
to  hi*  good  liking,  and  was  in  as  good  possibility  of  better  lining  h 
any  of  bis  time ;  he  hud  also  mcancs  of  his  owne  left  him  by  his 
partita:  all  which  notwithstanding,  he  merely  of  himselfe,  for 
ouch!  I  know,  entertained  a  purpose  of  going  to  Virginia  to  assist 
that  Christian  Plantation  in  the  function  of  a  Preacher  of  the  Gos- 
pell.     And  bailing  after  many  distractions  and  oombate*  with  hiin- 

aa  hi'  told  me)  settled  his  resolution,  that  God  called  him 
tkttbnr.  and  therefore  he  would  goc ;  be  accordingly  (uncle  it  good, 
notwithstanding  the  earnest  dissuasions  of  many  of  his  nearest 
frirm)«,  and  the  great  discouragements  which  be  daily  heard  of, 
teaching  the  bujinesse  and  countrey  itselfe  :  and  arrived  there  with 
$kt  TWmn*  Dale,  hy  n  very  speedy  and  safe  passage  (scarce  of 
ahjfct  WN'ltei  long)  in  May,  Kill,  from  whence  he  hath  since  then 

11  many  comfortable  letters  both  to  the  Counsel!  and  Com. 
outlaw  and  bis  prh 

Speaking  of  Whitaker,  in  another  part  of  his  Epistle, 
Crasfaaw  again  gays,  that, 

'  W  without  any  persuasion  (but  God's  and  bis  own  heart)  did 
lotoatanly  Wane  his  warme  nest";  and,  to  the  wonder  of  his  kiti- 


irase  is  a  peculiar  one;  and,  as  it  occurs  also  in  the 
which  wias  ordered  to  be  'duly  said  Morning  and  Evening 


vin(.r\r,i  and  the  DRiturDAa. 

Jnil,  and  amazement  of  them  that  know  him,  undertooke  this 
hard,  but  in  my  judgment,  heroieall  resolution  to  go  to  Virginia, 
and  helpe  to  beare  tlie  name  of  God  unto  the  Gentiles.  Men  may 
muse  at  it/  lie  adds,  '  some  may  laugh,  and  others  wonder  at  it. 
But  will  you  know  the  reasou  ?  Got!  will  be  glorified  in  his  owiit? 
worker,  Eiod  what  he  hath  determined  to  do,  hee  will  tinde  means 
to  bring  to  passe;  for  the  perfecting  therefore  of  this  blessed  worke, 
he  hath  stirred  up  able  and  worthie  men  to  undertake  the  manning 
and  managing  of  it.  Magistracie  and  Minister)7  are  the  strength  and 
sinewes  ;  nay,  the  very  life  and  being  of  a  Christian  body  politique. 
Therefore  seeing  without  these,  all  emptying  of  purses  heere,  and 
venturing  of  persons  thither,  is  to  no  purpose,  God  in  his  owne 
wisdome  prouided,  and  in  his  mercie  prouoked,  godly  and  able  men 
to  furnish  both  these  functions ;  and  sueh  as  might  at  home  have 
lived  in  planes  of  honour  and  command,  or  in  fashion  cumpett-nt 
Mid  convenient  to  their  conditions.' 


The  value  of  Crashaw's  testimony,  in  this  instance, 
is  increased  by  learning  that  Lord  Tire,  to  whom  the 
Epistle  Derlieatorie  is  addressed,  was  personally 
quainted  with  AVliitaber : 


ce, 
the 

tnew 


'  Your  Lordship  (says  Crashaw,  towards  the  conclusion)  km 
Master  Whitakor  in  the  North,  and  by  your  peculiar  knowledge  of 
the  roan,  and  the  place  where  bee  lined,  can  be  au  honorable  wit- 
nesse  with  mee,  and  an  cuidence  beyond  all  exception,  to  a  good 
part  of  what  I  have  here  said/ 


Whitaker  proceeded  with  Dale  up  James  Eiv> 
and  assisted  him  in  laying  the  foundation  of  Henri 
In  that  second  settlement  of  the  English,  as  in  the 


oaai 

diaw 
irove 


upon  the  Court  of  Guard,  either  by   the  Captaine  of  the 
himselfe,  or  by  some  one  of  his  prineipall  officers,'  I  tm  dispi 
to  think  that  the  Prayer  was  composed,  at  least  in  part,  by  Crash*' 
himself.     Other  passages,  also,  in  Crashaw's  writings  go  to  prove 
the  same  point.     The  Prayer  is  too  long  to  be  subjoined  in  this 
place;  but,  as  it  presents  many  points  of  interest,  and  is,  fur 
most  part,  expressed  in  language  faithful  ami  elo<pn   ,r    !  h*r#gl 
it  entire  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Volume,  No.  I. 
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first,  &  Church  was  among  the  earliest  buildings  raised ; 
and  the  revered  and  beloved  nnine  of  Robert  Hunt  is 
less  closely  associated  with  the  one,  than  ia  the 
e  of  Whitaker  with  the  other.     The  '  faire  framed 
nagc   impaled   for  Master  Whitaker,'  and   the 
■red  acres  called  Eocke  hall,'  set  apart  for  the 
future  rapport  of  those  who  should  preach  the  Gospel 
to  the  inhabitants  of  that  district,  are  spoken  of  in  the 
narrative  of  the  first  planting  of  Henrico;   and,  in 
another  history  of  Virginia,  he  is  described  as  '  Minister 
of  Bermuda  Hundred"','  the  district  before  mentioned, 
From  it.     The  period  for  which  Whitaker  had 
e  first  instance,  to  go  out  and  labour,  was 
three  years ;  but,  at  the  expiration  of  them,  he  was 
*till  resolute  and  anxious,  as  we  learn  from  his  own 
and  that  of  Crashaw,  to  continue  hia  minis- 
■n  the  Colony. 
Upon  the  departure  of  Gates  for  Eng- 
land, in  1014,  and  the  consequent  return  of 
Dale  to  James  Town,  the  chief  seat  of  government, 
iker  still  accompanied  him.     He  now  Bent  home 
to  England  for  publication  a  Bern) on  which  be  had 
preached,  entitled  '  Good  Newea  from  Virginia;' 
1 1  his  Epistle  Dedicatorie,  thus  describes 
it,  and  the  labours  of  its  author: 

'  M»>i<  r  Whitaker  halh  put  himself  into  this  dangerous  voiage, 
■hnv  now  he  diligently  preaeheth  end  catechizetb ;  ami  thereby, 
and  by  other  Ministerial  duties,  publike  and  private  (anil  otherwise 
•fan,  for  he  i*  otherwaiet  qualified),  be  performes  daily  and  diligent; 
lo  God,  and  comfortable  to  our  people,  ouer 
i  hrc  »  P»»t'ir.  And  from  whence,  a?  a  toko  of  lii-  hue  and 
i  lo  Ibt-  Countrll  and  Aduonturcrs,  nmi  lej  a  testimotiie  of  the 
liking  be  conceiues  of  the  Countrey  (by  those  almost  two 
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years'  experience)  be  hath  sent  us  this  plaine,  but  pifhie  and  godly 
exhortation,  interlaced  with  narrations  of  many  particulars,  touching 
the  Countrey,  climate,  and  commodities  worthie  to  hee  knowne  of 
all,  especially  camming  from  otic  of  his  place  and  profession,  and  of 
so  good  experience  in  the  matter  he  writes  of.' 

The  test  of  Whitaker'a  Sermon  ia  from  Ecele- 
aiaates  xi.  1,  "Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters;  for 
thou  ahalt  find  it  after  many  daya,"  He  first  ex- 
plains the  duty  of  liberality,  as  therein  enforced,  and 
divides  the  consideration  of  the  subject  into  five 
parts ;  and,  under  the  laat  head, — which  relates  to  the 
parties  towards  whom  Uberality  ought  to  be  shown, — 
hi  a  word  a  are ; 

1  This  is  the  doctrine,  and  I  heseech  God  to  stirre  up  your  minds 
to  the  practise  of  liberalise  iu  all  things  towards  all  men.  And 
remember  the  poore  estate  of  the  ignorant  inhabitants  of  Virginia. 
Cast  forth  your  alrnes,  my  brethren  of  England,  and  extend  your 
liberalise  in  these  charitable  workes,  which  God  hath  called  you  to 
performe.  Let  not  the  seruants  of  superstition,  that  tbinke  to 
merit  by  their  good  works  (as  they  terme  them),  goe  beyond  ns  in 
well  doing ;  neither  let  them  be  able  to  open  their  mouths  against 
us,  and  to  coudemne  the  religion  of  our  Protestation  for  want  of 
charitable  deeds.  It  may  bee  some  men  will  say  the  work  ia  great, 
T  am  not  able  to  rclieuo  it.  I  answer  the  work  if  inch,  and  such 
order  is  now  taken,  that  those  that  cannot  giue  much,  may  be 
liberal  in  a  little.  Those  that  cannot  help  in  monies  by  reason  of 
their  pouerty,  may  venture  their  persons  hither,  and  heere  not  only 
seruc  God,  but  helpe  also  these  poore  Indians,  and  build  a  sure 
foundation  for  themselves;  but,  if  you  eon  do  neither  of  tltWQ 
then  send  your  earnest  prayerB  to  God  for  the  prosperity  of  tl 
worke. 

'  Wherefore,  my  brethren,'  he  adds,  a  little  further  on,  '  put 
the  bowels  of  compassion,  aud  let  the  lamentable  estate  of  tb 
miserable  enter  in  your  consideration.  One  God  created  us ;  they 
haue  reasonable  soules  and  intellectual  faculties  as  well  as  wee  ;  we 
all  haue  Adam  for  our  common  parent ;  yea,  by  nature  the  condi- 
tion of  us  both  is  all  one,  the  servants  of  sinne  and  slaTes  of  the 
divell.     Ob  remember,  I  beseccb  you,  what  was  the  state  of 
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land  before  the  GospeU  ins  preached  in  our  countrey  !  How  much 
better  were  we  then,  and  concerning  our  soules  health,  than  these 
are  ?  Let  the  word  of  the  Lord  sound  out,  that  it  may  be 
I  in  Brno  part* ;  and  let  your  faith  which  is  toward  God  spread 
abroad,  and  shew  forth  the  charitable  fruits  of  it  in  these 
parts  of  the  world  ;  "  and  let  him  know  that  he  which  hath 
a  sinner  from  going  astray  out  of  his  way,  shall  save  s 
i  from  death,  and  hide  a  multitude,  of  sinncs."  ' 

Only  one  more  passage  shall  tie  quoted,  which  is  as 
follows : 

*  Shall  our  nation,  hitherto  famous  for  noble  attempts  and  the 
honourable  finishing  of  what  they  haue  undertaken,  be  now  tared 
fur  tacODStanrie,  and  blamed  hy  the  enemies  of  our  Protestation 
far  nticharitablencsse  ?  Yea,  shall  we  be  a  scorne  among  princes, 
and  a  langhing-stocke  among  our  neighbour  nations,  for  basely 
>  what  we  honourably  began ;  yea,  for  beginning  a  Discoveric, 
■  riches  other  men  shall  gather,  so  soon  as  wee  haue  forsaken 
Awake,  you  true-hearted  Englishmen,  you  servants  of  Jesus 
Christ,  remember  that  the  Plantation  is  God's,  and  the  reward  your 
Countries.  Wherefore  aime  not  at  your  present  priuat  goine ;  but 
let  the  (dory  of  God,  whose  Kingdom o  you  now  plant,  and  good  of 
•alth  you  seeke,  so  farre  prevail?  with  you, 
that  you  Iwapect  not  a  present  returne  of  gaine  for  this  yeare  or 
two;  but  that  you  would  more  liberally  supplie  for  a  little  apace, 
tax  your  Christian  worke,  which  you  so  charitably  began.  As  for 
tho*c  ttnVita  of  slander,  whom  the  Divell  hath  stirred  up  to  speak 
win  of  this  good  land,  and  to  weaken  the  hands  of  our  brethren ; 
hat  thrj  should  goo  forward  and  pull  Satan  out  of  his  dominions : 
i  take  heed,  lest  the  punishment  of  Shatncuna  and  his  nine 
nioRs,  the  faithlesse  searchers  of  the  Land  of  Canaan,  do  be- 
fell thorn,  am!  that  they  never  hue  to  taste  of  the  commodities  nf 
this  good  Land  ■--■ 

Thin  Barman,  were  there  room  to  quote  the  eipoBi- 
liiry  portions  of  it,  amply  bears  out  the  high  character 
ascribed  to  Whitaker ;  and,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  other   testimonies   of  his   patient   and    arduous 


m  Whitaker's  Sermon,  111.  24.  33. 


ministry,  well  justifies  the  glowing  language  of  thank- 
fulness with  which  Crashaw  bean  witness  to  the 
blessing  conferred  upon  the  Colony  by  hitn  and  by  his 
fellow-labourers.     I  subjoin  its  concluding  passage : 

1  So  that  now  wo  ace  to  our  comfort,  the  God  of  heauen  found  us 
out,  and  made  us  readie  to  our  hands,  able  mid  fit  men  for  the 
ministerial!  function  in  this  Plantation ;  all  of  litem  Graduates, 
allowed  [j n -in  1 1 era,  single  men,  hauing  no  Pnstorall  cures,  nor  ehnrge 
of  children  ;  and,  as  it  were,  every  way  fitted  for  that  workc.  And 
because  God  would  more  grace  this  businesse,  and  honor  his  owne 
worke,  he  prouiiled  us  such   mett  as   wanted   neither  liuiug,  nor 

libertie  of  preaching  at  home:   more  in  my  jmlg nt  haue  they 

answer  for,  who  wanting  both,  will  not  only  not.  go  themselves,  b 
disparage  aud  deprnue  them  that  go.  Hereafter,  when  all  is  settled  in 
peace  and  plcntie,  what  marvell,  if  many  and  greater  than  they  be 
willing  to  goe?  But,  in  the  infancie  of  this  Plantation,  to  put  their 
lines  into  their  hands,  and,  under  the  assurance  of  so  many  dangers 
and  difficulties,  to  denote  thetuselues  unto  it,  was  certainly  a  holy 
;lih1  li.ruiril]  resolution,  and  proceeded  uudouhledly  from  ihe 
blessed  spirit  of  Christ  Jesus,  who  ■'  for  this  cause  appeared  that 
he  might  dissolve  the  works  of  the  divell."  And  though  Satan 
visibly  and  palpably  raignes  there,  more  than  in  any  other  knowne 
place  of  the  world  :  yet  lie  of  courage,  bles-ed  brethren,  "  Uod  will 
treade  Satan  under  your  feet  shortly;"  and  the  ages  to  come 
eternize  your  names  as  the  Apostles  of  Virginia.' 


PocalLUdtEls 
Uken  pri- 
soner by  thu 

English, 


; 


The  foremost  of  these  '  Apostles  of  Vii 
ginia,'  wna  now  to  be  associated  with  Dale 
in  a  work,  which  is  related  by  that  officer 
in  the  letter  already  cited,  and  to  which  I  have  pro- 
mised to  call  the  reader's  attention,  namely,  the  con- 
version to  the  Christian  faith  of  Pocabnntas,  daughter 
of  Powhatan.  The  name  of  this  Indian  princess  is 
already  known  to  the  reader.  About  five  years  before, 
when  she  was  only  twelve  years  old,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  she  bad  seen  tbe  cruelties  inflicted  upon 
Captain  Smith,  then  a  prisoner  in  her  father's  hands. 
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And,  when  tie  was  on  the  point  of  being  put  to  death, 
had  rushed  forward,  and,  with  her  entreaties,  had  saved 
*      A  i    Liter  periods,  also,  she  had,  once   and 
iguin,   risked  her  own  safety,  that  she  might  bring 
i."  U>  the  English  in  their  distress;  warning  them 
from   danger!)  of  which  they  were  nut  aware; 
mid  coming,  in  the  darkness  and  stillness  of  night,  to 
illay  their  hunger  uith  food  which  she  had  procured. 
iud  shameful  act  to  ensnare  and  take 
Captive  one  who  had  rendered  sueh  signal  services  as 
.  and,  although  in  the  end  overruled  for  goud, 
the  contrivers  of  the  scheme  must  bear  the  burden  of 
reproach.     During  the   time  of  Gates's   govern- 
n    1012,  Argall,  desirous  to  regain  from  Pow- 
hatan the    prisoners,   and  arms,  and  working   imple- 
i  at  various  times  lie  had  gained  posses- 
lion,  ascended  the  river  in  a  vessel  of  which  he  was 
commander;  and,  by  a  series  of  stratagems  which  it 
here  to  detail,  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon 
rocabuntas  to  come  on  board,  and  there  made  her 
pban 

object  which  he  had  in  view,  namely,  the  sur- 
twidcr  by  Powliatan  of  the  men  and  property  in  his 
POawsston.  as  the  price  of  his  daughter's  freedom,  was 
fcr  a  lon^  time  delayed.  But,  in  the  following  year, 
Dale   app«  Jinpanied    by    Pocahuntas,  and  a 

;  tack  the  natives,  if  necessary, 
m  the  restitutiou  of  the  English  pri- 
kmtn  and  their  property.  At  first,  the  natives  tried 
to  baAY  him,  sometimes  by  fraud,  and  at  others  by 
but,  finding  resistance  useless,  and  the 
•on*  of  the  Indian  king,  who  had  been  permitted  to 
»'*H  til  ,  having  brought  back  a  favourable  re- 

port of  the  kindness  with  which  she  was  treated,  it 
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Pocahuntas,  however,  returned  no  mo: 

Jlnplixcrt   by 

llie  name  of        to  her  OWnpCOplc 

Kebt'cra. 


Married    to 
.1.  :,n  Rolfe. 


was  agreed  to  make  peace,  upon  the  terms  announced 
by  the  English  commander. 

>re 
During  the  time  which 
had  already  elapsed  since  her  capture,  Dale 
and  "Wlntaker  had  been  careful  to  bring  her  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith.  She  allowed  a  great 
capacity,  as  well  as  an  earnest  desire  for  instruction ; 
and,  after  the  lapse  of  some  months,  made,  at  her  own 
request,  a  public  renunciation  of  the  idolatry  of  her 
country,  and  was  baptized,  receiving  the  name  of 
Eebecca.  An  attachment  also  had  sprung  up  be- 
tween her  and  an  Englishman  named  John 
Rolfe,  who  is  described  as  '  an  honest  gen- 
tleman, and  of  good  behaviour;'  and,  information  of 
this  circumstance  having  been  communicated,  with 
Dale's  approval,  to  her  father  Powhatan,  that  kins; 
sent  an  aged  uncle  of  hers,  Qpaehisco,  and  two  of  his 
sons,  that  they  might  bear  the  tidings  of  his  consent 
to  the  marriage,  and  do  what  was  required  in  his  be- 
half for  the  confirmation  of  it.  The  marriage  was 
celebrated  April  1,  1613 ;  and  Dale,  speaking  of  it  i 
the  letter  which  has  been  before  cited,  says : 

'  Sb«  lines  ciuilly  and  louingly  with  him,  and  I  trust  will  inc 
in   goodness?,  as  the  knowledge  of  God  increase! h  in  her. 
will  goe  into  England  with  mee ;  and,  were  it  but.  the  gaining  i 
this  one  soulf,  I  will  thitike  toy  time,  toile,  and  present  stay  ' 
spent*'.' 

Whitakcr  speaks  in  like  terms  of  the  marriage,  in : 
letter  written  to  a  cousin  of  his,  who  was  a  Clerg 
in  London,  and,— adding  with   gratitude   ai 
upon  Dale,  whom  he  calk  their  '  religious  ant 


"  Smith's  Virginia,  112;  Stith,  129. 
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flwernour,' — vindicates  his  character  from  the  as- 
pwiions  which  some  of  the  Colonists  had  tried  to 
cut  npon  it.  The  letter  closes  with  this  remarkahle 
ptasage: 

hI  miruaik*  much  tliat  any  in  en  of  honest  life  should  feare  the 
trarA  of  the  Magistrate,  which  13  unsheathed  only  in  their  defence. 
Btrt  I  much  more  muse,  that  so  few  of  our  English  Ministers  that 
woe  so  hot  against  the  Surplis  and  subscription,  come  hither  where 
Drither  are  spoken  of*  Doe  they  not  either  wilfully  hide  their 
tadenta,  or  keepe  them  seines  at  home  for  fear  of  loosing  a  few 
|»miin  i  ?  Be  there  not  any  amongst  them  of  Moses  his  mimic, 
ixl  of  the  Apostles,  that  forsooke  all  to  follow  Christ?  But  I 
them  to  the  Iudge  of  all  hearts,  and  to  the  King  that  shall 
aoery  one  according  to  the  gaine  of  his  talent.  But  you, 
ay  eoacn,  hold  fast  that  which  you  haue,  and  I,  though  my  promise 
rf  three  yeeres  seruice  to  my  Countrey  he  expired,  will  abide 
hi  tcj  vocation  here  until  I  be  lawfully  called  from  hence.  And 
■  betaking  ns  all  unto  the  mercies  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  I  rest 
tuoer"." 

Pocohuntas  accompanied  her  husband  proc«d.  u, 
aid  Dale  to  England,  when  that  officer,  S'™edr 
Wing  placed  the  affaire  of  the  Colony  in  nuiiaua. 
food  order,  and  left  them  under  the  charge  of  Yeardley, 
i  ernor,  returned  home  in  161C,  They  laaded 
all,  on  the  12th  of  June  ia  that  year;  and 
great  was  felt  and  shown  towards  her  who 

Wne,  under  such  circumstances,  a  stranger  to  these 
atom.  Among  the  first  who  welcomed  her  was  Smith, 
»V»c  life,  in  the  days  of  her  childhood,      „ 

J  '         Tier   recep- 

*e  hud  saved  at  the  hazard  of  her  own ;      tii,n  bv  c"p- 

'        lam  Sinltli, 

tad  whose  wants,  and  the  wants  of  his 
fiomrtrymm,  she  had  so  often  relieved.     Me  was  eager 
:  roduce  her  to  the  notice  of  the  consort  of  Kir;; 
fane*:  and  the  letter  in  which  he  commends  her  to 


*'  Purehos.  h.  1770. 
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the  favour  of  her  Majesty,  and  relates  the  service 
she  had  rendered  to  himself  and  the  Colony  under  hit 
command,  is  not  among  the  least  striking  evidences 
which  remain  to  tell  us  of  the  honest  and  heart;- 
of  that  extraordinary  man.     He  ■was  himself  on 
point  of  embarking  at  that  time  upon  a  voyage  to 
New  England,  and  could  not  stay  to  render  to  Pocs- 
huntas  the  service  which  Bhe  required,  and  so  we] 
served.     He  was  the  more  desirous,   therefore,  that 
she  should  receive  a  gcnerouB  reception  from  i 
who   were   in    authority.     There   is    something  very 
touching  in  the  simple  and  afiectionate    spirit  with 
which  she  received  the  man  who  had  exercised 
wonderful  influence  upon   her  life.     At  first,  Smith 
relates,  she  seemed  disturbed,  aud  unwilling  to  express 
her  thoughts;  hut,  not  long  afterwards,  she  began  to 
speak,  and  called  him  '  Father,' — the  same  title,  slw 
said,  by  which  he  had  addressed  her  own  father,  Pow- 
hatan, when  Smith  had  been  a  stranger  in  his  land. 
And,  when  Smith  hesitated  to  receive  such  a  title  from 
one  who  was  a  King's  daughter,  she  answered ; 

1  Were  you  not  afraid  to  come  into  my  father's  countrie,  AoJ 
cause  fesre  in  him  and  all  his  people  (but  rate),  and  feare  ym  hett 
that  I  should  call  you  father?  1  tell  you  then  I  will,  and  you  shall 
call  mee  childe,  and  so  1  will  be  for  euer  and  euer  your  countriemu. 
They  did  tell  us  always  you  were  dead,  and  I  knew  no  other  1 
came  to  Plitnotli ;  yet  Powlmtan  did  command  Vitamat<imakkin 
seeke  you,  and  know  the  truth,  because  your  countriemcA  ' 
much  SV 


"  Smith's  Virginia,  121.    Of  the  Indian  mentioned  in  the  ( 
letter.  Smith  further  says,  that  he  was  '  one  of  Powhatan's  Cctuto 
being  amongst  them  held  an  understanding  fellow;  the  king  ] 
posely  sent  him,  as  they  say,  to  number  the  people  here,  and  tnft 
him  well  what  wee  were  and  our  state.     Arriving  at  Plim ■  ■! Ii.  | 
cording  to  hia  detections,  Le  got  a  long  sb'cke,  whereon  by  noti 
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Diwn  the  arrival  of  Pocohuntaa  in  Lon-      ,   , .   ... 

'  _  And  byliins 

Mn,  the  was  graciously  received  by  Jamea      J«nw  ami 
BU  Queen.     The   Governor   also  of 

Lord  Pe  In  Wsrr,  and  hia  Countess,  re- 
to  welcome  her.  The  Treasurer  and  Com- 
pany of  Virginia  voted  a  suitable  provision  fur  her- 
ielf  and  for  her  child;  and  Purchas  reports  of  her, 
lattihe 

M  n-it  imely  aecurtotne  ticnelfe  to  ciuilitlo,  bat  still  carried  her- 
iHt  u  the  dauchtcr  of  a  King,  and  was  accordingly  respected,  not 
ariy  by  thi-  Company,  which  allowed  provision  for  herselfe  and  her 
*»».  t.nt  of  dhktn  particular  persona  of  honor,  in  their  hopeful! 
■I  by  Ler  to  adnance  Christian]  tie.' 

Purchaa  names  especially  the  then 

Buhfip  of  London,  Dr.  King. 

Many  and  great  advantages,  it  might  have   been 

ild  have  followed  the  return  of  Pocnliuntas 

i,  had  she  been  permitted  to  Bhow  to  her 

ooaatrvtn.il  the  reality  of  that  truth  which  had  guided 

lad  refreshed  her  own  spirit.     But  it  was  the  will  of 

she  should  not  return  thither.    Her  husband 

i  nry  and  Eeeorder  General  of  Vir- 

;  and.  irhi  -  on  the  point  of  embarking 


i  did  tfatnk  lii  hnue  kept  the  number  of  all  the  men  he  could  we, 
t  *■»«   fpii.lik    M.,irii    of  that  taske:  Comming  to  London, 
by   chance    I    nii-f   him,  liauing  renewed  our  nnpmirifance 
wrre  desirous  tu  heare  and  see  his  behauiour,  hi ■■•  told 
tun  did  hul  him  t<>  limit'  no  out,  to  shew  him  our  Gad, 
g>,  Quecnc,  and  Prince.  1  so  much  had  told  them  of;  Con- 
-t  1  could  ;  the  King  I  heardehe  had 
lould  tee  when  he  would;  liedi:. 
>  II  umitanees  he  wa-  satisfisd  be  had: 

i  a*  r»plyed  urry  aadly,  Yon  gam'  Powhatan  a  white  dog,  which 
I  Cad  a»  himnelfe,  but  your  King  gnue  me  DOtUflfi  and  I 
•  than  T<>ur  white  d 

■  9 
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with  him  for  her  native  land,  in  the  beginning  of  tie 
year  1616-7,  she  died.  In  the  quaint,  bub  emplmti'- 
language  of  Purchas, 

1  She  came  at  Granesend  to  her  end  and  graue,  lianini;  gbttn  f 
demonstration  of  her  Christian  sinceririe,  as  the  first  fruits  of  Vir- 
ginian conuersion,  leaving  hero  a  godly  memory,  and  the  hopes  C 
her  resurrection,  her  soule  aspiring  to  see  and  enioy   presently  in 
heaven,  what  here  shee  had.  ioyed  to  heare  and  beleeue  of  be*  ! 
loued  Sauiour1'.' 

The  government  of  Dale  was  marked 
tween  the  "  by  other  events  too  important  to  be  over- 
t&jSiiS'1  looked,  the  relation  of  which  has  been 
KiUenunu  purposely  deferred,  in  order  that  it  might 
™  North  jKjt  interrupt  the  course  of  the  above  nar- 
rative ;  namely,  the  proceedings  of  the 
English  towards  the  French  and  Dutch  settlements 
which  were  now  forming  in  some  of  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces. 

As  early  as  the  year  1524,  Verazzano,  a  Florentine, 
had  been  sent  forth  by  the  French  monarch,  Francis  I., 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  those  regions ;  and,  from 
the  country  now  called  Carolina,  along  the  whole  coast 
of  the  great  American  continent,  as  far  as  fifty  de- 
grees of  north  latitude,  that  bold  and  persevering 
mariner  extended  his  search,  and  called  the  land  New 
France.  In  1534,  Jaques  Cartier  was  commissioned 
by  the  same  King,  to  survey  accurately  the  est 


11  Pnrchas,  i\,  ITJi ;  Stith,  140.    I  have  been  favoured  I 
Rev.  Robert  Joynes,  the  present  Rector  of  Graveaend,  with 
simile  copy  of  the  entry  of  her  death  in  the  Register  of  that  1 
'  1G1G,  March,  21.     Rebecca  Rolfe,  wytfe  of  Thomas  Rolfe, 
a  Virginia  lady  borne  was  buried  in  ye  Chauncell."     For  the  notico 
of  her  descendants,  see  p.  249, past. 
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gulf  which  now  bears  the  name  of  St.  Lawrence1*; 
and,  four  years  afterwards,  on  expedition  was  fitted 
out  with  t lie  view  of  planting  a  French  settlement 
upon  its  coast.     The  troubles  of  France,  during  the 

nder  of  the  16th  century,  prevented  the  work  of 

colonization  from  making  any  progress.     But,  upon 

termination,  it  soon  advanced.     Thus,  iu  1598, 

ni  Henry  IV.  issuing  Ilia  commission  to  tho  Mar- 
quis do  la  Roche  to  plant  a  settlement  in  the  same 
quarter ;  and,  although  the  enterprise  consequent  upon 
that  commission  foiled,  another  was  granted  by  the 
tame  king  to  Dc  Jfonts,  to  be  governor  of  all  that 
part  of  America,  which  lies  between  the  40th  and 
•V'A  It  degrees  of  north  latitude ;  and  also  to  establish 
i  'olony  in  the  province  of  Acadie,  now  Nova 
Scotia".  It  wiO  be  remembered  that  these  limits 
include  a  large  portion  of  the  territory  assigned,  in 
160G  g  James  I.  to  the  Virginia  Company; 

and.  siDce  the  language  of  the  English  Charter  pro- 
fcaaed  only  to  deal  with  such  countries  as  were  not,  at 
I  dally  possessed  by  any  Christian  prince 
or  people,'  his  assignment  was,  upon  the  lace  of  it,  so 


Bakluit,  hi-  260-364;  Purchas,  iv.  1003 — 1000.    In  Sharon 
Jruiil,  Ix.  4"5 — 477.  >»  given  a  lurious  and 
n.i|>er.   which   thiii  indefatigable  historian  lias  derived 
from  lite  collection  of  Smte  Letters,  made  by  Ribieres  in  ltififi,  and 
eilibi  mi  1I1  b;i    him  10  r^tbert,  the  minister  of  Louis  XIV. ;  viz.  a 
ten.  1  Provisions  Decenary  for  the  Vessels  which 

Ms  to  send  into  Canada.'     The  squadron  was  to  eon- 
I  of  si*  HBKas ;  and  iimorig  the  persons  re-quired  to  go  on  board 
1  Coarohmon,  with  all  things  necessary  for  Divine  Service.' 
I  vitirc  this,  an  one  of  the  many  evidences  to  be  found  of  the  care 
<tuf>Uyrd  by  Roman  Catholic  rulers,  for  the  efficient  propagation  of 
uWir  frith  and  worship  in  foreign  lands. 
*•  Puirhas,  ir.  1 1 
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far  invalid.  It  haa'  been  argued,  indeed,  by  some 
writers,  that  the  title  of  the  English  to  the  eounl 
rested  upon  the  original  commission  which  Henry  V 
bad  granted  to  the  Cabots,  and  which  bad  new  r  b 
superseded.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  terms  of  tl 
commission  were  not  carried  into  eifeet  by  those  on 
whom  it  was  conferred  ;  and,  that,  although  the  Eng- 
lish Bag,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Cabots,  was  tlie 
iirst  BlIBign  of  European  power  which  ever  visited  tk 
shores  of  North  America,  it  was  no  where  Bet  up  by 
them  as  a  token  of  permanent  sovereignty  in  the  Neif 
World.  Moreover,  no  reference  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Patents  of  Elizabeth  or  James,  to  any  inchoate  right 
possessed,  or  claimed  to  be  possessed,  by  the  British 
Crown  in  those  regions.  And  yet,  some  such  refer- 
ence must  have  been  made,  if  the  enterprise,  encouraged 
by  Henry  VII.,  had  led  to  any  definite  results.  It 
must  be  admitted,  therefore,  that  the  limits,  assi 
under  the  English  Charter  of  1606,  embraced  a  large 
portion  of  the  territory  already  claimed  by  the  French, 
under  their  charter  of  1603.  And  not  only  did  the 
French  precede  us  in  putting  forth  fbi'tuaUy  their  pre- 
tensions to  that  country;  they  preceded  us,  likewi 
in  the  actual  possession  of  a  part  of  it.  So  nctii 
were  they  in  the  prosecution  of  their  designs,  that,  i. 
1605,  they  settled  the  town  of  Port  Royal,  in  Aeadie"; 
and,  in  1608, — the  year  after  that  which  had  wit- 
nessed the  building  of  James  Town  by  the  English, 
amid  the  savannahs  of  Virginia, — they  kid  the  foun- 

!T  It  is  sitimtril  in  Int.  44°  4"',  nmt  IhiTefore  ju.-l  within  the  pre- 
scribed limits  »f  the  English  Charter,  and  is  now  called  Annapolis, 
IVniii  it:-  [living  been  ceded  by  the  French  to  this  country,  during 
tin-  reign  of  Queen  Anne.     The  capital  of  Maryland  is  also  < 

AljMJlpvili  *. 
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dations  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  upon  the  banks  of  the 

From  the  commencement,  indeed,  of 

•  •    17th   century,  the  attention  of  the  French  had 

directed  to  tiuvt  quarter,  by  the  reports  of  their 

mtryman,    the  celebrated  navigator,  Champluin ". 

From   Aeadie  and  Canada,  they  gradually  extended 

tbeir  settlements  to  that  province  which  is  now  known 

by  the  name  of  Maine,  iu  the  United  States  ;  and 

every  where  the  efforts  of  the  French  Seigneurs  were 

Reported  by  the  zeal  and  piety  of  laborious  Jesuits. 

But  the  French  were  not  the  only  Europeans  who, 
sit  tli in   time,   were  seeking  habitations  in  the   New 
World.     The   Dutch  East  India  Company  had  sent 
uut  thither,  in  1609,  nt  his  owu  solicitation,  Henry 
s,  probably,  by  birth  a  British  subject, 
■d  bad,  certainly,  until  that  period,  been  always  in 
niuiit  of  British  merchants.     The  main  ob- 
ject of  Hudson's  search  was  a  northern  passage  to  the 
Ei»i   Indies  ;  and,  having  been  battled  iu  his  attempts 
toja-ii  le  way  by  the  north-east,  he  turned  to 

lb  opposite  quarter,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some,  chan- 
nel which  might  connect  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific 
Ocean.     In  the  prosecution  of  this  purpose,  he  dis- 
ul  entered  into,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
inijtMitir  river  which  now  bears  his  name.     The  report 
which  he  made  to  the  Dutch  of  his  discovery  induced 
tbem  to  claim  possession  of  the  country  :  and,  in  101U, 
ttcy  fitted  out  a  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a 
bade  with  it ;  and  erected  some  stations  on  Manhattan 
■laud,  on  the  southern  extremity  of  which  the  ciu  of 
io w  built. 
inga  of  these  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the 

««  Purchas,  iv.  1603-  IMS. 
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Ercnch  and  Dutch  soon  reacted  the  ears  of  the 
Hah  in  Tirginin.     And,  deeming  thetn  encroachments 
upon  the  English  territory,  Argall,  in  1613,  destroy 
the  French  settlement  which  had  just  been  eatablial 
upon  the  coast  of  Maine  ;  and,  afterwards,  procee' 
to  Acadie,  plundered  Port  Boyal  and  St.  Croix 
brought  away  with  him  a  ship  and  pinnace,  which  bad 
recently  arrived  from  Prance,  laden  with  provisions 
and  clothing2'. 

On  his  return  from  this  expedition,  Argall  landed 
upon  the  island  of  Manhattan,  to  vindicate  it,  in  the 
Dame  of  England,  from  the  claim  which  Holland  had 
put  forward. 

These  transactions  are  worthy  of  notice,  as  marking 
the  earliest  collision  of  European  interests  in  the  great 
continent   of  the   "West.     They   led  not,  it  is  true, 
to  any  immediate  rupture  between  those  parent  na- 
tions, whose  children  were  thus  seeking  to  thrust  B 
another  aside.     But  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  li 
shadows  of  the  coming  hostility  which  was  pursued  in 
it  later  age,  and  turned  the  New  World  into  a  1 
Held,  on  which  the  armies  of  the  Old  contended  for 
the  mastery. 


z 


YeurdJey, 
succeeded  by 

.\v:m;|- 


Teardley,  who  had  been  left  in 
of  the  Colony,  when  Dale  returned  to 
England,  in  1016,  was  succeeded,  in  the 
beginuing  of  the  next  year,  by  Argall,  whose  name  baa 
already  been  brought  before  the  reader.  Argall  waa  a 
relation  of  the  Treasurer,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  and  a 
friend  of  Lord  Kich,  afterwards  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 

■''  Purehas,  it.  QUI— 595.  176S;  Smith's  Virginia,  ]lj;  Bui. 
croft's  History  of  the  United  States,  i.  MB.  ii.  M4;  Holmat't 
American  Annals,  i.  \4!i. 
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a  nobleman,  whose  factious  and  grasping  spirit  was 
already  creating  an  influence  fatal  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  Company.  Bolfe,  the  widowed  husband  of  Poca- 
huntas,  accompanied  Argall  as  secretary,  leaving  his 
infant  son  under  the  charge  of  Sir  Lewis  Stukely.  The 
infamous  conduct  towards  Ralegh,  of  which  Stukely 
was  soon  afterwards  guilty,  so  drew  down  upon  him 
the  indignation  of  the  public,  that  young  Bolfe  was 
removed  from  his  protection,  and  placed  under  the 
charge  of  his  uncle  who  lived  in  London.  After  his 
education  had  been  there  completed,  he  went  and 
settled  in  Virginia;  where  he  became  a  person  of 
fortune  and  distinction,  and  left  a  long  line  of  de- 
scendants M. 

The  settlement  of  James  Town,  under  Teardley's 
administration,  had  greatly  fallen  back  from  the  pros- 
perous state  in  which  it  had  been  left  by  Dale.  Ac- 
cording to  Argall's  report,  the  public  works  and 
buildings  had  all  fallen  into  decay ;  only  a  few  houses 
were  fit  for  habitation ;  the  Church  was  converted  into 
a  store-house;  the  market-place  and  streets  were 
planted  with  tobacco;  and  the  Colonists  scattered 
about  in  all  directions. 

It  is  possible  that  Argall  may  have  de-     Hi8  aeS90lic 
scribed  this  state  of  things  in  stronger      mle- 
terms  than  it  deserved,  in  order  to  contrast  it  with 

'•  Stith's  Virginia,  145.  Stith  adds  that  Rolfe  '  left  behind  him 
an  only  daughter,  who  was  married  to  Col.  Robert  Boiling;  by 
whom  she  left  an  only  son,  the  late  Major  John  Boiling,  who  was 
father  to  the  present  Col.  John  Boiling,  and  several  daughters, 
married  to  Col.  Richard  Randolph,  Col.  John  Fleming,  Dr.  William 
Gay,  Mr.  Thomas  Eldridge,  and  Mr.  James  Murray.  So  that  this 
remnant  of  the  imperial  family  of  Virginia  which  long  ran  in  one 
■ingle  person,  is  now  increased  and  branched  out  into  a  very  nu- 
merous progeny.' 


Alia 
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the  prosperity  which  he  reported  as  the  result  of  hi 
own  administration.     But,  be  this  as  it  may,  there  i 
no  doubt  that  Argall's  despotic  and  extortionate  ruL  - 
speedily  involved   the  Colony  in   greater   difficultie 
than  those  which  he  found  upon  his  arrival.     He 
forced  without  mercy  the  rigorous  enactments  of  mar- 
tial law;    and,  in  one  particular  instance,  in  whie'i 
Brewster,  an  agent  of  Lord  De  la  Warr,  was  con-— 
cerned,  the  Clergy  were  constrained  to  come  forward     ^> 
in  conjunction  with  some  of  the  leading  members  ol 
the  Court  by  which  he  had  been  tried,  and  inte 
for  his  life,  against  the  cruel  and  unjust  condemn 
tion  passed  upon  him  by  Argall.     They  succeeded 
far  as  to  obtain  permission  for  Brewster  to  return 
England ;  and  the  examination,  whicli  the  Council  at 
home  were  led,  in  consequence,  to  make  into  the  whoia 
subject,  led  speedily  to  the  abolition  of  this  hiitefidL- 
law3'. 

Thertemii  A  There  was  one  man,  indeed,  Lord  De  la^- 

w«r,  ilf  ''      "Warr,  whose  authority,  could  it  have  been- 
1618,  exercised  by  him  in  person,  would  how 

prevented  the  infliction  of  the  perilous  evils  which  his 
deputies  brought  upon  the  Colony.  But  the  bodily 
illness  which  had  driven  him  away  from  James  Town, 
a  few  mouths  after  he  had  first  landed  there,  con- 
tinued to  wear  down  his  strength ;  and,  in  1618,  bs 

«  Stith's  Virginia,  I4fi— lsri ;  Smith's  ditto,  123.  It  is  observed 
by  Chalmers,  ut  sup.  38,  that  '  this  is  the  first  instance  of  an  appeal 
carried  from  the  Colonies  to  England  ;  and  it  is  equally  remarkable 
that  it  was  made  tr>  thu  Company,  and  not.  to  the  King  in  Council; 
to  whom  appeals  were  not  probably  transmitted  till,  by  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Corporation,  the  reins  of  government  were  grasped  by 
royal  hands  ;  nor  were  they  commonly  prosecuted  till  a  period  sub- 
sequent to  the  restoration,' 
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died.  A  considerable  discrepancy  exists  between  the 
accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us  respecting  his 
death.  Collins  relates  that  it  took  place  whilst  he  was 
returning,  a  second  time,  to  England.  Walpole,  in 
his  Catalogue  of  Boyal  and  Noble  Authors,  adopts 
the  report  that  he  died  at  Wherwell,  in  Hampshire, 
an  estate  which  then  belonged  to  the  family ;  and  ap- 
peals to  the  inquisition  taken  at  Andorer,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  for  proof  of  its  correctness JJ.  On  the 
other  hand,  every  other  authority  concurs  in  stating 
that  he  died  on  his  second  voyage  to  Virginia'3.  Their 
notices,  though  brief,  are  circumstantial.  The  only 
apparent  difference  between  any  of  them  is,  that  Cam- 
den reports  De  la  Warr  to  have  sailed  on  the  7th  cf 
May,  1618 ;  whereas,  Purchas  states  that  his  ship  was 
finished  and  set  forth  in  April.  But  this  difference 
may  easily  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  that  the 
former  refers  to  the  day  of  his  embarkation,  and  the 
latter  to  the  time  when  the  ship  was  in  readiness  for 
sailing.  They  all  agree  however  in  saying,  that,  in 
the  course  of  his  voyage,  he  landed  at  the  island  of 
St.  Michael,  where  he  was  sumptuously  entertained  by 
the  governor ;  and,  that,  sailing  thence,  he  soon  after- 
wards died,  with  thirty  men,  not  without  suspicion 
•of  poison.  Stith,  indeed,  relates  that  he  had  some- 
where seen  an  account  of  his  Lordship  having  died 
about  the  mouth  of  De  la  Warr  Bay,  which  thence 
took  its  name  from  him34.    Had  Stith  related  this  ac- 

"  Collins's  Peerage,  v.  23 ;  Walpole,  ii.  181. 

"  Camden  (quoted  by  Collins  and  Walpole,  ut  sup.) ;  Burke's 
European  Settlements  in  America,  ii.  221;  Stitb's  Virginia,  148; 
Holmes'*  American  Annals,  i.  159 ;  Smith's  Virginia,  124 ;  Pur- 
chas, iv.  1774. 

"  tttth's  Virginia,  p.  148. 
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count  with  any  degree  of  confidence,  it  would  haw 
gone  far  to  establish  its  correctness ;  for  his  attention 
to  historical  details  is  minute  even  to  tediousness. 
But  he  speaks  of  it  only  as  a  vague  report.  And,  ia 
this  instance,  his  information  or  memory  must  evidently 
have  failed  Mm ;  for,  it  has  been  already  remarked, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Appendix  to  Jefferson's 
Virginia35,  that  the  River  and  Bay,  which  now  hear 
the  name  of  Delaware,  were  so  called  from  the  Captain- 
General  of  Virginia,  when  he  put  in  there  on  his  way 
to  England,  in  1611.  In  further  proof  of  the  co; 
ness  of  this  statement,  there  is  still  extant  a  le 
from  Argall  to  Master  Nicholas  Hawes,  dated 
1613,  five  years  before  De  la  Warr's  death,  in  wl 
he  calls  the  Bay  after  the  name  of  that  nobleman 
But,  wheresoever  the  death  of  De  la  Warr 
place,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  griev 
loss  to  the  province,  and  to  the  nation,  which  had 
pointed  him  its  ruler.  To  his  family,  the  privati 
was  rendered  still  greater  by  another  afflicting  • 
which  probably  had  preceded  it,  by  a  few  years, — the 
death  of  his  eldest  son3'.  It  is  stated,  by  the  Author 
of  the  Account  of  the  European  Settlements  in  Ame- 
rica, that,  when  De  la  Warr  was  compelled  by  si 
to  return  from  Virginia,  *  he  left  his  son,  with 


s  way 
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June 
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"  See  p.  221,  ante.  "  Purchas,  it,  1764. 

*'  My  reason  for  thinking  this  probable,  is,  that,  according  to  th* 
inquisition  referred  to  above,  tbe  marriage  of  Lord  De  la  Warr  i 
tbe  daughter  of  Sir  Thonrns  Shirley,  of  Whiaton,  ia  said  to  ' 
taken  plana  in  4-1  Eliz.  1601-2,  and  his  eldest  son  to  ha 
bis  fifteenth  year  at  the  time  of  bis  father's  death.  Colli'  - 
Tbe  eldest  son  therefore,  who  had  bei-n  left  in  Virginia,  in  Kill. 
must  have  hewn  by  a  former  marriage,  although  be  i>  not  I 
in  tbe  J  images. 
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spirit  of  Ha  father,  his  deputy ,8.'  This  son,  I  am  in- 
formed by  the  present  Earl,  was  drowned  on  his  return 
to  England;  and  it  is  supposed  that  all  his  father's 
papers  were  then  lost  with  him.  Thus  not  only  did 
the  choicest  of  England's  nobility  fall,  in  the  effort  to 
plant  her  power  in  the  "West,  but  that  which  would 
have  been  so  precious  in  the  sight  of  their  descendants, 
— their  own  record  of  their  labours, — has  been  lost  for 
ever. 

The  despotic  conduct  of  Argall  soon  led  Yeatdiey 
to  his  recall.  And,  in  1619,  Teardley,  now  ^?edap0"v„ 
Sir  George,  went  out  a  second  time,  with  the  Colony- 
increased  powers,  as  chief  Governor  of  the  Colony. 
His  first  work  was  to  repair  the  miseries  inflicted 
upon  the  settlers  by  the  extortionate  oppression  of  his 
predecessor.  His  second,  was  to  establish  and  con- 
vene a  House  of  Assembly,  consisting  of  representa- 
tives, to  be  sent  from  the  Boroughs  or  Townships  of 
Virginia,  by  whom,  in  conjunction  with  the  Council 
and  Governor,  its  affairs  were  henceforth  to  be  ad- 
ministered. Copies  of  all  their  proceedings  were  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  Council  of  the  Company  at  home, 
who  still  retained  the  power  of  confirming  or  annulling 
the  Acts  of  the  Colonial  Assembly.  James  Town, 
Henrico,  Bermuda  Hundred,  and  four  others,  were 
the  first  Boroughs  which  received  the  right  of  sending 
Burgesses  to  this  Assembly ;  but,  before  the  summer 
of  1619  had  passed  away,  four  more  were  added  to 
the  list ;  so  that  the  whole  number  of  representatives 
was  eleven39.  The  number  of  members  of  the  Council 
appears  to  have  been  unlimited;  and,  among  those 
now  added  to  it,  Francis  "West,  brother  of  the  late 

*"  ii.  220.  "  Stith's  Virguna,  V». 
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of  the   VJl- 
ginia    Coun- 
cil al  tiome. 


Lord  Do  la  Wnt,  again  had  a  place.  He  had  bee 
one  of  tlif  curliest  settlers  of  the  Colony**;  and,  not- 
withstanding  that  more  than  one  of  those  who  tan 
his  honoured  name  had  fallen  under  the  arduous  la- 
hour  of  establishing  it,  he  remained  stedfast  at  his 
post. 

Proceedings  The  securities,  thus  giren  for  the  better 

administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  d 
and  the  additional  barriers  thus  raised  up 
against  oppressive  and  unjust  rule,  are  to  be  traced  to 
the  change  which,  during  the  same  year,  had  taken 
place  among  the  officers  of  the  Council  at  home. 
And  to  the  important  proceedings  consequent  upon 
this  chauge,  the  reader's  attention  must  now  be  di 
rected. 

The  resignation  of  the  office  of  Treasure 
by  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  was  followed  by  the 
election  of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  to  that  im- 
portant post;  and  John  Ferrar  was,  at  the  same  time, 
chosen  Deputy  Treasurer,  in  the  room  of  Alderman 
Johnson.  Difficulties  of  no  ordinary  inagniiude  lay 
before  them.  In  twelve  years,  £80,000  had  been  ex- 
pended ;  aud  a  further  debt  of  upwards  of  £4000  was 
owing  by  the  Company,  The  English  population  of 
the  Colony  consisted  of  about  six  hundred  persons, 
including  women  and  children ;  but,  upon  the  lands 
and  plantation  belonging  to  the  Company,  the  cruelty 
of  Argall's  rule  had  wrought  such  destruction,  thi 
only  three  tenants  were  left ". 

To  reform,  therefore,  the  abuses  which  had  pro- 
duced such  disastrous  consequences  ;  to  set  forward  in 
a  right  direction  the  energies  of  the  people ; 


Sir  Edwin 

Sr  ■  I J  I 
elected  Trea- 
surer. 


I 


: 


"  See  p.  105,  note,  ante. 


41  St.i Ui's  History,  15U. 
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secure  to  thctn,  more  completely,  nil  the  appliances 

ami  means  of  improvement,  were  the  objects  to  which 

r  and  his  associates  directed  their  whole  thoughts. 

Foremost  among  their  schemes  of  high 

and  holy  enterprise,  was  the  erection  of  a     lmhVio'iw 

a  Htnrico,  for  the  training  and      ulimpi. 
educating  the  children  of  the  natives  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  A  Letter  had  already 
issued  by  James  I.  to  the  Archbishops,  autho- 
■  them  to  invite  the  members   of  the   Church 
ghoul   the  kingdom,  to  assist  in  the  prosecution 
and  other  kindred  works  of  piety.     Stith,  who 
m  this  letter",  has  not  given  its  date;  nor  have  I 
been  able  yet  to  ascertain  it  from  any  other  quarter. 
e  found,  indeed,  a  copy  of  the  Letter  itself  in  the 
State  Paper  Office;  but  the  date  is  obliterated.    It  iB, 
re,  the  first  document  of  the  kind,  ever  issued 
in  this  country,  for  the  benefit  of  its  foreign  posses- 
It  bears  upon  its  front  the  most  distinct  and 
ivovnl  of  the  obligation,  laid  upon  a  Christian 
BBpire,  '••>   uphold  and  spread  abroad  the  Christian 
name ;  and,  as  1  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been 
ted  to  public  notice,  I  now  place  it  before  the 
fwJer: 

I  lt«;crend  Father  in  God,  right  trnstie  and  well  bc-loued 
mi  well.     You  haul'  liiurd  itv  tliiitime  of 
!*■><>,  Worthie  men  uur  Subjects  to  plntit  in  Vir- 

F>u  (under  y°  warrant  of  our  Lfes  patents)  People  of  this  King* 
w»»,  aa  well  as  for  y"  enlarging  of  onr  Dominions,  ns  for  [iropn- 
puion  of  je  Gospel!  amongst  Infidrfla  :  wherein  there  k  good 
■JDjnaxt  made,  and  liope  r?l  I'urt  I»t  increase :  so  as  the  undertakers 
</  Dial  Plantation  are  now  in  hand  wlh  the  erecting  of  some 
and  Schooles   for  J"  education  of  y*  ehildiwi  of  those 
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Barbarians  wth  cannot  but  be  to  them  a  very  great  charge, 
aboue  the  expence  w^'1  for  ye  civill  plantation  doth  come  to  t 
In  h"'Ii  wee  doubt  not  but  that  you  and  all  others  who  wish 
to  the  enerease  of  Christian  Religion  will  be  willing  to  give  I 
assistant'L'  and  furtherance  you  may,  and  therein  to  make  exp 
of  the  zeale  and  deuotinn  of  our  well  minded  Subjects,  esp 
those  of  ye  Clergie.  Wherefore  Wee  doe  require  yon,  and  hei 
authorise  you  to  write  y"r  Letters  to  ye  several  I  Bishops  of  ] 
Dioceses  in  y<"  Province,  that  they  due  giue  order  to  the  Miniate 
and  other  zealous  oien  of  their  Dioceses,  both  by  their  owne  i 
ample  in  contribution,  and  by  exhortation  to  others,  to  moue  i 
people  wtrjin  their  seueroll  charges,  to  contribute  to  so  good  a  Wotfa 
in  as  liberall  a  manner  as  they  may,  for  the  better  ad  uancing  whereof 
our  pleasure  is  that  those  Collections  be  made  in  all  the  partkiiiar 
parishes  four  sen  erall  tymes,  wthin  these  two  years  next  coming 
and  that  the  sciterall  accounts  uf  each  parish,  together  wch 
moneys  collected,  be  retourned  from  time  to  time  to  y*  Bishops  ( 
ye  Dioceses,  and  by  them  be  transmitted  half  yearly  to  yon :  anils 
to  be  deliuered  to  the  Treasurer  of  that  Plantation,  to  be  emp 
for  tho  Godly  purposes  intended,  and  no  other,' 

Tims  plainly  did  the  Church  of  England,  speaking 
by  the  mouth  of  her  spiritual  and  temporal  rulera  in 
that  day,  acknowledge  the  sacred  duty  unto  which  sb 
was  bound :  thus  faithfully  did  she  seek  to  anima 
her  children  with  the  desire  to  accomplish  it. 
Measures  to  Upon  the   election  of  Sandys  to 

Henri'™  Col-      Treasurership,  a  sum  of  £1500  had  be 
l8«e-  collected  towards  the  building  of  the 

lege  at  Henrico,  and  more  was  expected.     He  mov 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  urge  onward' 
prosecution  of  the  work  in  the  Diocese  of  Lichfie 
where  there  had   been  some  delay  in   receiving 
proper  warrant  to  make  a  collection.     Authority  \ 
also  given,  at  his  suggestion,  to  set  apart  10,000  ac 
at  Henrico  for  the  College :  and  an  hundred  men  we 
sent  from  England  to  occupy  and  cultivate  the  sail 
who  were  to  receive  one  moiety  of  the  produce  as  the 
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of  their  labour,  and  to  pay  the  other  moiety  to- 
the  maintenance  of  the  College.  Beckoning  a 
Ps  labour  at  that  time  at  £10  a  year,  it  was  esti- 
.  that  these  lands  would  yield  an  annual  income 
iof  £500.  The  College  was  intended  to  be  not  only  a 
place  of  education  for  the  Indians,  but  for  the  English 
also ;  and,  early  in  1620,  George  Thorpe,  a  relation  of 
Sir  Thomas  Dale,  was  sent  out  as  its  superintendent. 
A  further  portion  of  land,  consisting  of  300  acres,  was 
set  apart  for  his  sustenance  ". 

Whilst  these  designs  were  carried  on  at     The    ioug 
the  public  charge  of  the  Virginia  Com-     help  of  pri- 

,  ,  .  .  »»*e  indivi- 

pany,  the  pious  help  of  many  private  in-  duals  to- 
dividuals,  in  furtherance  of  the  same  end,  and  other 
showed  how  ardently  they  desired  to  help  '  e  °  jects' 
the  Colony.  The  Bishop  of  London,  Dr.  King,  had 
himself  collected,  and  paid  in,  £1000  towards  Henrico 
College.  Vessels  for  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, in  the  same  College,  were  presented  by  a 
benefactor  who  has  not  divulged  his  name ;  and  a  si- 
milar offering  was  made  by  another,  whose  name  is 
likewise  unknown,  for  the  use  of  a  Church,  towards 
the  building  of  which  £200  had  been  bequeathed,  in 
1618,  by  a  lady,  named  Mary  Kobinson.  Several 
other  anonymous  gifts  of  Bibles  and  Books  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  for  the  Colony  are  also  reported  ".  More- 
over, the  sum  of  £500  was  forwarded  to  Sir  Edwin 
Sandys, — whom  the  donor,  at  that  time  unknown, 
justly  addressed  as  'The  faithful  Treasurer  of  Vir- 
ginia,' — for  the  purpose  of  training  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  Christian  faith  a  certain  number  of  Indian 
children,  from  seven,  or  under,  to  twelve  years  of  age ; 

"  lb.  162.  "  lb.  171 ;  Purchas,  w.  VJ8S. 
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after  which,  they  were  to  he  brought  up  in  the  know- 
ledge aud  practice  of  some  trade,  until  they  reached 
the  age  of  twenty-one ;  when  they  were,  to  be  admitted 
to  an  equality  of  liberty  and  privileges  with  the  native 
English  of  Virginia.  Eifty  pounda  were  further  given, 
by  direction  of  the  same  benefactor,  to  two  religious 
and  worthy  persons,  who  should,  every  quarter,  examine 
and  certify  to  the  Treasurer  in  Eugland,  the  due  exe- 
cution of  this  design,  with  the  names  of  the  children 
and  of  their  tutors  and  overseers.  At  the  same  time 
that  Sandys  communicated  this  intelligence  to  the 
Council,  he  informed  them  that  he  had  also  received 
sundry  other  assurances  and  promises  of  support.  One 
of  these  has  been  recorded,  a  legacy  of  £300  bv  Ni- 
cholas Ferrar,  the  elder,  for  the  conversion  of  natiTe 
Indian  children  of  Virginia,  and  to  be  applied  to  th»t 
purpose,  as  soon  as  ten  children  were  received  into  the 
College  '». 

Similar  exertions  were,  meanwhile,  going  forward  ia 
Virginia,  for  the  purpose  of  making  these  pious  de- 
signs acceptable  to  her  native  population.  The  old 
Indian  chief  Powhatan,  with  whom  the  English  had 
first  come  into  contact,  "had  died  in  the  same  yew 
with  Lord  De  la  "VVarr,  His  brother  Opitchapau  had 
succeeded  him ;  but,  from  imbecility,  Boon  surrendered 
all  bis  power  into  the  hands  of  a  younger  brother, 
Openehancanough.  With  this  latter  personage,  Yen& 
ley  was  empowered  to  make  a  special  treaty,  and  to 
conciliate  him,  by  every  lawful  means,  in  order  that 
the  introduction  of  the  Indian  children  into  Henrico 
College  might  be  facilitated,  and  the  designs  of  its 
pious  founders  realised.     Others  also,  in  the  provii 
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sought  to  forward  the  Batne  good  work ;  among  whom 
wo  find  a  Clergyman,  named  Thomas  Bargrave,  who 
his  library  to  the  College" 
Amid    these  various  manifestations   of     ReT  Mr 
teat  and  munificence,  one  is  re-     cupeiami, 
which,  although  a  little  later  in  order  of  time, 
bo  completely  identified  in  spirit  and  ohjecfc  with 
just  mentioned,  that  it  may  be  well  noticed  in 
hia  place.     It  was  the  effort  to  establish  a.  Church 
iool  in  Virginia,  by  Copeland,  chaplain  of  the 
oval   James,  East  lodiaman.     Upon  the  return  of 
ressel  to  England  in  1621,  he  had  prevailed  upon 
i  officers  and  crew  to  contribute  £70  towards  this 
Two  benefactions  were  afterwards  given,  one 
of  £30,  and  another  of  £25,  for  the  same  purpose,  by 
ana  whose  names  were  not  known.     Charles  City, 
of  the  new  settlements  of  Virginia,  was  the  place 
led  upon  for  the  erection  of  the  School,  which  was 
i  bo  called  the  East  India  School,  and  to  he  depen- 
Qt  upon   Henrico  College ;    into  which  latter  In- 
>n  the  scholars  were  to  be  received  as  soon  as 
etnrumstances  would  permit.    The  Company  allotted 
1000  acres  of  land  for  the  maintenance  of  the  master 
usher  of  the  School ;  and  Copeland  himself  was 
ated    with   300   acres   in   Virginia.     Workmen 
sent  out,  early  in  the  year  1622,  to  begin  the 
iae". 

*t  these  efforts  were  multiplying     pr0viionfor 

aide  Tor  the  Christian  training  of     ,lilr  clrr"'- 
and  English  children  in  Virginia,  arrangements 
1  began  for  ensuring  a  permanent  maintenance  for 


•*  lb   IM  ;  1'iirchM,  iv.  1"B7. 
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the  Clergy.  Each  Borough  was  constituted  a  distinct 
Parish ;  and,  in  each,  100  acres  of  land  were  set  apart 
for  a  glebe.  These  glebes  were,  in  the  tirst  instance, 
to  be  cultivated  by  six  tenants  placed  on  each  of  them 
at  the  public  expense.  A  further  settlement  also  was 
made,  fop  the  minister's  maintenance,  of  15  cwt.  of 
tobacco,  and  16  barrels  of  eorn,  to  be  raised  yearly  at 
the  rate  of  10  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  a  bushel  of 
per  head,  for  every  man  or  boy  above  sixteen  years  of 
age.  The  value  of  the  produce  so  contributed  w*» 
estimated  at  £200  sterling,— the  highest  amount  of 
stipend  to  be  received  by  any  minister.  If,  in  any 
plantation,  the  quota  required  from  each  person  should 
fail  to  make  up  the  prescribed  amount,  the  individual 
assessment  was  not  to  be  increased,  but  the  minister's 
stipend  to  be  reduced  in  that  ratio.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  should  exceed  it,  then  the  minister's  stipend 
was  not  to  he  enlarged,  but  the  individual  assessment 
to  be  proportionably  diminished  ". 

At  the  time  of  making  these  arrangements  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Clergy,  there  were  only  five  in  the 
Colony"",  a  number  sufficient  for  the  English  popn- 

,a  lb.  173. 

* '  Namely,  Mr.  Whitaker,  Mr.  Stockham,  Mr.  Mease,  Mr.  Bs* 
grave,  and  Mr.  Wickham.  (Uawks's  Virginia,  38.)  The  failliM 
and  zealous  labours  of  the  first  have  been  already  noticed.  Of  B^ 
grave's  desire  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  Henrico  College,  w 
instance  has  just  been  cited  above.  Mease  is  mentioned  by  .Sli1^ 
231,  as  having  lived  ten  years  in  Virginia,  and  drawn  up  an  ans*a 
to  the  calumnies  of  Captain  Butler,  which  will  he  hereafter  nntiwl. 
Upon  Stockham 's  opinions  I  shall  have  to  make-  some  remarks  in 
the  sequel  of  this  chapter.  With  respect  to  Wirkham,  I  hare  not 
yet  been  able  to  obtain  any  further  information,  tban  that 
Dr.  Hawks  has  fornishetl  by  the  recital  of  his  name. 
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iUioa,  had  they  been  all  settled  in  one  place.     But 

>lony  had  now  extended  itself  to  a  distance  of 

iidred  and  forty  miles  on  both  aides  of  the  James 

;  and  a  division,  we  have  seen,  had  been  already 

nude  of  its   territory  into  eleven  Boroughs,  which 

were  to  send  each  its  representative  to  the  House  of 

■Wmbly.     In  each  of  these   Boroughs  or  Parishes, 

thrre  ought  to  have  been  appointed  some  one  autho- 

iiii nister  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  to  bring  homo 

>ing  ordinances  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and 

b«  responsible  for  their  welfare. 

•  this  purpose,  the  Virginia  Council 
male  application  to  the  Bishop  of  London, 
to  wist  them  in  providing  '  pious,  learned, 
»r«l  painful   ministers.'     The  position  of 
Ac  Bishop  in  the  metropolis  would  natu- 
rally have  induced  the  Council,  who  carried  on  all 
proceedings  in  the  same  city,  to    consult   his 
imt,  and  act  under  his  authority,  in  matters  ee- 
l.     And  when,  to  this  circumstance,  is  added 
Jeep   interest  which   Bishop   King  was  known  to 
in  tin'  welfare  of  the  Colony,  and  the  zealous 
ons  which  he  made  for  the  establishment  of  the 
College,  we  may  easily  understand  that   they,  who 
»«t  rcM|)'insilple  for  the  right  management  of  the  pro- 
crould  bo  not  less  auiious  to  obtain  his  help 
Uiaii  be  to   give    it.     lie  was   forthwith      Aml  rhoMIl 
eawen  a  member  of  tho  King's  Council     ttmt" 
la;  and,  so  far,  one  channel  of 

tive  i  o unieation  was  established 

It'  ami  the  Clergymen  whom  he  iniini- 
nat<tl,  and  over  whom  he  was  to  exercise,  as  far  as  it 
tu  practicable,  Episcopal  controul.  But  I  cannot  find 
that  any  oilier  mean  urea  were  adopted,  at  this  time, 
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by  which  Virginia  was  formally  constituted  a  part  of 
the  Diocese  of  London  ". 

Whilst  these  important  arrangement! 
were  going  forward,  others  were  also  pro- 
posed to  the  consideration  of  the  Council,  which  had 
for  their  object,  not  less,  the  permanent  benefit  of  the 
Colony,  by  placing  upon  a  better  footing  the  system  of 
emigration  from  the  mother  country.  To  this  end, 
plans  were  formed,  first,  for  increasing  the  number  of 
tenants  upon  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Company, 
the  College  of  Henrico,  and  the  Governor ;  secondly, 
for  sending  over,  under  proper  supervision,  an  hundred 
boys  and  girls,  as  their  servants  and  apprentices  ;  and, 
thirdly,  the  same  number  of  young  single  women  of 
blameless  reputation,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
riages  with  the  Colonists.  The  expense  of  their 
veyance  was  to  be  defrayed  by  the  Company,  in  ill 
cases  where  the  women  were  married  to  the  tenants 
and  farmers  of  the  public  lands ;  but,  in  the  ease 
their  being  married  to  private  settlers,  the  husl 
was  to  repay  to  the  Company  the  charge  of  his  w 
conveyance  from  England". 
First  tram-  It  had  been  well  for  the  Colony,  if 

Mn*irt'i"tof  surea  avowedly  taken  for  its  welfare  CO' 
Virginia.  \ia\c  proceeded  in  their  course  without 

pediment.  But  the  same  period  witnessed  the  a 
mencement  of  a  system  which  marred  it  grievou 
and  which,  in  other  extensive  portions  of  our  Colonial 


»nof 
con- 
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1,1  '  The  price  of  these  wives,'  adds  Stith,  'was  stated  at  I2fllbs. 
of  tobacco,  and  afterwards  advanced  to  loOlba,,  anil  proportionally 
more,  if  any  of  them  should  happen  to  die  ; — and  it  was  also 
ordered  that  this  debt  should  have  the  precedence  of  all  01 
be  first  recoverable.1     lb.  1 07- 
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empire,  has  since  produced  results  so  full  of  misery, — 
ion  of  convicted  criminals.  Toe  man- 
tier  "fits  commencement  was  aa  tyrannical  and  unjust 
u  ita  subsequent  course  was  ruinous.  It  was  a  punish- 
Bent  utterly  unknown  to  the  common  law  a ;  and,  not 

ie  39tb  year  of  Elizabeth,  is  any  trace  of  it  to 
be  found  in  the  English  Statute  Book.  An  enactment 
ns  then  passed,  '  that  such  rogues  as  were  dangerous 
to  the  inferior  people  Bhould  be  banished  the  realm.' 

halmers  is  of  opinion,  and,  I  think,  rightly,  that 
the  present  measure  was  not  pretended  to  he  justified 
under  that  statute,  hut  is  to  be  regarded  simply  as  an 
let  of  the  toyal  prerogative".  The  Treasurer  and 
■eived  a  letter  from  the  King,  commanding 
them  to  receive  from  the  Knight  Marshall  an  hundred 
'di«o!ul«  persons."  ami  send  them  forthwith  to  Vir- 
ginia. That  sue!)  persons  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
Colony,  by  supplying  it  with  the  means  of  labour,  was 
the  only  plea  attempted  to  be  urged  in  its  behalf.  But 
1  annot  agree  with  Chalmers,  who  thinks  it  was  a 
mirk  of  'tin'  ^ood  sense  of  those  days,'  to  consider 
ttmt  the  labour  of  these  men  '  would  he  more  bene- 
ficial in  an  infant  settlement,  which  had  an  immense 
tilderness  to  cultivate,  than  their  vices  could  possibly 
be  pernicious.'  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the 
friW  produced  by  the  transportation  of  criminals,  ac- 
cording to  the  syBtem  pursued  by  our  own  country, 

pin-,  i.  H7. 

flullMi  in.  at  a  up.  47-     It  may  he  remarked,  that  the  word 

.!'*•*  not  occur  in  any  statute  until  \l)  Car.  II. 

X.  win.  h  empower*  I  lie  Judges  to   transport  for  life  the  moss- 

of  Cumberland   and  Northumberland   to  any  of  his  Mo- 

■  [lowaiiom  in  America.     See  Heport  from  the  Select  Com. 

at* the  II'iuk  of  Commons  on  Transportation,  1831],  p.  iii. 
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have  been  far  greater  than  con  be  compensated  bj 
amount  of  assistance  which  their  labour  has  afford 
to  free  settlers  in  the  same  lands ;  and  that  the  iit 
dignant  remonstrance  of  Franklin  must  remain  for 
ever  a  testimony  against  the  error  committed  by  oar 
Legislature,  when  they  let  '  loose  upon  the  New  World 
the  outcasts  of  the  Old5*.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that,  in  the  instance  now  before  us,  tho  proposal  to 
transport  criminals  to  Virginia,  was  most  unpalattvH 
to  the  Company  ;  but  their  opposition  was  vain.  Not- 
withstanding that  the  Treasurer  represented  to  Mr, 
Secretary  Calvert  the  great  inconvenience  and  expense 
to  which  the  Company  would  be  exposed  by  Bopprjing 
the  means  of  transport  for  these  convicts,  the  King's 
command  was  urgent ;  and  the  embarkation  of  at  least 
fifty  of  the  number,  on  board  the  next  ships  bound 
for  Virginia,  was  absolutely  insisted  upon.  The  histo" 
rian  of  the  Colony  truly  remarks  that  such  arbitrary, 
insulting,  and  oppressive  conduct  was  but  in  accord- 
ance with  many  other  like  acts  committed  by  hio* 
who  then  occupied  the  English  throne.  And  not  les^ 
true  is  his  description  of  the  evils  which  so  speedtf; 
ensued. 


• 


*  It  hath  laid/  he  says,  'one  of  tho   fni-  -,  in  Aincri""-1 

under  just  scamlall  of  bring  a  mere  hell  upon  earth  si,  aliorhtr 
Siberia,  and  only  fit  for  the  reception  of  nialefuclors,  and  the  vilc=( 
of  the  people.' 


44  Report,  nt  sup.  p,  iv. 

15  They  who  hare  examined  the  records  of  our  penal  Colonic 
in  latex  years,  will  remember  with  what  fearful  empha&B  this  very 
phrase  employed  by  Stith  (p.  108),  nearly  a  century  ago,  was  re- 
peated by  one  of  the  wretched  mutineers  in  Norfolk  Island,  in 
1834.  See  Judge  Burton's  Account  of  the  State  of  Religion 
Education  in  New  South  Wales,  p.  258. 
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What  a  melancholy  commentary  upon  these  words 
has  tbe  history  of  our  penal  Colonies,  since  that  pe- 
riod, exhibited ! 

The  same  year,  1620,  which  witnessed 
the  first  transportation  of  convicts  to  Vir- 
ginia, is  remarkable  also  for  the  introduc- 
tion into  the  Colony  of  another  evil,  that 

gro  slavery.     It  is  some  consolation  to  know 
thit  the  authorities  at  home  and  in  tbe  province  seem 
D  any  way,  to  have  invited,  or  prepared  the  way 
■  approach.    It  was,  as  far  as  can  now  he  traced, 
to  act  of  private  cupidity  and  injustice,  committed  by 
»ume  of  the  settlers  in  James  Town,  who  purchased 
y  Negroes  from  a  Dutch  ship,  which  had  put 
for  the  purposes  of  trade i0.     And,  behold, 
from  this  source,  how  deep  a  tide  of  guilt  and  wretched- 
ness has  since  set  in  upon  the  shores  of  that  mighty 
Mtitiuent  ! 

Some  important  changes  now  took  place 

b  the  officen  of  the  Colony.    Veardley's 

?sion  expired  in  1621;  and,  as  he 

faired  that  it  might  not  be  renewed,  Sir 

Francis  Wyat,  whose  high  character  amply 

justified  his  appointment,  was  appointed  to  succeed 

[the  expiration  also  of  Sandys's  period  of 

the  Earl  of  Southampton  was  chosen  Treasurer 

hi  his  room,  much  against  the  will  of  King  James". 

j'U  h]  ic  and  private  reasons  for  displeasure  existed, 

un  the  King'B  part,  against  Southampton,  and  those 

lie    Virginia    Company  who  acted  with 

him.     They  were  of  that  party  which,  in  both  Houses 

of  Parliament,  resisted  most  strongly  the  encroach- 


Wyat  up- 
pointed   Go- 
vernor,  Mart 
.rl    Of 
Southamp- 
ton Trea- 
surer. 
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ments  of  the  royal  prerogatives ;  and,  independently 
of  those  questions  of  general  policy  which  prejudiced 
the  King  against  them,  they  felt  it  their  duty  also  to 
resist  Ida  measures  for  limiting,  first,  the  importation 
of  tobacco  from  Virginia;  and,  secondly,  for  granting 
a  monopoly  of  it  to  certain  favoured  members  of  the 
Company. 

The  arbitrary  imprisonment  of  Sandjl 
by  the  King,  during  the  session  of  Par- 
liament, in  1621,  and  the  arrest  of  South- 
ampton, after  its  dissolution,  are  sHilli- 
ciently  strong  proofs  of  the  hatred  of  the  King  ngainat 
them  ",  and  of  the  mischief  which  he  was  prepared  to 
bring  upon  the  Colony  which  they  supported,  rather 
than  be  thwarted  in  the  prosecution  of  his  own  selGsb 
aims.  The  ascendancy  winch  Spain  had  for  some  time 
acquired  in  the  English  court,  and  which  she  skilfully 
maintained  through  the  agency  of  Goiidomar  her  am- 
bassador, tended  also  to  influence  the  conduct  of 
James ;  insomuch  that  he  scrupled  not  to  counte- 
nance measures,  the  direct  consequence  of  which  was 

fis  Of  the  hatred  entertained  by  James  against  that  nobleOU 
and  his  associates,  some  striking  instances  occur  in  a  Tract,  printed 
in  London,  1 60 1,  and  entitled  'A  Short  Collection  of  the  most 
remarkable  passages  from  the  Originall  to  the  Dissolution  of  the 
Virginia  Company/  A.  speech  of  the  King,  for  example,  is  there 
recorded  (p.  4),  in  which  he  swore  that  '  the  Virginia  Company  waa 
n  Beminary  for  a  seditious  Parliament ;'  and,  upon  another  OOc 
when  the  period  of  Sandys's  ottice  had  expired,  and  the  Company 
were  anxious  to  reappoint  him,  but  the  King  objected  to  him, 
Lords  Pembroke  and  Southampton  waited  upon  his  Majesty  fur  the 
purpose  of  removing,  if  they  could,  his  objection.  But  lie  refused 
to  listen  to  their  appeal,  declaring  Sandys  *  his  greatest  enemy,' 
and  that  *  ho  could  hardly  think  well  of  whomsoever  was  his  friend; 
and  all  this  in  a  furious  passion,  returning  no  other  answer  hut 
'  Choose  the  devil!,  if  you  will,  but  not  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,'  pp.  7,  H. 
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the  Spanish  Colonies  to  the  prejudice  of 
To  relate  the  various  proceedings  which 
owe  out  of  this  stnte  of  thingB,  falls  more  within 
At  pi  F  the  general  historian  than  mine.     I 

wily  refer  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
fraudable  difficulties  which  the  real  friends  of  Vir- 
ginia had  to  encounter  in  that  day. 
Wviii  carried  out  with  him  from  England 
Ordinance  for  the  eonstitntion  of  a 
Council  of  Slate J*,  as  well  as  regulations 
fur  the  Genera!  Assembly.  He  was  en- 
trusted also  with  certain  Articles  of  Instruction,  the 
*i«di)[n  and  piety  of  which  are  very  remarkable.  The 
fart  recommendation,  addressed  therein  to  the  Go- 
TOuor  unA  Council  in  Virginia,  is, 

tike  into  their  especial  regard  the  service  of  Almighty  God, 
I  Hi*  divine  Laws  ;  anil  that  the  people  should 
tnined  up  in  true  religion  and  virtue.     And  since  their  endea- 

W«t»,  fur  tl .ial)li>ihtueiit  of  the  honour  and  right)  of  the  Church 

«ad  Ministry,  had  riot  yet  taken  due  effect,  they  were  required  to 
nvptoy  tln-ir  almost  tare  to  advance  all  things  appertaining  to  the 
**nirr«i,.i  Ajiminiatratiofl  of  Divine  Service,  according  to  the  form 
Atrifilinp  "f  tiie  Church  of  England  ;  carefully  to  avoid  all 
and  ia-i-.il.—  iitiv  cities,  which  only  tended  to  the  disturbance 
Mid  unity  ;  and  to  cause  that  the  Ministers  should  be  duty 
and  muiu  tat  tied,  and  the  Churches,  or  plnees  appointed 
rrioe,  decently  accommodated,  according  to  former 
III  that  behalf.  They  were,  in  the  next  place,  commanded  to 
the  people  in  due  obedience  to  the  King ;  to  provide  that 
might  he  equally  administered  to  all,  as  near  as  could  he, 
■he  form*  mid  constitution  of  England  ;  to  prevent  all 
.  to  the  perversion  or  delay  of  justice ;  to  protect 
>rn  injury  and  oppression  ;  and  to  cultivate  peace  and 
Mi  them,  as  far  as  it  should  be  consistent  with  the 


Ordinance,  dated  July  24,  1621,  is  given  at  length  by 
i  hi»  Appendix,  No.  iv. 
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honour  of  the  nation  and  safety  of  the  people. — They  farther  pressed 
upon  them,  in  a  particular  manner,  the  using  all  probable  means  of 
bringing  over  the  natives  to  a  love  of  civility*  unci  to  the  knowleilfifl 
of  God  and  Uia  true  religion.  To  which  purpose,  they  obserml  tt 
them,  that  the  example  given  by  the  English  in  their  own  persona 
and  families  would  be  of  singular  and  chief  moment  :  that  it  wnolit 
be  proper  to  draw  the  In-^t  Ji^msi-il  anions:  ihe  Indians  to  r 
and  labour  with  our  people,  for  a  convenient  reward  ;  that  thereby 
heing  reconciled  to  a  civil  way  of  life,  and  brought  to  a  m»h  of 
God  and  religion,  they  might  afterwards  become  instruments  in  die 
general  conversion  of  their  countrymen,  so  much  desired :  that  each 
Town,  Burruugli,  and  Hundred,  ought  to  procure  by  just  meann 
certain  number  of  their  children,  to  be  brought  up  in  the  first 
elements  of  literature  :  That  the  most  towardly  of  these  should  1m 
fitted  for  the  College ;  in  building  of  which  they  purposed  to  pro- 
ceed, as  soon  as  any  profit  arose  from  the  estate  appropriated  to  that 
use ;  and  they  earnestly  required  their  utmost  help  and  furtherani£> 
in  that  pious  and  important  work  ;  not  doubting  the  particular 
blessing  of  God  upon  the  Colony,  and  being  assured  of  the  lore  of 
all  good  men,  upon  that  account  eV 


o( 

j  . 


Besides  these  Instructions,  there  were  others,  t' 
encourage  the  growth  of  corn,  vines,  and  mulberry- 
trees,  and  the  breed  of  silkworms,  and  to  establish 
the  manufacture  of  silks.  Every  effort  was  made  to 
forward  these  designs,  not  only  on  account  of  tbe 
profit  expected  from  them,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of 
discouraging,  as  far  as  possible,  the  growth  aud  ex- 
portation of  tobacco,  which  'besides  many  unnecessary 
expenses,'  as  the  King  writes  in  a  letter  to  Southamp- 
ton, '  brings  with  it  many  disorders  and  inconue- 
mences  *V  Such  language  was  reasonably  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  author  of  the  Counterblast  to  Tol 
but  not  by  his  edicts  could  the  growth  of  the  staple 
produce  of  Virginia  be  restrained. 

"VVyat  was  also  the  bearer  of  regulations  for 
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conduct  of  the  General  Assembly,  which  provided 
that  no  Ordinance  passed  by  it  should  be  valid,  until 
it  had  been  ratified  in  a  General  Quarterly  Court  of 
the  Company  in  England ;  and  that  no  orders  of  the 
Court  at  home  should  bind  the  Colony,  unless  ratified 
in  the  same  manner  in  its  General  Assembly.  In  the 
administration  too  of  justice,  it  was  provided,  that  the 
laws,  customs,  and  manner  of  trial  observed  in  Eng- 
land should  be  the  model  for  their  imitation. 

The  members  of  the  London  Council  came  for- 
ward voluntarily  with  private  subscriptions  to  promote 
the  enterprises  which  they  thus  recommended.  And 
in  this,  as  in  every  other  work  intended  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Colony,  Southampton  and  Sandys  still 
occupied  the  foremost  place  M.  So  active  were  they 
in  their  efforts  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  Colony, 
and  so  acceptable  to  the  public  mind  were  the  condi- 
tions which  they  annexed  to  grants  of  land  throughout 
the  province,  that  not  less  than  fifty  patents  for  new 
settlements  were  issued  in  1621 ;  and,  in  that  and  the 
two  preceding  years,  more  than  3500  persons  emi- 
grated to  Virginia63. 

Of  these,  some  were  Puritans.  And  the  Kind  treat- 
kind  treatment  which  they  received,  at  the  p^'an1 
hands  of  English  Churchmen  already  set-  «ettier». 
tied  in  Virginia,  is  worthy  of  remark,  not  only  for  its 
own  sake,  as  a  token  of  the  generous  spirit  which  then 
animated  the  members  of  our  communion  in  that 
country ;  but  also  for  the  sake  of  the  contrast  which 
it  exhibits  to  the  cruel  intolerance  of  the  Puritans 
themselves,  when  they  set  foot,  a  few  years  afterwards, 

•»  Stith's  Virginia,  195—198. 
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La  New  England.  It  may  be  regarded,  too,  as  the 
evidence  of  a  charitable  and  humane  spirit  on  the  part 
of  those  who  chiefly  influenced  the  counsels  of  th 
"Virginia  Company  at  home.  For  we  learn  from  Rapin 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  rigorous  measures  adopts 
towards  the  Puritans  by  Archbishop  Bancroft,  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  many  had  resolved  to  go  nnd 
settle  in  Virginia,  and  some  had  actually  departed; 
but  that  he,  'seeing  abundance  more  were  ready  to 
take  the  same  voyage,  obtained  a  Proclamation,  com- 
manding them  not  to  go  without  the  King's  licence1".' 
To  insist  upon  Buch  a  condition  was,  according  to  the 
policy  then  pursued,  to  forbid  the  emigration  of  the 
Puritans  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  instances  of  overmuch 
severity,  to  which  I  have  already  adverted  in  my  notice 
of  Bancroft's  character,  as  aggravating  the  very  dan- 
gers which  he  sought  to  repel.  This  royal  procla- 
mation must  evidently  have  been  no  longer  in  force, 
or  its  conditions  must  have  been  relaxed ;  or  not  a 
single  Puritan  would  have  been  found  amid  the  thou- 
sands who  now  emigrated  to  Virginia.  It  is  true  that 
the  Church  of  England  was  no  less  avowedly  esta- 
blished in  that  Colony  than  at  home ;  and,  if  the 
enactments  concerning  it  bad  been  literally  enforced, 
the  Puritan  would  have  found  no  resting-place  within 
its  borders.  But  abundant  evidence  has  been  laid 
before  the  reader  to  prove,  that,  whilst  the  letter  of 
the  Colonial  Law  was  the  echo  of  that  pronounced  by 
the  despotic  Courts  then  existing  in  the  mother- 
country,  its  spirit  was  mild  and  equitable.  With  the 
single  exception  of  Argall'a  government,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  province  had  been  distinguished  by 
gentleness  and  meekness  of  wisdom. 

M  lUpin'a  England,  X.  312;  Neal's  Puritans,  i.  -138. 
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J  am  anxious  that  the  reader  should  bear      „. 

•n  mind,  because  by  some  writers      ■•u«iioni  of 
i     11  i  JeflVriou. 

tity  have  been  left  wholly  unnoticed,  and 
by  others  unfairly  represented.    Jefferson,  for  example, 
in  his  Notes  on  the  State  of  Virginia,  speaking  of '  the 
first  settlers  in  this  country,'  says  that  they 

'were  emigrant 9  from  England,  of  the  English  Chureh,  just  at  a 
pint  of  time  when  it  was  flushed  with  complete  victory  over  the 
rebciou?  of  nil  other  persuasions.  Possessed,  as  they  became,  of 
tie  yowera  of  making,  administering,  and  executing  the  laws,  they 
iBOwetl  equal  intolerance  in  this  country  with  their  Presbyterian 
brethren,  who  had  emigrated  to  the  northern  govern  meat.' 

He  tries  to  bear  out  this  gross  misstatement  of  facts, 
by  citing  instances  of  persecution  in  Virginia,  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century,  when  the  Church 
wm  encumbered,  and  well-nigh  laid  prostrate  by  heavy 
triaJti ;  and  passes  over,  in  complete  silence,  the  records 
which  we  ore  now  reviewing.  Not  content  with  this 
luppression  of  the  truth,  he  hesitates  not  to  deny  to 
the  Church  in  Virginia  the  only  credit  which  might 
bt  claim*,  i!  for  her,  amid  the  difficulties  which  tempted 
her  afterwards  to  resort  to  Bevere  measures.  He  ad- 
mits, that,  in  all  the  persecutions  laid  to  her  charge, 
"oo  capital  execution  took  place,  as  iu  New  England;' 
bat  aiserts  that 

'it  ni  not  owing  to  the  moderation  of  the  Church,  or  spirit  of  the 
Lwi»t*ture,  a«  may  be  inferred  from  the  taw  itself,  but  to  historical 
caromrtjuiei-s  which  have  not  been  handed  down  to  us  *'.' 

Thu»  boldly  has  this  writer  dared  to  tamper  with 
before  him.     Bancroft,  indeed,  in  his  valua- 
ble History  of  the  Colonization  of  the  United  States, 
Km  given   a   totally   different   account.      Consulting 
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carefully  the  original  authorities,  and  giving  the  Tesulti 
of  his  enquiries  with  a  clearness  and  energy  which,  1 
believe,  has  never  been  surpassed,  he  fully  admits,  that, 
at  this  time  (1620),  'Virginia  was  a  refuge  evea  foi 
Puritans ;'  that  the  invitation  from  '  the  souths 
planters,'  ten  years  afterwards,  '  to  the  people  of  Ne 
Plymouth  to  abandon  the  cold  and  sterile  clime  of  New 
England,  and  plant  themselves  iu  the  milder  region 
on  Delaware  Bay,'  was  '  a  plain  indication  that  Puri 
tans  were  not  then  molested  in  Virginia  ;'  and,  last  i 
all,  he  distinctly  confesses, 

1 1  know  of  no  act  of  cruel  persecution  that  originated  amoi 
men  who  were  settlers  in  Virginia  when  left  to  themselves;  I 
the   days   of  John   Smith,    I   think   the   Virginians  were  alfl 
tolerant 8a.' 

Having  made  this  open  and  distinct  avowal,  certain 
the  truth  further  demanded  of  Bancroft, — if  he  noticed 
Jefferson's  perversion  of  facts  at  all, — to  have  spokea 
out  plainly  in  condemnation  of  it ;  and  not  to  have 
varnished  it  over  by  saying,  as  he  has  done  in  the  last 
mentioned  passage,  that  it  was  a  mode  by  which  Jeffer- 
son, '  in  his  benevolence,  palliated  New  England  cruel- 
ties,' Strange  benevolence  !  to  palliate  deeds  of  blood, 
by  disparaging  the  motives  of  those  who  refused  to  lay 
so  heavy  a  burden  of  guilt  upon  their  souls !  Were  it 
not  for  Bancroft's  admiration  of  Jefferson,  and  his 
hearty  agreement  with  him  in  many  of  his  views,  we 
might  well  have  mistaken  these  words  for  the  expres- 
sion of  most  keen  and  cutting  irony. 

But  to  return  to  our  narrative.  The  fleet,  which 
carried  out  "VVyat  and  his  party,  reached  its  destination 
in  safety.  The  letters  announcing  that  tact  contained 
also  favorable  reports  of  the  success  which  had  already 

00  Bancroft's  History,  &c,  i.  156.  198.  ii,  45!),  note. 
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attended  the  commencement  of  various  works  in  the 
Colony.  And,  with  hearts  full  of  gratitude  on  account 
of  the  cheering  prospect  thus  opened  to  them,  the 
Company  in  London  resolved  to  meet  together  in  the 
House  of  Prayer,  and  commemorate  the  mercies  of 
God  which  they  had  received.  Copeland,  Se  on  d 
whose  zeal  in  behalf  of  their  undertaking  appointment 
has  been  already  described,  preached  upon  Mr.  cope- 
the  occasion  at  Bow  Church,  April  17, 
1622.  He  was  also  soon  afterwards  entreated  by  the 
'Council  to  go  over  to  Virginia,  and  do  there  the  work 
of  an  evangelist.  To  this  end,  he  was  constituted  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  Rector  of  the 
College  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians.  He  was  to 
have,  moreover,  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  College 
'  tenants  about  him ;  and  to  receive,  for  the  performance 
of  the  duties,  the  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
College  lands  ". 

But,  whilst  these  devout  acknowledg-  Ma8Sacre  of 
ments  of  the  happy  issue  of  past  labours,  0yec^,echan- 
and  these  hopeful  anticipations  of  new  de-  eanough. 
signs,  were  awakening  the  prayers  and  praises,  and 
stimulating  the  energies,  of  wise  and  faithful  English- 
men at  home,  a  cry  of  bitter  lamentation  was  heard 
amid  the,  dwellings  of  their  countrymen  in  Virginia. 
They  had  thought  that  all  was  peace ;  and  at  no  time, 
from  the  first  settlement  of  the  English  on  the  banks 
of  Powhatan  River,  did  their  relations  with  the  native 
tribes  appear  more  friendly.  But  the  Indian  was,  at 
that  very  moment,  marking  them  out  for  slaughter. 
Upon  Wyat's  arrival,  he  had  sent  Thorpe,  to  whom 
had  been  entrusted  the  charge  of  establishing  Henrico 
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College,  to  confirm  all  former  leagues  between  the 
native  tribes  and  the  English.  Opechaucanough,  the 
youngest  brother,  and  dow  the  successor,  of  Ponbatau, 
received  these  advances  with  a  good  will,  apparently 
sincere,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  be  instructed  hi  the 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith.  A  house  had  been, 
built  for  him,  after  the  English  fashion,  in  which  he 
dwelt,  and  '  shewed  it  to  his  owue  people  and  strangers 
with  pride,  keeping,'  it  is  said,  'his  keyes  charily,  and 
busying  himself  with  locking  and  unlocking  the  doorea, 
sometimes  a  hundred  times  in  a  day,  admiring  the 
strangeness  of  that  engine,  a  lock  and  key.1  In  re- 
turn, he  had  allowed  the  English  to  settle  on  any  part 
of  the  banks  of  the  river  not  occupied  by  the  Indians  ( 
and  entered  into  further  covenants  of  amity  with  thera. 
His  people  also  vied  with  each  other  iu  offices  of  kind- 
ness towards  the  English  ;  guiding  them  through  t  he 
woods,  entering  unarmed  into  their  houses,  and  sup- 
plying them  freely  with  every  kind  of  provisions.  Thft 
English,  on  the  other  hand,  received  them  without 
suspicion  or  fear ;  invited  them  to  eat  at  their  tables, 
and  sleep  under  their  roofs  ;  taught  them  their  lan- 
guage ;  encouraged  them  to  worship  the  true  Qfldj 
furnished  them  with  implements  of  labour ;  and  lent 
them  their  boats  to  ply  up  and  down  the  river.  The 
sword  and  the  musket  were  gradually  laid  aside  as 
useless.  The  houses  of  the.  settlers  were  built  in 
solitary  places,  wheresoever  the  fertility  of  soil  or  con- 
venience of  situation  appeared  to  hold  out  the  gi  ■ 
attraction.  No  danger  seemed  at  hand.  Only  one 
adverse  circumstance  had  recently  occurred  to  disturb 
the  harmony  which  prevailed  between  the  white  man 
and  the  tribes  to  whose  land  he  had  come  ;  and,  even 
from  that,  no  evil  consequences,  it  was  thought,  were 
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likely  to  arise.     An  Indian,  named  Netnattauow,  who, 
from  his  fantastic  dress,  was  railed  by  the  English  Jack 
o'  the  Feather,  and,  from  his  always  having  escaped 
tuilwrt  the  dnngers  of  the  battle  or  the  chase,  deemed 
Kinaeif  immortal,  had  beguiled  a  planter  of  the  name 
of  Morgan  from  bis  house,  and  murdered  him.    A  few 
dm  afterwards,  two  lads,  servants  of  Morgan,  meet- 
ing Jack  o'  the  Feather,  and  seeing  him  wear  upon  his 
bead  their  master's  cap,  asked  him  where  he  was;  and, 
itira  the  Indian  told  thetn  he  was  dead,  they  seized 
htm,  that  they  might  bring  him  before  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  College,  who  lived  a  few  miles  distant. 
The  Indian  resisted  them ;  and,  in  the  struggle,  waB 
founded  by  a  bullet  from  one  of  their  lire-arms.    They 
tlitn  placed  him,  wounded  as  he  was,  in  a  boat,  and 
proceeded  with  him  to  the  superintendent's.     In  the 
•w,  tlit-    Indian   felt   the  pains   of  death   overtaking 
lain  i  and  the  chief  entreaty  which  he  addressed  to  the 
li  lads  was,  that  they  should  keep  the  cause  of 
hii death  a  secret,  and  never  let  his  countrymen  know 
he  was  buried,  in  order  that  they  might  still 
naiad  tVir  belief  iu  his  invulnerable  and  immortal 
Mturc.     His  death,  however,  could  not  he  concealed; 
nor  urns  an\  mischief  apprehended  from  it,  for  it  had 
ttanifiattly  been  the  result  of  his  own  violence  and 
mod.     Moreover,  Opeehancanough  had  received  with 
must  kindness  n  messenger  who  had  been  sent 
ut  the  middle  of  March,  on  this  subject; 
■ad  bad  assured   him  that  he  held  the  peace  so  firm 
'taat  the  sky  should  fall  sooner  than  it  should  be  vio- 
ktod  on  his  part.'     But  hia   word   was   false.     The 
■fages  were  even  then  wailing  for  his  signal  to  fall 
victims.     The  22nd  of  March  was  to  be 
day  of  doom.     In  one  hour,  upon  that  dar,  and 
t2 
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almost  at  the  same  instant,  there  fell,  beneath  the 
Indian  club  and  tomahawk,  three  hundred  mid  forty 
seven  men,  women,  and  children,  of  the  English  set- 
tlers. Among  these,  were  six  members  of  the  Council, 
including  Thorpe,  the  most  distinguished  of  them, 
whose  zeal  and  piety  and  gentleness  had  already 
so  precious  an  earnest  of  the  blessedness  of  the  work 
to  which  he  had  devoted  himself.  "When  the  Indii 
were  at  hand,  his  servant,  suspecting  some  t reach 
had  warned  him  to  bo  on  his  guard,  wrhilst  lie  h 
escaped  by  flight :  but  his  guileless,  unsuspecting 
master  was  at  a  loss  to  guess  the  meaning  of  the 
wordB  addressed  to  him  ;  and,  in  a  few  momenta,  bis 
body  was  torn,  limb  from  limb,  amid  the  yells  and  de- 
rision of*  his  murderers. 

The  destruction  of  the  English  would  probably  ha 
been  complete,  had  it  not  been  for  a  converted  Ind 
named  Chanco,  who  lived  with   his  English  mast 
Edward  Pace,  as  a  son  with  his  father.     On  th 
before  the  massacre,  lie  had  been  solicited  by  anot 
Indian, — his   own  brother,  who  rested  on 
couch  with  himself,— to  rise  and  murder  his  BMM 
but,  as  soon  as  his  brother  was  gone,  Chanco  haste 
to  tell  Pace  of  the  impending  danger.     The    ! 
man,  in  consequence,  rowed  across  the  river,  befor 
was  dawn,  to  announce  it  to  the  Governor  at  Ji 
Town.     Intelligence  was  then  forwarded,  as  speedily 
as  possible,  to  all  the  plantations  within  reach ;  and, 
wheresoever  the  slightest  preparation  was    mai; 
resist  the  threatened  attack,  the  savages  1  from 

attempting  it.     In  every  other  quarter,  thr  work  of 
murder  was  complete  **. 
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Its  effects. 


80  grievous  a  blow  as  this,  followed  as  it 
i  afterwards  by  famine  and  sick- 
ness, might  have  been  considered  as  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  the  Colony.     Out  of  eighty  plantations,  which, 
tafore  these  events,  were  prospering,  only  eight  re- 
mained;  and,  of  the  thousands  who  had  settled  among 
them,  not  more  than  eighteen  hundred  survived.    But 
one  of  the  worst  results  of  the  massacre,  was  the  spirit 
1  -f  unrelenting  severity  towards  the  Indiana,  which  it 
ni    ihe    minds   of   the   English.     A   most 
hara*sing  warfare  was  forthwith  begun  against  them. 
This.,  indeed,  seemed  well-nigh  inevitable,  after  such 
fearful  provocation.     But  a  more  humiliating  circuin- 
irietion,  which  seems  to  have  prevailed, 
that  the  Indians  were  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  trodden 
I  destroyed.     There  were  some  in  the 
■n  before  the  massacre,  had  entertained 
tkse  hard  thoughts  of  the  people  into  whose  fair  land 
id  forced  themselves;  and,  with  shame  and  sor- 
row ho  it  confessed,  a  Clergyman  was  found  to  give 
•aeh  thoughts  utterance.     It  is,  as  far  bh  I  can  karri, 
the  only  blot  which  attaches  to  any  of  the  Clergy  of 
ovince  in  that  day;  but  truth  demands  that  it  be 
led.     Thus  writes  Jonas  Stock-      „  „  ,  „„ 

KPT-  Jot]  flu 

ham,  M  v  2l  I,  1  621,  in  a  letter  to  Alexander 
Wbitnker.  t"  be  forwarded  by  him  to  the 

home  : 


letter. 


...  In*ie  sc-ruant»,  who  had  rather  stand  all  day  idle 
vurkr.  Ihnuifh  but  an  hoar  in  this  Vineyard,  and  spend  their 
o«p  riirtminlv  Um.ii  cast  1  Kl'  superfluity  of  their  wealth  into 
yaw  trrmMirv,  I  lenue  lliem  as  they  are  to  the  eternal!  luil^e  uf  the 
•arid.  But  you,  right  worthy,  that  hath  ttduetitutvd  H  body,  1 
•ill  nut  examine,  if  it  were  for  the  grlory  of  God,  or  your  desire  of 
piw,  ulilnh  it  iimy  be  yuu  ejrpect  should  flnw  vntci  you  with  11  full 
Udr,  fur  the  eonuenion  of  the  Saluages,  I  wunder  you  vse  not  the 
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tneanes ;  I  confesse  you  say  well  to  haue  them  conuerted  by  hire 
meanes,  but  they  scorne  to  acknowledge  it :  as  for  tbe  gifts  bestowed 
OB  tliem  tbey  dcuour  them,  and  ao  they  would  (he  giuers 
couhl,  and  though  many  haue  endcuoured  by  all  the  nieane?  they 
could  by  kindnesso  to  conuert  them,  they  node  nothing  from  them 
hut  derision  and  ridiculous  answers.  We  haue  sent,  boies  amongst 
them  to  learne  their  language,  hut  they  returns  worse  than  they 
went:  but  I  am  no  States -man,  nor  loue  I  to  meddle  with  any 
thing  but  my  Bookes,  but  I  can  find  no  probability  by  this  coune 
to  draw  them  to  gooduesse:  and  I  am  per.iwmleu  if  liar*  uul 
Mincrua  gue  hand  in  hand,  they  will  effect  more  good  in  an  home, 
than  these  verball  Mereurians  in  their  liue* ;  and  till  their  Priests 
and  Ancients  haue  their  throats  cut,  there  is  no  hope  to  bring 
to  conuersion/ 


The  hasty  and  impatient  spirit  of  tin's  writer,  whi 
clearly  rendered  him  unfit  for  the  work  to  which  h# 
had  put  his  hand,  now  found  access  to  the  heart! 
the  great  mass  of  his  countrymen.    The  horrors  of 
massacro  aoemed  to  them  to  justify  his  counsel, 
'  caused  them  all,'  says  Smith,  '  to  belieue  the  opini 
of  Master  Stockham,  and  draue  them  all  to  their  wi 
end05.' 

**  Smith's  Virginia,  130;  Furchas,  iv.  1770,  Smith  kdnM* 
ledges  that  he  agreed  with  Stockham  in  his  view  of  the  Indian  cha- 
racter ;  riinl,  however  it  may  excite  our  regret  that  he  should  have 
done  so,  the  fact  cannot  be  denied.     But  1  observe  in  StiuYs  1 

l«ry  (|i.  "JJCfl,      I   it   in  altiKKl  the  otllj   IBM ■"  |    I  h.iw  nu-l  I 

in  that  writer, — that  he  represents  Wiiituker  as  coinciding  i 
hoth  Smith  uiul  Stiickhatu  in  this  resjiect.  There  is  no  am 
fur  this  statement.  The  letter  of  Stoekham  quoted  above,  is  i 
by  I'tirehas,  in  the  margin,  to  have  been  addressed  to  Wbjtahcr,— ■ 
and,  so  far,  the  assoeiatiun  of  their  names  upon  this  subject  may 
have  led  Stith  to  think  that  they  agreed  together,  — but  la*  tana* 
of  the  letter  itself  certainly  go  to  prove  that  Stockham  and  Wbilakar 
had  taken  opposite  views  of  the  method  to  be  pursued  in  converting 
the  Indians.  Stith  has  also,  I  think,  iu  the  same  |»saagv.  Ml 
rightly  interpreted  the  language  of  the  Council  at  home  on  lade 
They  might  say  that  tbe  blood  of  their  countrymen  who 
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•rtheless,  wisdom,  and  humanity,  and  faith  still 

animated  the  supporters  of  the  Colony  at  home.    They 

t  despair.    They  were  compelled,  indeed,  to  defer 

many  o  moat  important  schemes;  and  the  ap- 

■•-11 1  of  Cnpeland,  as  Hector  of  Henrico  College, 

ual  tlie  other  works  connected  with  the  College,  were 

i»i  proceeded  with.     But  the  flame  of  Christian  love 

i  still  burning  in  the  hearts  of  the  chief  friends  of 

fginin  at  borne  ;  and,  had  not  the  hateful  atmosphere 

'■urd  and  jealousy  gathered  around  it,  a  bright 

1  ray  might  yet  have  beamed  from  England 

i  that  Colony, 

I  know  not  a  more  striking  evidence  of 

the  truth  of  the  above  remark,  than  that 

•applied  in  a  Sermon,  preached  before  the  Virginia 

iv  the  celebrated  Dr.  Donne,  Dean  of  St. 

November  13,  1622,  a  few  months  after  the 

■  >•  of  the  massacre  must  have  reached  Eng- 

llc  had  long  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare 

and  was,  at  that  time,  a  member  of  the 

King's  Council  for  Virginia7".     His  text  is  Acts  i.  8, 

"  But  ye  shall  receive  power  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost 

lie  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  he  witnesses  unto  me, 

hotb  in   Jerusalem,  and  in  all  JudW,  and  in  Samaria, 

the    uttermost   parts  of  the  earth."     He 

-  hi*  Sermon  into  two  parts;  and,  having  shown, 

u  the  second  of  these,  that  the  principle  of  municipal 

law,— which  declares  it  to  be  the  interest  of  every  par- 

te  tn  take  care  that  every  man  improve  that 

Ho  hath  for   the  advantage  of  that  State, — is  also  a 

Ud  ham  umwaiwl '  would  be  I  be  seed  or  tbe  Plantation  ;'  but  this 
fcj  to  tnttuift  implied  the  resolution  upon  tlicir  parts  only  to  manage 
0» Colony  by  viol,  n 

i.  17". 
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principle  which  pervades  the  law  of  nations ;  and  that 
upon  this  foundation,  the  lawfulness  of  making  phnta 
tious  in  foreign  lands  is  established ;  he  proceeds,  in 
his  own  forcible  manner,  to  apply,  in  subordination  to 
the  text,  his  argument  to  the  case  before  him  : 

1  And  for  that,  Accepistia  poles!  tit  em,  you  haue  your  Commission, 
your  Patents,  your  Charters,  jour  Scuta  from  Him,  vpoo  whose 
Acts  any  priuate  Subject,  in  Ciuill  matters,  may  safely  relyi*.  Di 
then,  Accipietis  potentate™.  You  shall  receiuc  power,  sayes  v 
Text ;  you  shall,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  on  you  j  that  if, 
when  the  iustiuet,  the  influence,  the  motions  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
enable  your  conscience  to  say,  That  your  principall  end  is  not  gaine, 
nor  glory,  but  to  gaine  Soules  to  the  glory  of  God  ;  this  scales  the 
great  Scale,  this  iustifta  lustfce  itself,  this  authorises  Authoring 
and  giues  power  to  Strength  itself.  Let  the  conscience  be  vprigbt, 
and  then  Scales,  and  Patents,  and  Commissions  are  Wings;  they 
assist  him  to  flye  the  faster :  Let  the  Conscience  be  lama  and 
torted,  and  be  that  goes  vpon  Scales,  and  Patents,  and  CommtotW 
goes  vpon  weakc  and  feeble  Crutches.  When  the  Holy  Ghost 
come  vpon  you,  your  conscience  rectified,  you  shall  haue  Power, 
new  power  out  of  that ;  what  to  doe  ?  that  follows,  to  bee  %V 
nesaes  unto  Christ.' 


The  Apostles  had  been  commanded  to  bear  their  tes- 
timony unto  Christ,  both  in  Jerusalem  and  in  Juihin 
and,  in  the  following  passage,  Donne  shows  how  it 
the  duty  of  the  Church  to  bear  a  like  testimony 
in  the  city  and  in  the  country : 

[Christ]  '  hath  sent  a  great  many  Apostles,  Preachers,  to 
Citie;— for  there  are  more  Parish  Churches  heere  than  in  ol  hers. 
Now,  beloued,  if  in  this  Citie  you  haue  taken  away  a  great  part  of 
the  reuenue  of  the  Preacher  to  yourselues,  take  thus  much  of  hit 
labour  vpon  yourselues  too,  as  to  preach  to  one  another  by  a  holy 
and  exemplar  life,  and  a  religious  couuersation.  Let  those  of  the 
Citie,  who  haue  interest  in  the  GimcTJiinent  of  this  Plantation, 
witnesses  of  Christ,  who  is  Truth  itselfc,  to  all  other  Gouernourt 
Companies]  in  all  true  and  iust  proceedings  :  That  as  Christ 
them  who  thought  thetnselues  greatest,  Except  you  become 
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wee  may  say  to  the  Gouernours  of  the  greatest  Com- 
twiw,  Ktoept  ><'u  procMed  with  the  integrity,  with  tin-  iusliee,  with 
tbf  deamesse  of  your  little  Sister,  this  Plantation,  you  doe  not  take, 
jot  doe  not  foil  >w  a  good  example,  This  is  to  beare  witness-  of 
Citirfra i  Jerusalem,  in  the  Citie;  to  bee  examples  of  Truth,  and 
faliut,  and  Clearnesse,  to  others,  in,  and  of  this  Citie/     Again, 

rbo  :if  his  \Vitin-ss»-=  i  iini-i  preach  in  your  iust  actions,  as 
to  the  Citie,  to  the  Countrey  too.  Not  to  scale  vp  the  secrets  and 
tie  mysteries  of  your  businesse  within  the  bosotne  of  Merchants, 
Md  exclude  all  other.?:  to  nourish  an  irccompatibilitie  betweeno 
Mirrhmt*  and  Gentlemen;  that  Merchants  shall  say  to  them  in 
npwrh,  Von  haue  playd  the  Gentleman;  and  they  in  oonall  re- 
rfwch,  Yon  haae  playd  the  Merchant :  hut  as  Merchants  grow  vp 

"•Ini'full  Families,  and  worstnpfull  Families  let  full  branches 

haitts  againe;  so  for  this  particular  Plantation,  you 

■J  consoler  Citie  and  Countrey  to  bo  one  tiody  :  and  as  you  giue 

•amnio  of  a  just  tiouernment  to  other  Companies  in  the  Citie 

tour  bearing  witnesse  in  Jerusalem),  so  you  may  be  con- 
wl  hi  pur  reasons  of  your  proceedings,  and  account  of  moneyes 
i  he  Countrey,  for  that's  your  bearing  witnesse  in 
{■us.' 

In  further  illustration  of  his  test,  he  describes,  in 
ng  eloquent  terms,  the  blessedness  of  the 
»wk  that  awaited  them : 

DDT  profession,  that  goo;  yon,  that  send  theni   who 

Itt.dor  :,ll  .in  Apostolic  function.    What  action  soeuer  hath  in  the 

•n*  Intention  thereof  a  purpose  to  propagate  the  Gospel]  of  Christ 

l"ia,  ili.it  u  an  Apostolical!  action:  llefore  the  end  of  the  world 

■"»,  before  this  inortalilie  shall  put  on  tm mortal: lie,  before  the 

Mm  "dolt  be  detiuered  of  the  bondage  of  corruption,   vuder 

the   Martyrs   vnder  the  Altar  shall  be 

•amr'd,  before  nil  tilings  shall  be  subdued  to  Christ,  his  Krogdotne 

iroated,  and  the  last  euemie  (Death)  destroyed,  the  Gotpell  must 

tatprra  •  men  to  whom  ye  send  ;  to  all  men.     Further 

ad  ha-it-n  you  Ibis  blessed,  this  ioyful,  this  glorious  consummation 

rf  ill,  and  happie  re-vnion  uf  all  bodies  to  their  soules,  by  prculi- 

Govpell  to  those  men.     Preach  to  "ally,  preach 

pnu-ti  ore  them  with  your  lustice,  and  (as  farre 

oinaist  with  itifi)  your  CiuUitie :  but  inflame  them 
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with  your  Godlinesse  and  your  Religion.  Bring  them  to  brae  ud 
reuerence  the  name  of  that  King  that  sends  men  to  teach  them  the 
vvayes  of  Ciuilitie  in  this  world  [  but  to  feare  and  adore  the  Nnaie 
of  that  King  of  Kings,  that  sends  men  to  teach  them  The  ware*  of 
religion  for  the  next  world.  Those  amongst  you  that  are  old  new, 
shall  passe  out.  of  this  world  with  this  great  comfort,  that  you  con* 
tributed  to  the  beginning  of  that  Commonwealth,  and  of  Out 
Church,  though  they  liue  not  to  see  the  growth  thereof  to  perfec- 
tion :  Apollos  watred,  but  Paul  planted  ;  he  that  begun  the  work*; 
was  the  greater  man.  And  yon  that  are  young  now,  may  line  tout 
the  enemy  as  much  impeached  by  that  place,  and  your  friends  J18* 
children,  as  well  accommodated  in  that  place,  n»  any  other.  Yo» 
shall  haue  made  this  Hand,  which  is  but  as  the  suburbs  of  the  oU 
world,  a  bridge,  a  gallery  to  the  new;  to  ioyne  alt  to  that  mrll 
which  shall  neuer  grow  old,  the  Kingdome  of  Heauen.  Yon 
shall  adde  persons  to  this  Kiogdome,  uud  to  the  Kingdom*  of 
Heauen,  and  adde  names  to  the  Bookcs  of  our  Chronicles,  and  10 
the  Booke  of  Life,' 

111  conclusion,  he  thus  notices  the  assistance  which 
had  been  given  to  the  desiga : 

1 1  do  not  speake  to  moue  a  wheel  that  stood  still,  but  to  learnt 
the  ivlucl  in  due  motion  ;  nor  perswadc  you  to  begin,  but  to  con- 
tinue a  gondc  worke  ;  nor  propose  forreigne,  but  your  own  examples; 
to  doe  still,  as  you  baue  done  hitherto.  For,  for  that  which  b  im- 
perially in  my  contemplation,  the  conuersion  of  the  people;  a*  ! 
baue  receiued,  so  I  can  giue  this  tcstimoni',  (hut,  "' 
who  baue  sent  in  moneyes,  and  conceal'd  their  names,  the  greatest 
part,  almost  all,  baue  limitted  their  deuotion  and  contribution 
that  point,  the  propagation  of  religion,  and  the  conueraion  of  tlaf 
[H'opli';  fur  (hi- lioiliiing  and  beautifying ol  the  rlonan  of  Ooi, 
for  the  instruction  and  education  of  their  young  children 
lesus  himself  is  yesterday,  to-day,  and  the  same  for  euer.  In 
advancing  of  His  glory,  be  you  so  too,  yesterday,  to-day, 
same  for  euer  here  :  and  hereafter,  when  time  shall  be  no  i 
more  yesterday,  no  more  to-day,  yet  for  euer  and  eui-r,  you  »hali 
cnioy  that  ioy,  and  that  glorie,  which  no  ill  accident  con  attayoe  to, 
diminish,  or  eclipse." 

Ana  Prayer  Donne  ends  hia  Sermon  with  i%  Prayer, 

which,  although  strongly  ui:trkt<d  by  the 
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ijti.imt  phraseology  of  the  age,  breathes  such  a  spirit 

renlj  hive  that  I  dare  not  suppress  it : 
'We  retaroe  to.  thee  agaifie,  O  God,  with  prayse  and  prayer;  as 
liy  mercies  from  before  minutes  began,  to  this  minute;  from 
teaMtiqn.,  in  this  present  beam  of  sanctification,  which  thou  ha?t 
m  n*  now  :  cud,  more  particularly,  that  thou  bast  afforded 
[great  dignitic,  to  be  this  way  witnesses  of  ihy  Son™,-  Christ 
,  and  in-trnuicnN  of  hi-*  gloria.     Looke  graciously,  and  looke 
■fully  vpoti  this  Body,  wbieb  thou  bast  been  nmv  some  yeerea 
i  ii  it  and  compacting  together,  this  Plantation.     Looke  gra- 
TM'li   vpoit  the  Head  of  this  Body,  our  Soueraigne,  and  blesse 
km  »iih   n   good    disposition    to   this    works,   and   blesse   him 
virion:   Looke  graciously  vpon  them,  who  are  as  the 
Bmirif  of  this  Body,  those  who  by  Ins  power,  coonsaile,  and  aduise, 
•ad  ■«■  mment  thereof:  blesse  them  with  a  disposition 

>c  and  Concord,  and  blesse  them  for  that  disposition.     Looke 
pwiously  vpnn  them  who  are  as  Eyes  of  this  Body,  those  of  the 
.  who  luiue  any  interest  therein :  blesse  them  witb  a  disposi- 
preaeh  there,  to  pray  here,  to  exhort  euery  where,  for  tbe 
MiiTcuf.  and  blesse  them  for  that  disposition.     Blesse 
•Wi  who  are  the  Feet  of  this  Body,  who  gne  thither;  and  Hit; 
Budi  of  this   Body,  who  labour  there;  and  them  who  are  the 
Haul  of  ihii  Body,  all  that  are  heartily  affected,  and  declare  artuidly 
riot  aaartinessa  to  this  action  ;  blstta  them  all  with  a  cheereful  dis- 
patioo  to  that,  and  bleue  them  for  that  disposition.     Blesse  it  so 
calme,  that,  when  the  tempest  comes,  it.  may  ride  it  out 
aftlT ;  blewse  it  so  with  friends  now,  that  it  may  stand  against  ene- 
■an  hmafter.     Prepare  thyself  a  glorious  liaruest  there,  and  giue 
■  iraw.  to  be  thy  labourers ;  that  so,  the  number  of  thy  Saints 
«Bg  folfilltit,  wee  may  with  better  assurance  ioytio  in  that  prayer, 
Com*.  1,4ml  tesus,  come  quickly;  and  so  meet  all  in  that  King- 
dom* which   the  Sonne  of  God  hatli   purchased  for  vs  with  the 
•aniimalile  price  of  his  incorruptible  blood.     To  which  glorious 
Amen." 

link,  that,  whilst  such  -was      i,,„.rtiai  ,)<,,. 
tfce  faithful  nud  true-uearted  energy  ex-     *™,';,it 

il  by  Dunne,  and  men  like  him,  that      i"°">i'»ny. 
their  work  should  have  own  thwarted, and)  in  the  eud, 
wert brown,  by  factious  and   designing    rncmbera   of 
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their  own  body,  who  weakened  them  from  within,  and 
by  the  tyranny  of  the  crown,  which  assailed  tfaein  from 
without.     The  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Sir  Thomas  Smi 
were   the   chief  agitators   of  these   unhappy  strift 
They  were  supported,  on  the  one  hand,  by  a  Mr.  "Wrote 
who  carried  on  an  incessant  warfare  against  the  lead- 
ing officers  of  the  Company,  upon  the  ground  of  tin 
receiving  excessive  salaries ;  and,  on  the  other  ha: 
by  Argal),  now  Sir  Samuel,  who  was  anxious  to  esca] 
if  he  could,  from  the  account  which  he  had  1 
render   of   his    oppressive    government    of    Virginia. 
They  had  the  opportunity  of  frequent  access  to  the 
King's  presence;  and  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  fill 
his  mind  with  prejudices  against  the  Council  and  its 
proceedings,  as  he  already  entertained,  on   personal 
and  public  grounds,  a  dislike  of  its  leading  officers. 
John  Ferrar,  who  had  filled  for  some  time  the  office  of 
Deputy-Treasurer,  was  now  succeeded  in  that  office 
by  his  brother  Nicholas,  and  shared,  with  Southampton 
and  Saudys,  the  attacks  constantly  renewed  against 
the  Council.    At  length,  in  1(523,  Commissioner*  a 
appointed  under  the  Great  Seal,  to  examine  into 
state  of  the  Virginia  Colony ;  all  books  and 
belonging  to  the  Company  were  forthwith  sequesi 
by  au  order  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  Ferrar  w:l-s 
under  arrest.   The  Virginia  Council  courted  the  futlrst 
enquiry  into  their  conduct;  and  deputed  a  commit' 
consisting  of  Sir  Edward  Sackvitl.  Sir   Robert 
grew,  and  Sir  John  Dan  vers,  to  assist  the 
sioners  in  obtaining  information.     Among  the 
tions  brought  against  the  Company,  the  most  important 
were  those  made  by  Butler,  an  agent  of  the  Earl 
Warwick,  who  had  gone  as  Governor  to  tin 
and  thence,  after  displaying  a  most  extortionate 
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pirit,  had  proceeded  to  Virginia;  and  pub- 
tobed  the  result  of  his  observations  in  a  paper,  enti- 
iimasked  face  of  our  Colony  in  Virginia,  as 
it  tas  in  the  winter  of  1622.'     Deplorable  as  the  eon- 
1  olony  then  was,  his  representations  of 
it  far  exceeded  the  truth,  as  was  proved  by  documents 
won  afterwards  drawn  np  and  signed  by  "Wyat  and 
A«  chief  members  of  the  Council  of  Stale  and  the 
House  of  Burgesses.     The  wish  was  sincerely  felt  and 
unreservedly  expressed  by  the  Council  at  home,  that 
si  MTutitiy  should  be  made  into  their  pro- 
gs and  affairs ;  satisfied,  as  they  were  in  their 
minds,  that  they  had  acted  throughout  with  jus- 
tioe,  mil  with  an  unfeigned  desire  to  promote  the  best 
ts  of  the  Colony. 

the  work  of  opposition  had  now  gone  too  far 

November.  1623,  an  order  of  the  Privy 

:i  was  transmitted  to  the  officers  of  the  Virginia 

my,  requiring  thein  to  convene  a  Court  forthwith 

purpose  of  considering  whether  they  would 

tn  surrender  all  their  rights  under  the  existing 

r,  and  accept  another  which  should  bring  their 

under  the  immediate  controul  of  the  Crown. 

thej  were  also  informed,  that,  in  default  of  such  sub- 

i,  the  King  was  determined  to  recall  their  for- 

Chartero.     Argall  and  his  party  were  for  obeying 

the  order  thus  conveyed  to  them;  but  a 

majority  supported  their  officers  in    declaring 

nst  it.     Soon  afterwards,  the  Deputy- 

Tirwurcr  and  others  were  served  with  a  process  of 

>'.  .irranto  out  of  the  King's  Bench,  tailing  upon 

them  to  slmu  by  what  authority  they  claimed  to  eur- 

berties  and  privileges  of  a  body  corporate. 

Anil  it  is  no  ordinary  proof  of  the  zealouB  and  diainte- 
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rested  spirit  which  animated  Ferrar  and  his  brethr 
that,  when  an  order  was  passed  that  they  should  eon- 
duct  their  defence  not  at  the  public  charge  of  the 
Company,  but  of  their  own  private  fortunes,  they  wc 
ready  to  encounter  the  risk,  and  persevered  in  th 
course  which  justice  and  truth  marked  out. 

Whilst  affairs  were  proceeding  io  tb 
manner  at  home,  Harvey  and   Pory, 
had  been  sent  out  as  Commissioners 
the  Privy  Council  to  Virginia,  arrived  there,   in 
beginning  of  the  year  1624;  and  the  documents 
ready  referred  to,  signed  by  Wyat  and  otb 
drawn  up  and  laid  before  them.     The  Laws,  also,! 
which   the  House  of  Assembly  and   the   Council 
State  were  regulated,  were  submitted  to  their  iuajj 
tion  ;  and,  from  no  department  of  the  Colony, 
any  needful  iuformation  held  back. 

The  Laws  of  the  House  of  As 
consisted  of  thirty-five  articles,  of 
the  first  seven  related  to  the  Church 
Ministry,  and,  for  that  cause,  they  are  hr 
They  enacted, 


Lnwa  of  the 
Hni.v    of 

Assetn  Uy 

relating  to 
the  Church. 


subjoin  ed. 

'That,  in  every  Plantation,  where  the  people  were  wool  Is  I 
for  the  worship  of  God,  there  should  he  a  house,  or  room,  act  I 
for  that  purpose,  and  not  converted  to  any  temporal  use  wluUaocvi 
and  that  a  place  of  burial  bi.j  empaled  and  sequestered,  ddIj 
burial  of  the  dead  :  That  whosoever  should  absent  himself  1 
Divine  Berries  any  Sunday,  without  an  allowable  excuse, 
forfeit  a  pound  of  tobacco,  and  that  he,  who  absented  Uim-wll  a 
mouth,  should  forfeit  fiOLbs.  of  tobacco :  That  there  thouhi  be  mi 
uniformity  in  the  Church,  as  near  as  might  be,  both  in  •ubstaM) 
and  circumstance,  to  the  Canons  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and 
that  all  persons  should  yield  a  ready  obedience  to  them,  upon  pain 
of  censure :  That  the  22nd  of  March  (the  day  of  the  muam) 
should  be  solemnized  and  kept  holy ;  and  that  all  other  holiday* 
fbould  be  observed,  except  when  two  fall   together  in  the  miuiowt 
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■Mon,  (the  time  of  Iheir  working  and  crop,)  when  the  first  only 
ww  to  be  observed,  by  reason  of  their  necessities  and  employments: 
That  bo  Minister  should  be  absent  from  his  cure  above  two  months 
In tht  whole  year,  up  n  penalty  of  forfeiting  half  bis  salary ;  and 
VnoMever  wa-*  absent  above  fonr  months,  should  forfeit  his  whole 
mkrj  and  cure:  That  whosoever  should  disparage  a  Minister, 
without  niflfiffai  proof  to  justify  his  reports,  whereby  the  minds  of 
to  fvukiooen  might  be  alienated  from  him,  ami  bis  ministry 
■  effectual,  should  not  only  pay  50filbs.  of  tobacco,  but 
tun  tiuiiild  a^k  the  Minister  forgiveness,  publicly  in  thecongrega- 
tfcm:  That  no  man  should  dispose  of  any  of  his  tobacco,  before  the 
KisKter  was  satisfied,  upon  forfeiture  of  double  his  part  towards 
Ikt  alary ;  and  that  one  man  of  every  Plantation  should  be  ap- 
puiiiil  lie  Minister's  salary,  out  of  the  first  and  best 

Uaceo  and  com  ".' 

If  the  reader  compare  these  Laws  with  those  cited 
•t  an  earlier  period  of  this  history  '*,  when  Dale  was 
Governor,  he  wiil  perceive,  that,  although  retaining  in 
Wne  respects  the  same  severe  and  arbitrary  character, 
nl  tune  is  milder  and  their  principles  more 
equitable.  The  provisions,  also,  which  they  contain 
ferjecuriug  the  proper  attention  oi'the  Clergyman  to 
the  duties  of  his  curCj  indicate  a  spirit  of  impartiality 
lad  justice,  which  may  be  in  vain  sought  for  amid  the 
•nicies  of  the  former  code. 

s  were  made  by  the  Commissioners  to  tempt 
of  Assembly  to  surrender  their  chartered 
without  effect.    Their  proceedings  through- 
juished  by  the  most  unfair  spirit;  and, 
•hhouRh  no  record  is  to  be  found  of  the  report  which 
thty  made  upon  their  return  home,  it  was,  most  pro- 
bably, of  Mich  a  nature  as  to  induce  the  King  to  hasten 
tie  measures  which  he  had  for  some  time  been  con- 

.  Virginia,  -276-312.  ''  See  p.  23,,  a*U. 
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The  Company  at  home,  meanwhile,  sa- 
tisfied that  justice  was  not  to  be  obtained 
from  the  King  and  his  ministers,  ad- 
dressed a  Petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  setting 
forth  the  great  advantages  which  they  had  had  in  view 
when  they  settled  the  Virginia  Colony  ;  the  first  of 
whiih  I-  declared  to  have  been  '  the  ci'iiwiviini  i>i"  the 
Savages  to  Christianity,  and  establishing  the  first  Co- 
lony of  the  lieformed  Eeligiou,'  It  next  recites  taeii 
successes  and  disasters,  and  their  inability  to  remedy 
the  present  evds ;  and  prays  that  the  House  would 
take  into  consideration  the  particulars  of  their  i 
which  would  be  submitted  to  them  by  such  members 
of  the  King's  Councd  of  Virginia  as  had  also  seats  in 
that  House  ".  Nicholas  Ferrar,  at  that  time  in  Par* 
lisment,  was  entrusted  with  the  chief  ui  nt  of 

all  matters  connected  with  this  Petition,     The  If 
after  some  opposition,  received  it ;  and  referred  it  to  a 
Committee,  before  whom  the  members  of  the  Virginia 
Council,  having  seats  in  the  House,  were  authorised 
to  being  all  such  particulars  as  they  were  cognizant  01, 
touching  the  four  chief  points  of  grievance,  namely, 
the  oppression  exercised  in  the  importation  of  tobacco; 
the  contract  made  between  the  Company  and  the  Go- 
vernment ;  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners ;  and 
the  measures  which  had  since  been  adopted.    The  late 
period  of  the  Session  at  which  these  matters  we] 
trodueed,  prevented  the  full  and  adequate  investiga- 
tion of  each  question.     The  first  of  them  was  the  only 
one  which  was  satisfactorily  arranged  ;  and  that  mainly 
through  the  assistance  of  Sandys,  who  thus  proved  hi* 
devotion  to  the  last. 


"  Stitu's  Virginia,  317- 32H. 
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Before  any  further  hearing  or  redress 
could  be  obtained,  the  Charter  of  the 
Bwpiaj  "us  li.irmalJy  cancelled  by  a  judg- 
Beat  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  Trinity  Term, 
■&  This  was  followed,  in  a  few  weeks,  by  a  pro- 
dimntion,  which  forbade  the  holding  of  any  more 
-  of  the  Company  at  Ferrar's  house :  and  by 
rder  that  the  Lord  President  and  others  of  the 
hrrj  Council  Bhould  meet,  with  a  certain  number  of 

Kts  and  gentlemen,  at  the  house  of  Sir  Thomas 
i,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the 
j,  until  some  permanent  arrangement  could  be 
td,     A  Commission,  under  the  Great  Seal,  was 
Urocd,  in  August  in  the  same  year,  continuing  Wyafc 
Utlie  government,  and  Teardley  and  West  and  others 
is  the  Council,  of  Virginia  ;  but,  before  James  could 
redwe  any  of  those  schemes  by  which  doubtless  he 
toped  to  manifest  the  superior  wisdom  of  his  own 
(■Duels,  death  put  an  end  to  his  career.     On  the 
March,  hi'2'i,  began  the  disastrous  reign  of  his 
accessor1-. 
No  further  attempt  was  made  by  those  who  had 
so  long  and  faithfully  for  the  welfare  of  Eng- 
*  6r»t  Colony,  to  recover  the  rights  thus  unjustly 
ested  from  their  bands,     They  found  it  hopeless  to 
y  longer  the  combined  assaults  of  fraud  and 
neleoce.     They  had  expended,  out  of  their  own  pri- 
nce fortunes,  more  than  £100,000 ;  they  were  auf- 
j  also,  in  their  own  persons,  all  the  evils  which 
I  adverse  and  absolute  authority  could  heap  upon 
wax.    The  law  gave  them  no  redress;  for  the  law 

"  lb.  321;  Choi  mere,  ut  sup.  62;  Smith's  Virginia,  168;  Rym. 
'        618;  Hazard's  Historical  Collections,  i.  1«3,  231, 
TOL.    I.  B 
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was  not  then,  as  now,  administered  by  free  and  inde- 
pendent Judges.  The  records  of  their  own  proceed* 
ings  could  not  he  published ;  for  the  hand  of  despol 
power  had  laid  its  grasp  upon  them.  The  lea 
also,  who  had  cheered  them  onwards  to  the  stru 
were  quickly  passing  away.  Southampton, — wh 
early  years  had  been  stained  by  a  share  in  the  in 
rcetion  of  the  Earl  of  Esses,  and  by  other  acts  of  i 
ness,  now  forgotten  amid  those  more  prominent 
pleasing  records  of  his  life,  which  proclaim  him 
generous  patron  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  intrepid  ch 
pion  of  Virginia, — died  in  the  winter  of  the  same  1 
which  had  witnessed  the  suppression  of  the  Comp 
A  very  few  years  more  beheld  Sandys  also  numb 
with  the  dead  ;  and  Ferrar,  although  hiB  life  was  ] 
longed  throughout  more  than  half  of  the  reign 
Charles  I.,  returned  no  more  to  the  turmoil  of  secu 
pursuits ;  but  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  hcam 
Master,  as  an  ordained  Minister  of  His  Church,  tb 
piety  and  zeal  which  hitherto  had  been  confined  to 
the  House  of  Commons  and  Council  Chamber  of  I 
Virginia  Company. 

Nicholas  1*  *8  impossible  to  mention  even 

Ferrar,  name  of  Nicholas  Ferrar,  and  not  reco 

his  faithfulness  and  zeal.  Such  a  spirit  had  distin- 
guished him  from  boyhood.  His  career  at  Cainbridi 
gave  further  evidences  of  it;  and  when,  at  the  age  i 
twenty-one  (1613),  he  left  England  in  the  train  of ' 
Princess  Elizabeth,  after  her  marriage  with  Frederi 
the  Elector  Palatine,  the  farewell  letter,  written  bj 
him  to  his  family,  and  found  in  his  study  a  few  dav» 
after  he  was  gone,  exhibits  most  touching  and  per- 
suasive proof  of  the  extent  to  which  his  young  heart 
had  been  sanctified  by  the  grace  of  God.     Thus}  lite- 
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wise,  when  from  Germany  he  bent  his  course  for  Italy, 
and  prosecuted  his  studies  in  Venice,  Padua,  and 
Home,  it  was  an  advancement  in  holiness,  not  less 
than  in  learning,  which  made  him  in  every  city  a  bright 
example,  It  gave  an  increase  of  strength  and  energy 
to  each  faculty  of  his  nature  ;  so  that,  leaving  Italy  for 
Spain,  he  could  heroically  encounter  and  surmount 
the  dangers  which  beset  him,  as  he  travelled,  alone 
and  on  foot,  through  the  wild  and  mountainous  re- 
gions which  lay  between  Madrid  and  St.  Sebastian's. 
From  that  port,  he  set  sail  for  England ;  and,  after  an 
absence  of  five  years,  returned  to  his  father's  house, 
that  he  might  devote  to  his  family,  his  country,  and 
his  God,  the  gifts  and  graces  of  his  ripening  manhood, 
Hia  father,  who  bore  the  same  Christian  name  with 
himself,  and  his  elder  brother  John,  were  merchants 
in  the  city  of  London,  and  had,  for  a  series  of  years, 
carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with  the  chief  seats  of 
commerce  known  in  that  day.  To  this  cause  may  be 
ascribed  his  own  association  in  the  same  enterprises. 
His  elder  brother  already  occupied  the  post  of  King's 
Counsel  for  the  plantation  of  Virginia;  and  the  great 
hall  and  other  rooms  of  his  father's  house  were  used 
for  the  weekly  and  dady  meetings  of  the  Virginia 
Council.  The  younger  Ferrar,  therefore,  was  soon 
constrained  to  abandon  the  design  which  he  had  ouce 
cherished  of  making  the  University  of  Cambridge  his 
abode ;  and,  upon  the  elevation  of  his  brother  to  the 
rank  of  Deputy-Governor,  succeeded  him  in  the  office 
of  Counsel.  He  continued,  for  the  space  of  three 
years,  to  discharge  its  duties ;  during  which  period  his 
father  died,  bequeathing  a  sum  of  money,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  for  the  education  of  the  native  children 
of  Virginia,  and  charging  his  son  Nicholas  to  carr^ 
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his  intention  into  effect.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1622,  which  witnessed  tlie  dreadful  massacre  of 
Opechancanougb,  Ferrar  succeeded  his  brother,  at 
Deputy- Governor  of  the  Company.  Tlie  adverse  in- 
fluence of  Gondomar  was  then  at  its  height,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  intended  marriage  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  with  a  PrinceBs  of  the  reigning  family  of  Spain. 
But  Ferrar  held  on  his  course,  undismayed  by  the 
threats,  and  uninfluenced  by  the  artifices,  whereby  bis 
enemies  sought  to  turn  him  out  of  it.  And,  foi 
seeing  that  they  would  not  scruple  to  possess  the 
selves,  by  means  however  violent  and  unlawful,  of  the 
documents  belonging  to  the  Company  which  > 
his  custody,  ho  had  caused  them  to  be  all  copied,  I 
attested  copies  to  be  carefully  preserved  ".  Bi; 
fidelity,  diligence,  and  precaution  were  all,  as  it  seemed, 
in  vain.  The  blow  was  struck  ;  and  the  plans,  which 
Ferrar  had  formed  for  the  future  welfare  of  Virginia, 
were  scattered  to  the  winds.  There  was  a  time  when 
he  had  entertained  the  design  of  leaving  England  and 
settling  in  that  province,  that  he  might  devote  his  re- 
maining years  to  the  work  of  converting  the  natives 
to  Christianity.  Ho  had  spoken  fully  and  frequently 
upon  this  subject  to  that  zealous  and  faithful  elerjrr- 
man,  Copeland,  whose  efforts  to  promote  the  same  ob- 
ject have  been  already  mentioned ;  and  had  found  in 
him  a  fellow-labourer  as  eager  as  himself,  to  enter  upon 
the  enterprise.  '  If  he  should  do  so,'  said  Copeland 
to  Sir  Edwyn  Sandys  and  others,  '  I  will  never  forsake 
him,  but  wait  upon  him  in  that  glorious  work.*  But 
the  design,  in  all  its  fulness,  was  never  realised.  Copc- 

7i  Ttu**e  papers  were  consigned  by  Ferrar  to  the  charge  of  tin 
Dorset  family ;  but,  unfortunately,  no  trace  of  tlwm  can  now  kt 
found. 
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kid  indeed  went  afterwards,  as  we  shall  see,  to  the 
Bermudas,  wbere  his  name  is  still  held  in  grateful  re- 
membrance. Hut  it  was  the  will  6f  the  Great  Head 
of  the  Church  that  Nicholas  Ferrar  should  proclaim 
Word,  and  dispense  the  ordinances  of  grace,  not  in 
foreign,  but  in  his  native,  land.  la  1626,  Ferrar 
to  ordained  Deacon  by  Laud,  then  Bishop  of  St. 
's,  to  whom  lie  was  introduced  by  his  old  tutor 
re  Hall,  Dr.  Lindsel;  and  forthwith  entered 
the  duties  of  the  parish  of  Little  (ridding,  in 
unty  of  Huntingdon.  From  that  period  to  the 
of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1637  '*,  he  gave 
kimself  up  to  those  duties,  with  an  ardour  and  sted- 
fuiness  of  devotion  which  the  world  has  never  seen 
wrpassed  ".  It  forms  no  part  of  the  present  work  to 
nhte  the  particulars  of  the  economy  which  he  then 
established  in  his  house  and  in  the  Church ;  still  less 
it  be  required  to  enter  into  any  explanation  of  the 
personal  austerities,  exercised  by  himself  and  the  mem- 
ben  of  his  family, — austerities,  not  exceeded,  as  his 
Biographer  justly  observes,  by  the  severest  Orders  of 
tic  institutions.  It  is  clear  that  such  rigorous 
observances  were  not  required  by  that  branch  of  the 
Church  Catholic  of  which  Ferrar  was  an  ordained  mi- 
nister;  and  the  exaction  of  them  upon  his  part,  may 
therefore  have  been  justly  disapproved  of  by  many 
who  loved  and  sluiced  the  piety  which  prompted  them, 
is  reason  also  to  think  that  his  own  life  was 
shortened  by  the  hardships  of  fast  and  vigil  which  he 
But,  blessed  be  the  memory  of  this  holy 

I'll  ton.  in  his  Life  of  Herbert,  assigns  tbe  date  of  Ferrer's 
I  «>.  lb*  yaw  1690. 

kanl'a  Lif<»  of  Ferrar,  in  Wordsworth's  Eec.  Biog.  1S6— 
>-.  SUedonoogh's  Life  of  Ftrrar,  paisim. 
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man !    And  praised  be  the  Dame  of  God,  who,  in 
day  of  trouble  and  rebuke,  caused  the  burning  light « 
his  example  to  shine  upon  the  land  ! 
U]  The  remembrance  of  the  American  I 

Ills  message 

to  GeorKe         lonies   was   not   banished    from   Fer 

Herbert.  , 

mind,  amid  the  incessant  labours  of  hil 
Parochial  cure.     A  few  years  before  his  death,  hearing 
of  the  illness  of  another  devoted  minister  of  the  Church, 
whose  spirit  was  congenial  with  his  own,— the  sainted 
George  Herbert, — he  eagerly  dispatched  from  Gidding 
Hall  his  friend  and  fellow-labourer,  Mr.  Duncon,  to 
see   Herbert,   and   assure  him  that   he   wanted  not 
daily  prayers  for  his  recovery.     Upon  the  arrival  K 
this  messenger  at  Bemerton,  Herbert  raised  himself 
from  his  pallet ;  and,  after  enquiring  after  Ferrar 
the  course  of  his  life,  desired  Duncon  to  pray  wii 
him.     'What  prayers?'    asked  Duncon.     To  which 
Herbert  answered,  '  0,  Sir,  the  prayers  of  my  mother, 
the  Church  of  England ;  no  other  prayers  are  equal  to 
them.    But,  at  this  time,  I  beg  of  you  to  pray  only 
the  Litany,  for  I  am  weak  and  faint.'     Before  Di 
con's  final  departure  from  Bemerton,  Herbert  gave 
him  the  manuscript  of  his  own  precious  poems, 
said :  '  Sir,  1  pray  thee  deliver  this  little  book  to 
dear  brother  Ferrar,  and  tell  him,  he  shall  find  in  it 
picture  of  the  many  spiritual  conflicts  that  have  p: 
betwixt  God  and  my  soul,  before  I  could  subject  in: 
to  the  will  of  Jesus,  my  Master ;  in  whose  sen  lea  I 
have  now  found  perfect  freedom.    Desire  him  to  read 
it ;  and  then,  if  he  can  think  it  may  turn  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  any  dejected  poor  soul,  let  it  be  made 
public;  if  not,  let  him  burn  it;  for  I  and  it  are  less 
than  the  least  of  God's  mercies.'     A  few  days  after- 
wards, George  Herbert  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 
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This  well-known  passage  in  Herbert's 
e  has  been  brought  to  the  reader's  re- 
lectioD,  because  it  is  connected  with  an 
;  of  Nicholas  Ferrajf,  which  may  be  re- 
rded  as  a  token  of  the  feelings  with 
lich  be  still  looked  towards  America.  In  the  last  of 
}  poems  thus  delivered  into  his  hands,  is  one,  en- 
led,  '  The  Church  Militant.'  in  whieh,  tracing  her 
able  progress  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  Her- 
ft  thus  writes : 

Religion  stands  tiptoe  in  our  land. 
Ready  to  past  to  the  American  strand. 

And,  again. 

Then  <hall  Religion  to  America  flee ; 

They  hare  their  times  of  Gospel,  ev'n  as  we. 

My  God,  thou  dost  prepare  for  them  a  way, 

By  farrying  first  their  gold  from  them  sway : 

For  gold  ami  grace  did  never  yet  agree ; 

Religion  always  sides  with  poverty. 

We  think  we  rob  them,  but  we  rob  amiss ; 

We  are  more  poor,  and  they  more  rich  hy  this, 

•  Tlinti  wilt  revenge  their  quarrel ;  making  grace. 
To  pay  our  debts,  arid  leave  our  ancient  place 

.to  them,  while  that,  which  now  their  nation, 
But  lends  to  us,  shall  he  our  desolation. 

When  Ferrar  sent  the  book  which  con- 
ned this  and  other  poems  to  Cambridge, 
bo  Net-used  for  the  press,  the  Yice-Chan- 
Itir  insisted  upou  the  erasure  of  the  two  first  lines 

KM  htn  ijuoted.  It  may  be  thought,  that,  if  tfcaj 
ipen  Mon,  the  second  passage  might  also 

i  included  in  the  censure;  hut,  be  this  as  it 
rar  was  resolute  in  retaining  the  lines :  and 
■Chancellor  at  length  yielded  to  his  wishes, 
reaaing  great  admiration  for  Herbert,  but  aAUti^,, 
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that  he  hoped  the  world  would  not  take  him  to  be  an 
inspired  prophet n. 

It  can  scarcely  be  said  with  truth,  I  think,  that 
Ferrer,  when  he  rescued  these  lines  from  the  censor* 
grasp,  was  influenced  only  by  a  blind  determination  to 
preserve  whatsoever  his  departed  friend  had  written. 
There  must  have  been  present  to  his  mind  a  convietin 
much  stronger  than  any  which  the  impulses  of  kind 
affection  could  have  wrought.  The  prospect  of  trouble* 
at  that  moment  quickly  gathering  around  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Christ  hi  our  own  country,  divisions  multiply- 
ing, and  brother  lifting  up  his  band  against  brother, 
might  well  have  persuaded  Ferrar  that  the  image  of 
Beligion  fleeing  thence  in  confusion  to  another  clime, 
was  not  the  mere  coinage  of  the  poet's  brain,  but  an 
actual  and  present  reality.  And,  when  we  bear  in 
mind  the  exertions  made  by  him  and  other  faithful 
citizens  for  the  extension  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  in 
tho  Western  world ;  their  pains  in  securing  for  tb 
brethren  who  resorted  thither  every  spiritual  bii 
right;  their  firmness  in  resisting  the  unjust  enc 
ments  of  the  oppressor ;  and  their  prayers  and  eih 
tations  in  behalf  of  all  who  established  themselves  in 
those  distant  provinces ;  we  can  well  understand  tho 
reasons  which  cheered  Ferrar  with  the  belief,  that. 
notwithstanding  her  oppressive  trials,  the  Church  of 
Christ  would  not  perish,  but  find,  upon  '  the  American 
strand,'  the  resting-place  which  in  England  seemed 
about  to  be  denied  her.  The  seed  which  had  been 
scattered  abroad  was  "incorruptible,"  even  •  the  Word 
of  God,  which  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever.''  And, 
mysterious  though  it  be,  that  the  husbandman,  prr- 


»  Walton's  life  of  Herbert,  214—251. 
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ent  in  patience,  and  zeal,  and  diligence,  should 
nave  been  permitted  to  receive  the  fruit  of  his 
its,  yet  we  record  gratefully  the  faithfulness 
which  he  strove  to  work  in  God's  wide  hanrest- 
and  the  unquestioning  humility  with  which  he 
nitted  his  "  way  unto  the  Lord,"  and  trusted  in 
promise,  knowing  that  He  would  "bring  it  to 

»  1  Pet  i.  23 ;  Vs.  xxxvii.  5. 
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a.d.  1607— 1C25. 

Befobe  we  resume  the  history  of  Tirginit, 
under  the  successors  of  James  I.,  let 
look  to  the  progress  of  English  Colouiz 
tioa  elsewhere,  during  his   reign. 
first,  let  us  see  what  passed  in  the  Bermudas. 

The  position  of  these  Islands  in  the  Atlantic,—! 
shipwreck  and  sojourn  of  Grates  and  Somers  upon  th 
coast,— their  departure,  at  the  end  of  ten  months,  for 
Virginia,  in  two  rude  cedar  vessels  which  the  timber  of 
the  Islands  furnished, — the  return  of  Somers  thither, 
after  a  short  interval,  to  obtain  provisions  for  the 
settlement  at  James  Town, — -and  his  death,  in  1011, 
whilst  he  was  striving  to  accomplish  the  work  en- 
trusted to  Mm, — have  all  been  related  in  a  former 
chapter.  It  was  also  stated,  that,  after  the  dea; 
Somers,  two  of  the  party  remained  in  the  Islands, 
with  a  runaway  criminal  of  the  former  crew ;  and  that 
the  nephew  of  Somers,  with  the  rest  who  were  o 
his  command,  proceeded  to  England,  carrying  with 
them  the  body  of  their  bravo    luatlcr  froa  the 
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•which,  even  to  this  hour,  has  retained  the  appellation 
of  both  his  names. 

The  description  which  the  younger  Somers  gave, 
Upon  bia  return,  of  the  productions  and  beauty  of  the 
Islands,  did  not  at  first  meet  with  credit ;  hut,  at 
length,  an  hundred  and  twenty  members  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Company  were  encouraged  to  plant  a  settlement 
there.  The  authority  granted  to  them  under  their 
Charter,  then  existing,  did  not  estend  to  a  further 
distance  from  the  American  coast  than  an  hundred 
miles.  They  procured,  therefore,  a  fresh  Patent,  dated 
March  VI,  101 1-1:2,  which  granted  to  the  Treasurer, 
and  the  Virginia  Company,  'all  and  singular  those 
Islands,  whatsoever,  situate  and  being  in  any  part  of 
the  Ocean  Seas,  within  three  hundred  leagues '  of  the 
coast  already  assigned  to  them,  '  and  being  within  or 
between  the  one  and  fortieth  and  thirtieth  degrees  of 
Northerly  Latitude.' 

As  soon  aa  thia  Patent  was  ohtained,  m,,,  g0mrn 
the  Virginia  Company  sold  the  Bermudas  i'lmp/ny 
to  those  members  of  their  body  who  were  f°™«i- 
desirous  of  embarking  in  the  enterprise ;  and  a  distinct 
Society  was  forthwith  constituted,  under  the  name  of 
the  Somera  Islands  Company,  with  Sir  Thomas  Smith 
as  Treasurer ', 

In  the  summer  of  1C12,  Richard  More, 
to  whom  had  been  entrusted  the  govern- 
ment of  the  plantation  about  to  be  esta- 
blished in  these  Islands,  reached  his  deatination,  with 
a  party  of  sixty  men.  The  three  Englishmen,  who 
had  been  left  there,  gave  an  eager  welcome  to  their 
countrymen,  Imping  that  they  might  turn  quickly  to 

1  Stith's  Virginia,  t2C,  and  Appendix. 
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their  own  profit  some  treasure  of  ambergris  which  ther 
had  already  found  among  the  rocks.  But  this  sup- 
posed treasure  proved  their  bane :  for,  in  their  desire 
to  keep  the  possession  of  it  a  secret,  a  fraudulent 
scheme  was  contrived  between  them  and  some 
More's  party,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  val 
of  tho  material  waB  forfeited,  and  their  own  li 
brought  into  jeopardy 3. 

Several  traces  are  to  be  found,  in  the  early 
of  this  Colony,  of  a  desire  to  make  the  influence  of 
the  Church  coincident  with  its  first  establishment: 
but  this  desire  was,  in  a  great  measure,  frustrated  by 
the  following  circumstances. 

Rev.  Mr.  Keath,  the  Clergyman  who  accompanied 

Keaih.  More's  party,  was  unhappily  not  endued 

with  the  wise,  and  gentle,  and  conciliatory  spirit  of 
him  who  had  sustained  and  guided  the  first  settlers  of 
James  Town ;  or  with  the  stedfastness  and  patience 
of  that  other  Clergyman,  who,  sharing  the  disasters  of 
Gates  and  Homers  in  these  very  Islands,  had  been  the 
first  to  proclaim  upon  their  shares  the  message  of 
Divine  Master.  The  Englishmen,  who  now  set 
upon  the  same  shores,  were  not  unmindful  of 
message;  and,  in  the  original  narrative  of  their 
ceedings,  occurs  the  following  testimony  to  the  fact, 
on  the  day  of  their  arrival : 

'  As  soone  as  wee  had  landed  al!  our  mmpany,  we  went  til 
praier,  and  gauc  thankes  vnto  the  Lord  for  our  safe  arriuaii ; 
whitest  wee  were  at  praier,  wee  saw  our  three  men  come  rowiac 
duwnc  to  vs,  the  night  of  whom  did  much  reioice  vs ;  so  they  wdara- 
ming  vs,  and  wee  tho  like  to  them  apiine,  we  sung  ft  Paalme,  «■! 
praised  the  Lord  for  our  safe  meeting,  and  went  to  Mijipcr  •,' 
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In  lees  than  a  month  after  their  arrival, 
Be  Colonists  drew  up  and  subscribed  tho 
folloirkig  important  Articles. 


Important 
Articles 

drawn  up 
finn  sub- 
scribed by  the 

Colonists. 


'Wee,  who  htiuo  here  voder  subscribed  our  names,  being  by  the 

I  pjoJtiesre  of  God  safrly  arriued  at  the  Soinmer  Hands,  with 

I  here  to  inhabits,  doe  hereby  promise  and  binde  ourselues 

I  performance  of  the  seuerall  Articles  hereafter  following,  and 

t  in  the  presence  of  tbe  most  glorious  God,  who  hath  in  mercy 

brought  V9  hither. 

-t,  We  doe  faithfully  promise,  and  by  these  presents  so- 
ksoaly  binde  ourselues  euer  more  to  worship  that  aforesaid  only 
true  and  euerliuing  God,  who  hath  made  the  lleauetis,  and  thy 
I  Jilt,  tlir  Sea,  and  all  that  therein  is,  and  that  according  to  those 
alee  that  are  prescribed  in  his  most  holy  Word,  and  cult  to  con- 
cur iu  that  faith  into  tht'  which  wee  were  baptised  it)  the  Church 
<4  England,  and  to  stand  in  defence  of  tho  same  against  all  Atheists, 
rajrkt*.  Anabaptists,  Browntsts,  and  all  other  lleretikes  and  Sec- 
lifit^oeuer,  dissenting  from  the  said  Word  and  Faith. 
'S«ondly,  because  the  keeping  of  the  Sabboth  day  holy  is  that 
•Win  ■  principal!  part  of  God's  worship  doth  consist,  and  is  as  it 
•sty  the  key  of  all  the  parts  thereuf,  wee  do  therefore,  in  The  pre- 
law aforesaid,  promise,  That  wee  will  set  apart  all  our  owne 
bbour*  and  Employments  on  that  day,  vnlesse  it  be  those  that  he  of 
Beer*  neeessitie.  much  more  vaine  mid  vnfriiitfull  practises,  and 
tardy  our«e lues  to  the  hearing  of  God'a  Word,  Prayer,  and  all  other 
trwriaw  of  Religion  in  his  Word  required,  to  the  vttermost  of  our 


'Thirdly,  Seeing  the  true  worship  of  God  and  holy  life  cannot  be 
Mai  I  id,  we  doe  therefore  promise,  in  the  presence  aforesaid.  That 
'  ttwraost  of  our  power  we  will  liuo  together  in  doing  that 
»tii,1j  ti  tart  Ijijlh  towards  God  and  Man,  and  in  particular  we  will 
farhare  to  take  the  most  holy  name  of  God  in  vaine,  in  ordinary 
•■nanus;  by  it  or  any  other  thing,  or  by  scoffing,  or  Tains  abusing 
"fltt.  most  holy  Word,  or  to  vse  cursing,  or  rilihy  speeches,  or  any 
•Una?  tiling  forbidden  in  God's  most  holy  Word,  as  also  to  liuc 
turrther  without  stealing  one  from  another,  -it  qn  irrrlli up  one  with 
another,  or  slandering  nne  of  another :  And  to  tuioide  all  things 
that  stand  uot  with  the  good  estate  of  u  Christian  Church  and  well 
IWUld  Commonwealth,  and  to  embrace  the  contrary,  as  Justice, 
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and  Peace,  Loue,  and  all  other  things  that  stood  with  the  goad 
comfort  of  S<K'tcti<". 

'  Fourthly,  Whereas  we  are  here  together  fane  remote  from 
natiue  soile  of  England,  and  yet  are  indeed  the  naturoU  snbiects 
our  mo&t  Royall  and  gracious  King  lames  of  England,  Scol 
France,  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.  We  J* 
therefore  hi  the  presence  aforesaid,  solemnly  promise  cuertimre  to 
continue  the  loyall  subiects  of  our  said  Soueraigne  King,  his  Heirs 
and  Successors,  and  neuer  to  reuolt  from  him,  or  them,  vnto  any 
other  whatsoeuer,  but  euennore  to  acknowledge  his  Supreme  Go- 
nerninent. 

■  Fifthly,  Whereas  wee  were  sent  hither  by  diners  Aduenturentof 
the  Cifie  of  London,  and  other  parts  of  the  Realrue  of  England,  wtf 
doe  here,  in  (he  presence  aforesaid,  promise  to  vse  all  diligence  for 
the  good  of  the  Plantation,  and  not  to  pnrloyne  or  imbesel!  any  of 
the  prohibited  commodities  out  of  the  generall  estate ;  but  to  w 
all  faithfulnesse,  as  it  becommeth  Christians  to  doe,  as  also  to  bfl* 
obedient  to  all  such  Gouernour  or  Gouernours,  or  their  Dejititieor 
Deputies,  as  are,  or  phall  be  by  them  sent  to  goueme  tb  :  A*  also 
to  yeeld  all  reuereuce  towardes  the  Ministery  or  Ministers  of 
Gospel,  sent,  or  to  be  sent. 

'  Sixthly  and  lastly,  Wee  doc  here,  in  the  presence  afoi 
promise,  the  Lord  assisting  us,  that,  if  at  any  time  hereafter,  wy 
forrahi  power  shall  attempt  to  put  ts  out  of  this  our  lawfull  p» 
session,  not  cowardly  to  yeeld  vp  the  same,  but  manfully  to  fight  as 
true  Englishmen,  for  the  defence  of  the  Commonwealth  we  I i ut?  in, 
and  Gospel  wee  professe,  and  that  whiles  we  haue  breath  wee  will 
not  yeeld  to  any  that  shall  inuade  vs  vpon  any  conditions  what- 
soeucr  •»* 


hasty  CDTi 
duct. 


It  bad  been  a  happy  thing  for  the  L 
fant  Colony,  if  tbe  resolutions  here 
forth  had  been  faithfully  observed  by  thi 
who  subscribed  them.  But  differences  soon  broke  o 
and  were  fomented,  in  a  quarter  where  such  provoca- 
tion ought  leaBt  to  have  been  expected.  It  is  possible, 
indeed,  that  More  might  too  rigorously  have  exacted 
from  others  the  labour  which  he  was  forward  to  endure 
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in  hJLs  own  person ;  for  we  read,  that,  having  fitted 
op  acme  small  cabin b  of  palmeto  leaves  for  his  wife 
and  family,  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  St.  George's 
Toira,  he  forthwith  set  about  the  erection  of  several 
iists;  and,  that,  'although  he  was  but  a  carpenter,  he 
ns  an  excellent  artist  and  good  gunner,  very  witty 
mi  industrious,'  In  mounting  these  forts  with  the 
ordninee  which  he  had  (part  of  which  he  had  drawn 
up  from  the  wreck  of  the  Sea  Venture),  and  in  pre- 
paring the  ground  for  building  houses  and  raising 
i,  be  kept  '  his  men,'  it  is  said,  '  somewhat  hard  at 
whereupon 

'Matter  Keath,  his  Minister, — were  it  by  the  secret  pronoeation 
■nut'  drones,  that  grew  weary  of  their  toskes,  or  his  affection  to 
popularity  is  not  certaine, — begins  to  tax  the  Gouernour  in  the 
lice  did  grinde  the  faces  of  the  poore,  oppressing  his  Chris- 
Cm  brethren  with  I'hiiraoh's  taxes.  More,  finding  this,  in  short 
(Mc,mi^i>  breed  ill  blond,  called  the  Company  together,  and  also 
U»  Minister,  vrgimg  them  plainly  to  tell  him,  wherein  he  had  de- 
thoae  hard  accusations  :  whereupon,  with  an  uniuersaJI  cry 
tatj  affirmed  the  contrary,  so  the)  Keath  downs?  of  hi-  ...ik.,--  n,  i»k 
*s  forgiueness.  But  Master  More  kindly  tooke  him  vp,  willing 
to  kneclc  to  God,  and  hereafter  be  more  modest  and  eharitabte 
■  kit  (peaches  V 

t  wms  not  in  this  spirit  that  good  Robert  Hunt  had 
acted,  upon  his  voyage  to  Virginia,  and  afterwards  in 
'■met  Town.  He,  by  his  earnest  and  godly  exhorta- 
tion, but  chiefly  by  his  faithful  example,  had  soothed, 
Buteati  u(  irritating,  the  hot  tempera  of  the  men  with 
irhom  be  was  associated.  How  humiliating  is  the  con- 
rut  exhibited  in  Keath's  impatient  conduct ! 
Am.nig  the  works  begun  and  carried  church 
by  More,  during  the  first  year  of     i,Llllt 


*  Norwood's  Narrative,  ut  sup.  IJJI. 
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hia  government,  was  the  erection  of  a  Church.  In  the 
first  instance,  he  had  framed  one  of  timber,  which  ttm 
speedily  blown  down  by  a  tempest ;  whereupon,  he 
constructed  another,  in  a  more  sheltered  spot,  of  leavea 
of  the  palmeto.  Soon  afterwards,  another  clergymi 
named  Lewis  Hues,  came  into  the  Islands. 

The  remaining  two  years  of  the 
for  which  More's  office  was  to  continue, 
•were  marked  by  those  scenes  which 
often  distinguish  the  history  of  infant  Colonies ;  nami 
the  eagerness  of  adventurers  at  home  to  realise 
hoped-for  profit;  the  difficulties  of  the  settlers,  pi 
venting  them  from  making  such  return ;  and  disappoint- 
ment from  both  parties  venting  itself  in  reproaches 
upon  the  Governor.  These  were  the  trials  which  Miff! 
had  to  encounter,  and  this  the  censure  which  visited 
him,  when,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1614,  he  left  ftt 
Bermudas  for  England, 
Six  monthly         Six.  members  of  the  Colony  were  then 


appoTifted"  in      1^  ^h  authority  to  act  as  its  Governors, 

1615,  after 
More's  de- 
parture. 


each  one  in  turn  for  a  month,  until  further 
instructions  were  received.  No  better  plan 
could  have  been  devised  to  keep  up  discord  amid  this 
small  band  of  aettlerB.  The  event  soon  proved  its 
impolicy.  A  petition  was  set  on  foot,  requesting  the 
Governors  to  retain  their  authority  for  a  certain  time, 
whatsoever  might  be  the  orders  sent  out  from  Eng- 
land ;  and 

'  Master  Lewes  Hues  their  Preacher,"  it  ia  aaid,  '  waa  ao  violent 
lit  suppressing  this  unwarrantable  action,  that  such  discontents 
grew  betwixt  the  Gouernora  and  him,  and  diuisions  anions  the 
Company,  he  waa  arraigned,  condemned,  and  imprisoned,  but  not 
long  detained  before  released.  Then  the  matter  fell  so  hotly  airaine 
to  be  disputed  betwixt  him  and  one  Master  Keath,  a  Scotchman, 
that  professed  sdiollership,  that  made  all  the  people  in  great  com- 
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modi  viae  there  was,  till  at  last  as  they  sate  in  the 

Imrrb  and  ready  to  proceed  to  a  judiciary  course  against  Master 

sudden  I  j  such  an  extreme   soft  of  wind  and  weather  so 

id  the  trees  and  Cliurrh,  some  cried  out,  A  miracle;  others, 

was  but  an  accident  common  in  these  isles ;  but  the  noise  was  so 

(Bible,  it  disjoined  the  assembly ;  notwithstanding,  Master  Hues 

ntagaine  imprisoned,  and  as  suddenly  discharged/ 

Theae  disorders  were  corrected,  in  some 
degree,  by  the  arrival  of  a  new  Governor, 

lin  Tuckar,  in  1616.  He  'found,'  it 
said,  'the  inhabitants  both  abhorring  al!  exacted 
labour,  as  also  in  a  manner  disdaining  and  grudging 
much  to  be  commanded  by  him ;  it  could  not  but 
puatonate  any  man  liuiug.'     But,  having  already  heen 

-ginia,  and  seen  there  the  discipline  which  had 
V*a  maintained  by  Dale,  he  was  not  slow  in  enforcing 
4e  some  over  the  few  men  now  entrusted  to  his 
Atrge.  Five  of  them,  indeed,  persuaded  him  to  give 
tiiem  leave  to  construct  a  boat  of  two  or  three  tons, 
with  a  close  deck,  for  the  purpose  of  fishing.  In  this 
null  boat,  they  contrived  to  make  their  escape ;  and, 
if  tho  story  is  to  lie  believed,  reached  Ireland  in  safety. 
)f  tho  party  had  borrowed  '  a  compasse  diall ' 
from  Hues,  the  clergyman :  mid,  taking  it  away  for 
tbo  voyage,  wrote  to  him,  saying,  that 

oft  perswoded  them  to  patience,  and  that  God  would 

»,  though  none  did ;  hee  must  now  bee  contented  with  the 

>  diall,  with  his  owe  doctrine.     Such  leasure,'  it  is  said, 

I  to  bee  merry,  when,  in  the  eye  of  reason,  they  were 

t  Into  most  certaioe  ruine*.* 


ft  Narrative,  fit.  pp.  183,  1B4.     Upon  the  arrival  of 
li««  men  in  Ireland,  adds  the  Narrative,  '  The  Earlc  of  Toumnd 
entertained  them,  rind  caused  the  boat  to  >i-  hune  vn 
mmrnt,  as  well  the  might,  for  slice  had  soiled  more  than 
I.  X 
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The  second  year  of  Tuekar's  governnn  nt  w:t*  ren- 
dered memorable  by  a  strange  and  most  destrnctiw 
visitation  of  rata,  which,  having  been  brought  in  some 
ships,  abont  two  years  before,  had  multiplied  to  such 
an  extent,  that  they  not  only  swarmed  in  those  quarteti 
where  they  had  firBt  appeared,  but,  swimming  frwn 
place  to  place,  spread  themselves  over  the  Islands,  and 
threatened,  for  a  time,  the  entire  devastation  of  all  the 
produce. 

Upon  the  disappearance  of  this  | 
the  Islands  were  divided,  according  to  i 
plan  of  Norwood,  whose  narrative  I 
far  been  our  chief  guide.     By  this  instrument,  cerUb 
of  the  Islands  were  assigned  for  the  general  tn.-iiritr- 
nance  of  'the  Grovernour,  Ministers,  CamuimiiJersof 
Ports,  Soutdiers,  and  such  Jike  ;*  and  the  real  d 
into  eight  parts,  to  be  called  Tribes,  and  each  Tribe 
into  fifty  shares,  which  were  to  be  distributed  bv  lul 
among  the  members  of  the  Company 7. 

Notwithstanding  this  appearance  of  order,  thei* 


Division  of 

the  Ifllamla 
into  'tribe*. 


5 


:;;ioo  mil.-:  by  ;•  riplit  line  thorow  ttw  maate  Bn,  »iil...ui  ■•■  |  • 
of  land  ;  and,  I  thiuke,  since  God  made  the  world,  the  like  1 
tion  was  neoer  done,  nor  heard  of.'     Ibid. 

'  lb.  179— 1K9.  These  Tribes  were  called  by  the  n«a.«  ft 
Hamilton,  Devonshire,  Pembroke,  Paget,  Warwick,  SQUtham|4ua, 
(111  honour  of  the  noblemen  who  bore  those  respective  t«ii.«,  nd 
who  were  members  of  the  Company,)  and  Smith  and  i»iMiyM» 
honour  of  its  successive  Treasurers).  The  name*  of  tbr  ohaja* 
holders,  and  the  number  of  shares  allot teti  to  each,  ore  alio  paw 
in  the  passage  referred  to ;  and,  among  these,  may  be 
the  names  of  John  airt  Nicholas  terror,  and  others,  who  ba»»  I 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  Virginia  | 
and  curious  map,  giving  a  repr'-t'iii;i!i<m  it  ibe  v.inuui  baildnfa, 
forts,  am)  bridges,  erected  upon  the  Islands,  wa»  drawn  ap  by 
Norwood,  and  a  copy  is  prefixed  to  the  filth  book  "t  Nwii  1 
llutory, 
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much  disturbance  in  the  Colony,  arising  chiefly  from 
dislike  of  the  Governor,  who  appropriated  to  himself 
'  a  faire  honse  of  cedar,'  at  a  time  when  doubtless  the 
rest  had  but  a  miserable  lodgment.  This  disregard  of 
his  people  'occasioned,'  it  is  said,  'exceeding  much 
distaste,'  and  '  endlesse  vnciuill  broiles  ;'  and  the  Mi- 
nister, (probably,  either  Keath  or  Hues,  for  I  read  not 
of  any  other  at  this  time,)  notwithstanding  threats  of  - 
imprisonment,  was  among  the  foremost  who  remon- 
strated against  the  Governor's  selfish  policy. 

Upon  Tuckar's  temporary  departure  for  England 
in  1618,  and,  during  the  government  of  his  deputy 
Kendall,  the  foundation  of  a  Church,  to  be  built  of 
cedar,  was  laid :  and,  soon  afterwards,  a  vessel  arrived 
from  England,  containing  '  a  Preacher  and  his  family, 
with  diuers  Passengers,  and  newes  of  a  new  Gouernor.' 
The  mild  and  equitable  rule  which  Kendall  had  main- 
tained among  the  people  made  the  intelligence  of  any 
new  commander  unwelcome  to  them ;  and  this  feeling 
of  displeasure  was  heightened  by  the  consideration 
that  they  were 

'themselues  still  kept  there,  whether  they  would  or  no,  without 
any  preferment,  no,  nor  scarce  any  of  them  their  inhabiting,  to 
haue  any  land  at  all  of  their  owne,  but  to  lire  all  as  tenants,  or  as 
other  men's  poore  seruants.' 

The  new  Governor  was  Captain  Butler, 

Tuck  AT 

who  has  been  mentioned,  in  the  last  chap-  succeeded 
ter,  as  having  gone  afterwards  to  Virginia,  y 
and  been  active  in  forwarding  the  factious  designs  of  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  and  others,  to  the  prejudice  of  that 
Colony.  He  was  a  man  ill  suited  for  his  present  office. 
Despotic,  cruel,  and  avaricious,  his  three  years  of  go- 
vernment, from  1619  to  1622,  brought  only  fresh  esila 
x  2 
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upon  the  settlers,  who  tad,  by  that  time,  increased  to 
the  nuniher  of  fifteen  hundred ". 

unsatfjfM-  Keligious  divisions  also  were  soon  added 

tory  conduct      t0  those  engendered  by  Butler's  misrule. 

nftlieClcrgY.  . 

The  two  Clergymen  in  the  Iskmda  had  re- 
fused to  suscribe  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ; 
as  it  ib  stated  more  particularly  in  Purchas,  were 

1  not  conformable  to  the  Church  of  England,  nor  vniforme  wiJfc 
themselves  in  administration  of  the  Sacrament  and  Matrimony.' 

"Whereupon,  it  is  said,  that  the  Governor 

'  finding  it  high  time  to  attempt  some  conform  it  ir,  bethought  biai- 
self  of  the  Liturgie  of  Garnsey  and   larse,  wherein  all  the  ] 
culars  they  so  much  stumbled  at,  were  omitted.' 

They  willingly  consented  to  use  this  Liturgy;  and,  I 
English  translation  having  been  made,  the  observance 
of  it  began  upon  the  following  Easter  Day  *. 

»  Sparks'i  Relation  in    Smith's  Virginia,    190— SOU; 
ditto,  277. 

3  Purchas,  iv.  lotM;  Smith's  History,  &c.  1&2.  The  islands  ■» 
Guernsey  anil  Jersey,  whose  Liturgy  was  thus  adopted  for  a  tiro*  is 
tho  Bermudas,  had,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  itujeiwJ  I 
French  translation  of  the  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.  Thewip 
of  Mary  brought  back  the  services  of  the  Church  of  Home,  as  it  b*s 
in  England.  But,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  number  of  ftixa 
Protestants,  whu  had  formed  their  churches  according  to  the  i 
of  Geneva,  having  fled  for  refuge  from  their  own  country  into  1 
islands,  their  mode  of  worship  was,  with  the  Queen's 
established  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Robes'.  From  toe  4 
moots  quoted  by  Collier,  it  is  evident  that  the  English  Service  m 
strictly  enjoined  in  all  the  other  Parishes  of  Jersey;  but,  owmj  w 
the  increase  of  refugees  and  other  causes,  these  injunctions  wss* 
disregarded,  and  the  English  Liturgy  was  generally  laid  aside.  TVs) 
seems  to  have  been  connived  at  by  Elizabeth's  couuselinrs,  uue- 
much  that  in  a  letter  of  James  I,  to  the  tyn  i*laiiJ»,  soot 

after  his  accession,  it  ia  said  that  Elizabeth  had  permitted  onto  bW 
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It  is  obvious  that  herein  an  open  departure  was 
lade  from  that  profession  of  their  communion  in  the 


,  which  were  '  parcel  of  the  duchy  of  Norni&udy,  the  use  of  the 
jOTcrameat  of  the  reformed  Churches  of  the?  said  duchy/     And  the 
ing  further  ordains,  in  the  same  letter,  that  they  *  shall  quietly 
ijoy  their  said  liherty  in  the  use  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  there 
established  -'  and  furhids  *  any  one  to  give  them  atiy  trouble  or 
ipeachment,  so  long  as  they  con  tinned  themselves  in  his  obedience 
d  attempted  not  any  thing  against  the  power  and  sacred  word  of 
God.*    But  this  state  of  things  did  not  long  continue.  The  governor, 
John  Peyton p  came  into  collision  with  the  synod,  upon  the  subj- 
ect of  an  appointment  to  a  vacant  living.   This  was  soon  afterwards 
renewed  by  the  nomination  of  another  Clergyman,  a  native  of  Jersey, 
'bo  had  been  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  at  which  gpflwitj 
e  had  studied.     Appeal*  to  England  and  [tfiiTihT.nppiTi]*  fulluwed 
heae  differences;  and,,  in  16"  10,  the  order  of  the  Privy  Council  was 
read  by  Archbishop  Abbot,  that,  to  redress  the  disorders  which  had 
sprung  up,  'it  was  thought  most  convenient  to  revive  the  office  and 
lUthority  of  the  Dean ;  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  should 
ye  reprinted  in  French,  and  used  in  their  churches :  but  that  the 
Minister  should  not  be  tied  to  it  in  every  particular/     Two  years 
afterward*  handiuell,  an  Italian,  and  then  minister  of  St.  Mary's, 
appointed  Dean  of  Jersey.     Articles  also  were  drawn  up,  and 
signed  by  the  King,  for  the  management  of  the  Ecclesiastical  affairs 
Ihe  island,  until  a  body  of  Canons  should  be  agnvd  upon.     For 
cause  they  were  called  the  *  Interim  ;T  the  title  which  had  for- 
,fcriy  been  attached  to  articles  presented  by  the  Emperor  Charles 
V-  to  the  Diet  of  Ratiibon,  in  1548*     The  Canons  were  &onu  after- 
wards drawn  up  and  corrected  by  Archbishop  Abbot,  Bishop  Wil- 
s,  then  Lord  Keeper,  and  Andrewes,  then  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
nd,  inasmuch  as  the  islands  were  part  of  that  diocese,  it  was  ordered 
l  the  King's;  Letters  Patent,  which  confirmed  these  Canons,  that 
:he  Bishop  of  Winchester  should  authorize  the  Dean  of  Jersey  to 
xercise  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  according  to  their  tenor.     Thus 
ersey  was  brought  back  to  a  conformity  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
ine!.    The  same  course  would  also  have  been  pursued  in  Guernsey, 
lad  not  the  rupture  with  Spain  turned  the  attention  of  the  English 
government  to  other  matters.     Collier's  Eccles.  Hist.,  yiL  371 — 
377;  Heylyti's  Hist  of  Presbyterians,  395— 400  \  NeaUfl  Hv&.tf 
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Church  of  England  which  the  first  planters  of  the  I 
lony  had  made ;  and  a  violation  consequently  of 
Articles  of  obedience  to  which,  by  subscription 
had  hound  themselves.     I  have  not  been  able,  in  any 
way,  to  ascertain  the  authority  by  which   Keath  and 
Hues  had  been  sent  out  to  the  Colony.     I  find,  in- 
deed, the  name  of  Archbishop  Abbot  in  the  li 
those  '  Adventurers,'  to  whom  the  third  Virginia  I 
ter  was  assigned,  and  out  of  which  arose,  as  we 
seen,  the  Somers  Islands  Company.     And  it  is  pos- 
sible, that  the  Archbishop  may  have  undertaken 
same  office  iu  the  appointment  of  Ministers  for  tbo 
Islands,  which  was  borne  by  the  Bishop  of  London  i 
Virginia ,0.     But  I  do  not  think  this  probable;  sit 
however  some  may  be  of  opinion  that  Abbot's  kno* 
sympathy  for  the  advocates  of  the  Genevan  discipli 
may  account  for  the  fact  that  Clergymen  selected 
him    should  have  departed  from  the  instructions 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  yet  the  only  other  1 
recorded  of  Keath  and  Hues,  beyond  those 
mentioned,  is  a  most  humiliating  one,  and  forbids 
belief  that  Abbot  could  have  appointed  them  to 
mission.     They  dishonoured  the  Church  by  their 
dutiful  neglect  of  her  services,  and,  yet  more,  by  i 
carelessness  of  their  lives.    We  learn  this  in  a  ma 
which  cannot  be  mistaken ;  for,  in  the  memorial 
dressed  by  the  planters  to  Butler,  just  before  the  ex- 
piration of  his  government,  it  is  declared,  at  the  head 
of  their  long  catalogue  of  grievances,  that 


the  Puritans,  i.  433 — 440.     The  reader  will  observe,  therefore,  I 
the  Liturgy  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey  was  adopted  at  the  Bermu 
before  authentic  in  formation  of  these   changes   could   have  1 
brought  from  England. 
10  Seep.  201,  ante. 


yn.] 


they  were  defrauded  of  the  food  of  their  aoales:  for  not  being 
"ewer  than  one  thousand  and  five  hundred  people,  dli*per£ed  in 
ength  twenty  miles,  they  had  at  that  present  but  one  Minister,  nor 
neuer  had  bat  two,  and  they  so  shortened  of  their  promises,  that 
jut  onely  for  rtiucre  pity  they  would  haue  forsaken  them.* 


a.d.  1607— 1G25. 
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Nicholu 

Ferrer,  de- 
puty t  res- 


it is  remarkable,  tiiot,  bs  soon  as  some 
of  the  same  parties,  who  had  shown  such 
fidelity  and  zeal  in  the  Council  of  the  Vir-  S^J"a 
jinia  Company,  came  to  have  any  direct  GuTemor. 
influence  in  the  management  of  the  present  Colony,  a 
wneficiul  change  was  at  once  produced  among  the  in- 
habitants. For,  the  same  year,  1622,  which  saw  Ni- 
cholas Ferrar  deputy-governor  of  the  Virginia  Com- 
jany,  saw  him,  likewise,  filling  the  same  office  with 
reference  to  the  Bermudas.  Under  his  auspices,  John 
Barnard  was  sent  out  as  Governor ; 

a  gentleman,'  it  is  sail!,  '  both  of  good  meaaes  and  quality  ;'  and, 
•  daring  the  time  of  his  life,  which  wm  but  six  weekes,  in  reform- 
ing all  things  he  found  defectiue,  he  shewed  himself  so  iudieioll  and 
industrious  as  gaue  great  suds  faction,  and  did  generally  promise  vice 
in  great  danger  to  be  suppressed,  and  vertue  and  the  Plantation 
much  aduanred.' 


The  early  termination  of  this  excellent  Governor's 
career  was  but  the  precursor  of  other  events  which 
jroved,  in  various  ways,  injurious  to  the  Colony,  Its 
officers  were  anxious  to  remedy  the  evils  which  had 
jeeti  introduced  and  grown  up  among  the  first  settlers ; 
hut  all  their  efforts  were  obstructed  and  made  abor- 
tive by  the  oppressive  exercise  of  the  King's  influence. 
Stith  indeed  relates,  in  his  history  of  Virgioia,  that 
James  put  an  end  to  tho  Somers  Islands  Company 
ly  a  process  even  more  summary  than  that  which 
aad  extinguished  the  authority  of  the  Virginia  Coun- 
cil ;  and  that,  without  sending  out  any  Commission  of 
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enquiry,  or  resorting  to  any  intervention  of  a  Court 
of  Law,  he  issued  a  letter,  early  in  the  year  1021. 
suppressing  the  further  holding  of  the  Company's 
Courts.  Relying  upon  the  accuracy  of  this  writer,  I 
had  repeated  this  statement,  in  the  first  edition  of  this 
work.  But  I  have  since  ascertained  from  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Attorney-General  for  the  Colony,  Mr,  Darrell, 
that  Stith  was  in  error ;  and  that  the  Bermudas  Com- 
pany was  not  suppressed  until  the  reign  of  Charles  II.; 
when  by  virtue  of  a  writ  of  Q.uo  Warranto  prosecuted 
in  1684,  sentence  to  that  effect  was  formally  delivflrtd 
in  the  King's  Bench. 

A  remarkable  notice  of  these  earli 
possessions  of  the  British  empire  in  the 
West,  occurs  in  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon's 
speech  to  Serjeant  Richardson,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  Parliament 
which  met  for  business  January  30,  1620.  In  the 
enumeration  made  therein  of  the  '  benefits,  attributes, 
and  acts  of  government '  of  King  James,  Bacon  b: 


Notice  nf 
Virginia  Find 
the   Somen* 
Isleti  in  Lord 
Chancellor 
Bacon's 


red 
est 


tat* 

.    ..    I,.r 


'  Tbis  kingdom  now  first  in  his  majesty's  times  hath  gotten  u  lot 
or  portion  in  the  new  world  by  the  plantation  of  Virginia  and  the 
Summer  Islands.  And  certainly,  it  is  with  tbe  kingdoms  on  earth 
as  it  is  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  sometimes  a  grain,  of 
seed  proves  a  great  tree,  Who  can  tell l  *  ? r 

Alas,  for  him  whose 

'  old  experience  '  did  '  attain 
To  smtu'fhirm  like  prophetick  strain,' 

when  he  thus  glanced  at  the  future  destinies  of  Eng- 
land !  The  self-same  hour  in  which  he  uttered  these 
words  saw  him  tottering  to  his  fall.  Ripe  in  years, 
and  rich  with  the  investiture  of  honours  heaped  up 


11  Bacon's  Works,  vi.  U8. 
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him  by  the  King,  Bacon  was  then  ennobled  by  a  dig- 
nity far  loftier  than  any  which  ago  can  command,  or 
royal  favour  can  bestow :  for  the  wisest  of  the  earth 
had  united  to  pay  homage  to  that  great  philosophical 
work  which,  although  only  a  portion  of  that  which  he 
had  once  designed,  he  had,  but  a  Bhort  time  before, 
foahioiioti  tu  that  form  which  has  won  the  admiration 
e  world  ls.  But  there  was  a  worm  at  the  root  of 
all  his  greatness;  and,  in  a  few  abort  weeks,  he  was 
cast  from  his  high  estate,  a  ruined  and  a  degraded 
roan.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  loss  of  Bacon's 
fame,  in  any  one  respect,  has  made  his  country,  yea, 
the  whole  world,  the  poorer.  Tet  the  monuments  of 
genius  are  imperishable;  and,  gazing  upon  them, 
we  reverence  the  hand  that  reared  their  greatness  and 
their  beauty.  "Wo  share  the  ardour  of  Bacon's  friend, 
Beo  J  on  son,  who  hesitated  not  to  say  of  him,  in  the 
day  of  his  humiliation, 

•  My  conceit  of  hii  person  »*na  never  increased  toward  him  by  Ms 
j'lm-r  r>r  honours  ;  but  1  ha»e  and  Jo  rerarenee  him  for  the  greatness 
that  m  only  pmpw  to  himself,  in  that  he  seemed  to  me  ever  by 
his  work>  one  of  the  greatest  men,  and  mn«t  worthy  of  admiration 
tfast  bad  been  in  many  ages-,  in  his  adversity,  I  ever  prayed  that 
Rod  would  jive  him  strength,  far  irreatncss  he  could  not  want  'V 


■  The  Novum  Orgauum  was  published  by  Bacon,  in  10ID,  when 
be  vm  in  his  sixtieth  year.  Id  January  of  the  previous  year  he 
bad  been  appointed  Lord  Chancellor ;  in  the  July  following,  he  had 
been  created  Baron  Verulam ;  and,  in  January  IliJO,  %'i«cuunt  St, 
AJbanV  Parliament  met  three  days  after  bis  elevation  to  the  Last 
named  dignity;  and,  on  the  15th  of  the  following  Murrli,  thaw 
petition!  w.  r<-  nremoted  again*!  his  corrupt  practice*  in  the  Court 
•f  Cbanrwry  which  led  tu  his  disgrace.  Montagu's  Life  uf  Hiieun, 
in.  i  ilviiL  cod  v.  and  ceciiii. 

**  lb.  ceecTM. 
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We  remember  also  that  appeal  which  Bacon,  with  ( 
touching  solemnity,  has  recorded  in  his  Will, 

1  For  my   name  and  memory,  I   leave  it   to   men's   cbariti 
speeches,  and  to  foreign  nations,  and  to  the  next  age  ^ 

and  we  know  that  the  appeal  has  not  been  urged  in 
Tain.  Last  of  all,  we  trust  that  the  prayer  wh 
Bacon,  in  the  day  of  his  prosperity,  poured  forth,  ilii 
not  return  unto  him.  void,  when  he  said, 


'  O  Lord  God,  my  Creator,  my  Redeemer,  my  Comforter.— 1 
member  what  I  have  first  sought,  and  what  hath  been  principal 
my  intentions.     I  have  loved  thy  assemblies :  I  have  mourned 
the  divisions  of  thy  Church  ;  I  have  delighted  in  the  brightness 
thy  sanctuary.    This  vine,  which  thy  right  band  hath  planted 
this  nation,  I  have  iver  prayed  unto  thee  that  it  might  have  thenrst 
and  the  latter  rain  ;  and  that  it  might  stretch  her  branches  CO  tfic 
seas  and  to  the  floods. — Thy  creatures  have  been  my  books,  bat  Thy 
Scriptures  much  more.   I  have  sought  Thee  In  the  courts,  fields,  tusd 
gardens,  but  1  have  found  Thee  in  Thy  temples  '*,* 


. 


views  of 
Coloniza- 
tion. 


May  he  not  have  found  God  in  vain !     More  than  fi' 
Bacem'i  years  were  added  to  Bacon's  life,  after  he 

had  fallen  from  his  high  office ;  and  the 
works,  which  he  composed  in  that  period, 
were  second  to  none  of  those  hi  hia  earlier  days,  for 
the  depth  and  range  of  thought  which  they  exhibit. 
It  is  this  fact  which  leads  me  to  ask  the  reader  care- 
fully to  consider  the  principles  which,  in  these 
some  of  his  former  writings,  he  thought  needful  to 
observed  in  the  plantation  of  Colonies  ;  and  the  pains 
which  he  employed  to  impress  them  upon  those  who 
then  stood  in  the  high  places  of  the  earth. 

The  erroneous  observation  of  Robertson,  that  the 


are- 
i  be 


1 '  Ibid.  p.  ccccxxxiii. ;  and  vii.  5. 
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establishment  of  martini  law  in  Virginia  was  owing  to 
the  advice  of  Bacon,  has  already  been  pointed  out ll ; 
aod,  in  the  passage  there  quoted  from  Bacon's  Essay 
'i.wtations, — an  Essay  written  in  the  evening  of 
his  life, — it  has  been  seen  that  the  great  end  which, 
nil,  men  ought  to  keep  in  view,  in  the  conduct 
of  such  enterprises,  was,  as  he  said,  that  they  should 
"  have  Qod  always,  and  his  services,  hefore  their  eyes.' 
TW  many  of  his  own  countrymen  were  negligent  in 
regarding  that  end,  and  slow  to  exercise  the  means 
necessary  to  attain  it,  is  an  evil  which  he  condemns 
tkewluri'  in  terms  of  glowing  eloquence.  Thus,  in  his 
'Advertisement  touching  an  Holy  "War,'  written  in 
and  therefore  nearly  contemporary  with  hie 
ay  on  Plantations,  Bacon  introduces  Martins  as 
•vying  that  there  was,  in  that  day, 

■t  kind  of  meanness  in  the  designs  and  enterprises  of  Christendom  ;* 

tad' that  the  *  wars  were  as  the  wars  of  heathens, — for  secular  m- 

hmt  or  nnl»iti<w,  nut  worthy  of  the  warfare  of  Christian*.     The 

Qwm-h,  indeed,  inaketh  her  missions  into  the  extreme  parts  of  the 

nation*  and  isles,  and  it  is  well :    but  this  is  Ecce,  rtnvtt  fflatlim 

atr.    The  Christian  princes  and  potentates  are  they  that  are  want- 

■Bf  hi  the  propagation  of  the  faith  by  their  arms.     Vet  our  Lord, 

tail  mid  on  earth   to  the  disciples,   lit  et  predicate,  said  from 

■Men    to    Coutantine,    In   hoc  tigno  rince.      What    Christian 

•okW  h  there  lhat  will  not  he  touched  with  a  religious  emulation 

to  w  in  order  of  Jc«us  or  of  St.  Francis,  or  of  St,  Autrustine,  do 

«adi  service  for  enlarging  the  Christian  borders ;  or  an  order  of  St. 

Jtfn,  of  Bt  Michael,  fir  St,  George,  only  to  robe,  and  feast,  and 

IM  fill  Hi  rites  and  observances  ?     Surety  the  merchants  themselves 

Mall  rue  in  judgment  against  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Europe  ;  for 

tfcry  hive  made  ■  great  path  in  the  seas,  unto  the  ends  of  the  world  ; 

■td  art  forth  ships,  and  forces,  of  Spanish,  English,  and  Dutch, 

SBMgii  to  make  China  tremble ;  and  ell  this  for  pearl,  or  stone,  or 

•pfcax  i  but  for  the  pearl  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  the  stones 


"  See  p.  230,  unit. 
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of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  or  the  spices  of  the  spouse's  garden,  nut 
a  mast  hatb  bef  n  set  np :  nay,  they  can  make  shift  to  shed  Chris- 
tian blood  so  far  off  amongst  themselves,  and  not  a  drop  for  uV 
cause  of  Christ ".' 

Thus,  again,  in  one  of  his  earlier  works,  in  which  1 
gives  advice  to  Yilliers,  afterwards  Duke  of  Buck 
ham,  how  to  govern  himself  in  the  station  of  i 
Minister,  the  seventh  article  of  instruction  is  that  c 
'  Colonies,  or  foreign  plantations.'  Under  which  ha 
— after  giving  many  suggestions  as  to  the  choice  i 
place  and  fit  Governors,  and  the  necessity  of  the  j 
tions  being  settled  under  Letters  Patent  from  the 
that  they  might  be  under  his  protection,  and 
ledge  their  dependency  upon  the  Crown  of  England,- 
Bacon  observes  further : 

*  For  the  discipline  of  the  Church  in  those  parts,  it  will  be  neces* 
sary  that  it  agree  with  tltat  which  is  settled  in  England,  else  '& 
will  make  a  schism  and  a  rent  in  Christ's  coat  which  must  I* 
seamless;  and,  to  that  purpose,  it  will  be  fit,  that,  by  the  Kinp 
supreme  power  in  causes  ecclesiastical  within  all  his  dominions, 
they  be  subordinate  under  some  bishop  or  bishoprick  of  tail 
realm.' 


ot> 

el 


Again,  with  respect  to  the  cautions  to  be  obserri 
in  such  undertakings,  he  forbids  that  any  '  extirpation 
of  the  natives  be  made  under  pretence  of  planting 
religion,'  Baying,  '  God  surely  will  iu  no  way  be  pleased 
with  such  sacrifices ;'  and  makes  it  a  recommendation 
'  to  establish  there  the  same  purity  of  religion,  and  the 
same  discipline  for  Church  government,  without  any 
mixture  of  popery  or  anabaptism,  lest  they  should  be 
drawn  into  factions  and  schisms,  and  that  place  r 
them  there  bad,  and  send  them  back  worse,' 

"  Bacon's  Works,  vii,  119. 
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as  a  Further  protection  against  suck  consequences,  he 
urges, 

*  that  if  any  transplant  themselves  into  plantations  abroad,  who  arc 
known  schismatics,  outlaws,  or  criminal  persons,  that  they  he  sent 

Welt  upon   the   first  notice;  such  persons  ore  not  fit  to  lay  the 

foundation  of  a  new  Colony  ".' 

When  Bacon  thus  ranks  schismatics  in  the  same 
class  with  outlaws  and  criminals,  he  repeats,  it  must 
be  confessed,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  severe  language 
of  the  statutes  of  that  day,  against  Recusants  and 
Separatists,  The  causes  of  such  severity,  and  the  evil 
eunsequences  which  flowed  from  it,  have  already  been 
wt  before  the  reader ;  and  it  were  needless  again  to 
I  advert  to  them.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  remark, 
that  the  approval  which  Bacon,  in  the  above  passage, 
[  teems  to  give  of  such  rigorous  enactments,  was  not  in 
accordance  with  his  ordinary  train  of  thought.  Upon 
all.iut'ptiuos  of  general  policy,  his  opinions,  doubtless, 
*ere  far  more  wise  and  moderate  than  those  of  the 
age  in  which  ho  lived  '*.  It  is  important  also  to  ob- 
aerre,  that  the  hurtful  influences  which  such  severe 
instructions,  if  strictly  pursued,  might  have  produced, 
did  not  operate  in  Virginia,  during  any  part  of  the 
reign  of  James  I.  The  Puritans  found  a  refuge  in 
that  province  from  the  harsh  treatment  which  else- 
where awaited  them  j  and,  whatsoever  may  have 
been  the  severity  of  the  written  Colonial  law,  the 
ipirit  which  administered  it  was  mild  and  equitable. 

With  respect  to  the  other  instruction  set  forth  by 
Bacon  in  the  above  passage,  that '  the  Church  in  those 

.tl.  4HU-  142. 
'•  See  hi*  letter  to  Villiers,  in  101(1,  ([UOted  in  a  note  in  Hallam's 
octal  History,  i.  567. 
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parts '  should  '  agree  with  that  which  is  settled  in  Eng- 
land,' and  should  therefore  '  be  subordinate  under  son 
bishop  or  bujhoprick  of  this  realm ;'  it  followed  ns  i 
corollary  from  the  propositions  already  laid  down 
the  Acta  of  Supremacy  and  Conformity.    Whatsoeva 
reasons  existed  for  incorporating  the  Church  with  tt 
State  at  home,  or  whatsoever  the  principles  upon  wkid 
those  Acts,  passed  in  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth,  ivei 
established19,  it  is  evident  that  they  applied  also  1 
those  regions  which  were  peopled  by  children  of  tin 
parent  country.     And,  although  ifc  is  impracticable  t 
make  that  application,  arid  would  be  unjust  even  I 
attempt  it,  in  the.  English  Colonies  of  the  preseut  daf. 
because  in  some  of  them   the  institutiims,  diffen 
from  our  own,  which  we  found  in  existence  there,  i 
secured  by  treaty  to  the  inhabitants ;  and,  in  otlw 
the  circumstances,   which   have  marked  their  hist< 
from  our  first  possession  of  them,  are  such  as  to  forbid 
the  introduction  of  all  those  laws  by  which  we  ourselves 
are  bound  ;  yet,  everyone  muBt  admit,  that,  if  unity  in 
the  body  be  an  essential  law  of  the  Church  of  Ch  r 
is  an  unity  which  ought  to  pervade  every  member  of  the 
body,  howsoever  remote  from  the  head,  or  it  is  marred 
and  weakened.     With  equal  readiness,  too,  must  it  I 
admitted,  even  by  those  who  deny  to  our  Church 
character  which  her  affectionate  and  faithful  childr 
claim  for  her,  that,  if  we  believe  her  to  be  a  branch  i 
the  '  One  Catholic   and   Apostolic.   Church,'  we  are 
bound  to  secure  her  ministrations  in  all  their  mu 
to  the  brethren  whom  seas  and  lands  now  Beparab 
their  native  laud.    That  separation,  in  weli-uigh  every 
instance,  is  made  for  the  real  or  supposed  benefit 


15  See  p.  101,  ante. 
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ourselves  who  remain  at  home,  not  less  than  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  depart ;  and  hence  a  quicker  im- 
pulse ia  imparted  to  the  performance  of  the  duty  re- 
quired on  their  behalf. 

Upon  this  principle,  rests  the  instruc- 
turn  which  Bucon  hua  set  forth,  and  which 
«e  again  quote,  namely,  that  to  guard 
•gainst   the   sin   of  rending  the  coat  of 

t  "which  must  be  seamless,'  'the  discipline  of 
iitsrch  in'  the  Colonies  should  *  agree  with  that 
wbtch  is  settled  in  England;'  and,  that,  to  that  pur- 
pose, it  should  'be  subordinate  under  some  bishop  or 
prick  of  this  realm.'     But,  this  proposition  being 
simitted,   another,   claiming    equally  our    acceptance, 
diately  follows  it,  namely,  that  this  'bishop  or 
iiihopriok  '  to  which  the  discipline  of  Colonial  Churches 
it  required  to  be  subordinate,  although  necessarily  'of 
Aa  realm,'  shiudd  nut  bo  in  it.    Its  existence,  that  is, 
must  be  derived  from  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of 
i  i  ureh  at  home,  acting  under  the  authority  of  her 
lujireme  temporal  ruler,  the  Sovereign ;  but  its  func- 
tions roust  be  transferred,  directly  and  visibly,  to  the 
region  whose  inhabitants  it  professes  to  controui;  or 
the  subordination,  insisted  upon,  is  little  better  than 
*  natin-      It  is  impossible  that  the  limbs  of  the  body 
can  retain  their  vital  energy,  if  severed  from  tho  head; 
or  armies  be  vit.-iorii.niH,  if  the  voice  of  the  commander 
bo  not  heard  among  them ;  or  the  vessel  reach  the 
harm,  if  the  band  of  the  pilot  bo  not  ever  upon  the 
helm.     And  equally  impossible  is  it  that  Kjhm 
MB  be  known  and  felt  to  be  the  appointed  instrument 
by  which  God  governs  His  Church,  save  by  the  per- 
sonal and  constant  presence  of  him  who  is  called  to 
lite  Episcopate.     This  is  evident  from  the  nature  of 
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the  case.     To  state  the  proposition  is  to  demonstrate 
it.     If  further  proof  of  its  truth  be  required,  it  is  fa 
nished  by  Bacon  himself  in  another  Treatise, — enttt] 
'  Certain  Considerations  touching  the  better  Pacific 
tion  and  Edification  of  the  Church  of  Eu«taii 
which  he  shows  that  the  deputation  of  the  Epiacop 
authority  to  Commissaries  official,  is  a  departun 
the  examples  and  rules  of  government.' 

'  In  ail  laws  of  the  world,'  he  says,  *  offices  of  confidence  I 
skill  cannot  be  put  over,  nor  exercised  by  deputy,  except  it 
especially  containal  in  the  original  grant :  and  in  that  case,  it  i 
dutiful.' 

For  proof  of  this,  he  remarks  further,  that,  no  i 
cellar  of  England,  nor  any  Judge  of  any  Court,  i 
pointed  deputies.     But 

'  the  bishop  is  a  judge,  and  of  a  high  nature;  whence   (he 
cometh  it  that  he  should  depute,  considering  that  all  trust  and  < 
(idence,  as  was   said,  is  personal  and  inherent;  and  cannot,  n«e 
ought  to  be  transposed  ?' 

If,  then,  the  delegation  of  the  Episcopal  authorit 
even  in  such  cases,  he  regarded  by  Bacou  as  a  i 
ture  from  the  primitive  model ;  and  if,  for  the 
alleged  by  him,  in  the  contest  of  the  above  passage; 
he  argues  that  the  Bishop  Bhould  supply  '  his  j  u 
function  in  his  own  person ;'  and,  from  the  nat  i 
the  suits  brought  forward  in  spiritual  courts,  he  thu 
it  reasonable  that  '  there  were  no  audience  given 
by  the  Bishop  himself"  ;'  how  roueh  more  strii; 
is  the  necessity  which  his  argument  supplies,  that  I 
presence  of  the  Bishop  should  quickly  follow,  if 
accompany,  the  earliest  planting  of  Churches  in  foreign 
lands? 

«  Bacon's  Works,  TU,  7' 
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Bacon,  at  a  previous  period  of  James's 


Bacon  a 

reign,  had  been  personally  interested  in  IhtCrmiMny 
>romotiug  the  colonization  of  Newfound-  [„,/**  n^w- 
and.  In  1(510,  an  expedition  upon  a  large  f»»n"i«ia- 
cale  was  fitted  out  by  Guy,  a  Bristol  merchant,  with 
;he  view  of  opening  a  permanent  intercourse  with  that 
aland ;  and  a  Patent  was  then  granted  to  the  Earl  of 
forthampton,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  Sir  Laurence 
['anfield,  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  Francis 
Jacon,  Solicitor-General,  and  more  than  forty  other 

Associates,  incorporating  them  under  the  name  of '  The 
'reaaurer  and  Company  of  Aduenturera  and  Planters 

of  the  Cities  of  London  and  Bristoll,  for  the  Colony 

and    Plantation  in  Newfoundland. '      Slauy   was   ap- 
•oioted  their  Treasurer. 

This  document  Tecites  the  fact,  that  the      Tenm  of 
jnglish  had  resortedj  for  more  than  fifty      ",e  Pataat- 
'ears,  in  no  small  numbers  to  that  Island,  for  the  pur- 
lose  of  fishing,  and  that  it  was  hereby  intended  to 
irotect  them  in  the  prosecution  of  their  trade ;  that 
;he  coasts  were 

so  destitute  and  desolate  of  inhabitancc,  that  scarce  any  one  sauago 

lerecra  had  in  many  yeeres  beene  seene  in  the  most  parts  thereof;' 

that,  '  by  the  Lair  of  Nature  and  Nations,'  tbe  same  might  be  taken 

rossession  of,  and  assigned  to  Englishmen,  '  without  doing  wrong 

o  any  other  Prince,  or  State,  considering  that  they  cannot  iustly 

iretend   any  Soueraigntie  or   Right  thereunto ;'   that,  '  therefore 

Linking  it  a  matter  and  action  well  beseeming  a  Christian  King,  to 

make  true  *se  of  that  which  God  from  the  beginning  created  for 

mankind ;  and  intending  not  onely  to  work  and  procure  the  benefit 

arid  good  of  many  of  hia  people,  *  but  principally  to  increase  the 

now! edge  of  the  Omnipotent  God,  and  the  propagation  of  the 

;bristian  Faith,'  tho  English  monarch  had  '  graciously  accepted  of 

he  intention  and  suit '  of  those  of  his  subjects  who  desired  to  esta- 

ilish  a  Colony  there  j  reserving,  at  the  same  time,  to  others  of  his 

VOi.   I.  T 
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subjects,  and  to  those  of  overy  other  nation,  any  right  of  fishing 
wliicli  they  hail  acquired". 

Supplies  were  sent  yearly  to  the  settler* 
in  Newfoundland  from  Bristol,  until  1GH':. 
after  which  period,  T  cannot  find  any  tr 
of  the  active  operations  of  the  Cotupa 
But  intercourse  with  the  Island  must  hare  conti  i 
for  I  find  in  Whitbourne's  Discourse,  publish. 
1622,  that  '  the  undertakers  of  the  Newfoundland 
Plantation  had  maintained  a  Colony  of  bia 
subieets  there  aboue  twelue  yeares,'  and  were  'i 
to  entertain  such  as  will  further  his  Mail. 
Plantation  upon  fit  conditions.'  Other  parties  are  I 
mentioned  in  the  same  work,  as  having  undertaken 
plant  Colonies  in  the  same  Island,  and  ready  to  < 
tertain  such  as  Bhould  adventure  with  them  tbef 
The  most  distinguished  of  these  were  Henry,  Viscount 
Falkland,  and  Sir  George  Calvert,  afterwards  the  first 
Lord  Baltimore ;  of  the  latter  of  whom  more  will  b» 
said  hereafter.  Whitbourrie  possessed  many  oppor- 
tunities of  obtaining  accurate  information  of 
foundland,  from  the  long  period  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged  in  trading  with  the  Island,  and  from  the 
authority  which  he  had  been  commissioned  to  exerriae 
over  it.  I  have  already  said  that  he  was  at  St.  Jo 
when  Gilbert  arrived  there  in  1583  ;  and  that  he 
nesaed  the  formal  acts  by  which  possession  wa 
taken  of  that  haven  and  the  adjoining  coun'  I 
the  Charter  of  Elizabeth  a.  "Whitbourue  speaks 
in  the  preface  of  his  Discourse,  of  many  other  to 

31  PureliM,  iv,  1876. 

"  Barrett's  History  of  Bristol,  178 ;  Stow'j  Annals,  1W. 

"  S«e  p.  53,  ante. 
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■which  he  made  to  the  same  Island  in  after  years ;  and, 
in  1615,  he  was  sent  out,  with  a  commission  from  the 
High  Court  of  Admiralty,  to  correct  certain  abuses 
which  had  sprung  up  among  the  fisheries. 

The  fisheries  had  even  then  become  of     HU  de,cri 
great  importance ;  for,  besides  the  French,     <io»  of  its 
Biscayan,  and  Portuguese  mariners,  who 
annually  resorted  to  Newfoundland,  Whitbourne  re- 
ports not  less  than  250  sail  of  English  vessels,  about 
60  tons  each,  engaged  in  fishing  off  its  coast,  in  1615  ; 
employing,  by  his   calculation,   not   less   than  5000 
hands ;  taking,  each  of  them,  120,000  fish,  and  5  tons 
of  train  oil;   and  yielding,  by  the  produce  of  their 
cargoes,  at  the  lowest  rate,  £135,000  ". 

But  Whitbourne  does  not  confine  his     HU  kindl_ 
Discourse  to  the  fisheries  of  Newfound-     feeling  to- 

.  wards  the 

land.  He  gives  several  notices  of  its  na-  natives,  and 
tive  inhabitants,  its  geographical  position,  their  behalf, 
and  the  productions  of  its  soil  and  climate. 
And  the  spirit  in  which  he  makes  these  remarks, 
proves  that  he  had  other  and  higher  objects  present 
to  his  mind  than  those  of  mere  traffic.  Thus,  speak- 
ing of  the  savages  in  Trinity  Bay,  who  used  to  come 
secretly  in  the  night  time,  and  steal  the  lines,  and 
sails,  and  knives  of  the  English  fishermen,  he  says ; 

'  If  they  might  be  reduced  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  Trinity 
indeed,  no  doubt  but  it  would  be  a  most  sweete  and  acceptable 
sacrifice  to  God,  an  euerlasting  honour  to  your  Maiesty,  and  the 
heanenliest  blessing  to  those  poore  Creatures,  who  are  buried  in 
their  superstitious  ignorance.  The  task  thereof  would  proue  easie, 
if  it  were  but  well  begun,  and  constantly  seconded  by  industrious 
spirits:  and  no  doubt  but  God  himselfe  would  set  his  hand  to 
reare  vp  and  aduance  so  noble,  so  pious,  and  so  Christian  a 
building.' 

24  Whitbourne's  Discourse,  &c.  II. 
x2 
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Again ; 

'It  is  by  a  Plantation  [in  Newfoundland],  ml 
by  that  meanes  finely,  the  poore  misbekeulng  in* 
habitants  of  that  Countrey  may  be  reduced  from  Barbarisroe  to  the 
knowledge  of  God,  and  the  hghto  of  his  truth  ;  and  to  a  duill  unit 
regular  kinde  of  life  and  gouernement.  Thig  is  a  thing  so  apparaoc, 
that  I  neede  not  enforce  it  any  further,  or  labour  to  etjrre 
charity  of  Christiana  therein,  to  giue  their  furtherance  towards  » 
worke  so  pious,  euery  man  knowing  that  eueu  we  oursehiw  were 
once  as  bli  ride  as  they  in  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  our  Creator, 
and  as  rude  and  sauagein  our  hues  and  manners.  Qnely  thus  ranch 
I  will  adde,  that  it  is  not  a  thing  impossible  but  that,  by  meaties  of 
these  slender  beginnings  which  may  be  made  in  Newfoundland,  ill 
the  regions  neero  adioyning  thereunto  may  in  time  bee  fitly  t»»- 
uerted  to  the  true  worship  of  God35.' 

The  appeal  which  Whitboume,  upon  the  Btren 
of  these  and  other  statements,  urged  upou  the  peopl' 
of  England,  in  behalf  of  her  earliest  Colony,  was  fa- 
Letter  from  vourably  received  by  her  rulers.  A  letter, 
dated  June  30,  1621,  from  the  Lc 
the  Privy  Council  to  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York,  is  prefixed  to  his 
Discourse,  recommending  that  copies  of  it 
be  distributed  throughout  their  respective  Provinces, 
'  for  the  encouragement  of  Aduenturers  unto  the  Plan- 
tation there,"  and  that  collections  be  made  on  his  be- 
half in  the  several  Parish  Churches.  This  letter  is 
accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  King's  order,  dated 
Theobalds,  April  12,  ]  622,  confirming  the  proposed 
design,  and  commanding  that  it  be  proceeded  with. 
Obstacles,  however,  existed  in  the  way  of  accomplish- 
ing all  that  was  thereby  intended ;  and  the  superior 
attractions  of  the  American  continent  tempted  most 
men  to  neglect  the  proposals  of  Whitbourne  in  1 
of  Newfoundland. 

«  lb.  4,  14. 
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If  success  could  have  followed  a  com-      „  , 

Colony 

pliimce  with    tbetn,  it  might  reasonably      *l'*,"fed  ■* 
kve  been  expected,  when  Sir  George  Cal-      Bit  OMtge 

it  Calveit. 

vint  made  tLi>?  attempt,  towards  the  close 
of  James's  reign,  and  gave  to  that  enterprise  all  tho 
tolji  which  it  could  derive  from  his  intelligence,  ex- 
.  high  character,  and  commanding  influence. 
He  was  a  native  of  Yorkshire ;  which  couuty  he  after- 
Urdu  represented  in  Parliament.     His  education  was 
conducted,  first,  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  aud  next 
I  he  continent,  where  he  received  probably  that 
■•i  which  led  him  finally  to  enter  into  eotnmuniou 
witb  the  Romish  Church.     His  first  office  was  that  of 

RTtary  to  Lord  Treasurer  Cecil ;  and  he  was  thence 
tinted  Clerk  of  the  Council.    In  161 S,  he  received 
honour  of  knighthood;  and,  in  1G19,  succeeded  Sir 
was  Lake,  as  one  of  the  two  Secretaries  of  State -, 
in  which  capacity,  we  have  seen,   he  communicated 
i  instructions  to  tho  Virginia  Company  **. 
Calvert  received  at  this  time  a  Patent  from  the 
Ceg,  constituting  him  and  his  heirs  absolute  pro- 
f  the  whole  of  the  south-eastern  peninsula  of 
oundlaud.     He  gave  to  it  the  name,  which  it 
•  tains,  of  Avalon,  the  ancient  name  of  Glaston- 
bury.    Tradition  reports  that  Joseph  of  Ariinuthiea, 
having  come  over  to  Britain,  had  received  from   King 
Arrintgus  twelve  hides  of  land  at  Avalon,  aa  a  dwell- 
ing place  for  himself  and  his  companions,  had  there 
preached  the  Gospel  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country ; 
and  bad  there  too  built  a  Church,  which  afterwards 
became   his  sepulchre  '.     As  Avalon,  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  'it,   hud  been  the  first  fruits  of 

Xfap,  i&i,  antr.  "  Fuller's  Church  History,  f,  6. 
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Christianity  in  ancient  Britain,  so  Calvert  desired  to 
perpetuate  the  name,  and  invest  it  with  similar  assit- 
ciations,  in  his  own  portion  of  Newfoundland. 

This  dependence  upon  a  tradition  which  rests  upon 
the  weakest  authority,  may  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of 
the  tendency  of  Calvert's  mind  to  receive  with  im- 
plicit faith  those  questionable  narratives,  which  Fnilrr 
justly  describes  as  being  '  much  awolu  and  puff'il  Vf 
with  the  leaven  of  Monkery.'     At  the  same  time, '! 
t  be  admitted  that  his  exertions  to  make  the  Aw* 
Ion  of  the  New  World  a  precious  seed-plot  of  Chris- 
tianity to  its  benighted  inhabitants,  were  as  great  a* 
if  the  dark  legend  had  been  a  sure  record  of  Huh 
Writ.     He  built  a  '  fair  house '  in  Ferryland,  one  of 
the  chief  promontories  upon  the  eastern  coast,  and 
expended  not  less  a  sum  than  £25,000  in  advancing 
the  plantation.     L  Indeed  his  publick  spit-it,'  says  Ful- 
ler, '  consulted  not  bis  private  profit,  but  the  enlarge- 
ment of  Christianity,  and  the  King's  dominio 
The  Colony  was  first  settled  in  1G2  L ;    and  several 
letters  are  appended  to  Whitbourne's  Discourse,  mit- 
ten in  the  following  year  to  Calvert,  from  the  Governor 
and  others  whom  he  bad  sent  out.    Up  to  this  period, 
Calvert  hod  been  apparently  ;i  faithful  and  consistent 
member  of  the  Church  into  which  he  had   been  re- 
ceived by  Baptism,    But,  early  in  1G24,  he  announced 
to  King  James  that  he  had  entered  into  communion 
with  the  Church  of  Rome;  and  therefore  restgnt 
office  of  Secretary  of  State,  which,  he  said,  he  could 
no  longer  with  a  safe  conscience  hold.    The  pruden 
however,  and   ability  which   Calvert  had  always 
played,  and  the  high  regard  which  James  entertain' 


ace, 

ned 


M  Fuller's  Worthies,  (Yorkshire,)  201. 
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for  him,  led  that  Sovereign  to  retain  him  as  a  member 
of  the  Privy  Council,  and  to  create  him  Lord  Balti- 
more, of  Baltimore,  in  Ireland.  Upon  James's  death, 
he  went  twice  in  person  to  Newfoundland;  but  re- 
ceiving much  annoyance  and  injury  from  the  attacks 
of  the  "French,  and  from  those  'Pyrats  and  erring 
subiects '  of  England  whom  Whitbourne  describes,  in 
his  Preface,  as  hindering  '  the  good  purposes '  of  the 
settlers,  he  withdrew  entirely  from  the  Colony  which 
he  had  intended  to  make". 

But  the  thoughts  and  wishes  of  Calvert  were  still 
turned  towards  the  New  "World.  He  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  "Virginia  Company  during  James's  reign ; 
and  obtained,  from  Charles  I.,  under  circumstances  to 
be  detailed  hereafter,  a  Patent  to  colonize  the  province 
lying  north-east  of  the  Potomac.  This  province,  in 
honour  of  Charles's  Queen,  Henrietta  Maria,  received 
the  name,  which  it  still  retains,  of  Maryland ;  and,  in 
the  designation  of  its  chief  city,  Baltimore,  has  per- 
petuated the  title  of  him  who  first  made  the  British 
name  respected  within  its  borders. 

Before  I  conclude  this  chapter,  I  wish      Present 

.  t  claims  of 

to  call  attention  to  some  considerations      Newfound- 
suggested  by  the  circumstances  of  New-      England's 
foundland.     The  first  is  supplied  in  the      *J™nP»t  f- 
fact,  that,  whilst  Virginia,  and  Maryland,   and  the 
other  provinces  of  North  America,  whose  earliest  co- 
lonization is  here  recorded,  have  all  been  separated 
from  their  mother-country,   through  the  unjust  and 
disastrous  policy  afterwards  pursued  towards  them, 
Newfoundland  still  remains  an  integral  portion  of  her 

"  lb. ;  Collier's  Hist.  Diet. ;  Granger's  Biog.  Hist,  of  England, 
iu.  26. 
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empire.     Aa  it  was  the  most  ancient,  bd  has  it  e' 
since  continued  to  be  a  most  important,  foreign 
session  of  England. 

The  same,  indeed,  may  be  predicated  of  the 
mudas,  the  progress  of  whose  history  has  also  bi 
noticed,  and  which  now  constitute,  with  Newl'mmd 
land,  one  Bioeese  of  our  Colonial  Church.     But 
tropical  climate  and  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Bermudi 
the  name  and  character  of  a  Colony  which,  since  tbi 
first  acquisition  by  this  country,  these  Islands  hi 
always  retained ;   the  grateful  associations  connec1 
with  them,  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  Cavaliers, 
the  time  of  the  civil  wars ;  the  distinction  early 
ferred  upon  them   by  the  verses  of  Waller  and 
Marvel30;  their  spacious  harbours  ;  the  nlmndaut  s 
ply  of  timber  from  their  cedar-groves;  the  strong 
tural  defences  of  their  rock-bound  coasts,  made 
stronger  by  the  help  of  art ;  the  convenience  of  their 
position  in  the  Atlantic,  with  reference  to  our  other 
Colonies  in  the  West ;  the  testimony  borne  to  that 
fact    in   the    designation   of  these    Islands   as 
Gibraltar  of  the  West  Indies  ;'  the  desire  which,  in 
sequence,  has  been  ever  manifested  to  extend  to  t1 
every  aid  and  protection  which  England  can  affo: 
all  these  circumstances  have  contributed  to  secnre  to 
the   Bermudas,  in  return,  those   benefits  which   the 
friendly  and   intimate   union  of  a  Colony  with 
mother-country  can  scarcely  fail  to  realise. 


that 

hem 
brd; 


: 

-  „r 


w  The  exquisitely  beautiful  descriptions  of  the  Bermudas,  gi' 
by  Moore,  in  his  poetical  Epistle  to  the  Marchioness  Don 
Donegal,  nod  by  Basil  Hall  in  his  First  Series  of  Fragments  of 
Voyages  and  Travels,  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  valuable  mate- 
rials, which  writers  of  the  present  day  have  continued  to  draw 
the  scenery  of  these  Islands. 
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But  it  has  not  been  so  with  Newfound-     Former  ne- 
bad.    Possessing  on  area,  in  square  miles,      **°* 

than   sixteen  hundred  times  as  great  as  that  of 
Bermudas,  and  a  population  about  seven  times  as 
to^e",  it  was  not,  until  the  last  few  years,  formally 
twoguised  as  a  Colony  of  the  British  Empire.     The 
importance  of  its  fisheries,  as  a  source  of  wealth,  and 
ins  of  cherishing  and   exercising  the   zeal  and 
ludihood    of    British   sailors,  baa   never  been   over- 
looked.    Hence,  the  fierce  contests  for  its  possession, 
(taring  the  17th  eentury,  between  the  rival  powers  of 
England  and  France,  which  were  suspended  by  the 
peace  of  Ryswick,  in  1698.     Hence,  the  renewal  of  like 
contest*,  when  the  War  of  the  Succession  broke  out,  at 
mmerj  cement  of  the  lSfh  century  ;  and,  again,  the 
thores  and  seas  of  Newfoundland  were  defiled  with 
the  blood  of  European  nations  struggling  for  exclusive 
■Wereignty  over  them.    The  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713, 
•warded  that  sovereignty  to  England;  liberty  being, 
»t  the  same  time,  granted  to  the  French  to  carry  on 
thrir  fishing  on  certain  quarters  of  the  coaBt.    Still  no 
[it  was  made  to  establish  any  permanent  Colony 
\ad.      On   the  contrary,  every  thing   was 
to  discourage  the  attempt;  insomuch,  that,  upon 
the  renewal,  immediately  after  the  Restoration,  of  the 
merchants"  Charter  which  had  been  granted  in  1634, 
■  dnnse  was  added,  prohibiting  any  settlers  being  sent 
thither  on  board  any  of  their  ships.     The  nominal 
administration  of  the   Island  was   entrusted   to  tin? 


"  TV  in«  of  srjiiaro  mites  of  the  Bermudas  is  stated,  in  the 

aiearial  Church  Atlas,  to  In-  88,  unci  thnt  of  Newfoundland  :i(i,(KHl, 

latent  ■bid)  .\cecdj  that  of  Ireland.     In  Mc.  Cullorh's  Goo- 

■phical  Dictionary,  the  much  larger  area  of  67,000  square  miles 

ipirn  lo  t),.   tattv. 
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Governor  of  Nova  Scotia ;  the  naval  officer  in  com- 
mand having  the  real  superintendence  of  i 
The  same  course  of  conduct  was  continued  after™ 
with  the  view  of  preserving  the  fisheries  from  iffl 
fcrence.     At  the  beginning,  indeed,  of  thu 
George  III,,  (17C5,)  in  consequence  of  the  seizure 
some  vessels,  Newfoundland  was  recognised 
His  Majesty's  Plantations,  and  the  authority  of 
Navigation  Laws  was  extended  to  it,  in  uecoi 
with  a  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
recognition,    however,  was   little   more   than  fo: 
And,  although  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  first 
cstahlished  temporarily  in  1792,  was  rendered  pi 
nent  by  Act  of  Parliament,  early  in  the  pi 
tury  (1SG0)  ;  and  all  the  coast  of  Labrador,  as  far  as 
Hudson's  Straits,  together  with  the  Island  erf 
costi,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  was  inclui 
in  the  Newfoundland  government ;  yet,  constant 
stacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  all  British  suhji 
not  concerned  in  the  fisheries,  which  prevented 
from  making  settlements  upon  its  coast  ". 

In  1826,  a  better  state  of  things  was  establis 
by  Eoyal  Charter ;  and,  under  the  auspices  of  a 
tinguished    naval   officer,   the    present    Admiral 
Thomas  Cochrane,  the  benefit  of  its  enactments 
first  extended  to  the  Island.     This  was  followed, 


',  hrst 
t-niia- 
;  con- 


31  Montgomery  Martin's  History  of  the  British  Colonies, 
459—  4(ifi;    Boniiycastle.'s   Newfoundland,   i.   7(1— 158;    Mu 
British  America  (Edin.  Cab.  Lib.),  it.  283—290,     See  also  page 
of  the  Letter  of  the  present  Ear)  of  Ripon,  then  Viscount  ( i 
lo  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane,  Governor  of  Newfoundland  ; 
Royal  Instructions  which  accompanied  it.     (See  Appendix  to  1 
Volume,  No.  II.)     The  Letter  ia  dated  27  July,   1032;  and 
ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  7  August,  1832. 
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by  the  appointment  of  a  Legislative  Assembly, 
.liter  the  lapse  of  two  centuries  and  a  half 
after  Gilbert  had  taken  possession  of  Newfoundland 
name  of  Elizabeth,  the  British  Parliament 
pwtod  to  it  '  that  form  of  constitution  which  gene* 
riDr  prevails  throughout  the  Transatlantic  Colonies ;' 
which  is  in  accordance  with  'the  genius  and  prin- 
ciple* of  oar  own  Government  :*  and  '  has  been 
bought  to  the  test  of  frequent  and  successful  experi- 

But  what  had   been  going:  on   in   Newfoundland, 
daring  this  1  ring  period  of  neglect  and  misrule?     In 
many  stringent  statutes  passed  to  prevent 
iti  becoming  the  domicile  of  those   engaged   in  its 
fisheries,  it  was  found  that  'a  Colony  had  gradually 
If  along  the  shores  of  the  Island,  and  an- 
no inconsiderable  importance  amongst 
the  for  f-ssions  of  the  British  Crown  ".'    Many 

conflicting  interests  and  aggravated  disorders  ueces- 
•arily  arose  out  of  such  a  state  of  things:  and  a 
barrier  was  thereby  raised  up  against  the  beneficial 
exercise  of  a  well  organized  and  equitable  government, 
when  it  came  to  be  applied.  To  prove  this  by  refer- 
mce  to  authentic  documents,  would  be  to  anticipate 
A»  details  which  await  examination  hereafter.  It  is 
r  our  present  purpose  to  shew  that  such 
«m  tli'  ble  result  of  the  system,  pursued  for  so 

■my  years  towards  this  important  Island. 

■us  ffrils  are  indeed  formidable ;  but      £f u  Km. 
they  an-  only  a  portion  of  those  which  we      JESS™ 
hare  to  deplore.     For  what  has  been  ili< 
(ate   of    the    native   inhabitants    of   Newfound  land  ? 


.'*  Ltttt-r,  ol  rap.  f,  2. 
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There   is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  are 
exterminated.     And  upon  whom   but  ourselret 
this  heavy  burden  of  guilt  ?     It  is  the  hand  of  tl 
Englishman  which  has  destroyed  the  poor  defence! 
savage.     Vain  has  been  the  tope  which  the  zealous 
Whitbourne    once    expressed,    that    the    savages  of 
Trinity  harbour  'might  be  reduced  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  true   Trinity  ;*  and   that   such  conversion  of 
them  might  he  a  most  sweet  and  acceptable  sacritii.e 
to  God,  an  everlasting  honour  to  our  Sovereign, '  and 
the  beavenliest  blessing  to  those  poor  creatures  v 
were  :  buried  in  their  own  superstitions.'     Vain, 
has  been  the  earnest  and  simple-hearted  appeal,  W 
he  addressed  to  bis  countrymen  in  that  day,  that 
should  '  giue  furtherance   towards  a  work  so  pious, 
remembering  that  their  ancestors  '  were  once  as  bin* 
as '  those  savages  '  in  the  knowledge  and  worship 
their  '  Creator,  and  as  rude  and  sauage  in'  their  '  1 
and  manners.'     The  descendants  of  those  savages 
arisen  to  inhabit  the  land  of  their  fathers  ;  and  we, 
descendants  of  those  merchants  and  mariners  of  Eng- 
land to  whom  such  thoughts  were  once  addressed,  have 
swept  them  from  the  face  of  it.     What  the  num' 
of  the  Red  Indians  once  were  in  Newfoundland,  it 
impossible  now  to  ascertain.     At  first  it  appeared 
'  destitute  and  desolate  of  inhabitance,  that  scarce 
one  sauage  person '  had  '  in  many  yeeres  been  si 
in   the   most   parts  thereof.'     But,  when   a  further 
knowledge  was  acquired  of  its  shores,  the  native- 
found  in  considerable  numbers ;   and    their   huni 
and  fishing  stations  were  unscrupulously  seized  u 
by   the   invading   English,      These 
creatures,  therefore,  being  rohbed  of  t 
chief   means    of   subsistence,  were 


Affecting 
lioth  the 
uativei 
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in  many  instances,  to  die  of  hunger ;  and  the  work  of 
destruction  was  made  more  rapid  and  complete  by  a 
harassing    warfare,  carried   on    against  them  by  the 
-h  and  Miemac  Indians,  whom  they  instigated, 
and  who  had  come  over  towards  the  end  of  the  ISth 
ry,  from  Cape  Breton  and  If  ova  Scotia".     Cap- 
ri uchau,  a  naval  officer  of  high  character,  who 
*U  employed  by  Wir  John  Duckworth,  the  Governor 
■\  ii  mnd!and,  to  open  a  communication  with  the 
Aborigines  in  1S10  and  1811,  has  stated,  in  his  Evi- 
lie lore  the  Houbb  of  Commons,  in  1830,  that 
sot  less  than  four  or  five  hundred  of  them  were  then 
liring.     The  quantity  of  fences  which  he  found  had 
been  run  up  by  them,  sometimes   to  the  extent  of 
ttrirty  miles,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  deer 
down  to  the  water,  could  only  have  been  raised  and 
kept  in  repair  by  great  numbers  of  the  natives.     And 
jet,  when  he  visited  every  part  of  the  Newfoundland 
<cut,  with  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane,  in  182(5  and  the 
three  following  years,  he  could  not  see  or  hear  that 
injr  natives  were  in  existence.     The  last  man  and  last 
toman,  he  believes,  had  been  seen  in  March,  1823,  by 
t*'>  of  our  people  who  had  settled  in  a  part  of  Notre 
Dome   Hay,  f<  >r  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  fur- 
nay  trade  in  the  winter  months.     And  no  sooner 
the  Englishmen  discover  them,  than  they  made 
tetdy  their  fire-arms,  and,  advancing  from  their  wig- 
tarn,  shot  them  both.     Captain  Buchan  further  de- 
dmt  his  opinion,  that  no  attempt  had  ever  been  made, 
before  his  time,  to  impart  to  the  natives  the  benefits 
tf  civilization  and  Christianity ;    and   that  the  only 


"  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Aborigines  (Uritisb 
,  1837.  p-  0.     See  also  Minutes  uf  Evidence,  4304. 
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effect  of  intercourse  with  Newfoundland  by  men  ] 
feBsing  civilization  and  Christiauity,  had  been  the 
cruel  and  entire  extirpation  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
natives :  that,  '  in  fact,  it  was  considered  a  meritoriou 
act,  ut  one  time,  to  kill  an  Indian ;'  that,  '  unt.  i 
time  of  Lord  Gambler,  who  was  Governor  of  the 
Island  from  the  year  1802  to  1804,  there  had  been  no 
effort  whatsoever  to  establish  friendly  intercourse  i 
its  inhabitants ;  and  that  the  only  attempt,  made  I 
that  excellent  man  to  open  it,  had  failed30.' 

How  dark  and  revolting  is  the  picture  here  placed 
before   us !      It  diminishes  not  aught  of  its  fearful 
character,  to    be  told,  that,  in  other  regions  ol 
globe,  like  scenes  have  been  witnessed ;  and,  that,  by 
other  nations  of  Europe,  like  crimes  have  been  com- 
mitted.    We  are  at  present  only  concerned  with  ou 
selves,  and  with  our  shameful  treatment  of  tin- 
ancient  foreign  possession  belonging  to  this  Kingdo 
of  its   native    inhabitants,   and   of  our  own  fella 
subjects    who    settled    upon  its  coast.       To  cde 
that  the   treatment   has  been  shameful,  and  not 
strive,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  mitigate  its  evil  con 
quences,  has  been  justly  described,  by  one  who  has 
written  with  wisdom  and  earnestness  upon  the 
portant  subject  of  Colonization,  to  be    little   bet 
than  '  mere  idle  philanthropy,  or  the  mere  fulfilme 
of  certain   ceremonies  by  which   the   mind   relieves 
itself  of  the  sense  of  a  debt.'     The  duty  which  she 
engage  our  attention,  the  same  writer  describes, : 
less   truly,  to  be  '  one,   of  which  the   consideration 
peculiarly  requires  practical  and  dispassionate  views; 
while  to  act  upon  those  views,  requires  in  additio 
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ice    under    discouragement,   contentment    with 
small   successes  and  imperfect  agents,  faith  in  sound 
zeal   without  blindness,  firmness  without 
aacj  ".' 
It  is  precisely  such  a  spirit  as  this  which 

r    ,  And  settlers. 

we  would  desire  to  see  animating  all  the 
counsels,  ami  sustaining  all  the  efforts  which  are 
>r  the  henclit  of  Newfoundland.  Let  the 
'■'re  of  our  own  "household  of  faith"  consider, 
tiint,  il'  the  evils  of  which  the  outline  has  been  hen 
pted  to  be  drawn,  have  thus  operated  to  the 
temporal  disadvantage  of  this  Colony,  the  spiritual 
ainiatrations  of  the  Church  therein  must  also  have 
beta  roost  seriously  affected  by  them.  If  the  design  of 
MtftMiahiiig  permanent  settlements  upon  the  Island 
wag  Dot  only  discouraged,  but  absolutely  forbidden  by 
{wmlttea  so  severe,  that  the  ruthless  decree  went  forth 
to  burn  the  houses  of  all  who  durst  venture  thither, 
wept  those  connected  with  the  fisheries,  and  to 
country  to  a  waste  more  dreary  even  than 
lint  which  its  first  aspect  presents  *, — how  was  it 
potnblo  for  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  to  preach  the 
Wurd,  or  to  dispense  the  ordinances  of  grace  in  that 
rcgiuu ;  The  spoiler's  violence,  the  blasphemer's 
cone,  the  drunkard's  madness,  were  all  doing  the 
wark  of  Satan  upon  its  rugged  and  tempestuous 
ll  the  power,  which  could  alone  have  stayed 
plague  of  man's  wickedness,  was  not  there.  And 
yet,  not  \v  holly  without  some  tokens  of  God's  saving 

*  Mcrirale's  Lectures  on  Colonization,  ii.  I  SI. 

'•  Tliit  WW  tlie  policy  recommended  by  Sir  Josiah  Child,  in 
187",  tiic  bighist  mercantile  authority  at  that  time,  and  acted  upon 
bi  Ilk*  I.  ardi  of  Trade  and  Plantations.    Murray's  British  America, 
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truth,  1iad  the  Euglishmen  who 
that  Island  been  permitted  to  draw  their 
wealth  from  the  inexhaustible  treasure- 
house  of  the  deep  sen.  They  were  re- 
membered in  the  prayers  of  some  of  their 
countrymen  at  home ;  and  for  their  bene- 
fit, the  earliest  efforts  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  were 
made.  The  proof  of  this  will  be  given  hereafter"; 
■when  we  relate  the  ministrations  of  Jackson  and 
others  at  St.  John's,  of  Jones  at  Bonavista,  and  of 
Kilpatriek  in  Trinity  Bay,  at  the  earlier  part  of  the 
18th  century.  Brief  and  partial  as  these  ministra- 
tions necessarily  were,  they  Berve  at  least  to  shew  the 
desire  of  the  Church  to  do  what  she  could  to  mitigate 
the  evds  which  the  cupidity  of  trade  and  the  counsels 
of  State  policy  had  created ;  and  also  the  desire  of 
some  who  tarried  upon  the  Island  to  honour  the  Lord 
their  God. 

In  glancing  at  the  scanty  evidences,  which  are 
scattered  over  the  remainder  of  the  18th  century,  of  a 
kindly  and  earnest  feeling  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
Newfoundland,  and  of  a  desire  to  secure  to  its  inha- 
bitants the  means  of  reverently  celebrating  the  ordi- 
nances of  Christ,  we  may  not  pass  by  unnoticed  that 
which  is  supplied  in  the  gift  of  our  late  Sovereign, 
"William  IV.,  to  the  Church  at  Great  Placentia. 
That  town  had  been  the  seat  of  government,  whilst  the 
French  had  possession  of  the  Island ;  and  was,  during 
the  war,  a  place  of  great  importance,  as  a  military 
post  of  the  English.  Many  families,  also,  mem- 
bers of  our  own  communion,  lived  in  it :  and  two  i 


39  See  Vol.  iii.  c,  niii. 
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our  Missionaries,  Harris  and  Evans,  were  successively 
stationed  there.  Placentia  had  attracted  the  notice  of 
our  late  King,  when,  in  early  life,  he  was  engaged  in 
the  honourable  service  of  his  profession,  as  an  officer 

6 the  Royal  Navy ;  and  he  was  not  slow  in  supplying 
it   which    he  there  saw   wanting  in  the  ministra- 
d  of  the  public  services  of  the  Church.     The  valu- 
e   set  of  vessels  for  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Domrounion,  which  are  now  in  the  Chnreh  of  that 
testify,  by  the  inscription  engraven  upon  them, 
hat  they  were  given  by  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
William  Henry,  in  1787". 

1  have  already  said,  that,  in  1832,  the 
establishment  of  a  Legislative  Assembly 
ive  to  Newfoundland  its  proper  character 
u  a  British  Colony.  And,  as  approaches 
to  the  same  result  had  been  witnessed  be- 
fore, by  the  substitution  of  a  civil  for  a  naval  governor, 
ad  by  the  appointment  of  judicial  and  other  officers, 
io  the  effort  had  been  also  made  to  extend  to  the  in- 
bibttanta,  in  a  distinct  and  authorised  character,  those 

'Six  months  of  a  Newfoundland  Missionary's  Journal,  from 
rstruary  to  August,  IH33,'  p.  21!.  It  is  much  to  bo  regretted,  that, 
twfaig-  la  the  altered  cin-urastniiccs  of  Placentia,  and  the  consequent 
UnonJ,  of  a  regular  Missionary  from  the  station,  the  benefit  of  this 
and  other  pious  offerings  of  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books  for  the  use  of 
tk»  ChttrHi,  was  greatly  impaired  at  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit, 
Mmli  in  formation  of  o  valuable  character  may  be  found  in 
Lewis  Anspach's  History  of  Newfoundland.  He  was 
a  magistrate  in  the  Island,  and  Missionary  for  the  District 
in  Bay ;  and  possessed  not  (inly  the  nmnlest  means  of 
,  but  baa  shewn  great  diligence  in  the  preparation  if 
I  havo  only  forborne  to  refer  to  his  work,  lest  I 
be  led  into  a  relation  more  niiunle  thou  is  required  for  my 
purpoM. 

E 
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spiritual  advantages  which  they  ought  to  have  received, 
in  all  their  fulness  and  integrity,  long  before.  The 
first  See,  established  in  any  of  our  Colonies,  was  tint 
of  Nova  Scotia,  in  1787;  and  Dr.  Charles  Inglis, 
whose  name  deserves  to  be  held  in  grateful  remem- 
brance, was  consecrated  its  first  Bishop, 
In  1825,  bis  sod,  who,  as  a  Missionary  in 


Made,    In 

182a,  a   part 
tlf   the    lii>- 

ceso  of  Nova  that  country,  had  already  trodden  faitb- 
fully  in  the  steps  of  his  venerable  father, 
was  summoned  to  preside  as  Bishop  over  the  same 
Diocese  ",  and  on  the  10th  of  May,  in  the  same  year. 
Letters  Patent  were  issued,  constituting  Newfound- 
land part  of  his  Diocese.  The  Instructions  from  the 
Colonial  Office,  in  1832,  point  out  particularly  the 
relations  thus  established  between  Newfoundland  and 
the  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  important  duties 
which  consequently  devolved  upon  the  Governor  of 
the  former.  These  Instructions,  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  our  present  subject,  are  given  in  the  Appendix  to 
this  Volume";  and  thB  sacredness  of  the  interests 
which  it  is  their  avowed  object  to  uphold,  is  the  moat 
convincing  proof  of  the  evil  which  must  have  been 
created  by  their  long  neglect.  If  further  evidence  of 
the  mournful  fact  be  required,  it  is  supplied  in 
description  given  of  Newfoundland  by  the  Bishi 
Nova  Scotia,  when  he  proceeded  to  visit  it  as  part 
his  Diocese,  "We  are  forbidden,  indeed,  by  our  pre- 
sent limits,  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this  descrip- 
tion, or  of  the  arduous  labours  whicli  he  underwent  in 
his  faithful  desire  to  mitigate  the  ills  he  witn< 

1 '  A  seen iid  Bishop,  Dr.  Robert  Stanser,  hid  intervened  I 
Dr.  Inglis  and  his  son,  and  presided  over  the  Dioaen  of 
Scotia  from  1 81 G  to  1825. 

"  See  Appendix,  No.  II. 
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bat  we  trust  that  the  record  of  them  has  been  too 
recently  brought  before  the  public  mind,  and  the 
value  of  that  decisive  testimony  too  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged, to  require  a  minute  recital  in  this  place  ". 
Valuable  as  were  the  benefits  received      _     ..... 

Constituted 

i'    by  Newfoundland  from  the  watchful  su-     a  separate 
•  i>       i         •¥%•   i  »-»t  Diocese,  in 

perintendence    of   the   Bishop   of   Nova      1 839,  under 

j    Scotia,  they  were   yet   incomplete.     The     Aubery 
|    Diocese,  to  which  it  belonged,  required       Pencer- 
I    subdivision.     Comprising,  at  that  time,  Nova  Scotia, 
J    which  possesses  a  larger  area  than  that  of  Greece; 
I    Cape  Breton,  larger  than  South  Wales ;  New  Bruns- 
wick,   nearly    equal    to    Scotland  ;    Prince    Edward 
Island,  exceeding  in  size  our  own  county  of  Norfolk ; 
Newfoundland,  larger  than  Ireland44;   and  the  Ber- 
mndas,  which  only  can  be  reached,  after  a  voyage  of 
several  hundred  miles,  from  the  nearest  part  of  the 
British  possessions  in  North  America ;  its  varied  ter- 
ritory was  evidently  far  too  extensive  to  admit  of  pro- 
per visitation  and  controul.     The  separation,  there- 
fore, of  Newfoundland  and  the  Bermudas  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
constitution  of  a  distinct  Diocese  which  should  em- 
brace both  of  them,  was  much  to  be  desired  ".    This 

**  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  give,  in  this  part  of  my  work, 
t>  condensed  statement  of  the  information  respecting  Newfoundland 
famished  in  the  Reports  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts ;  but  they  who  have  carefully  examined 
them  will  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  their  great  value. 

**  See  the  Table  of  Comparative  Geography,  in  the  Colonial 
Church  Atlas. 

*»  The  '  unwieldy  Diocese '  of  Nova  Scotia,  as  the  Bishop  justly 
designates  it  in  his  Pastoral  Letter,  dated  Halifax,  April  26,  1842, 
was  reduced  yet  further,   in   1845,  by  the  constitution  of  New 
Brunswick  into  the  separate  Diocese  of  Fredericton. 
z2 
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object  was  happily  effected,  in  1S39;  and  Dr.  Aubrey 
Spencer,  who,  since  1824,  had  been  Archdeacon  of  tb« 
Bermudas,  was  consecrated  the  first  Bishop  of  thi 
Diocese.     The  increase  of  Churches,  and  < 
Schools,  which  has  taken  place  in.  Newfound  1  an  d 
that  period,  is  only  one  out  of  the  many  instances,  10 
be   seen   every    where,    of    the   palpable    and   direct 
advantages  which  uniformly  follow  the  establisl 
of  Colonial  Sees,  and  which  afford  one  of  the  stroi 
arguments  in  favor  of  their  speedy  extension 

Although  I  am  here  giving  a  very  general  and  ii 
perfect  summary  of  the  condition  of  Newfount 
and  her  claims  upon  England's  sympathy,  it   ifl  iruj 
The  New-        sihle  to  pass  by  unnoticed  the  exi 
schoK-        of  a  Society  which,  since  the  year  l! 
ciety.  was  engaged  in  the  work  of  .■•ii|>j 

children  of  its  poor  inhabitants  with   the   means 
Christian  education.     To  Mr.  Samuel  Codncr,  a  Nr 

16  The  following  report  of  Bishop  Spencer  supplies  proof  of  I 
above  statement :  —  'At  my  consecration  to  tLe  See  of  Newfi 
land,  I  found  only  eight  Clergymen  of  the  Chunh  of  En 
the  whole  Colony ;  the  Church  itself  in  a  most  disorganized 
dispirited  condition  ;  the  Schools  languishing,  many  of  them  1 
up,  and  nil  destitute  of  that  spirit  of  unity  and  order  : 
their  real  efficiency.     I  am  very  thankful  that   1  have 
nutted,  within  the  abort  space  of  two  years,  to  remedy  i 
these  evils,  and  to  supply  the  most  craving  of  their 
Twcnty.five  Clergymen,  with  readers  and  schoolmasters  miller  I 
Sunday  Schools  every  where  revived  and  originattv. 
seminary  of  future  Missionaries  established  at  the  capital ;  the  I 
tion  of  in  ore  than  twenty  new  Churches  and  the  cxtentioa 
repair  of  many  buildings  already  consecrated  to  Divine  Wo 
these  are  the  means  which,  under  tin'  Divine  blessing,  1  now  | 
for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  whirl  i  1  huiuhlj  truaC  nib 
hlesscd  to  the  success  of  His  cause,'     BonnycasUe's  N 
u,  103. 
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idland  merchant,  its  formation  is  to  bo  ascribed ; 

id  his  personal  exertions  have  never  been  wanting 

uphold   and  promote  its  efficiency.     The  Govern- 

1   this  country  also  answered  the  appeals  ad- 

to  it  on  behalf  of  the  Society ;    evidence  of 

h   to  be  found,  not  only  in  the  personal  sup- 

of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  at   that   time   Prime 

er,  and    of  the   Earl   of  Bathurst,  and   other 

uries  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  but  also  in  the 

itie*  of  a  free  passage  to  the  Island,  which  have 

po  afforded  to  its  Teachers,  and  in  the  grauts  of 

at nl  advances  of  money  which  the  local  autho- 

been  instructed  to  make  in  furtherance  of 

These  objects  have  to  a  great  extent 

<'d.     The  Teachers, — who,  according  to  the 

of  the  Society,  are  to  be  members  of  the  United 

t'   England   and    Ireland,   and   to   conduct 

ols,  as  far  as  circumstances  may  permit,  ou 

em, — have  been  faithful  and  efficient; 

•timonies  the  most  unequivocal,  have  been  given 

ijunrter,  demonstrating  the  value  of  their 

In  1889,  the  Society  extended  its  operation 

Diocese  of  Montreal,  with  the  sanction  of  the 

"id  (here,  as  in  Newfoundland,  the  fidelity 

uwfnl  iii'HH  of  its  Teachers  have  been  amply  proved. 

On   the  1st  of  January,  1851,  the  Society  became 

i  I  he  Colonial  Church  and  School  Society ; 

thereby  a  fresh  accession  of  strength  toward 

i lion  of  its  own  work,  and  enabling  other 

■  nrrre  to  apply  themselves  more  strenuously 

i  kini  cs  in  other  dependencies  of  the  British 

Thankful  as  we  ought  to  be  for  any  instrument  of 
which  has  been  extended  to  Newfoundland  in 
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her  distress,  it  is  evident  that  many  more  are  needed; 
and  that  even  the  help  now  acknowledged  has  not 
been  altogether  derived  from  the  sources  which  should 
have  furnished  it.  The  poor  of  the  flock  of  Christ 
ought  not  to  have  been  suflered  to  remain  in  the  tra- 
dition in  which  the  Newfoundland  School  Society 
found  them.  The  Church  ought  not  thus  to  hare 
left  it  to  the  zeal  of  individual  members,  to  have  sup- 
plied her  own  lack  of  service.  And  yet,  what  meaas 
had  she  properly  possessed,  of  executing  tht 
office  committed  to  her  charge,  in  this  most  anc-i 
possession  of  the  British  Crown  ?  To  have  planl 
permanent  settlement  upon  its  shores  would 
been,  in  earlier  years,  to  contravene  the  law. 
Ministers  were  constrained  to  be  as  migratory 
the  fishermen  with  whom  they  went  and  retua 
Where,  then,  could  a  resting-place  be  found  for 
truth  ? 

If  these  causes  of  evil  have  been  now 
removed,  and  the  opportunity  be  at  length 
extended  to  the  Church  to  shew  forth  her 
Master's  glory   in   that   land,    assuredly, 
necessity  is  laid  upon  her,  yea,  woe  be  unto  her !  >l 
she  improve  it  not  unto  the  uttermost.     True,  there  an 
peculiar  difficulties  which  must  impede  her  progress; 
difficulties,  arising,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  saltan 
of  the  country,  and,  on  the  other,  from  the  reli 
differences  which  subsist  among  its  population.    l*1rom 
causes  which  have  operated,  more  or  less,  ever  since 
Calvert  first  induced  members  of  the  Church  of  Bone 
to  resort  to  the  Island,  emigrants  of  the  same  commu- 
nion, chiefly  from  Ireland,  have  chosen  it  for  their 
abode.     They  comprise,  at   the  present  time,  a 
what  more  than  half  of  the  whole  population.     A  con- 
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siderable  proportion  of  the  remainder  are  members  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  or  of  Dissenting  bodies,  of 
\\'sleyaua  are  the  most  important.  It  is, 
BO  ordinary  demand,  made  upon  the  faith, 
"illness,  wisdom,  and  patience,  of  our  brethren  in 
Island ;  no  ordinary  claim,  which  the  circum- 
t.lieir  position  present  upon  the  sympathy, 
yers,  the  support  of  ourselves  at  home.  May 
the  claim  be  listened  to !  May  he,  who  is  Wl,im> 
BOW  appointed  to  he  the  pastor  and  over-      F'ild' 

of  this  portion  of  the  flock  of  Christ,  and  who 

hatalrriuty  expressed  Ms  joy  at  beholding  the  "order" 

of  bia  Clergy  "  and  the  stedfastness  of  their  faith  in 

-'.  *,"  be  cheered  by  a  continuance  of  the  same 

rt !       May   he   feel,    too,   that    his    hands   are 

gthened  by  the  friends  whom  he  has  left  in  Eng- 

uul,  and   wlio  "esteem"  him  "very  highly  in  love 

rhis  work's  sake1"!" 

The  attempts  which  England  mado  towards  Coloni- 
i,  under  James  I.,  were  mainly  towards  the  west 
north-west ;  and  several  points  of  interest,  con- 
nected w  ith  the  progress  of  the  work  in  that  direction, 
be  noticed,  before  I  can  recount  tho 
s,  undertaken  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe 
of  his  successors. 
uott  important  of  these  were  the      Hudi»n"« 
wages  of  Hudson.     The  Bret  was  'set     "W 

tho  charge  of  certaine  Worshipful!  Merchant* 
don,  iu  May,  1607 ;'  and  the  first  line  of  his 


ihtM   w.inl-i  of   Ike  Apostle  (Col.  ii.  5)  flip  present 
the  DeJicatjoii  of  his  first  Charge  to  bis  CSstfy. 
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Journal  shews  the  religious  feeling  by  whieh  he  and 
his  company  were  animated.  The  reader  will  be  re- 
minded by  it  of  a  similar  evidence  which  has  been 
noticed  in  the  case  of  Erobisher*';  and  will  see,  in 
both  instances,  that  the  strength  of  the  English  ad- 
venturer was  sustained,  as  he  went  forth  to  deeds  of 
daring  enterprise,  and  his  spirit  was  refreshed,  by  tL 
prayers  and  ordinances  of  the  Church.  The  pa 
runs  thus : 

'Anno  lfi()7.  Aprfll  the  nineteenth,  at  Saint  Et.helburga,  in 
Bishops  Gate  street,  did  communk-ate  with  the  rest  of  the  PorUh- 
ioners  these  pursons,  Seamen,  purposing  to  goe  to  Sea  fonrc  days 
after,  to  diseouer  a  Passage  by  the  North  Pole  to  Iapao 
China".' 

The  particulars  of  this  voyage,  and  those  of  the 
second  and  third,  which  Hudson  renewed  in  the  years 
1608  and  1G09,  are  still  extant,  and  will  be  found  full 
of  interest;  but  it  is  impossible  now  to  dwell  up 
them.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  Hu 
son's  third  voyage  was  undertaken,  not,  as  the 
former  had  been,  at  the  charge  of  the  English  Eus; 
Company,  but  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company. 
The  course  which  he  then  pursued  was,  in  the 
instance,  towards  the  north-east:  aud  having  failed  I 
find  an  opening  in  that  direction,  he  sailed  westward, 
by  Newfoundland,  to  the  American  continent ;  at, 
the  search  whieh  he  then  made  of  a  great  portion  of 
its  coast,  associated  his  name  for  ever  with  one  of  its 
noblest  rivers,  and  opened  a  way  for  the  introduction 
of  the  commerce  and  power  of  the  Dutch  into  the 
New  "World.  His  fourth  voyage  was  his  last.  The 
vessel  which  he  then  commanded  was  once  more  fitted 
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oat  by  the  merchants  of  London,  and  set  out  upon 
her  voyage  at  the  end  of  April,  1610.  Passing  the 
coast  of  Iceland,  where  he  saw  Mount  Hecla  casting 
out  its  flames, — '  a  signe  of  foule  weather  to  come  in 
short  time,' — and  thence,  having  doubled  the  southern 
Gape  of  Greenland,  Hudson  proceeded,  in  a  north- 
westerly course,  through  those  Straits  which  now  bear 
his  name.  He  then  shewed  his  ship's  company  'by 
his  card,  that  hee  was  entred  aboue  an  hundred  leagues 
farther  than  euer  any  English  was ;'  and,  pursuing  his 
way  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  many  of  the  crew, 
entered  that  extensive  Bay,  which  also  retains  the 
name  of  its  discoverer  and  has  extended  it  to  one  of 
the  most  important,  and  enterprising,  and  prosperous 
commercial  bodies  of  the  present  day,  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  "Whatsoever  may  have  been  the  hopes 
kindled  within  Hudson's  mind  by  this  discovery,  they 
soon  perished  with  himself.  The  mutinous  spirit, 
which  had  long  been  working  in  some  of  his  people,  at 
length  broke  out ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrance 
and  resistance,  he  and  eight  others,  including  Ids  son, 
were  seized  and  put  into  the  shallop  belonging  to  their 
ship,  and  turned  adrift,  and  heard  of  no  more.  The 
murderous  conspirators  soon  experienced,  from  the 
hands  of  the  savage  natives  of  the  coast,  a  death  as 
miserable  as  that  which  they  had  inflicted  upon  their 
gallant  chief;  and  a  wretched  remnant  of  the  crew, 
some  months  afterwards,  returned  to  England  ". 

The  failure  of  these  enterprises  did  but     By]ot.,  and 
stimulate  Englishmen  to  the  renewal  of     Baffin's 

°  voyages   in 

more.     The  most  important  of  these  were     icis  and 
the  voyages,  again  undertaken  at  the  charge 
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of  the  English  Kussia  Company,  by  Bylot  and  Baffin, 
in  the  years  1615  and  1(516.     In  the  first,  they  at- 
tempted to  prosecute  their  discoveries  through  Hud- 
son's Straits ;  an  attempt,  which  proved  utterly  abor- 
tive.    In  the  second,  they  were  directed  to  pu 
course  due  north,  through  Davis's  Straits ;  and,  o 
those  instructions,  discovered  a  wide  expanse  of  *» 
together  with  many  creeks  and  islands.     But,  in  the 
end,  Baffin  was  convinced  that  the  sea  was  < 
on  every  side  by  land  and  impenetrable  ice,  and  tliat 
no  opening  to  the  north  or  north-west  could  be  found. 
The  name  of  Baffin's  Bay  remains,  to  this  day 
ncss  of  the  zeal  and  perseverance  of  the  navigai 
then  explored  it". 

Carrying  on  our  attention  now  to  those  pro' 
of  the  mainland  of  America,  which  lie  imi 
the  south  of  the  Straits  and  Bays  last  spoken  of, 
which   bear   the   names   of  Labrador,   Canada,  2 
Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  we  are  reminded  of 
fact  already  stated,  that  these  were  the  regions  firt 
risited  by  Cabot,  under  the  Charter  of  Hear] 
But  other    European   nations   speedily    followed  tk* 
English,  in  exploring  these  coasts,  and  making  partial 
and  temporary  settlements  upon  them.     Portugal, 
instance,  in  the  person  of  Gasper  de  O 
to  lay  ber  grasp  upon  the  first  of  the  al 
provinces.     An  old  map  published  at 
designates  it  by  his  name,  Terra  Cortei  1  tapir- 

sent  name  of  Labrador  may  be  regarded  as  Ixwing 
witness  to  the  tyranny  and  cupidity  of  the  i'ortugiuto 
mariner,  who,  seeing  that  its  natives  were  lilted  kl 
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lence  to  his  own  country,  and  called  the  land  from 
which  he  had  taken  them,  the  land  of  the  labouring 
slave,  Terra  de  Laborador". 

The  lands  and  seas  of  the  frozen  north     gome  of  th 
here  spoken  of  are  directly  associated  with     regions  then 

r  t  ^  visited  inter- 

the  object  of  this  work.  The  zeal  ajid  piety  eming  u  the 
of  the  Moravians,  at  a  later  period  than  dence  of 
that  now  under  review,  would  alone  make  Mission- 
the  names  of  Greenland  and  Labrador  pre-  "' 
cious  in  our  eyes.  They  have  long  since  set  up  tokens 
of  their  heavenly  Master's  victory  in  those  inclement 
regions,  and,  after  harassing  delays  and  painful  toil, 
have  realised  the  fair  visions  present  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  made  their  first  dwelling  in  Hoffenthal, 
'  the  valley  of  hope  ".'  The  circumstances  which  led 
them  thither,  and  which  were  themselves  preceded  by 
the  hearty  sympathy  and  Bupport  which  they  received 
from  our  own  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  towards  the 
end  of  the  17th  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cen- 
turies, will  be  noticed  more  particularly  hereafter.  But 
I  could  not  even  now  glance  at  this  one  field  of  the 
Moravians'  conflict  and  the  Moravians'  triumph, — and 
it  is  but  one  of  many, — without  acknowledging,  by 
anticipation,  the  services  of  these  holy  men.  Let  us 
add  also  with  gratitude  that  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of 
our  Church  have,  in  later  years,  entered  into  a  portion 
of  the  same  territory,  and  are  now  seen  prosecuting 
their  pious  labour  with  a  diligence  and  success  inferior 
to  none  of  those  who  have  preceded  them. 

The  countries  south  of  Labrador,  now  called  Canada, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  I  have  said,  had 

53  Tytler's  Historical  View,  &c.  ut  sup.  34—37. 
"  Cranz's  History  of  the  United  Brethren,  pp.  404,  405.   (Lon- 
don, 1780.) 


been  claimed  by  France  long  before  the  settlement  of 
Virginia  by  the  English  under  James  I.  The  names 
of  the  rivers,  gulfs,  straits,  islands,  and  promontories 
of  those  deeply  indented  shores,  are,  in  most  instance*, 
the  same  which  were  imposed  upon  them  by  kings, and 
nobles,  and  mariners  of  the  French  nation.  That 
priority  of  claim,  wo  have  seen,  had  been  > 
nought  by  the  English ;  and  Argall,  in  1613,  attacked 
and  pluudered,  without  scruple,  the  French  settle- 
ments in  Acadie  and  other  places,  regarding  them  u 
encroachments  upon  the  territory  marked  out  in  tbe 
North  Virginia  Charter. 

The  aggression  was  not  repelled ;  neither 
was  any  redress  then  sought  for.  The 
English  monarch  still  acted,  as  if  he  were 
the  sole  disposer  of  every  part  of  the  Ame- 
rican continent  lying  between  tbe  34th  and 
45th  degrees  of  north  latitude  ;  and,  in  1621,  assigned 
by  Patent  to  Sir  "William  Alexander,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Stirling,  the  whole  of  the  country  lying  eastward  of 
a  line  drawn  north  to  the  G-ulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  from 
the  river  St.  Croix.  To  this  country,  including  die 
province  now  called  New  Brunswick  ",  the  name  of 
Nova  Scotia  was  then  given.  The  Patent  confei 
upon  its  possessors  rights  and  privileges  scarcely 
ferior  to  those  of  royalty  itself.  The  only  reserval 
made  to  the  Crown  was  a  tenth  part  of  the  gold 
sdver  ore  which  might  bo  dug  out  of  the  mines 
Nova  Scotia,  and  a  duty  of  5  per  cent,  to  be  le' 
after  the  lapse  of  thirteen  years,  upon  all  exports 
imports.     The  high  and  holy  purposes,  ever  to  be  kept 
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in  view  by  the  extension  of  the  Christian  name,  are 
distinctly  avowed  in  this,  as  in  former  Charters ;  and 
William  Alexander  was  delegated  the  trust  of 
■ppomting  n"t  only  to  civil,  naval,  and  military,  but 
also  to  ecclesiastical  offices.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
now  far  this  last  enactment,— which  may  be  regarded, 
in  one  sense,  as  a  witness  to  the  necessity  of  securing 
to  our  Colonies  the  spiritual  birthright  of  their  Mother 
country, — is  to  be  considered  as  an  index  of  the  zeal 
mud  faithfulness  of  him  to  whom  the  trust  was  corn- 
el •  for  no  opportunity  of  exercising  it  was  afforded 
to  him,  during  James's  reign.  He  set  out,  indeed, 
towards  the  end  of  1622,  to  visit  the  new  posses- 
lions  assigned  to  him  j  but  was  compelled  to  pass  the 
following  winter  in  Newfoundland.  And,  although 
in  the  next  summer  he  proceeded  to  Nova  Scotia,  he 
did  nothing  more  than  explore  a  portion  of  its  coast, 
ind  refrained  from  any  attempt  to  establish  a  Colony 
upon  it  *, 

The  next  province  which  claims  our  regard  is  that 

MBgned  to  the  North  Virginia  Company,  under  James's 

Charter  of  1606.     The  parties,  therein  authorised  to 

plant   a   settlement    within   the   limits  prescribed, — 

sanely,  Hanham,  Gilbert,  Parker,  Fopham,  and  others 

of  the  towns  of  Plymouth,  Bristol,  and  Exeter, — were 

not  alow  to  exercise  the  powers  thus  conveyed  to  them. 

Justice  Popham  and  Sir  Ferdinando    GorgeB, 

of  its  most  influential  members,  immediately  sent 

out  two  vessels  to  explore  the  land.     The  first,  under 

miniand  of  Challons,  was  taken  and  confiscated 

by  the  Spaniards ;  the  second,  under  the  command  of 

•«   Hazard'*  Ilial.  Cull,  i.  135;  Piu-dias,  1871. 
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cessful set- 
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the  Ply- 
month  Tym- 
pany at  Saga- 
dahoc. 


Hanham,  brought  back  a  most  encouraging  report. 
Whereupon,  it  is  said, 

'  The  Lord  Chiefe  Justice  and  all  waxed  »  ami- 
dent  of  the  business*,  that  the  yeere  following,  ew«j 
man  of  any  worth,  formerly  interested  in  it,  •«• 
willing  to  ioyne  in  the  charge  for  the  sending ow 
a  competent  number  of  people  to  lay  the  gronnJ  of 
a  hopefnll  Plantation.' 

The  conduct  of  it  was  entrusted  to  George  Pophani 
and  Rawley  Gilbert,  u  son,  probably,  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert,  and  nephew  of  Sir  Walter  Ealegh  ". 
of  the  original  narratives  supply   tlio    name   i 
Clergyman  who  accompanied  this  expedition.   But  thai 
a  Clergyman  did  aceompimy  it.  there  can  be  no  doubl; 
for,  after  reaching  tho  Sagadahoc, — a  western  In 
of  the  Kennebec,  and  the  largest  river  in  the  pr 
province  of  Maine, — the  adventurers  resolved  to  acltl 
upon  a  peninsula  at  its  mouth ;  and  a  Sermon 
preached  to  them  upon  landing iH,     The  Patent,  nod 
which  they  were  to  act,  was  then  read ;  and  i 
house  built  and  fortified,  which  they  called  Fort 
George.     Calamities,  heavy  and  numerous,  op 
overwhelmed  the  infant  Colony.    The  winter  was  mo 
severe,  the  country  wild  and  barren,  their  storeh 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  their  President  died,  the  flnt 
vessels  which  come  with  supplies  from  England  brought 
news  that  the  Chief  Justice  was  also  dead;  am: 
heartened  by  these  adversities,  the   survivors  aban- 
doned their  enterprise,  and  returned  to  England 
1G0S. 

"  Purehas,  W.  1827;  Chalmers's  Political  Annul-.  7!) ;  11 
narrative  in  Smith's  New  England,  204. 

"  Belknap,  in  Holmes's  American  Annals,  i.  I!S2. 
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No  attempt  worthy  of  record  was  made,  smith  ex- 
for  six  years  afterwards,  to  revisit  a  country  ^joining" 
which  the  holders  of  the  Charter  looked  coa8t- 
upon  '  as  a  cold,  barren,  mountainous,  rocky  desart.' 
But  they  still  regarded  it  as  their  own  possession ; 
and  hence  the  efforts  of  Argall  to  dislodge  the  French 
from  the  settlements  established  by  them,  during  that 
interval,  upon  the  same  coast ".  At  length,  in  1614, 
John  Smith,  whose  name  is  so  illustrious  as  the  early 
governor  and  chronicler  of  Virginia,  went  forth,  at  the 
charge  of  four  persons  in  London,  and  explored  the 
whole  coast  from  the  Penobscot  to  Cape  Cod.  He 
returned  at  the  end  of  six  months ;  having  '  drawne,' 
as  he  tells  us,  'a  Map  from  Point  to  Point,  He  to 
He,  and  Harbour  to  Harbour,  with  the  Soundings, 
Sands,  Rocks,  and  Land-Markes,  as '  he  '  passed  close 
aboord  the  shore  in  a  little  Boat  "V  Smith's  map  is 
still  extant,  and  prefixed  to  his  history  of  the  country, 
and,  like  that  of  Virginia,  already  spoken  of,  bears 
testimony  to  his  great  ability,  accuracy,  and  perse- 
verance. The  coast  which  it  represents  is  about  three 
degrees  in  extent,  and  now  forms  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts.  To 
the  whole  of  this  coast  and  the  adjoining  territory, 
Smith  gave  the  title  of  New  England,  and  The  count_ 
obtained  the  confirmation  of  it  from  Prince     5?"e,d  5ew 

England. 

Charles.    He  was  indignant  that  the  name 
of  New  England,  chosen  by  him,  should  be  '  drowned 
with  the   eccho  of  Cannaday,'  and  other  titles,  in- 
vented by  former  mariners  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  says, 

'  I  presented  this  Discourse,  with  the  Map,  to  our  most  gracious 

"  See  p.  248,  ante,  and  Purchas,  iv.  1828. 
«•  Smith's  History,  ut  sup.  p.  207. 
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Prince  Charles,  humbly  inn-eating  his  Highnesse  hea  would  ] 
to   change   their  barbarous  names  for  such  Enjrliah,  as  ] 
might  say  Prince  Charles  was  their  God-father*1.' 

Whilst  Smith  was  thus  endeavouring  to  spread  i 
formation,  and  to  create  an  interest,  with  respect  ' 
New  England,  his  work  was  greatly  hindered 
outrage  which  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  tc 
left  upon  that  coast,  committed,  in  his  absence,  agit 
the  natives.    The  name  of  the  commander  was  \ 
Hunt ;  and  Smith  relates  that  he 

'  betraicd  foure  and  twenty  of  these  ponre  Soliuiges  aboord  hie  shif 
and  most  dishonestly  and  inhumanely  for  their  vsage  of  me  anil  i 
our  men,  carried  them  with  htm  to  Maligo,  and  there  for  a  I 
priuate  gaine,  sold  these  silly  Saluages  fur  Rials  of  eight  \  bat  t 
wildc  act  kept  him  euer  after  from  any  more  imploieraent  to  I 
parts.' 

One   of   these    poor    slaves   made   his    way 
Spain  to  England,  and,  thence  returning  to  his  nati 

61  lb.  205*     Among  the  various  names  mentioned  in  the 
dale  which  is  given  in  the  above  passage,  occurs  that  of  Tragftbi 
sauda,   which   Smith  had  given   to  the  north-east  promontory  ( 
Massachusetts  Bay.    This  strange  title  was  selected  in  memory  o 
the  Turkish  lady  whose  stave  Smith  had  once  been  (p.  212). 
this  name  was  changed  by  Prince  Charles  to  Cape  Ann,  in  ho 
of  his  mother  :  '  neither  of  them,*  it  is  said,  >  glorying  hi  these  . 
hometan   titles.'     (Hubbard,   MS.  N.  Kng.   quoted   in    Holi 
American  Annals,  i.  151.)     The  name  of  Cape  Ann  remain 
day.     The  same  immortality  has  not  followed  the  name  then 
signed  to  the  opposite  promontory  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  na> 
Cape  James,  in  honour  of  the  English  King.    It  is  so  designated  i 
Smith's  Map ;  but  the  name  of  Cape  Cod,  given  to  it  by  Goa 
the  first  Englishman  who  explored  this  part  of  the  coast  (p.  194), 
has  still  been  preserved.     And,  so  far,  Cotton  Mather's  words  aw 
verified,  who  supposes  that  the  promontory   '  will  never  lost?  this 
name,  till  shoals  of  Cod  Fish  be  seen  swimming  upon 
its  highest  hills.'     Magn.  Christ.  Amer.  p.  3. 
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country,  became  afterwards  an  interpreter  and  valu- 
able assistant  to  the  English  settlers.  So  far,  the 
outrage  of  which  Hunt  was  guilty  was  overruled  for 
good ;  but  the  remembrance  of  it  caused  the  minds  of 
the  natives  for  a  long  time  to  be  evil-affected  towards 
the  strangers  who  set  foot  upon  their  shores. 
Smith  was  still  unwearied  in  the  prose-      .... 

Abortive 

cntion  of  his  design.  Notwithstanding  attempt  of 
that  the  Patent  of  the  Plymouth  Com-  mown,  com- 
pany seemed  'dead,'  and  the  country  al-  ?meyit°un°diT 
lotted  to  them  under  its  authority  was 
'  unregarded,'  and  tempting  offers  of  employment  were 
made  to  him  by  the  supporters  of  the  Virginia  Colony, 
he  felt  himself  still  bound  to  go  on  with  the  New 
England  enterprise.  But  obstacle  after  obstacle  arose 
to  check  his  progress.  The  ships  and  men,  which  the 
Company,  after  much  entreaty,  promised  to  provide 
for  him,  were  not  ready  at  the  time  appointed.  And 
when,  after  '  a  labyrinth  of  trouble,'  he  set  out,  in 
1615,  with  two  vessels,  and  instructions  to  begin  a 
settlement  in  New  England,  with  a  handful  of  men 
only  sixteen  in  numher,  he  was  first  beaten  back  by 
storms ;  and,  upon  renewing  his  voyage,  fell  in  with 
some  French  pirates,  who  seized  his  ship.  After 
passing  some  months  as  a  prisoner  in  their  hands, 
and  witnessing  various  captures  which  they  made,  he 
at  length  escaped  from  them,  as  they  were  on  their 
return  to  France,  by  trusting  himself  in  a  dark  and 
stormy  night  to  a  small  open  boat,  in  which  he 
drifted  to  the  coast  near  Eochelle.  Thence  making 
his  way  to  England,  he  resumed  his  efforts  as  cheer- 
fully as  if  all  had  prospered  with  him. 

The  following  passage  may  be  regarded     His  History 

V,      Vs  J      .,       •      ■•  of  New  Ene- 

as a  specimen  oi  the  honest,  enthusiastic,     lma.. 

vol.  i.  A.  a 
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zeal  with  which  Smith  sought  to  stir  up  hia  country- 
men  to  that  which  he  believed  to  be  a  deed  oF  1 
aotl  lawful  enterprise. 

'  Who  can  desire  more  content,'  he  asks,  '  that  hath  small  ma 
or  bnl  finely  hi-  merit  to  aduance  his  fortunes,  then  to  tresil» 
plant  that  ground  he  hath  purchased  by  the  hazard  of  his  life? 
hee  haue  but  the  taste  and  vertue  of  magnanimity,  what  to  soeh  * 
[Dilute  can  bee  more  pleasant  then  planting  and  building  a  ii 
tion  for  his  posterity,  got  from  the  rude  earth  by  God's  blessing  iihI 
his  owne  industry,  without  prejudice  to  any  ?  If  hee  haue  anf 
graine  of  faith  or  zcale  in  Religion,  what  can  he  doe  lease  fni 
hurt  to  any,  or  more  agreeable  to  God,  then  to  sceke  to  conuert 
these  poore  Saluages  to  know  Christ  and  humanity,  whose  labours 
with  discretion  will  triple  requite  thy  charge  and  paine  ?  What  » 
truly  sutes  with  honour  and  honesty  as  the  diseouering  things  UB- 
knowne,  erecting  Townes,  peopling  Countries,  informing  the  igno- 
rant, reforming  things  imiust,  teaching  vertue  and  gainu  to  our 
naliue  mother  Country,  a  Kingdome  to  attend  her,  node  irnploi*- 
ment  for  those  that  are  idle,  because  they  know  not  what  to  doe;  P> 
farre  from  wronging  any,  as  to  cause  posterity  to  remember  tlaee, 
and  remembriiig  thee,  euer  honour  that  remembrance  with  praise? 
Consider  what  were  the  beginnings  and  endings  of  the  Monarchies 
of  the  Chaldeans,  the  Syrians,  the  Grecians  and  Romans,  hut  this 
one  rule :  what  was  it  they  would  not  doe  for  the  good  of  their 
common  weale,  or  their  mother  city  ?  For  example :  Rome,  whtf 
made  her  such  a  Monarchesse,  but  nncly  the  aduentures  of  ha 
youth,  not  in  riots  at  home,  but  in  dangers  abroad,  and  the  justice 
and  iudgemont  out  of  their  experiences  when  they  grew  agoo? 
What  was  their  ruine  and  hurt  bul  this,  the  eicesse  of  idleness, 
the  foudnesse  of  parents,  the  want  of  experience  in  Maiestratea.ute 
admiration  of  their  vndeserved  honours,  the  contempt  of  true  merit, 
their  viiiu>i  :..  alcmsies,  their  j">;'iiV  iniirednlitieg,  their  hypocriti  -iL 
seeming  goodnesse  and  their  deeds  of  secret  lewdnesse  ?  Finally,  in 
tine,  growing  onely  forttiall  terapnriats,  all  that  their  predeceason 
got  in  many  yeeres  they  lost  in  a  few  daies :  those  by  their  pahws 
and  vertues  became  Lords  of  the  world,  they  by  their  ease  ai 
became  slaues  to  their  seruauts.  This  is  tho  difference  betwixt  U» 
vbo  of  armes  in  tliB  field,  and  on  the  monuments  of  stots, 
golden  age  and  the  leaden  age ;  prosperity  and  misery ;  iusrice  ami 
corruption;  substance  and  shadows  ;  words  and  deeds; 
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iinairioslion    making  commocweales,  and  marring  rommon. 
«  ;  rhe  fruits  of  Tertue,  and  the  conclusions  of  vice.' 

then  proceeds,  in   a   strain   of  lofty  rebuke,  to 
the  folly  and  wickedness  of  him  who  lives 

home  idly,  onely  to  eat,  clrinke,  and  sleepe,  and  so  die ;  or  by 

[  that  lareltssly  Ilia  friends  got  worthily ;  or  by  vsing  that 

'  that  maintained  vertue  honestly  ;'  and  adds,  '  I  would  be 

to  Offend, or  that  any  should  mistake  my  honest  meaning;  for 

i  go««l  to  all :  but  rirh  men  for  the  most  part  are  erowue  to 

i  through  their  pride  in  their  wealth,  as  though  there  were 

tit  could  end  it  or  their  life.' — '  My  purpose,'  he  declares 

her  plrr.  *  is  not  to  perswade  children  from  their  parents, 

i  from  their  wine*,  nor  seruant.i  from  their  masters;  unely  sueb 

I  with  free  consent  may  bee  spared  :  but  that  each  Pariah,  or  Yil- 

i.r  Countrey,  that  will  but  spparell  their  fatherlesse 

rn  of  tliirteene  or  fourteene  yeares  of  age,  or  young  married 

I  that  linue  small  wealth  to  Hue  on,  here  by  their  labour  may 

well.     Prouided  alwaies,  that  first  there  be  a  snffi- 

!  to  command  them,  houses  to  receiue  them,  meant*  to 

!  tht  m,  and  meet  prouisiotus  for  them  :  fnr  any  place  may  be 


The  reference,  which  Smith  makes  to      „.    . 

*  His  d«cnp- 

cominerctal  prosperity  of  Holland  at      >i™*  »t  the 
;         -  .  ,  Industry  n ' 

d,  is  worthy  ot  notice,  as  the      Bre.tn*i»  vt 

of  one  who  was  an  eye-witness 
seal  and  industry  of  that  nation ;   and  who 
to  lead  hb  countrymen  to  profit  hy  ber  ex- 
It   is  suggested  to  him  by  the  description, 
he   had   given  in   his  Discourse,  of  the  rich 
Open  to  the  English,  off  the  coasts  of  North 
and  Newfoundland. 

ay  <ueme,'  be  says,  'a  raeaoe  and  a  base  eommoditie ;  yet 
•ha  will  but  truly  take  thepainea,  and  consider  the  scquell,  I  thinke, 
I  allow  it  well  worth  the  labour. — Who  dnth  not  know  the  poore 
,  ihietl y  by  fishing  at  a  great  charge  and  labour  in  all 
;  to  the  open  Sea,  are  made  a  people  so  hardy  and  itidiu- 
AH2 
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trious  and  by  vending  this  poore  Commoditie  to  the  Eaiterlhigi  fw 
wood,  Has.  pitch,  tnrre,  rozcn,  cordage,  and  such  like ;  which  I 
exchange  againe  to  the  French,  Spaniards,  Portugal*,  and  Englisl 
&c.  for  what  they  want,  are  made  so  mighty,  strong,  and  rich,  an 
state  hut  Venice  of  twice  their  magnitude  ia  30  well  furnished  i 
so  many  faire  Cities,  goodly  Towues,  strong  Fortresses,  and  tlutt 
abundance  of  shipping,  and  all  sorts  of  merchandise,  as  well  ui  gold, 
situer,  pearles,  diamonds,  pretious  stones,  silks,  Veluets,  and  ckA 
of  gold  ?     What  Foiages,  and  discoueries,  East  and  West,  North 
and  South,  yea,  about  the  world,  make  they  ?     What  an  m 
sea  and  land  haue  they  long  maintained,  in  despight  of  one  of  the 
greatest   Princes  of  the  world  ?    And  neuer  could  the  Spaniard, 
with  all  his  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  pay  his  debts  so  truly  as  the 
Hollanders  still  haue  done   by   this   contemptible   trade   of  tUh. 
Diuers  (I  know)  may  alleage  many  other  assistances;  but  this  is 
the  chiefest  Mine ;  and  the  Sea  the  source  of  those  siiuer  alraw« 
of  all  their  vertue,  which  hath  made  them  now  the  very  miracle  of 
indmtry,  the  onely  paterae  of  perfection  for  those  affaires  "V 

Many  other  examples  are  brought  forward  by 
Smith  from  the  enterprises  undertaken  by  Spain 
and  Portugal ;  and  the  interweaving  of  these  his- 
torical references  with  his  own  narrative  of  facts,  and 
with  his  soul-stirring  exhortations  to  his  countrymen 
to  sustain  and  carry  onwards  the  work  unto  which  he 
summoned  them,  gives  to  his  treatise  a  depth  and 
variety  of  interest  which  it  were  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  find  in  any  similar  work  of  that  day 
Fresh  char-  ^e  representations  of.  Smith  led  to 

»i  to  Ply-       granting   of  a  new  Charter  to  the 

mouth  Com-        °  ** 

pany  not  mouth  Company  hy  James,  November 

1620.  But  it  conferred  upon  them  rights 
and  immunities  bo  extravagant  as  to  excite  the  oppo- 
sition of  Parliament,  and  defeat  the  very  object  which 
its  members  wished  to  secure  M. 


•r3, 


l*  lb.  205-227. 

<>3  Utaard's  Hist.  Coll.  i.  103;  Chalmers,  ut  sup.  i 
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First    Settle- 
ment of 
Puritans  in 

New  Eng- 
land. 


Meanwhile,  New  England  was  about  to 
be  seized  by  men  who  possessed  no  share 
ill  the  privileges  intended  to  be  conveyed 
Vy  this    instrument.     Some   members   of 
th>     Puritan   body    had  found,    for   many  years,   in 
Holland,  a  refuge  from   the   persecution  which   had 
driven  them  forth  from  home.     Their  minister,  Mr, 
John  Robinson,  in  early  life  had  been  'sowred,'  as 
Cotton  Mather  acknowledges,  'with  the  principles  of 
the  most  rigid  Separation.'     His  opinions,  it  is  said, 
afterwards  modified ;  and  he  is  generally  con- 
■1  as  having  formed  the  system   of  the  Inde- 
nts, to  which  Browne  had  led  the  way".     Am- 
sterdam had  first  afforded  a  place  of  settlement  for 
him  and  his  followers,  for   the  space  of  two  years; 
but,  in  1609,  they  removed  to  Leyden.     Here  too, 
Ihey  were  subject  to  many  evils;   to  incessant  toil, 
\[x>sure  to  sickness  ;  to  the  dissipated  habits  of 
the  Dutch ;  to  the  apprehension  of  w:ir  with  Spain, 
were  compelled  therefore  to  turn  their  thoughts 
:    and.  in  1617,  resolved  to  seek  a  resting- 
place  in  Virginia.    Agents  were  despatched  to  London, 
for  the-  purpose  of  obtaining  leave  to  settle  in  that 
and,  after  many  disappointments,  succeeded 
tng  a  Patent  granted  and  confirmed  under 
the  seal  of  the  Virginia  Company.     Their  first  appli- 
cation appears  to  have  been  made  in  1017  -,  but  it  was 
not  until  1(519  that   the  Patent  was  oh-      a  owm 
tained".     It    will    be    remembered   that      iSAij  the 

■  r'«  Mjgn.  Christ.  Amir.  ,j  ;  Neat's  II 

.  in  Ilia  American  Anna!*,  lias  taken  much 
■y  (list  Robinson  was  free  from  some  of  the  eitravagan. 
UnmnisU,  i.  412. 
*    I  luliun't  American  AiinaJ*,  i,  183,    He  states  lliAt  Cwita 
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Virginia  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  and  John  and  Nichola 

o'»ii»n  Ferrar,  were  the  chief  officers  l; 

the  affairs  of  Virginia  were  administered  at  that  tin 
It  deserves,  therefore,  to  be  carefully  noted,  that,  i 
intolerance  were  the  reproach  of  the  Church  in  tbil 
day,  there  were  those  among  her  members,  second  to 
none  for  their  piety  and  zeal,  who  proved  themselv 
guiltless  of  it.     It  is  the  more  necessary  to  obser 
this  fact,  since,  among  many  of  the  Puritan  histor 
there   is  an  unwillingness  fully  to  acknowledge 
and,  by  others,  it  is  altogether  omitted  *B. 

Upon  the  strength  of  the  encouragement  tli 
afforded  them,  the  followers  of  liobhison  at  Leyd 
made  the  necessary  preparation  for  their  deparlu 
took  leave    of  their  affectionate   pastor    with   ma 

1  was  never  used,  because  it  was  taken  out  in  tin?  name  of  a  gentle- 
man who,  though  at  that  time  designing  to  at'LYiiiipunv  the  Leydoii 
congregation,  was  providentially  prevented.'  Bancroft  also  declares 
that  it  '  was  never  of  the  least  service,'  i.  H05.  Nevertheless, 
Patent  must,  have  been  the  sole  encouragement  for  the  Lt-v 
emigrants  to  proceed  ;  for  Holmes  distinctly  adds,  that  it  was 
ried  to  tint  city  for  the  consideration  of  the  people,  with  sen 
proposals  from  English  merchants,  and  friends  for  their  trans] 
tion,'  and  that  '  they  were  requested  to  prepare  immediately 
their  voyage.'  See  also  a  Tract,  entitled,  '  A  Bnttell  in  New 
laud,'  Loudon,  !637,  p.  2. 

61  Cotton  Mather  is  led  into  the  error  of  saying  that  it  was 
New  England,  and  not  Virginia,  that  the  emigrants  of  Leyden  in 
tended  to  settle;  and  that,  they  had  received  authority  to  du 
from  thi'  Plymouth  Company,  p.  6,  ut  sup. 

This  statement  is  repeated  in  a  review  of  Bancroft's  History, 
titled,  '  The  Pilgrim  Fathers,'  which  appeared  in  the  first  num 
of  the  British  Quarterly  Review,  and  has  since  been  republished, 
with  other  Essays  on  History,  &c.  by  its  author,  Dr.  Vaughan,  A 
more  careful  examination  of  Bancroft's  narrative  would  have  shewn 
his  reviewer  that  Bancroft  does  not  jn\'C  any  authority  for  such  a 
statement,  and  certainly  has  not  himself  adopted  it. 


in- 

: 

iber 
led, 
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prayers  and  tears;  repaired  to  England;  and,  after 
many  difficulties  and  delays,  sailed  finally  from  Fly- 
mouth,  September  6,  1620,  on  board  the  Mayflower. 
The  first  land  which  they  discovered  was  Cape  Cod. 
Finding  that  this  promontory  was  in  the  42nd  degree 
of  north  latitude,  and  therefore  beyond  the  limits  as- 
signed to  the  Virginia  Company,  they  resolved  at 
first  to  proceed  southwards ;  but; — either  through 
fear  of  danger  in  coasting  along  an  untried  shore,  or 
the  counsel  of  the  pilot,  who  was  bribed,      The  ]and  [n 

as  some  think,  to  keep  the  Englishmen     the  territory 
,  .  ,  ,         °f  "»•  Piy- 

from    approaching   too    near   the   settle-     mouth  com- 
ments of  the  Dutch, — they  returned,  and     panjr' 
dropped  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Cape  Cod. 

Before  they  landed,  they  drew  up  and  signed  the 
following  remarkable  document : 

'  In  the  name  of  God.  Amen.   We,  whose  names      Their  cove- 
are  underwritten,  the  loyal  subjects  of  our  dread       nant  before 
sovereign  lord,  King  James,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
&c,  having  undertaken  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  advancement  of 
the  Christian  faith,  and  the  honour  of  our  king  and  country,  a  voyage 
to  plant  the  first  Colony  in  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia ;  Do  by 
these  presents,  solemnly  and  mutually,  in  the  presence  of  God  and 
one  another,  covenant  and  combine  ourselves  together  into  a  civil 
body  politick,  for  our  better  ordering  and  preservation  and  further- 
ance of  the  ends  aforesaid :  And  by  virtue  hereof  do  enact,  consti- 
tute, and  frame,  such  just  and  equal  laws,  ordinances,  acts,  consti- 
tutions, and  officers,  from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thought  most 
meet  and  convenient  for  the  general  good  of  the  Colony,  unto  which 
we  promise  all  due  submission  and  obedience  67.' 

This   document    bears   date   November  11,  1620 ; 
and  was  signed  by  all  the  men  of  the  party,  forty-one 

•»  Hazard's  Hist.  Coll.  i.  119. 
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in  number.     Their  wives  and  children  amounted,  wis 
themselves,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred.     The  I 
name  on  the  list  is  that  of  John   Carver,  who  w« 
chosen  Governor  for  one  year.     Before  we  trace  tit 
outline  of  their  proceedings,  the   character  of  tfo 
covenant,  by  which  they  agreed  to  be  governed, 
mauds    attention.     They  acknowledged   therein  that 
England  was    their   country ;    that   James  was  their 
Sovereign ;    and  that  they  were  his  '  loyal  subje 
But,  did  it  not  follow,  as  a  necessary  eorollury  frv 
such  propositions,  that  the  laws  of  their  country  aoi 
the  authority  of  their  King  was  still  binding  upon  then 
Did  their  removal  across  the  Atlantic  destroy  th 
birthright  as  English  citizens,  or  change  the  char 
of  their  allegiance  ?     Again,  was  not  the  very  co 
which  then  lay  before  thein  already  the  property 
others,  their  countrymen,  more  numerous  than  them- 
selves, to  whom  it  had  been  assigned  by  an  authority 
whose   competency   they  confessed?     The    rights  pf 
the  Aborigines  need  not  now  enter  into  the  questiou; 
for,  if  those  rights  had  been  fully  admitted  by  the 
emigrants  of  Leyden,  it  is  clear  that  they  ought  not 
to  have  entertained  the  design  of  settling  upon  kfaof 
coast,  unasked.     The  rights  of  their  brut  her- English- 
men were  the  prominent  objects  involved  in  the  i 
prise  upon  which  they  were  about  to  enter,  and  tht 
question  which  demanded  their  consideration  was,  by 
what  authority  they  entered  into  their  territory ;  set 
up  an  order  of  government,  which  might  be  conve 
to  their  prejudice;  and  claimed  the  exercise  of 
rogatives,  which  belonged  only  to  the  supreme  leg 
lature  of  their  native  country  °"  ? 
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It  is  true,  that  the  Plymouth  Company      cQnsij  ,. 
did    not    resist   the    encroachment   thus     *'<■&»  *«»- 

I'M., 

made  upon  tfieir  borders.  Their  own 
slowness  to  act,  and  their  divisions  and  disputes  at 
home,  induced  them  to  remain  at  first  indifferent 
spectators  of  the  enterprise ;  and,  afterwards,  when  it 
gat  tiered  strength,  they  found  it  convenient  to  enter 
into  amicable  relations  with  its  promoters.  But  this 
was  a    contingency,  which   cannot  make  right   that 

i  in  itself  was  wrong,  or  convert  an  usurpation 

a  lawful  act.     The  piety  of  the  Puritans  was, 
iilitless,  most  sincere ;  their  zeal,  ardent ;  their  con- 
stancy, unshaken;  their  sufferings,  Bueh  as  call  forth 
the  language  of  just  and  severest  reprobation  against 
their   persecutors.     Hence,  a  bright  halo  surrounds 
the  persons  of  '  The  Pilgrim  Fathers,'  which  hinders 
the  spectator,  oftentimes,  from  seeing  any  other  ob- 
than    those  which    poets   and   historians   have 
described  u  the  triumphs  of  their  martyrdom.     But 
men  are  not  infallible,  because  they  have  been  perse- 
cuted ;  neither  is  the  oppressed  man,  when  free  from 
the  grasp  of  the  oppressor,  free  always  from  thoso 
rices   against  which  he  has  so  loudly  lifted  up  his 
The    subsequent    conduct   of    the    Puritans 
!  <-w  England  Bhews  that  their  counsels  were  fre- 

tl)  animated  by  a  spirit  as  tyranuical  and  un- 
sparing as   any  that  distinguished  those  of  the  Star 

ilwr  and  High  Commission  Court.  And  1  can- 
not but  think  that  the  germ  of  this  rigorous  despotism 
i»  t<i  in  the  terms  of  independence  and  lordly 

rule,  which  characterise  their  first  and  Balf-constitutod 
order  eminent.    It  recognised  no   other   In 

than  that  which  they  might  be  pleased  to  think  just 
and  equal;  and  referred  to  no  other  standard  than 
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that  of  their  own  judgment,     Intolerance,  therefore, 
became  inevitable. 

insecurity  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  process 

by  Bimrrort      by  which  Bancroft  has  said,  respecting  the 
da«  of  the      Puritan  Settlers  of  New  England,  that 

Puritan 

1  their   residence   in   Holland   bad    made  (hem  10 
quainted  with  various  forms  of  Christianity ;  a  wide  experience  had 
ettandpated   them  from   bigotry;  und  they   were  never  betrayi 
into   the   excesses   of  religious   persecution ;   though   they  son 
times  permitted  a  disproportion  between  punishment  and  crime.' 

The  inaccuracy  of  this  statement  will  appear  lie 
after.  Let  it  suffice,  at  present,  to  remark  that  Banci 
himself  has  signally  exposed  its  fallacy  in  the  account 
which  he  gives  of  the  expulsion,  a  few  years  afterwards 
(1629),  of  two  brothers,  John  and  Samuel  Bro1 
members  of  the  Colonial  Council  of  Massachusel 
upon  no  other  ground  than  that  they  had  '  gathered  a 
company  in  which  "the  Common  Prayer  worship" 
was  upheld.'  The  Colonists  were  determined,  he 
says,  that  'the  very  purpose  for  which  they 
crossed  the  Atlantic'  should  not  be  given  up;  tl 
'  the  hierarchy '  should  not  '  intrude  on  their  devo- 
tions in  the  forests  of  Massachusetts ;'  and  that  '  thev 
deemed  the  existence  of  their  liberty  and  of  pn-lacv 
"Me.' 


wne, 

vij  a 

ip" 

he 

'in. 


'  The  adherents  of  Episcopacy,'  he  addsT  therefore,  *  were  i 
turn  rebuked  as  separatist!!;  their  plea  was  reproved  M 
their  worship  forbidden  as  a  mutiny  ;  while  the  Brownes,  who  c 
not  be  terrified  into  silt-nee,  were  seized  like  erirninals, 
returning  ships  were  transported  to  England.     They  were  bit 
from  Salem  because  they  were  Churchmen.     Thus  was  Eniscop 
first  professed  in  Massachusetts,  and  thus  was  it  csiled.    The  t 
iiigs  of  the  promised  land  were  to  be  kept  for  the  Puritanic 
seniors/ 
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Yet  these  were  the  men  of  whom  Bancroft  declares, 
the  passage  already  cited,  that  they  '  were  lurer 
travel  into  tlir  excesses  of  a  religious  persecution;' 
•whose  covenant  he  describes,  even  in  the  page 
(receding  that  which  iias  recorded  such  gross  ty- 
ranny, as 

cherishing  the  severest  virtues,  but  without,  one  tinge  of  fanaticism. 
[I  WW  wi  act  of  pietf,'  he  says,  '  not  of  study  ;  it  favored  virtue, 
BUperstiiiou  ;  inquiry,  and  not  submission.  The  people  were 
enthusiasts,  but  not  bigots  BV 

Can  any  representation  be  more  inconsistent  than 
his?  or  any  defence  of  religious  persecution  be  sup- 
wrted  by  mruv  monstrous  arguments?  If  these  be 
he  fruit*  of  Independence,  these  the  graces  of  re- 
igious  freedom,  wherein  wore  the  cruel  counsels  of 
Dominic  or  Torquemada  to  be  blamed  ", 

Bancroft's  History,  &c.  332.  348     S60.     I  huve  noticed  this 

it  of  Bancroft,  because  I  observe  that  Dr.  Vaughan,  in 

iy«  before  referred  to,  i.  46,  has  adopted  it,  without  any 

m.  as  '  the  testimony  of  one,  'whose  work  on  thia  in- 

deportment  of  modern  history,  is  the  most  authentic  and 

in  our  language.     But. '  this  result,'  Dr.  Vaughan  odds, '  n  little 

■  Kpected  in  those  times,  may  be  traced  to  the  personal 

of  Robinson,  fully  as  much  as  to  residence  in  Holland,' 

A  much  wider  range  of  observation  ought  to  have  been  taken 

the  Reviewer  of  Dr.  Bancroft,  before  he  pronounced  such  o  judg- 

l>t.    \  uiiiihnn   aham  no  ordinary  power  of  description  in 

as  indicted  upon  the  Puritans  under  Kluaheth  ; 

D  voyage  across  the  Atlantic ;  the  hardships  and 

ttl  tli«ir  first  settlement  in  America.     I  regret  that  he 

not  only  have  passed  over  in  total  silence  the  fuel  of  their 

if;  si  1 1  fit,  but,  that,  sheltering  himself  under 

of  BaiM-nifl,  he  should   have  made  it  appear  that  they  were 

guiltless  nt  it, 

writing  the  above,  I  lind  it  stated  in  the  valuable  Volume 

■  ,  .\<\  published  by  Bishop  Doone  of  New  Jersey,  at  th, 

a  note  to  the  fifteenth  sermon,  p.  4(il,  in  which  he  bad  very 
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Tticir  early  It  ^s  oroleni  that  no  room  was  left  foi 

pto^»s.  the  church  0f  England  to  send  fortli  tor 

sons  to  the  Bay  of  Massachusetts,  when  men,  an 
mated  with  such  a  spirit  of  hitter  hostility  agtiii 
her,  were  exploring  its  harhours,  making  treaties  will 
its  native  chiefs,  and  laying  the  Foundation  of  ib 
future  towns.  Their  progress  was  slow  and  painful ; 
but  their  perseverance  never  failed.  Prom  the  day 
on  which  they  set  their  first  footsteps  upon  the  rock, 
at  the  place  on  which  now  Btands  tho  town  of  Ply- 
mouth71, they  persevered  in  faith  and  patience.  Their 
numbers  were  thinned  by  sickness,  and  cold,  and  hard 
fare ;  but  other  brethren  joined  them,  in  small  and 
strangling  companies ;  and  so  the  work  went  on, 
Before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  they  had 
extended  their  range  of  enterprise  from  Cape  Cod, 
where  they  first  landed,  along  the  whole  Bay  of  Mas- 
sachusetts to  Cape  Ann,  the  opposite  promontory. 
Thence   they  had   proceeded   northwards    as   far  as 

properly  exposed  the  inconsistency  of  Bancroft's  representations, 
that  a  copy  of  the  Sermon  (preached  at  Elizabeth  Town,  December 
31,  184(1,)  had  been  sent  to  that  historian,  and  that  the  Bishop  had 
been  informed  that  he  bad  since  corrected  bis  narrative  in  tin* 
respect.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  correctness 
report.  In  the  edition  (the  ninth)  of  Bancroft,  which  now  lies 
before  inc.  and  which  was  reprinted  in  London  by  Murray,  in  !842, 
the  narrative  certainly  remains  as  it  was. 

It  is  a  just  remark  of  Hallam,  applied  by  him  to  the  early  It'' 
formers,  but  equally  applicable  to  the  persons  here  Bpoicea 
'  in  men  hardly  escaped   from  a  similar  peril,  in  men   who 
nothing  to  plead  but  the  right  of  private  judgment,  in  men  who 
defied  the  prescriptive  authority  of  past  ages  and  of  estnbl 
power,  the  crime  of  peraecntton  assumes  a  far  deeper  hn 
capable  of  far  less  extenuation,  than  in  a  Roman  inquisitor.'     lial 
lam's  Const.  Hist.  i.  132. 

71  Holmes's  Amer.  Ann.  i.  170. 
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the  Kennebec ;  and,  towards  the  south,  they  had 
marked  out  settlements  upon  the  banks  of  the  Con- 
necticut ". 

The  only  attempt  made  during  this 
period  by  the  Plymouth  Company  in 
England,  to  occupy  any  portion  of  tho 
territory  over  which  others  of  their  coun- 
trymen were  extending  their  search,  and 
to  set  up  within  its  borders,  in  the  face 
of  every  discouragement,  any  token  of  the 

-t  rations  of  our  own  Church,  was  that  tinder 
Robert  Gorges,  and  the  Rev.  William  Morrell.  The 
former,  a  son  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  received  a 

nt  in  1623,  constituting  him  Governor  of  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  land  iu  the  Bay  of  Massachusetts, 
called  Messachusiack,  which  comprised  an  extent  of 
ten  miles  along  the  coast,  and  thirty  miles  inland, 
and  the  iBlandB  lying  within  three  miles  of  the  same. 
The  latter  was  a  Clergyman  who  accompanied  Gorges, 
and  was  entrusted  with  a  commission  from  the  eccle- 
siastical eourts  of  this  kingdom,  to  exercise  a  kind  of 
iu  peri  uteu  deuce  over  the  Churches  which  were,  or 
might  be,  established  in  New  England.  The  enter- 
prise altogether  failed.  Gorges  appears  to  have  been 
a  man  utterly  devoid  of  the  energy  and  perseverance 
required  for  such  a  work ;  and  had  scarcely  set  foot 
upon  the  shore,  before  he  returned  to  England. 
■Corral]  remained  about  a  year  longer,  collecting  such 
information  as  he  could ;  but,  alone,  in  a  strange 
land,  and  amid  a  strange  people,  it  cannot  be  matter 
of  astonishment  to  find,  that,  at  the  expiration  of  that 

"  BaniToft's  History,  &c.  i.  331, 
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period,   be  should   have   been    compelled    to   retire, 
baffled  mid  discomfited  ". 

I  turn  away,  with  feelings  of  sorrow  and  humilia- 
tion, from  contemplating  sneh  records;  for  it  shews 
what  a  bitter  harvest  of  resistance  and  of  strife  had 
sprung  up  from  the  evil  seed  of  persecution  sown  in 
preceding  years.  The  Church  of  England  found  hi 
self  shorn  of  her  strength,  at  the  very  moment 
which  a  door  was  opened  for  the  extension  of  it  in 
most  important  territory  of  the  New  World.  She 
had  cast  out  her  children  from  her,  with  a  violence 
which  assuredly  none  dare  palliate ;  and,  lo !  they  now 
stood,  with  scowling  brows,  and  sturdy  arms,  ready  to 
repel  her  from  the  shore  which  they  had  made  their 
refuge. 

Other  portions  of  the  globe  now  demand  our  a' 
tiou,  which,  during  the  reign  of  James  L,  were  m; 
snbject  to  the  British  Crown,  or  became  the  scenea 
of  British  enterprise.  The  notice  of  them  must  be 
brief;  for  they  do  not  immediately  Bupply  any  im- 
portant materials  towards  our  present  work.  Bat 
the  consequences  which  have  resulted  from  the  rela- 
tions of  England  with  those  countries  are  most  im- 
portant ;  their  influence  is  felt  to  this  day ;  the  history, 
therefore,  of  their  commencement  and  progress  can- 
not be  wholly  omitted. 
Ralegh's  And,  first,  let  us  glance  at  Guiana,  ti 


I 
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ow 
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"  Hazard,  i.  152 ;  Holmes's  Ainer.  Ann,  i.  188.  The  only 
suit  of  MorreH's  enquiries,  which  remains  to  the  present  day,  is  i 
Latin  poem  of  his,  descriptive  of  the  country,  and  preserved  in  the 
Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  i.  125  — 109. 
Bancroft  calls  it '  a  dull  poem,'  i.  3:2(1 ;  but  Holmes  speaks  of  it  in 
terms  ol'  eommendation.     Ib» 


hot 
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province  of  South  America  lying  between  paicm  tu 
mazon  and  Orinoco,  which  Guiana*  m 
m  the  scene  of  Ralegh's  latest  eipedi-  1BI?" 
tion.  We  have  already  traced  hia  various  efforts  to 
colonise  Virginia,  and  have  seen  that  tbey  ended,  in 
by  hia  transferring  to  a  Company  of  merchants 
all  the  rights  which  he  had  received  from  Elizabeth 
orer  that  province ;  and  accompanying  that  net  with 
•  donation  'for  the  propagation  of  the  Christian 
religion,'  in  that  portion  of  the  New  World".  The 
Patent,  by  which  he  went  forth  for  the  last  time  to 
Gaioiia,  is  duted  August  26,  161G ;  and  contains  the 
profession,  which  has  been  noticed  in  other  Charters, 
of  a  deiire  to  propagate  '  the  Christian  Faith  and  .Re- 
formed Religion  amongst  the  savage  and  idolatrous 
people ; "  and  also  the  provision,  that  '  the  Statutes, 
Ordinances,  and  proceedings'  appointed  by  Ralegh 
in  the  new  Colony,  should,  '  as  near  as  conveniently 
may  be,  be  agreeable  to  the  laws,  statutes,  govern- 
ment, ami  policy  of  this  our  realm  of  England,  and 
not  against  the  true  Ciiristiau  Faith  now  professed 
iu  the  Church  of  England".  Guiana  had  been,  for 
many  years,  regarded  aa  a  treaaure-bouse  of  wealth ; 
it*  rucks  wen1  represented  as  streaked  with  gold ; 
gold  sparkled  upon  ita  sands ;  gold  also  was  the  dust, 
thrown  over  the  persons  of  its  princes  aud  priests  in 
•Bcrilive  ;  and  its  city,  rising  up  amid  the  transparent 
waters  of  a  lake,  shot  forth  a  dazzling  brightness  from 
iU  roofs  of  gold.  Such  was  the  fabled  grandeur  of 
El  Dorado.  Ralegh's  footstepa  had  been  directed 
thither,  soon  after  he  had  relinquished  tiie  Virginia 

«  See  pp.  I7ii.   177.  »nle. 

'1  Fowl,  xvu.  78!) ;   Hazard's  Hist.  Cull.  i.  82—86; 

liar  Irian   Miwelkil)-,  Hi.  19—93. 
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scheme,  and  his  own  account,  still  extant,  of  its  varied 
wonders,  shews  how  eager  he  was  to  realise  all  that 
his  imagination  had  pictured  to  itself.  After  the 
lapse  of  more  than  twenty  years,  he  set  out  again,  for 
the  last  time,  to  that  same  coast n. 

And  hy  what  eventful  circumstances  had  this  in- 
terval in  his  career  heen  marked !  Deeds  of  military 
and  naval  prowess,  distinguished  for  their  daring  cha- 
racter, even  in  an  age  conspicuous  ahove  most  others 
for  them  ;  the  hrilliant,  but  delusive,  gaieties  of  an 
ardent  spirit ;  the  pursuits  of  science ;  the  duties  of 
the  senate ;  the  sunshine  of  a  court,  followed  by  its 
darkest  frowns ;  the  charge  of  treason ;  trial,  con- 
demnation, imprisonment ;  a  mind  notwithstanding 
free,  and  stamping  immortality  upon  its  hours  of  soli- 
tude by  the  composition  of  that  great  work,  the 
History  of  the  World,  which  attracted  the  admiration 
of  the  good  and  faithful  in  that  day  ",  and,  surviving 
the  detractions  of  false  criticism,  has  retained  their 
suffrages  in  our  own :  these  had  been  the  materials 
which  formed  the  chequered  web  of  Ralegh's  life. 
And  these  were  but  the  preludes  to  that  expedition  to 
Guiana,  the  prospect  of  which  had  cheered  him  even 
in  his  darkest  vicissitudes,  and  upon  which  he  now 
entered,  only  to  see  every  hope  break 
under  him.  His  son  was  slain  ;  his  en- 
terprise was  baffled  at  every  point;  his 
body  was  worn  dowTi  with  pain  and  sickness ;  and 
his  return  to  England  was  but  the  pathway  to  the 
place  of  his  former  imprisonment,  and  thence,  by  a 

;''  His  first  voyage  to  Guiana  was  in  1595;  be  commenced  hit 
last  voyage  in  1017. 

B  Biahop  Hall's  Practical  Works,  '  The  Balm  of  Gilead,'  &*. 
vii.  171. 
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■  :eut  of  legal  subtlety  as  iniquitous  as  it  was 
cruel,  to  the  scaffold.     The  terms  of  an 

,,     ,  .  Ilia  death. 

unfulfilled  sentence,  unjustly  passed  upon 
Mm  sixteen  years  before,  were  the  alleged  grounds 
npon  which  Ralegh  suffered ;  but  the  influence  of 
Gondomar  and  the  Spanish  Court,  that  influence 
which  had  already  proved  so  detrimental  to  the 
British  interests  in  Virginia  and  the  Somers-Isles, 
acre  the  real  instruments  which  effected  his  esecu- 

Looking,  however,  to  the  country  thus  connected 
with  Ralegh's  last  enterprise,  we  find,  both  befure  and 
after  his  death,  the  attention  of  several  of  our  eoun- 
u   directed   thither.     Smith,  the   chronicler   of 
.in,  relates   that   he  was  at  one  time  to   have 
taken  part  in  an  expedition  fitted  out  for  Guiana,  by 
i  liver   Leigh,  '  a   worshipfnlle  knight    of  Kent,' 
and  conducted  by  his  brother ;  and  that  Sir  Thomas 
Boe,  who  was  afterwards  Ambassador  to  the  Great 
Mogul,  had  passed  a  year  or  two  upon  its  coast,  and 
had  employed  in  the  River  Amazon  the  services  of  a 
in   Mortem,  who  subsequently  joined  Smith  in 
and    that   '  divers    others    worthy   aud  in- 
dustrious   gentlemen,    both    before    and    since,    had 
(pent   much    time   and  charge   to   discover  it   more 
perfectly  ".' 

iirat  occasion  on  which  Leigh  pro-     uist*. 
deeded  to  Guiana,  was  as  early  as  lt>04,      JSJJJJn'S 
and  n  letter,  to  his  brother,  dated  July  2,      Guitn*. 
iu  that  year,  is  still  extant,  which  shews  him  to  have 
been  of  a  singularly  devoted  spirit.     At  the  end  of  it, 
he  says, 


'•  Smith's  Traveit,  i\«.  in  C'liurdiill,  ii.  404. 
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Hia  applica- 
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Preachers. 


'  I  pray  forget  not  to  send  Preachers,  sober  i 
discrete  men ,  and  such  as  are  well  pcrswaded  of  1 
Church  government  in  England.' 


In  the  vessel  Bent  afterwards  to  the  relief  of 
former  settlers,  I  find  a  proof  that  his  request  waa,  is 
some  degree,  complied  with ;  for  '  Mr.  Tede 
Preacher,'  was  on  hoard  of  her;  ami  - 
discharged  faithfully  all  the  duties  of  hia  off 
adverse  circumstances  compelled  all  parties  to  abandon 
the  plantation  ". 

Hircourt'i  Of  the   other   expeditions    to    Guia 

expedition.  enumerated  by  Smith,  the  most 
guished  was  that  made  by  Mr.  Kobert  nnrcourt,of 
Stanton  Harcourt.  He  went  out  thither,  for  the  fir* 
time,  in  1608 ;  and,  having  explored  part  of  Ute 
country,  left  his  brother  Michael,  with  twenty  men, 
at  Wiapoco,  to  keep  possession  of  it  in  the 
name  until  he  should  return.  An  account  of 
proceedings  upon  this  voyage,  and  of  the 
which  animated  iiim,  is  given  in  a  pamphlet,  « I 
published  in  1013,  entitled  '  A  Relation  of 
and  dedicated  to  Prince  Charles.  This  p&mpl 
republished,  with  a  few  additions,  in  L626;  and, 
the  dedication  to  Charles  I.,  which  Hat-court 
prefixed  to  it,  he  relates,  that  through  the  favour  I 
Prince  Henry,  and  in  consideration  of  the  labour  and 
expense  which  he  had  undergone,  James  1.  had  grant**! 
to  him  Letters  Patent  for  planting  and  inhabiting  all 
that  tract  of  land  between  the  Amazon  and  Ks*- 
ipiibo.  But  'mighty  crosses  and  grievous  troubW 
befalling  him,  had  prevented  his  pToeecutton 
settlement;  in  consequence  of  which  King  Junta  I 
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the  land  between  the  Wiapoco  and  Amazon 
Corporation  of  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  at  the 
if  whom  was  Roger  North,  brother  of  Lord 
■  North  North  had  accompanied  Ealegh  upon 
t  expedition  to  Guiana;  and,  buoyed  up  by 
pe  that  Ralegh's  golden  dreams  might  yet  be 
1,  and  not  knowing  of  the  assignment  which 
sen  granted  to  Harcourt,  he  went  out  and 
,  with  more  than  a  hundred  followers,  upon  the 
of  the  Amazon.  But  the  happy  proceeding  of 
tton,  Harcourt  informs  us,  was  diverted  by  the 
;ion  of  Count  Gondomar. 
rould  be  a  needless  anticipation  of 
rtoiy  to  trace  at  this  moment  the 
nent  fortunes  of  Guiana.  Suffice 
observe,  that  the  territory,  now 
British  Guiana,  after  having  been  taken  from 
itch,  towards  the  close  of  the  Inst,  and  restored 
u.  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
i  finally  a  possession  of  the  British  Crown,  by 
stion,  in  1S03.  It  consists  of  the  united  dis- 
)f  Demerara  and  Essequibo,  and  the  district  of 
;;   and  was  constituted  a  distinct  See  of  the 

rch,  in  1S4*2M, 
far  distant  from  Guiana,  among  the 
lorthern  of  the  Caribbee  Islands", 
Inland  of  8t.  Christopher,  or,  as  it 
b  commonly  called,  St.  Kitt's,  the 

c*  the   Bn|   wlitiiTO  of  this  work,  *  very  mtirt'-liiii;  ami 

work  has  been  published  upon  the   [ndian  Mi^iona  in 

jy  the  Rev.  V.  H.  ISrett,  a  Missionary  in  tanuaioa  with 

for  »hr>  t'rofnestioti  "f  ttiu  (<■  initly  rpi - 

i  '.  \u-  rv'.-wier'H  attention, 
name  of  I'baraiue.s  or  Caribbees,  was  anplM,  b^  tlw 
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oldest    of  all  the    British   possessions    in   the  "W 
Indies,      Its    ancient   possessors,   the    Charaibes,  or 
Caribbees,  called  it  Liamuiga,  or  the  Fertile  Island; 
and,  upon  its  discovery  by  Colnmbus,  in  1403,  he  WM 
so  pleased  with  its  appearance,  that  lie  gave  to  it  the 
title   of  his  own  Christian  name,     Warner  was  the 
first  Englishman  who  planted,  a  settlement  upon 
Island.     Having  learnt,  in  a  voyage  to  Surinam,  tl 
some  of  the   smaller  West  India  Islands   hail    been 
deserted  by  the  Spaniards,  he  resolved  to  profit  by  the 
event.     Upon  his  return  to  England,  he  associated 
himself  with  fourteen  other  persona ;  and,  embarking, 
in  the  first   instance,  for  Virginia,  sailed    thence  to 
St.  Kitt's,  where  he  arrived  in  January,  1623,  and 
forthwith  set  about  raising  a  crop  of  tobacco,  which 
be   proposed   to  make  the  staple  commodity  of  the 
Island,     Before  the  close  of  that  year,  a  violent  hur- 
ricane destroyed  his  plantations ;  and  he  ret  urued  to 
England  for  help.     That  help  waB  speedily  extern 
to  him  by  James  Hay,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  a  nol 


ided 


people  of  Hispaniola,  to  the  savage  cannibals  inhabiting  the  moat 
Eastern  Islands  of  the  West  Indies ;  and,  under  that  name,  thtj 
expressed  to  Columbus  their  dread  of  those  invaders.  Edwards's 
Hist,  of  the  West  Indies,  i.  5.  He  adds,  in  a  note  to  the  i 
passage,  '  that  the  old  Spanish  navigators,  in  speak  irig  of  the  ' 
Indian  Islands  in  genera],  frequently  distinguish  them  into 
classes,  by  the  terms  Barlovento  and  Sotovento,  from  whence  our 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands;  the  Chartheun  constituting 
strict  proprietythe  former  class  ;  and  the  four  large  Islands"!  ' 
Jamaica,  llispaniola,  or  St.  Domingo,  and  Porto  Rico,  the  latter.' 
Edwards  follows  this  division  in  his  history;  but  adds,  n. 
English  mariners  '  appropriate  both  terms  to  the  Caribbean  Islands 
onlj,  subdividing  them  according  to  their  situation  in  the  cour«e  of 
the  trade  wind  ;  the  Windward  Islands  by  their  arrangement  termi- 
nating with  Marti  nico,  and  the  Leeward  commencing  at  Don 
and  extending  to  Porto  Rico.' 
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wan  of  considerable  influence  in  that  day;  and  in 
ilar.  1624,  a  ship  was  sent  out  to  St.  Kitt's  with 
supplies  for  the  settlers.  To  grant  the  whole  of  the 
Caribbce  Islands  by  Patent  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
«id  his  heirs,  was  no  unlikely  consequence  which, 
according  to  the  custom  of  that  day,  was  likely  to 
arise  from  the  interest  thus  excited  in  the  miud  of 
i  accordingly,  in  the  first  year  of 
Charles  I.,  a  grant,  comprising  these  ample  posses- 
sions, was  conferred  upon  him.  It  is  said  also,  that, 
before  the  passing  of  this  grant,  he  had  already  re- 

d   from  James  I.  a  warrant  for  the  same;   and 
that   the    King    had    therein    erected   the    Caribbee 
tlto  a  province  called  Carliola,  on  tho  model 
of  the  Palatinate  of  Durham". 

Barbados,  which  is  situated  furthest  to 
the  east  of  any  of  the  Windward  Islands, 
is  wild  to  have  received  its  name  from 
the  Portuguese,  who  discovered  it  in  their 
i  nil  Brazil.  It  was  then  entirely 
i  irt'  human  inhabitants  ;  the  Caribhees  had  aban- 
doned it;  and  the  Portuguese,  covetiug  the  brighter 
prospect   opened  to  them   in  the  continent  of  South 

i  ica,  had  taken  no  steps  to  colonise  it.  In  1605, 
the  crew  of  the  English  vessel,  which  we  have  lately 
seen  had  been  fitted  out  by  Sir  Oliph  Leigh,  for  Guiana, 
is  said  to  have  landed  at  Barbados,  and  to  have 
taken  possession  of  it  in  tho  name  of  King  J  nines. 
No  formal  settlement  was  made  in  it  until  1624', 
mi  English  merchant,  Sir  William  Courteen, 
baring  brought  home  a.  favourable  report  of  this 
Island,  to   which   lie    had  been   driven   by  stress  of 
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weather,  upon  hia  return  from  Brazil,  a  grant  of  it 
waa  oonferred  by  King  James  upon  Lord  Lev,  aft 
warda  Earl  of  Marlborough,  the  Lord  Iligh 
surer;  and  a  band  of  Colonists  was  forthwith 
out,  who,  upon  their  arrival  at  Barbados,  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  town,  which,  like  that  first  erected  ii 
Virginia,  waa  called,  in  honour  of  their  Sovereign, 
James  Town.  The  grant  thus  conferred  upon  Ley, 
evidently  stood  in  the  way  of  that,  which  we  iatW 
just  said  was  given,  of  all  the  Caribbee  Islands,  in  the 
following  year,  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  A  dispute, 
therefore,  waa  inevitable  between  these  rival  pos^ 
sessors  of  West  Indian  Isles;  and,  after  having 
tinued  for  some  time,  it  was  finally  settled  in  161 
by  Ley  agreeing  to  waive  his  Patent  in  favour  of  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  to  receive  the  payment  of  three 
hundred  pouuds  annually.  The  proprietorship  thus 
became  finally  and  solely  vested  in  the  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle ■», 


pos- 


The  relations 
of    Ll:i  gland 

with  Africa. 


The  brief  glance  which  has  been  h 
taken  of  the  manner  in  which  England 
had  been  led  to  set  up  tokens  of  her 
sovereignty  iu  the  West  Indies,  necessarily  turns  our 
thoughts  to  Africa,  that  country  whose  unhappy 
eons  have  been  made,  for  so  many  years,  victims  of 
European  cupidity  in  those  Islands.  I  have  alread 
noticed  the  relations  which  England  had  endeavoi 
to  establish  with  Africa  during  the  16th  centu 
and  the  first  participation  in  the  nefarious  traffic  of 
slaves  of  which  Englishmen  were  guilty,  in  the 
peditions  made   under  the  command  of  Hawkins 

83  Edwards,  ut  sup.  i.  32) ;  Purchas,  iv.  1255. 
»'  See  jip.  1)5,  Hti,  ante. 
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Another  attempt  was  made  by  James  I.  to  secure 
commercial  intercourse  with  that  continent,  by  grant- 
ing an  exclusive  charter  for  that  purpose  to  Sir  Eobert 
Rich,  and  other  merchants  of  London,  in  1618.  The 
Company  thus  established  failed  to  attain  their  pro- 
posed object,  owing  to  the  intrusion  of  separate 
traders  from  England,  the  saperior  activity  and  per- 
•everance  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  small  amount  of 
^'uld  iiiul  drug  trade  which  at  that  period  could  be 
effected",  For  the  hateful  exportation  of  slaves,  do 
bag  iru  presented  in  James's  reign.  1  cannot 
find  the  record  even  of  a  solitary  attempt  made  by 
the  BQglish,  during  the  period,  with  reference  to  that 
object,  unless  it  be  the  fact  of  an  outward  bound 
1  belonging  to  the  East  India  Company,  touching 
Idauha  Hay,  in  1620,  and  taking  possession  of  it, 
the  adjacent  country,  in  the  King's  name". 
The  transaction  which  took  place  in  Virginia  in  the 
year,  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  wholly  inde- 
t  of  tin'  atrocious  system  established  in  a  later 
ige". 


i— the    laat  portion    of  the   globe 
to  whii-h  (ht-  reader's  attention  shall  now 
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ic  directed, — was,  throughout  the  whole  '*■*»!■ 
JanH-n'x  reign,  an  object  of  great  interest!  with 
to  whom  Elizabeth  had  granted  a  Charter 
the  last  day  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This 
Charter  expired  in  1615 ;  but,  live  years  before  its 
.[linttiou.    James    granted  a   second,  and,  in   1038, 

nil's  History  of  Commerw,  in  lUqiberson's  Annuls,  ii. 
t ;  Kdvanti,  tit  aup.  ii.  44. 

It  l-jut  India  Company,  i.  22). 
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added  to  it  fresh  judicial  powers.  In  1603,  an 
lish  factory  was  established  at  Surat ;  and,  from  tl 
time,  until  the  end  of  James's  reign,  trading  voyagei 
were  constantly  made  to  India.  Vessels  of  large 
burden,  and  many  in  number,  were  equipped  for  that 
purpose ;  the  capital  of  separate  traders  was  united 
into  one  general  stock;  officers  of  high  distill 
were  entrusted  with  command;  factories  were  sett! 
at  various  places ;  and  an  ambassador,  Sir  TLoi 
Roe,  was  appointed  in  1614,  to  visit  the  court  of  the 
Mogul  !".  Among  the  persons  whose  names  aro  men- 
tioned in  these  early  transactions  with  India,  were 
Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  who  had 
already  held  such  important  offices  in  the  infimt 
Colony  of  Virginia.  The  latter  officer,  who  had  been 
sent  out  in  1618,  with  a  special  commission  from 
James  I.,  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  East  India 
Company  s°,  met  at  Japan  with  Copeland,  (who  has 
been  already  mentioned  as  having  been  chaplai 
board  the  Royal  James,  East  Indiaman,)  and  con- 
versed with  him  upon  many  of  the  affairs  conn 
with  Virginia  and  its  rulers  ,J°.  To  the  acquaintance 
thus  formed,  and  to  the  in  formation  thus  obtained, 
the  interest,  which  Copeland  afterwards  manifested 
in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  that  province,  may  pro- 
bably be  ascribed.  It  were  difficult  otherwise  to 
account  for    the   remarkable   fact,   which   has  been 

18  Anderson's  Hiitory  of  Commerce,  in  Macphoraon's  Annuls,  E. 
232.  25!l.  320.  24 1—278.  Sir  Thomas  Roe  was  afterwards  a  mem- 
ber of  the  King's  Council  for  Virginia ;  and  Stith  relates  of  Itim, 
p.  17G,  tlmt  be  was  '  well  known  to  the  learned,  by  the  intimacy 
and  dtame^s  that  was  between  him  and  Dr.  Donne,  Deai: 
Paul's.' 

"  Rymer's  Feed.  xvii.  2G;  Bruce's  Annals,  i.  20ft. 

;"  Stirh's  History,  p.  237. 
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already  noticed,  that  a  Clergyman  on  board  a  vessel 
trading  with  the  East,  should  have  had  his  thoughts, 
his  prayers,  his  untiring  energies  directed  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  Christian  truth  on  the  shores  of  the  Ame- 
can  Continent'-". 

If  the  question  should  suggest  itself  to  the  reader's 
mind,  why  did  not  Copeland  turn  his  efforts  towards 
those  eouutries  of  India  on  which  they  might  appear 
most  naturally  to  have  been  fixed,  the  auswer  is  sup- 
plied *ui  the  tint,  that  America  opened  a  wide  field  for 
Ionization,  and  that  India  did  not  yet  offer  any 
ipect  of  it.  India  had  been  occupied,  for  centu- 
by  a  population  far  advanced  in  civilisation  and 
ment ;  and,  '  invited,'  therefore,  as  has  been 
ustly  observed,  'commercial  activity,  rather  than  co- 
lion.  The  earlier  establishments  of  Europeans  in 
India  were  accordingly  mere  factories,  and  their  more 
nded  possessions  were  slowly  acquired  by  con- 
iii',  not  suddenly  wrested  from  a  feeble 
resistance,  or  simply  occupied  by  an  overdo  wing  emi- 
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ilthough  for  these  reasons,  the 
gross  of  the  English  power  in  India,  at 
this  period,  was  slow  and  feeble,  we  have 
distinct  evidence  to   shew  that  many  of 

pantrymen  strove  most  anxiously  to  give  it;  the 
best  direction,  and  to  animate  with  u  true  spirit  the 
mariners  and  merchants  engaged  in  the  enterprae. 
A  utriUing  instance  of  this  occurs  iu  a  Pamphlet,  en- 
titled, 'The  True  Honour  of  Navigation  and  Navi- 
gators;   or  Holy  Meditations  for  Seamen,  by  .l.ilm 
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"Wood,  Doctor  in   Divinitie.'     It  was  published  ia 
1G1S;  and,  in  tho  Dedication  addressed  to  Sir 
mas  Smith,  governor  of  the  East  India  Company, 
others,  Wood  speaks  of  his  having  been  an  eye> 
ness  of  their  great  care  ia  providing  all  things  neces- 
sary for  the  bodies  and  soals  of  those  whom  they  had 
sent  out  in  their  several  fleets  to  India ;  and,  in  token 
of  his   gratitude   for   this   their   care,  begs  thera  to 
accept   liia   work,  as  another  provision  to   supply  the 
wants  of  seamen.    He  considered,  and,  1  beli> 
that  it  was  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind  which  had 
been   made   for   the   benefit   of  English    navigators. 
And  it  is  a  remarkable  coincidence,  that  oae  of  the 
motives  which  prompted  G-rotius,  a  short  time  after- 
wards,  to   write    his   celebrated    Treatise   upon  the 
Truth  of  the  Christian  Heligion,  is  declared  by  him 
likewise  to  be  a  desire  to  instruct,   and  edify,  and 
comfort  those  of  his  countrymen  who  were  then 
gaged    so   successfully   in  rearing    up   the    inariti 
greatness  of  Holland",     "Wood  had  intended  bo  h 
preached   the   substance  of  these   Meditations  as 
Farewell  Sermon,  on  board  the   Eoyal    James,  — tl 
vessel  which,  we  have  seen,  carried  the  faithful  and 
/.oiilous  Copeland  as  her  chaplain, — and  states  that  he 
'had  diners  times   before,  upon,,  the  like   occasions, 
done  the  like  office.'     But,  upon  this  particular  occa- 
sion, having  been  prevented  from  fullilliug  bis  inten- 
tion, he  was,  therefore,  the  more  desirous  '  that 
things  that  then  escaped  the  eares  of  a  few,  may  no' 
bee  in  the  eyes  and  sight  of  all  that  please  ;  and  may 
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not  only  bee  a  meanes  to  them  to  beguile  some  idle 
luiwres,  but  teach  them  in  all  places  ot"  the  world,  to 
nuke  spirituall  vse  to  their  sautes,  of  all  occurrences 
that  either  by  Sea  or  Land  they  shall  meete  withal].' 
The  fact  to  which  Wood  here  refers,  that  he  had  fre- 
quently spoken  the  words  of  warning  and  of  comfort 
to  English  mariners,  on  board  vessels  ready  to  depart 
for  India,  is  not  more  indicative  of  the  earnest  and 
donate  faith  with  which  he  and  others,  who  ern- 
ttrkcri   upon  such  adventures,  were  then  animated, 

i  is  auother  fact,  which  he  describes  at  the  end  of 

tus  '  Epistle  Dedicatorte,'  a  proof  of  the  bountiful  and 

of  those  who  then  conducted  our  inter- 

rae.  with  the  East. 

1  I  in  »st  needs  set  downe,'  he  adds,—'  that  as  God  hath  greatly 

r  store,  so  yee  hsue  not  been  backward  to  impart 

,  anil  more  than  any  other  Societie  (that  euer  I  cuuld  hcare  of) 

the  M|<|'[ii'  lit  the  wanrs  of  hispoore  members  :  your  daily  relit-fc 

ire  Minister*  of  the  Gospel],  your  charitie  to  Prisoners,  to 

'  irjihaiis.anu'  to  all  well-minded  noore  people  tbat  you 

1  in  need  of  your  belpe,  cannot  but  jileade  for  you  in 

■•;,.,  of  i:  :ii  and  all  good  men.     Goe  on  therefore  (in  God's 

)  in  jour  noble  designes,  and  rest  ye  still  fpoa  his  hfcmrnj. 

(1  doubt  not)  batb  many  more  in  store  for  you,  and  so  long  as 

ke  to  honour  his  name  among  the  Heathen, 

Iut  liiin)  to  aduance  the  State  wherein  yee  live  ;  will  (no 
afl'oord  you  many  comfortable  assurances  of  his  lone  and 
i  your  hollies  and  soules  here  in  this  life,  and  crowno 
*t«maU  glorie  with  himselfe,  in  the  life  to  come.' 


The 


Meditations, — addressed  'to  all   honest   pro- 
aiid  practisera  of  navigation,  a  illy  to 

t'irs  to  the  East  Indies,' — 'are  founded  upon 
idoration  of  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  stilling 
be  tempest  on  the  Boa  of  Galilee;  and,  although  en- 
iitu tiered  by  the  needless  subdivisions,  and  obscured 


kvifat 


rrrDiA. 


by  the  metaphysical  and  allegorical  illustrations, 
prevalent  among  writers  of  his  day,  will  well  repay  i 
careful  examination.  It  is  impossible  here  to  abridj 
then i.  But  1  have  copied  one  of  the  Prayers,  to  ba 
used  by  Mariners51,  appended  by  the  Author  to  his 
Meditations,  which,  for  unction  and  fervour  of  dera- 
tion, I  have  never  seen  surpassed  in  any  private 
manual.  Had  the  words  of  this  Prayer  been  remem- 
bered, and  its  spirit  shared,  by  all  who  went  forth 
from  this  country,  in  that  day,  to  the  East  or  to  the 
West,  the  name  of  England  would  have  been  known 
by  the  Christianity  of  England,  throughout  the  world. 

"With  this  brief  notice  of  India,  and  the  eitent  to 
which  British  enterprise  had  been  carried  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  this  chapter  terminates.  The  reader  will 
have  seen  how  vast  and  various  were  the  territories 
which,  even  at  that  period,  were  becoming  associated 
with  the  British  name ;  the  many  elements  of  disturb- 
ance already  in  operation ;  and  the  efforts  which,  not- 
withstanding these  impediments,  had  been  made  to- 
wards the  extension  of  Christian  truth  and  holiness  ID 
foreign  laudB. 

The  events  which  marked  the  reign  of  his  successor, 
were  fraught  with  consequences  so  directly  and  inti- 
mately affecting  the  Church  of  England,  both  at  home 
and  iu  the  Colonies,  that  they  demand  a  more  n 
investigation  than  can  here  be  made  of  them  ;  and  to 
that  part  of  the  subject,  the  reader's  attention  will  be 
directed  in  the  nest  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE    CIU'UCII   OF    ENGLAND    ONDEU   CHABLES    I. 

a.b,  1G25— 1648-9. 

T»E  history  of  England,  under  Charles  I., 
rrrealB  a  fearful  picture  of  strife,  oppres- 
sion, and  ruin.     The  destroying  elements 
were  At  work  from  the  outset  of  his  reign ; 
au'l   the  overthrow  of  our  whole  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  polity  was   effected  at   its   close.     The 
trials   of  England,  at   this   period,  became   also    the 
trials  of  her  Colonies.     It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
'  uquiry  into  the  position  of  the  National  Church 
niea  must  he  imperfect,  which  does  not 
notice  of  events,  which  so  directly  influenced 
bar  destiny  at  home ;  and,  to  some  of  the.  most  im- 
portant of  these,  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  now 
ly  t«i  be  directed. 
The  King  was  young  and  inesperienced ;     ],(,  6m_ 
tmmaoua  of  what  he  had  been  taught  to  re-     cull«!»- 

as  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  ;  hut,  ignorant, 
therefore  unmindful,  of  the  not  less  inalienable 
s  of  the  people.  His  minister,  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, accounted  frank  and  generou.s  In  his  friends,  was 
ited  by  the  many  more  whom  his  rapid  rise  to  royal 
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favour  had  made  bis  enemies;  and  his  profligacy, 
arrogance,  ambition,  added,  daily,  freak  fuel  to  the 
displeasure  that  was  kindled  against  him.  The  ex- 
chequer, also,  was  empty:  and  to  the  debta,  con- 
tracted by  the  personal  expenses  of  the  late  King, 
and  by  the  war  which  the  whole  country  had  urged 
him  tti  undertake,  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  for 
the  relief  of  the  Palatinate,  were  now  to  be  added 
others  which  Charles  brought  with  him  upon  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  the  cost  of  those  need 
less,  and  unsuccessful,  hostilities  with  Spain  and 
France,  in  which  Ik;  was  soon  afterwards  engaged, 
short  dura-  From  such  difficulties,  the  Commons 

England  were  slow  to  extricate  their  King, 
Their  first  care  was  to  maintain  their  own 
liberties,  and  to  ward  off  the  encroachments,  which 
they  suspected  were  about  to  be  made  upon  them: 
and,  therefore,  only  with  reluctance,  and  under  con- 
ditions, and  in  si.-ant  measure,  did  they  grant  the  sub- 
sidies required  for  the  public  service.  Hence,  Parlia- 
ments, convened  to  relieve  the  King's  necessities,  were 
dissolved,  with  aggravated  feelings  of  distrust  and 
anger  upon  both  sides ;  and,  at  length,  after  tl 
solution  of  the  third  Parliament,  in  1629,  the 
year  of  Charles's  reign,  the  fatal  resolution 
adopted  by  him,  to  govern,  for  the  future,  without 
intervention  of  that  branch  of  the  legislature.  The 
memorable  Petition  of  Eight,  indeed,  which,  be 
that  event,  he  had  been  forced  to  receive,  survi' 
to  bear  constant  witness  against  this  violation  of 
law ;  and,  in  the  end,  submission  was  rendered  to 
None  eon-  enactments.  Nevertheless,  for  eleven 
ei™  en  yeirs  cessive  years,  the  sole  prerogative  of  the 
sftBrwardi.       Crown  usurped  the  place  of  every  othrr. 
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The  first  evil  consequence  of  this  state 

if  things  wns  the  continued    system   of 

llegal  expedients  which,  before  that  period,  had  been 

resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money ;   the 

>ii  of  benevolences  and  forced  loans;  the  levying 

f  duties  on  csports  and  import*,  (called  tonnage  mid 

>oundage ;)  the  revival  of  the  forest  laws,  by  which 

parate  fines  and  rents  were  imposed  upon  persons 

of  rank  and  wealth ;  and,  above  all,  the  memorable 

of  ship-ni' 

It  is  no  sufficient  vindication  of  such  proceedings, 

0  say  that  many  of  them  were  pronounced,  by  the 

authorities  of  that  day,  to  have  been  the  just 

exercise  of  the  kingly  power;  for  the  sophistry  with 

li   arguments   in  support  of  their  decisions  were 

tail i id,  and  the  tyranny  with  which   they  were 

d,  have  affixed  to  the  names  of  the  men  asao- 

witb  them  a  stigma  whieh  no  time  can  obli- 

'.     Still  leas  can  they  be  justified,  by  reference 

the   prosperous   condition   of  the  kingdom,  whieh, 

irding  to  some  writers,  is  said  to  have  marked  that 

period.      Clarendon,  for  instance,  asserts,  that  it 

time  in  which  this  nation  'enjoyed  the  greatest 

,  and  the   fullest   measure  of  felicity,  that  any 

any  age,  for  bo  long  a  time  together,  have 

blessed  with,  to  the  wonder  and  envy  of  all  the 

parts  of  Christendom1.'      Hume   likewise  de- 

in   the   beginning  of  bis  53rd   chapter,   the 

happiness   which  then    prevailed.      But    it   is 

:hii'  in  ndmit  the  correctness  of  these  state- 


itiiut  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  on  mimic  (MCMkm  the 
ign  manifested  a  nobler  sense  of  duty.     Hnllmtn'a  Constit.  Hilt. 
10—1.'. 

iramion'i  RebuUion,  i.  131. 
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meuts,  either  as  it  regards  the  matter  of  fact  upon 
which  they  arc  supposed  to  rest,  or  the  conclusion 
which  men  may  be  tempted  to  draw  from  them, 
namely,  the  wisdom  of  acquiescing  in  tho  expediency 
of  measures  which  led  to  such  fortunate  results. 
The  end,  even  where  it  is  successful,  cauuot  justify 
the  use  of  means,  in  themselves  unlawful ;  and,  iu  the 
present  instance,  the  end  was,  and  could  not  fail  to 
he,  disastrous  evil.  Let  Clarendon  himself  be  our 
witness.  Speaking  of  one  part  of  the  policy  pursued 
by  the  King's  government,  at  that  time,  he  distinctly 
admits,  that  it  'afflicted  many  good  men,'  and  'en- 
couraged ill  men  to  oil  boldness  and  licence;'  that 
'  supplemental  acts  of  state  were  made  to  supply  de- 
fect of  laws ;'  arid  '  unjust  projects  of  all  kinds,  many 
ridiculous,  many  scandalous,  all  very  grievous,  were 
set  on  foot;  the  envy  and  reproach  of  which  came  to 
the  King,  the  profit  to  other  men.'  Again,  he  acknow- 
ledges, that,  in  order  to  gain  the  ends  intended  by  other 
parts  of  the  same  policy,  '  the  Council-table  and  Stur 
Chamber  enlarged  their  jurisdictions  to  n  vasi 
"holding"  fas  Thueydides  said  of  the  Athenians) 
"for  honourable  that  which  pleased,  and  for  just  that 
which  profited;"  that  'the  same  persons,  in  e 
rooms,  grew  both  courts  of  law  to  determine  right, 
and  courts  of  revenue  to  bring  money  into  the 
sury ;  the  Council-table,  by  proclamations  enjoin: 
to  the  people  what  was  not  enjoined  by  the  law, 
prohibiting  that  which  was  not  prohibited;  and 
Star  Chamber  censuring  the  breach,  and  disobedience 
to  these  proclamations,  by  very  great  fines  and  im- 
prisonment :  so  that  any  disrespect  to  any  acts  of 
state,  or  to  the  persons  of  statesmen,  was  in  n< 
more  penal,  and  those  foundations  of  right,  by  n  bid 


■"gilt, 

tiling 
1  the 
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men  valued  their  security,  to  the  apprehension  and 
understanding  of  wise  men,  never  more  in  danger  to 

.:."  be  destroyed;'  that,  especially,  -with  respect  to  the 
case  of  ship-money,  '  sworn  judges  of  the   law  ad- 

i   judged '  that  tax  to  be  lawful '  upon  such  grounds  and 

I*"  reasons,  as  every  stander-by  was  able  to  swear  was 
sot  law ;'  and  that  men,  '  instead  of  giving,  were  re- 
'  quired  to  pay,  and  by  a  logic  that  left  no  man  any 
L-  thing  which  he  might  call  his  own ;'  and  that,  finally, 
§  all  respect  for  the  persons  of  those  who  administered 
W  the  laws  was  by  such  acts  of  corruption  and  oppres- 
£,  aion  destroyed,  and  with  it  all '  dignity,  reverence,  and 
^    estimation  of  the  laws  themselves s. ' 

It  is  impossible  to  believe,  therefore,  in  the  face  of 
such  testimony,  that  any  thing,  which  really  deserved 
the  name  of  prosperity,  could  have  been  enjoyed  by 
the  nation  at  this  time.  The  semblance  of  it,  there 
may  have  been ;  but  nothing  more.  The  fabric,  how- 
ever beautiful,  rested  only  upon  the  sand;  and  the 
mutterings  of  the  storm  were  already  heard,  which 
came,  and  beat  upon  it,  and  cast  it  down. 

It  was  not  only  in  those  quarters  of  the     Aggravated 
horizon  to  which  attention  has  just  been     {JJ,*<iJ0£7 
directed,  that  the  elements  of  strife  were     church^f 
collected,  and  ready  to  break  forth.    Upon     Rome- 
every1  side,  men's  minds  were  disturbed  by  cries  of 
alarm.     Among  the  loudest  and  most  vehement  of 
these,  was  the  clamour,  •which  the  Puritans  were  the 
most  forward  in  urging,  against  the  policy  of  the  Eng- 
lish Court  towards  the  Church  of  Borne.   The  extreme 
hatred  and  dread  of  Some,  for  which  they  were  ever 
conspicuous,  had  been  excited  in  the  first  instance,  by 

»  lb.  i.  118—124. 
VOL  I.  0  C 
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the  proceedings  connected  with  the  intended  marriag* 
of  Charles,  during  his  father's  reign,  with  the  Iul'anti 
of  Spain ;  and,  afterwards,  by  those  which  marked  his 
actual  marriage  with  Henrietta  Maria  of  France; 
— each  of  the  princesses  being  in  communion  with  tho 
Bomish  Church,  Those  proceedings  had,  certainly.! 
tendency  to  excite  mistrust  aud  jealousy  in  the  public 
mind ;  and  such  feelings  were  soon  stimulated  into 
quicker  action  by  the  extraordinary  degree  of  favour, 
■which,— in  spite  of  penal  laws  contained  in  the  sta- 
tute-book, and  of  the  King's  repeated  promises  to  ob- 
serve those  laws, — was  shewn  towards  many  of  the 
same  communion*.  Had  such  favour,  indeed,  been 
the  result  of  a  sincere  desire  to  mitigate  the  rigour 
which,  then,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  charac- 
terised our  penal  laws ;  had  it  beeu  a  step,  taken  orJj 
in  the  direction  of  a  purely  merciful  and  beneficent 
purpose,  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  English  people 
for  the  abolition  of  such  severities ;  tho  record  of  it 
might  be  gratefully  acknowledged,  in  our  own  day,  as 
a  beam  of  gentle  light,  breaking  in  through  the  dark- 
ness of  that  intolerant  age ;  and  little  sympathy  could 
be  awakened  in  behalf  of  those  who  then  lifted  up  the 
voice  of  an  indignant  and  resolute  remonstrance 
against  its  exercise.  But,  when  the  favour,  thus 
lavished  iu  defiance  of  promises  and  laws,  upon  one 
party, — and  that,  too,  a  party,  which  had  not  abated  one 
jot  of  those  impious  pretensions,  whereby,  assuming 
the  power  delegated  of  God  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
they  claimed  to  be  s  supreme '  "  over  all  nations  and 
kingdoms,  to  root  out,  and  to  pull  down,  to  destroy, 


'   Harris's  Charles  L,  108 — 208;  Bralie's  British  Empire. 
51.  137. 
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build,  and  to  plant5," — "was   denied  to  well-nigh 

other,  it  can  excite  no  astonish  me  tit  that  men 

J  have  become  exasperated,  and  that  the  abet- 

n  of  stich  gross  partiality  should  have  been  regarded 

ith  hatred  and  suspicion. 

The  iufluence  of  this  unjust  policy  was  not  con- 
ed   to    England.     The   plantation  of  a   moat   im- 
t    Colony   in  North  America,  during  the  pre- 
roign,  by  a  Boruan  Catholic  proprietor,  who  went 
h    forested  "ith   the  amplest  powers  which   the 
»  Charter  could  confer  upon  him,  was  one  of  its 
palpable  results;  and  the  reader  will  see 
r  how  many  and  great  difficulties  were  therebv 
in  tin.'  way  of  the  Church  of  England,  when 
sought   soon  afterwards   to  extend,  as   she  was 
to  do,  her  ministrations  to  the  same  province. 

was,  indeed,  one  among  her  spi- 
rulers,  Lake,  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
:,  who,  if  his  voice  had  been  listened  to,  and  his 
pie  followed,  might  have  done  much  towards 
be  evils  which  now  threatened  her.  But  his 
was  brief;  and  the  lessons  of  righteousness 
bich  he  taught  wure  neglected.  To  some  of  them, 
eh  bear  directly  upon  the  subject  of  our  present 
we  shall  hare  occasion  to  refer,  in  our  relation 
the  New  England  settlements ;  and  the  testimony 
therein  exhibited  will  abundantly  prove  their  value. 
the  present,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the 
i  mention  of  the  good  Bishop's  name ;  and  hasten 
•award  with  our  narrative. 

Those  causes  speedily  threw  the  Church      TtiMhan  of 
home  into  great  peril.     The  direct  and     S'aiJSS, 


Hi  shop  Lake. 


wofiln  from  Jen-mi  ili,  i.    II),  oeen  in  lite  Hull  uf  Hope 
i  V.  •gaiunt  l-.Hialietb.     Sea  p.  11-,  aittt, 
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I  j.ii  ■>■  I. 


avowed  share  which  the  Church  was  led 
to  take  iu  many  of  the  most  obnoxious 
measures  of  Charles  I.,  made  it  impossible 
for  her  to  escape  the  just  odium  which 
was  attached  to  them.  The  assistance  which  she 
gave,  for  instance,  in  promoting  the  forced  iawB 
already  spoken  of,  may  be  cited  as  one  instance  of 
this.  The  authority  for  performing  that  service,  wa» 
derived  from  a  letter  drawn  up  Sept.  21,  1626,  by 
Laud,  who  iu  that  year  had  succeeded  Lake,  as 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  "Wells,  and  was  issued  by  the 
King  to  the  Archbishops  of  both  provinces'1.  The 
promptitude  with  which  Laud  drew  up  these  lustra- 
tions, was  a  painful  indication  of  his  proneness  to 
forget  the  true  liberties  of  the  Church  and  nation,  in 
his  desire  to  gratify  the  King ;  and  the  manner,  in 
which  some  of  the  Clergy  urged  their  appeal,  serreil 
but  to  incite  the  people  to  a  more  sturdy  resistance 
against  it.  The  doctrine  laid  down,  for  example,  hy 
Sibthorp,  in  his  memorable  Assize  Sermon  at  North- 
ampton, in  the  following  year,  is  described  by  Collier 
to  have  been  such  as  shewed  '  the  preacher  was  very 
defective,  either  in  his  honesty  or  understanding; 
and,  if  '  pursued  through  its  consequences,  would 
make  Magna  Charta,  and  the  other  laws  for  securing 
property,  signify  little.'  Archbishop  Abbot  rel 
very  properly,  to  give  his  licence  for  the  publi> 
of  a  Sermon,  which  contained  such  erroneous  teadh 
ing.  And,  that  Abbot  should  have  been  suspetuicd, 
for  a  time,  from  the  functions  of  his  high  oflh 

0  Collier's  Ecdes.  Hist,  viii,  18 ;  Heylyn's  Life  of  Laud,  161— 
165,  where  the  letter  is  given  at.  length.  Not  the  least  painful  part 
of  this  passage  in  Heylyn's  narrative  is  the  tone  of  levity  with 
which  he  speuks  of  the  whole  measure,  und  of  Laud's  share  iu  it. 
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•it  of  tliis  refusal7;  that  Laud  should  have  ren- 
i  stance  in  preparing  the  objectionable 

in  for  the  licenee  which  it  received,  soon  after- 
nrde,  from  Monteigne,  Bishop  of  London;  and  that 
SSbthorp  himself  should  have  been  preferred,  in  con- 
sequence, to  a  higher  station  in  the  Church ;  are  facts, 
fee  which  the  annals  of  that  time  distinctly  bear  wit- 
mh,  and  which  overwhelm  the  mind  with  astonish- 

and  sorrow  *, 
The  consecration  of  Montague,  about      Thr  t|t„_ 
the  same   time,  to  the  See  of  Chichester,     gjfjjjjf*- 
■was    taken   as   another   evidence   of    the      0,l'era- 
ability  and  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  to  pro- 
mote  the   arbitrary  counsels   of  which   the   country 
complained.     Montague  had  already  so  fur  irri 
the  public  mind  by  his  writings,  as  to  have  caused  the 
Diost  painful  discussions  and  proceedings,  in  the  first 
and   second    Parliaments,   during   this   rei^n.      Yet, 
in  August,  IG'28,— soon  after  the  prorogation  of  tin: 
Parliament,  and  at  the  time  of  Laud's  transla- 
tion, from  the  See  of  Bath  and  Wells,  to  that  of  L OS- 

-Montague  waa  chosen  a  Bishop  of  the  Church. 
sentence,  pronounced  against  him  by  the 

uons,  had   been  an  assumption  of  power  far  bo- 

f  their  jurisdiction,  and  proved,  tint,  in 

tee  hearts  of  the  loudest  professors  of  liberty,  a  spirit 

ree  and  oppressive  tyranny  was  at  work.     But, 

*  The  in-trumi-ut  letting  forth  tin-  An-!,  (on  ia 

given  by  Collier,  viii,  21 — 24;  w«l,  although  no 
a  ■*!•  KjhthaTp'i  Sermon,  yet  it  ia  plain,  from    tbbet'i 

nuttiiw  in  I:  lli.i.  (<>1!.  i.  4:ill— 4(i1,  Unit  Inn  rtfuul  lu 

It  vnu  iJn-  rt-ttl  .-nusr  of  his  simptvnsion. 

.i.  ".Ml,  -Jj .  llejlja't  Life  of  Laud,  It;?  |  Seal's  Puri- 
LelS. 
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to  inflame  that  spirit,  yet  further,  by  promoting  the 
man,  who,  by  his  writings,  had  stirred  it  into  action, 
waB  neither  wise  nor  just.  The  suppression  of  Mon- 
tague's book,  '  Appello  Ciesarem,'  by  a  Koyal  edict, 
and  the  acknowledgment  made  therein,  '  that  this 
book  has  been  the  first  occasion  of  those  disputes 
and  differences  which  had  disturbed  the  repose 
of  the  Church,'  are  at  once  a  proof  of  the  offence 
committed  by  him,  and  a  condemnation  of  the  favour 
bestowed  upon  him '. 

The  appointment  also  of  Mainwaring  to  the  same 
high  office  in  the  Church,  was  an  instance  of  like 
infatuation.  He  had  made  himself  notorious  by  the 
advancement  of  opinions,  even  more  extravagant  and 
dangerous  than  those  proclaimed  by  Sibthorp :  saying, 
for  instance,  '  that  the  Kin^is  not  bound  to  preserve 
the  subjects  in  their  legal  rights  and  liberties ;  that 
his  Royal  will  and  absolute  command  in  imposing 
loans  and  tases,  though  without  tho  consent  of  the 
Parliament,  ought  to  be  obeyed  by  the  subject  under 
the  pain  of  eternal  damnation  ;  that  those  who  refused 
to  comply  with  this  loan  transgressed  the  law  of  God, 
insulted  the  King's  supreme  authority,  and  incurred 
the  guilt  of  impiety,  disloyalty,  and  rebellion.'  So 
outrageous  were  the  positions  put  forth  in  this  Ser- 
mon, that  the  King  issued  a  proelatuatiun  lor  its  sup- 
pression, about  the  same  time  that  Montague's  book 
was  called  in.  The  House  of  Lords  imposed  a  fine 
upon  the  writer ;   and  pronounced  him  incapable 

0  Collier,  viii,  2.  10 — 13.  3f>.  39.     A  remarkable  entry  occurs  t 
Laud's  Diary,  January  2!>,  lli25  fi,  after  he  had  been  rcadii 
tflgne'a  buck,  m   which  be  says,  '  Methinks  1  see  a  cloud 
and  threatening  (be  Church  of  England.     Gad  of  his  mercy  i 
pato  it ! ' 
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lolding  an  ecclesiastical  dignity  or  secular  office.  He 
limaelf  made  public  acknowledgment  of  the  justice  of 
lis  sentence,  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Uotwithstanding  all  which,  be  was  consecrated,  in 
1635,  Bishop  of  St.  David's  l0. 

Truly,  this  must  be  admitted  to  have  been,  as 
Collier  himself  acknowledges,  '  no  serviceable  con- 
bet,"  making  '  the  Parliament  more  warm  at  tbeir 
next  meeting,  and  the  King  lose  ground  in  the  affec- 
tion of  his  subjects.'  And,  if  such  be  the  language  of 
historian,  who,  it  is  well  known,  would  not  expose 
needless  censure  any  one  act  of  tbe  spiritual  or 
emporal  rulers  of  our  Zion,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
what  progress  tbe  spirit  of  disaffection  was  making,  all 
this  while,  towards  the  persons  of  those  rulers,  and 
the  whole  body  of  the  Church  itself  was  daily 
drifting  away  into  a  false  position. 

Other  influences,  tending  to  tbe  same  result,  were 

i  operation  upon  every  side.    To  enumerate  all  these, 

r  even  to  describe  minutely  any  one  of  them,  is  not 

y  design.     The  only  reason  for  noticing  them  at  nil 

,  that  I  may  trace  the  pernicious  effects  which  they 

iroduced  in  the  Church  at  home,  and,  through  her,  in 

I   liureli  abroad. 

Among  the   most   prominent  of  these 

disturb'  -,  were  the  Arminian  and 

ibatarinn    controversies.      The   former 

for  aome   years  past,  given  rise  to 


Tlif  Antii- 

rii.iTi   in  id 
S;il»b.ii»iua 
omrrnvcr- 
tii'j. 


'•  CotUer,  viii.  28—40.     It  is  right  to  remind  the  render  that 
ileclnrfs,  in   his  defence  at   his  trial,  that   ho  advise!    the 
[   (hi*  art;  reminding  him  of  the  censure  which   Par- 
at  bad  jiftswd  upon  Mninwnring ;  and  expressing  his  fear  that 
linn  would  be  made  of  it.'     History  of  his  Trmibl**, 
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questions  far  more  wide  and  complex  than  the  do* 
trinal  propositions,  originally  advocated  by  Anniniu 
in  opposition  to  the  school  of  Calvin.  And  the  ma 
causes  of  excitement,  which,  in  the  time  of  Bancro 
had  acted  in  one  direction,  and,  now,  in  the  time- « 
his  successor  Abbot,  were  acting  in  another,  served  i 
embroil  the  conflict  still  more.  The  sympathy  whid 
Abbot  felt  and  expressed  for  the  advocates  of  the 
Genevan  discipline,  provoked  an  antagonistic  spirit  in 
the  many  who  believed  that  such  discipline  was  op- 
posed to  the  true  government  of  the  Church.  AnJ. 
accordingly,  the  history  of  Laud,  from  the  time  of  his 
first  entering  the  University  of  Oxford  to  the  close  of 
his  career,  is  little  more  than  a  record  of  the  conflict 
thus  created,  and  continuing  under  different  phases. 
Hence  the  Royal  Injunctions,  which  Laud  was  eon- 
cerned,  with  other  Bishops,  in  framing,  soon  after  his 
consscratiou  to  the  See  of  St.  David's;  and  which 
were  promulgated  by  James  I.,  iu  1622.  Hence  also 
the  proclamation  issued  by  the  present  King,  in  1626, 
against  novelties  in  doctrine  and  discipline;  and  the 
reprint  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  iu  1629,  with  the 
Royal  declaration  prefixed ;  measures,  directly  owing 
to  Land's  advice,  and  speedily  followed  by  the  most 
angry  and  vehement  opposition  from  various  quar- 
ters ". 

The  Sabbatarian  controversy  was  another  source  of 
irritation  to  the  public  mind.  The  causes,  whicfi 
quickened  it  into  fiercest  action,  were  the  republica- 
tion, in  1634,  of  King  James's  Book  of  Sports ;  and 
the  order,  which  the  Bishops  were  directed  to  enforce 
upon  their  Clergy,  that  they  should  read  the  same 


"  Heylyn,  lit  snp.  97.  164.  107- 
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publicly  in  their  respective  Churches.      This  was  a 
measure  fraught  with  manifold  mischief;  for,  although 
Knae  men  were  sincerely  persuaded  of  its  lawfulness, 
it  wounded  the  consciences  of  others  who   believed 
in  the   Divine  authority  of  the  Lord's  Day;  it  per- 
plexed the  simple-minded ;  encouraged  the  licentious ; 
and   gave  occasion  to  men  to  say,  some  in  sorrow, 
but  more  in  derision,  that  the  Clergy  were  ready  to 
substitute  the  declaration  of  an  earthly  King  for  the 
commandineut  of  God l5. 

This  measure  had  been  by  a  short  time 
preceded  hy  another,  which  likewise  in- 
creased hostile  feelings  against  the  rulers  of  the 
Church ;  namely,  the  suppression  of  the  corporation 
of  the  Feoffees  **,  who  had  been  constituted  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  impropriate  Rectories,  and  es- 

KiiU'T  thus  describes  its  effects  upon  some  of  the  Clergy  :  '  As 
whose  conscience!  reluctated  to  publish  the  Declaration, 
we  their  evasions.  Some  left  it  to  their  (Jurats  to  read, 
wjw  this  lbs  plucking  out  of  a  thorn  from  their  own,  to  put  it 
Mother  man's  conscience,  seeing  their  (.'units  were  persuaded  of 
the  Uwful lie--  [hereof.  Others  read  it  indeed  themselves,  but  pre- 
sently after  rend  the  fourth  Commandment.  And  was  this  fair 
play,  letting  find  nud  their  King  (as  they  conceived)  at  odds,  that  so 
they  might  tbeiuielvea  escape  in  the  fray?  Others  point-bhuik  re- 
fused the  rending  thereof,  for  which  they  were  suspended  ab  ffficio 
rt  tmttlcin,  Mime  deprived,  and  rnoe  molested  in  the  High  rum. 
mission:  it  being  ijucstionablc,  whether  their  sufferings  prueured 
more  pity  to  them,  or  more  hatred  to  the  causers  thereof.'  Church 
it.  148. 

were  twelve  ill  number,  consisting,  (as  Fuller,  who  gives 

kri.ur.r-,   r.ll.  u-,)  nf  "four   Divine*,   to  per.iiuu!*   itu'ii's  rain- 
I  nryen    bo  draw  all  convoiances,  and  four  citizens 
OOBinuuiiled  rich  coffers,  wanting  nothing  save  (what   -in., 
all  things)  some  swordsmen,  to  defend  all  the  rent.'     Church 

rt.  131. 
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tabliahing  Lectureships  in  the  chief  market  towns. 
The  poverty  of  the  Church,  and  the  consequent  neces- 
sity of  supplying  the  destitution  which  existed  in 
many  populous  places,  was  the  cause  whieb  led  to  the 
creation  of  such  a  trust ;  and  the  vast  suras  of  money, 
speedily  raised  towards  the  accomplishment  of  its 
avowed  object,  shew  how  stroDgly  the  sympathies  of 
the  public  mind  were  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  work. 
Fuller,  indeed,  in  his  first  notice  of  the  proceedings  of 
these  Feoffees,  justly  calls  their  employment  'laud- 
able;' and,  with  a  generosity  equal  to  his  candour, 
acknowledges  that  bis  pen  '  may  safely  salute  them 
with  a  Godspeed,  as  neither  seeing  nor  eus| 
ing  any  danger  in  the  deaigne ".'  N everthel 
others  were  quick  to  foresee  many  evil  consequeil' 
from  the  prosecution  of  it,  and  resolute  to  atop 
progress,  The  first  open  opposition  to  it  appeared  in 
a  Sermon,  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford, 
in  1630,  hy  Heylyn, — then  a  Fellow  of  Magi 
College,  and  afterwards  the  biographer  of  Laud, 
which  he  pointed  out  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
ter  designs  of  the  Puritan  party  in  establishing  then 
Lectureships.  Further  evidence,  supposed  to  bear 
upon  the  same  point,  was  supplied ;  and  a  course  of 
direct  resistance  soon  followed,  A  memorandum, 
found  at  the  end  of  Laud's  Breviate,  shews  his  deter- 
mination to  ruin  the  project ;  for  it  is  to  this  eff< 


diem 

dam, 

?nces 
p  its 
ed  in 
rfbrd, 
dalen 

Bints- 


14  Tb.     He  computes  the  number  of  parish  churches  in  Ene;l» 
endowed  with  glebe  and  tithes,  in  his  day,  to  be  JJ2n4.     *  Of  thMti1 
he  says,  'when  these  Feoffees  euteri-d  on  their  work,  three 
sand  eight  hundred  fourty  five  were  either  appropriated  to  Bi 
Cathedrals  and  Colleges,  or  impropriated  (as  lay-tees)  to  private 
persons,  as  formerly  belonging  to  Abides.     The  redeeming  and  re* 
storing  of  the  hitter  was  these  Feoffees'  desigtie.' 


feet, 

dand, 
lesc,' 
tlwo- 

rivite 
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namely,  'To  overthrow  the  feoffment,  dangerous  both 
to  Church  aud  State,  going  under  the  specious  pre- 
tence of  buying  in  impropriations.*  Opposite  to  this 
memorandum,  the  word  '  Done  '  is  written  ;  a  signifi- 
cant proof  that  the  ability  and  zeal  of  Laud  had  been 
equal  to  hie  resolution.  And,  accordingly,  we  find  in 
the  public  records  of  this  time,  that  legal  proceedings 
were  instituted  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  against  the 
Feoffees,  their  acts  condemned,  and  the  impropria- 
tions which  they  had  bought  confiscated  to  the  King's 
Use; — the  declaration  of  a  fuller  censure  being  de- 
ferred to  a  future  period.  Here  then  was  another 
•tone  of  offence,  set  up  in  the  way  of  multitudes  who 
were  still  outwardly  members  of  the  same  commu- 
nion. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  further 
stepa  were  taken  in  the  Star  Chamber, 
or  in  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  to 
punish  those  who  had  been  forward  in 
establishing  the  obnoxious  FeoffeeB.  But  the  powers 
ibunals  wt're  never  wrcised  with 
untiring  vigilance,  or  more  unrelenting  severity, 
ss  the  barbarities  inflicted,  in  1630,  upon 
Leigbtou ;  and,  a  few  years  afterwards,  upon  Prynne, 
and  Bastwick  and  Burton,  for  baring  published 
•ehiamatieal  and  seditious  libels.  Can  we  wonder 
that  indignation  and  vengeance  should  have  been 
treasured  up  against  the  Church  which,  in  the  person 
of  her  chief  rulers,  was  identified  with  the  proclama- 
tion and  .  tecution  of  sentences  so  iniquitous  ?  They 
oniirmatton  to  the  truth  of  the  remark 
made  in  a  previous  passage  of  this  work1',  that  to 


Severities 
iipraihBt 
Lfllgfatl  ii. 
Prynne,   and 
other*. 


11  See  pp.  131,  183,  ale 
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have  been  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
portion  of  a  machinery  in  its  own  nature  so  terrible 
was  the  heaviest  encumbrance  which  could  have  be 
east  upon  the  Church,  the  sorest  calamity  which 
could  have  been  made  to  suffer.  Her  Creed,  inde 
ia  a  perpetual  protest  against  the  severities  of  whic 
she  was  made  the  agent;  and,  as  long  as  the  benign 
spirit  of  her  Services  remains,  so  long  shall  the  testi- 
mony be  secured  to  every  generation  of  her  children, 
that,  not  in  accordance  with  her  true  principles,  bat 
against  them,  is  any  violation  of  the  truth  or  of  pe 
ever  committed  in  her  name.  But  all  this  was  ov 
looked  amid  the  tumult  of  outraged  feelings, 
pillory,  the  fine,  the  scourge,  the  prison,  the  branded 
cheek  and  forehead,  the  mutilated  ears  and  nostrils,— 
these  were  the  atrocious  tortures  which  men  now 
suffered,  or  saw  others  suffering,  by  virtue  of  the 
Star-chamber  decrees ;  and,  the  result  was,  us  it  only 
could  be,  the  manifestation  of  pity  for  the  oppressed, 
of  hatred  against  the  oppressor.  The  spectacle  of 
Prynne  returning  to  the  Tower,  with  marks  of  in- 
famy stamped,  for  the  second  time,  upon  his  bleeding 
person,  and  pointing  to  them  as  badges  of  a  grateful 
triumph  lr",  was  sufficient  of  itself  to  convince  any  one 
who,  with  calmness,  yet  in  sorrow,  looked  upon  it, 
that  it  was  not  he,  but  they  who  thus  tortured  him, 
for  whom  the  real  suffering  was  in  store. 


11  Puller  relates,  that,  *  as  Prynne  returned   by   water   u> 
Tower,  with  the  letters  S.  L,  (Schismntical  or  Slanderous  Li 
branded  upon  his  cheek,  he  composed  the  following  verses : 

Stigmata  moxillis  referens,  insignia  Laudis, 
Exultana  reraeo,  victima  grata  Deo.' 

Church  History,  11.  1  ■'>■">■ 
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And  so  the  work  of  misery  and  ruin  Forced  emi- 
went  forward.  One  sad  evidence  of  its  New°Eng° 
progress  was  the  forced  emigration  of  land" 
numbers  of  our  countrymen,  from  their  native  shores, 
to  the  infant  Colony  of  New  England.  The  reader 
has  been  informed,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  of  the 
allotment  of  that  territory,  in  1606,  to  the  North 
Virginia,  or  Plymouth,  Company ;  its  survey  in  1614 
by  Smith,  the  celebrated  chronicler  of  Virginia ;  his 
designation  of  it,  soon  afterwards,  by  the  title  which  it 
now  bears;  the  settlement,  made  upon  its  coast,  in 
1620,  by  the  small  band  of  Puritan  emigrants  from 
Leyden ;  the  generous  assistance,  towards  obtaining 
their  Patent,  which  they  received  from  those  true- 
hearted  sons  of  the  Church  of  England,  Sir  Edwin 
Sandys,  and  John  and  Nicholas  Ferrar;  the  ques- 
tionable nature  of  the  rights  which  they  arrogated  to 
themselves,  upon  their  first  landing;  the  extreme 
rigour  with  which  they  exercised  them ;  and,  lastly, 
the  abortive  effort  of  our  Church,  in  1 623,  to  extend 
her  influence  to  a  portion  of  the  same  region.  The 
records,  now  about  to  be  examined,  speak  of  other 
emigrants  fleeing  to  that  coast,  only  that  they  might 
escape  :the  pains  and  penalties  with  which  they  were 
visited  at  home.  They  were  still,  by  their  outward 
profession,  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
prejudices  of  some,  indeed,  had  been  so  strongly 
manifested  in  favour  of  the  Genevan  discipline,  and 
the  affections  of  others,  who  were  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  the  Episcopal  Office,  had  been 
bo  greatly  outraged  by  the  overstrained  and  oppressive 
exercise  of  its  powers,  that  their  formal  separation 
from  our  Church  seemed  well-nigh  inevitable.  Vet, 
there  were  others,  and,  I  believe,  a  majority,  who, 
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if  they  had  been  treated  with  forbearance,  or  gfr 
nerosity,  or  even  with  bare  justice,  would  hare  re- 
joiced to  remain  within  her  fold.  But  the  spirit  ami 
language  of  conciliation  were  alike  unknown  in  that 
day;  and  so  the  breach  became  irreparable.  Th 
strength  of  the  opposing  parties  was,  at  first,  80 
equally  matched,  that  many  of  the  weaker  side,  t 
ing  that  no  remedy  was  left  to  them  but  flight,  fa 
sook  all  that  was  dear  to  them  at  home  ;  and  hastened 
across  the  Atlantic  to  the  quarter  which  seemed  most 
likely  to  give  them  shelter.  It  was  a  spectacle  well 
fitted  to  excite  shame,  indignation,  and  sorrow,  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  witnessed  it.  Nor  can  we  won- 
der that  Hilton,  whose  heart  burnt  with  hatred  of 
Church  authority,  should  have  felt  the  fire  of  indigna- 
tion kindle  within  him,  as  he  called  such  things  to 
remembrance.  Accordingly,  in  his  earliest  political 
tract  ",  he  pictures  to  himself  '  the  form  of  our  dear 
mother  England, — in  a  mourning  weed,  with  ashes 
upon  her  head,  and  tears  abundantly  flowing  from  her 
eyes,  to  see  so  many  of  her  children  exposed  at  once, 
and  thrust  from  things  of  dearest  necessity ;'— and 
exclaims,  with  all  the  fervour  of  his  impassioned  elo- 
quence, :  Let  the  astrologer  be  dismayed  at  the  por- 
tentous bla&e  of  comets,  and  impressions  in  the  air,  as 
foretelling  troubles  and  changes  to  States  ;  I  shall  be- 
lieve there  cannot  be  a  more  ill-boding  sign  to  &  na- 
tion (God  turn  the  omen  from  us)  than  when  the 
inhabitants,  to  avoid  insufferable  grievances,  are  en- 
forced by  heaps  to  forsake  their  native  country.*  The 
number  of  those  who  were  compelled  to  flee  was  so 
great,  that  we  find  Laud  complaining  of  it,  in  one  of 


"  Entitled  '  0{  Reformation  in  England,'  Ike,  I  2G7,  fol,  ed. 
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Ibis  letters  to  Strafford,  as   something   monstrous " ; 
and,  at  length,  a  proclamation  was   issued,  May  1, 
]B3s,  forbidding  any  one  to  emigrate,  except  with  a 
licence  and  certificate  of  conformity  from  the  Paro- 
chial minister.     Upon  the  Clergy  themselves,  also,  a 
tiinilar  check  was  placed ;  for  none  of  them  were  per- 
mitted to  leave  England,  save  with  the  consent  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  of  London '". 
The  enforcement  of  such  conditions,  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, could,  of  course,  only  operate,  and  was  meant 
In  operate  as  ati  effectual  bar  against  the  departure  of 
rho  felt  themsclveB  aggrieved;  and  we  are  left  at 
-  which  to  deplore  most,  the  severity  which,  in  the 
first  instance,  thus  drove  men  from  home,  or  the  folly 
which  afterwards  kept  them  shut  up  within  it,  when, 
with  affections  alienated  and  passions  inflamed,  their 
presence  could  only  be  dangerous.     If  it  be  true,  as  I 
am  disposed  to  believe  it  isM,  that   Ilampden,  and 

■ilTortl  Papers,  ii.  ltiit.     The  names  and  characters  of  many 
migrants  are  given  by  Neat, i.  572 — 590. 

"  ftttshworth,  i.  part  ii.  409. 

K  The  story  ia  founded  upon  the  authority  of  Dr.  George  Bates 
and  Dugdali',  two  jealuus  Royalists,  and  met  with  genera)  accept- 
ance nut)]  tiie  publication  of  Miss  Aikii/s  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of 
Charles  I.  The  reasons  which  slie  baa  gi<ren  fur  disbelieving  it,  i. 
473.  have  led  some  writers  likewise  to  reject  it.  (See  Professor 
timyllie's  Lertures  on  Modern  History,  i.  3C8,  and  Foster's  Livea  of 
Eminent  Hriti.-I;  Statesmen,  iii.  SI.)  On  the  other  band,  Hiillnin 
n*aii»,  in  the  latit  edition  of  his  Constitutional  History,  (In-  sane 
musagv,  relating  tbe  story,  which  is  found  in  formal  'till inns;  a 
ajprtniaut  proof  that  he  has  not  yet  been  convinced  oi  jt- 
earacy.  The  reasons  adduced  by  Miss  Atkin,  and  repealed  by  Mr 
Foster,  are,  G  -"probability  of  Hampden  entertaining  tbo 

Adas  of  eruigr;ih"ij  at  S  lime  when  the  great  cause  of  ahip*m« 
Kith  which  his  name  will  be  for  ever  associated,  wax  pending,  and 
the  whole  course  of  affairs,  in  which  be  bore  so  pcomBtnj  |  pint, 
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nasleris;,  and  Say,  and  Brook,  and  Cromwell,  wei 
among  those  whose  intended  departure  to  New  Eng 
land  was  arrested  by  this  insane  policy,  we  are  so 
plied  with  direct  and  palpable  proof  of  the  ruin  wliic 
it  entailed  upon  its  authors.     But,  in  truth,  it  is 
necessary  to   depend  upon   any  such   particular  in 
stances.     The  simple  statement  of  the  measures, ' 
which  Charles  and    his  counsellors  had   recourse 
the  present  crisis,  is  sufficient   to  demonstrate  the 
destructive  tendency. 
imeiiiiun  of         And   here  the  humiliating  fact  for 

was  drawing  to  a  crisis :  and,  secondly,  the  statement  of  Bndnrad 
part  ii.  409,  that,  although  the  ships  in  question  were  stopped  hy  a 
order  of  Council,  yet,  afterwards,  upon  the  petition  of  the  merchaj 
passenger^  and  owners  of  the  ships,  the  King  '  was  gracio 
pleased  to  free  them  from  the  late  restraint  to  proceed  in 
intended  voyage.'  With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  reas 
amy  be  observed,  that,  although  Hampden  was  doubtless  resolute 
in  his  opposition  to  the  tax  of  ship-money,  the  issue  of  the  fltruggte 
In  163o"  was  still  very  doubtful ;  and  he  might  well  have  eutertaiut^ 
the  idea  of  emigration  ;  especially,  as  it  appears  from  his  own  letter 
to  Sir  John  Eliot,  which  Miss  Aikiu  and  Foster  have  cited,  that  he 
and  others  of  his  political  friends  had  been  for  some  time  carrying 
on  the  pliiTi  of  a  settlement  in  New  England.  And,  with  re- 
the  second,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  statement  in  Kusbworth  ll 
expressed  in  very  general  terms;  and  that  so  long  an  interval 
elapsed  between  the  issuing  and  the  removal  of  the  prohibition,  that 
aotne  of  the  most  obnoxious  parties  against  whom  it  was  directed, 
impatient  of  delay,  probably  gave  up  their  plan.  But  this  by  no 
means  proves  that  the  prohibition  was  m>t  directed  against  them,  or 
would  not  have  continued  in  force,  if  they  had  adhered  to  their  c 
sign.  As  for  the  contemptuous  rejection  of  the  original  statemei 
of  Bates  and  Dugdale,  I  would  observe,  that  no  proof  exists  of  tk 
want  of  veracity  in  this  matter.  On  the  contrary,  the  unr- 
nearest  their  time  repeat  the  same  story.  Neal,  i.  tili:  _ 
Mather's  Magn.  Chr.  Americ.  i.  23 ;  Rennet's  History  of  Engh 
hi.  83. 
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itself  upon    our  notice,    that   the    first     Mnijing  a 
■m  of  any  intention,  on  the  part  of     Ullw'Sng. 
of  our  Church,  to  extend  her      laml- 
ses  and    government,   in   their   integrity,   to   her 
□,   in  any  foreign  plantation,  is  in  immediate 
connexion  with  the  above  painful  history.     Heylvn,  in 
irt,  declares  plainly,  that  the  intention  was  suggested 
it  the   difficulties  which    had   thus  arisen.     It   was 
eemed  '  unsafe,'   he  says,  '  to  Church  and  State,  to 
suffer  such  a  constant  receptacle  of  discontented,  dan- 
iroos,  and  BChism&tic&l  persons  to  grow  up  so  fast 
u  it   did   in   New   England]  ;  from  whence,  as  from 
be  bowels  of  the  Trojan  horse,  so  many  incendiaries 

Kt  break  out  to  inflame  the  nation;1  that  'New 
wid,  like   the    Bpleeu   in   the    natural    body,   by 
ing  to  it  so  many  sad  and  sullen  humours,  was 
t  unuseful  and  unserviceable  to  the  general  health  ; 
t    when    the   spleen    is    grown   once   too    full,    and 
rmpth'th  itself  into  the  stomach,  it  both  corrupts  the 
dood,  and  disturbs  the  head,  and  leaves  the  whole 
I  wearisome  to  himself  and  others.     And,  there- 
I  such  mischiefs  as  might  thence  ensue, 
was  once  under  consultation  of  the  chief  physicians, 
ho  were  to  take  especial  care  of  the  Church's  health, 
i  aend  a  Bishop  over  to  them  for  their  better  govern- 
and  back  him  with  some  forces  to  compel,  if  he 
:  li er wise  able  to  persuade,  obedience.'     Had 
my  of  Laud  who  made  this  statement) 
".(•  been   looked  upon  as  one  of  the  many 
intentions  which  their  malice  was  ever  quick  to  devise 
■gainst  him;  hut,  when  we  find   it  recorded  bj   his 
own  biographer  and  friend,  and  read  further,  that,  the 
only  cause  which  led  this  'design'  to  he  'itrangll 
Ac  first  conception,"   was  the   breaking  out  of  tie* 

TO  I..    /.  U  4 
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troubles  in  Scotland  *,  wi1  feci  it  impossible  to  deny 
that  the  plan  was  contemplated,  and  are  compelled  to 
wonder  at  the  extent  of  that  infatuation  which  cou 
have  framed  it  only  with  such  intent. 

If  the  design  had  been  to  send  out,  not  to 
Englaud,  but  to  Virginia,  a  spiritual  and  lo 
pastor,  who  would  have  been  mindful  to  '  hold  up  the 
weak,  heal  the  sick,  bind  up  the  broken,  bring  again 
the  outcasts,  seek  the  lost'  of  'the  flock  of  Chi 
throughout  that  province,  it  would  Lave  been  some 
reparation  of  the  wrongs  which  the  Beeular  power  of 
England  had  inflicted  upon  her,  and  a  just  completion 
of  that  holy  work,  of  which  the  foundation  had  been 
laid  by  many  faithful  members  and  ministers  of  ha 
Church.  It  would  have  renewed  the  spirit  of  d<? 
tion  which  Hunt  and  VThitaker  had  tnani 
their  early  ministrations  in  the  Colony ;  and 
fitting  acknowledgment  of  the  labours  wbii 
and  Eerrar  had  so  nobly  sustained  in  td. 
chamber  of  the  Virginia  Company,  and  of  tin-  pray 
and  heart-stirring  exhortations  which  Crag 
Symonds,  and  Copeland,  and  Donne,  had  urged 
earnestly  in  the  sanctuary  of  God,  at  home  a, 
even  amid  all  the  disadvantages  which  our  Chu 
must  have  had  to  encounter  in  the  hostile  Colony  o 
New  England,  the   design   had   In  i  pat* 

affection  and  sincerity,  to  gather  together, 
visible  head,  he*  few  and  scattered  membi 
its  borders,  and  thereby  to  renew,  with  lu  1 1 
the  enterpriso  which,  under  Gorges  and  Morretl,  in 


11  Hejtlyn's  Life  of  Laud,  i.  3C3. 

"  Exhortation  in  the  Ulticc  for  the  Consociation  of  Uuhof*. 

M  See  c.  ?,,  ante. 
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former  years,  had  failed",  it  would  have  rested  on 
lawful  grounds;  and,  whatsoever  might  have  been 
the  issue,  the  record  of  the  attempt  would  now  be 
gratefully  remembered.  But,  to  appoint  a  Bishop  of 
the  Church,  only  that  he  might  renew  battle,  upon 
the  shores  of  Massachusetts,  with  those  whom  the 
terrors  of  the  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission 
Court  had  driven  forth  from  England ;  and  to  '  back 
him  with  forces  to  compel,  if  he  were  not  otherwise 
able  to  persuade,  obedience,'  was  to  brand  that  holy 
office  with  severest  infamy,  and  to  provoke  vehement 
and  stubborn  resistance  against  all,  or  any,  exercise  of 
its  authority. 

It  is  perfectly  true,  that,  to  uphold  Church  dis- 
cipline by  the  strength  of  the  secular  arm,  was  re- 
garded, in  that  day,  as  the  surest  way  to  enforce 
religious  unity ;  and  that  no  one  seems  to  have  ques- 
tioned the  lawfulness  of  employing  violence  in  order 
to  attain  that  end.  A  familiarity  with  such  false 
principles  of  government  was,  probably,  the  process 
by  which  the  acute  mind  of  Laud  was  betrayed  to 
entertain  such  counsels.  But,  whilst  the  remem- 
brance of  this  fact  may  palliate,  it  cannot  make  to 
cease,  the  reproach  which  rests  upon  them. 

The   wonderful   boldness  and    success     Strafford's 
■with  which  Strafford  had  begun  his  ad-     [g^'j* 
ministration  in  Ireland,  a  few  years  before     land- 
this  forced  emigration  to  New  England  had  reached 
its  height,  may  have  shut  the  eyes  of  Laud  against 
the  perils  of  his  own  course.    The  correspondence 
carried  on  between  them  during  this  period,  shews, 
that,  strong  as  were  the  measures  which  they  both 

«  See  p.  3C5,  ante. 
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pressed  forward  iu  behalf  of  what  they  believed  to 
the  King's  prerogative,  their  own  wishes  far 
eeeded  them  !\  '  Thorough  and  thorough '  were  t! 
words  tossed  to  and  fro  between  them,  aa  indicative 
the  system  which  they  desired  to  follow ;  and  othi 
phrases,  also,  we  find  invented  in  their  letters, 
which  they  contrived  to  assure  each  other  of  thi 
mutual  confidence  in  the  midst  of  the  gatherin| 
tumult.  Indeed,  there  are  few  more  remarkable 
pages  in  the  history  of  this  reign  than  that  which 
relates  the  government  of  Ireland  by  Stafford,  lie 
has  been  well  described  as  'the  Richelieu  of  thai 
Island,'  who  '  made  it  wealthier  in  the  midst  of  educ- 
tions, and,  one  might  almost  say,  happier  in  the  midst 
of  oppressions 30.  In  England,  no  Parliament? 
held  for  upwards  of  eleven  years,  from  162!)  to  1640, 
and  the  funds,  necessary  for  carrying  on  public  affairs, 
were  raised  by  the  irregular  and  unjust  measures 
already  noticed.  But,  in  Ireland,  Strafford  openly 
and  at  once  convened  the  Parliament;  and,  with  an 
energy  and  boldness  to  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  parallel,  demanded,  and  obtained  from  it,  six 
subsidies  of  £30,000  each.  Again,  the  contest,  which, 
in  Ireland,  not  less  than  in  England,  had  grown  up 
between  the  Church  and  her  Puritan  adversaries,  was 
conducted,  in  the  former,  in  a  far  more  summary 
manner,  than  in  the  latter  couutry.  In  England,  tl 
sittings  of  Convocation  had,  of  course,  ceased  wi 
those  of  Parliament.  In  Ireland,  the  Convocation 
was  not  only  summoned,  hut  as  much  startled  by  the 
appeals  addressed  to  it,  as  had  been  the  Parliament. 
Nor  was  its  obedience  to  the  will  of  Strafford  li 

11  StrarTonl  Letters,  i.  111.  156. 
«  Ibdkm's  Const.  Hist.  ii.  CO. 
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complete  at  last.  The  Articles  of  the  Irish  Church 
were  those  which  exhibited  the  Calvinistic  interpre- 
tation of  Christian  doctrine,  having  been  drawn  up 
by  Archbishop  Whitgift  and  Whitaker  in  1595,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Lambeth  Articles.  The 
attempt  to  make  these  Articles  the  symbol  of  the 
faith  of  the  Church  in  England,  we  have  seen,  en- 
tirely failed  n ;  but,  in  Ireland,  it  had  succeeded.  The 
time,  however,  was  now  come,  when,  without  any 
qualification  or  reserve,  they  were  to  be  exchanged 
for  the  English  Articles.  In  spite  of  the  indignant 
murmurs  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Committee, 
and  the  expressed  alarm  of  Archbishop  Usher,  lest 
the  whole  matter  should  fail,  the  exchange,  upon 
which  Strafford  insisted,  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 
Moreover,  a  body  of  Canons  was  introduced,  more 
stringent  and  open  to  exception  than  those  which  had 
been  framed,  in  1603-4,  for  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  in  England;  and  Laud  was,  with  much  re- 
luctance on  his  own  part,  elected  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Dublin.  Such  was  the  strong  arm  with 
which  Strafford  seemed  to  bend  every  thing,  for  a 
time,  to  his  own  will.  But  it  was  only  for  a  time. 
His  greatness  soon  broke  under  him ;  and  others,  as 
well  as  he,  were  buried  beneath  its  ruins. 

Scotland  was  the  first  quarter  from  Troubles  in 
which  appeared  the  most  portentous  si  n,s  ScotlaDd- 
of  the  approaching  danger.  The  ill-fated  policy  of 
Charles  and  his  counsellors  had  awakened,  in  that 
country,  a  spirit  of  disaffection  and  resistance,  which, 
being  neither  quelled  by  force,  nor  won  by  argument, 
speedily  gathered  strength ;  and  singled  out,  for  its 

"  See  p.  135,  ante. 
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chief  object  of  attack,  the  discipline  and  services  < 
the  Church  of  England,  The  earliest  cause  of  dif- 
ference between  the  two  countries,  upon  the  all  in 
portant  subject  of  their  religious  faith,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  different  manner  in  which  the  Reformation  had 
been  conducted  in  each.  The  efforts  of  the  L'uritn 
in  England,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  over- 
throw the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  government  i 
Church,  and  to  set  up  the  Presbyterian  platform  «f 
Geneva  in  its  place,  although  productive  of  much  evil 
and  misery,  had  failed  to  attain  their  end.  But,  in 
Scotland,  chiefly  through  the  mighty  influence  of 
Knox,  the  separation  from  all  that  had  characterised 
the  services  and  government  of  her  Church,  in  former 
days,  had  been  made  as  wide  as  possible.  The  evil 
and  the  good  had  been  overwhelmed  alike  in  one  wide 
ruin  ;  and,  amid  plunder,  demolition,  tumult,  the  dis- 
cipline and  theology  of  Calvin  had  claimed,  and  found, 
the  acceptance  of  her  children.  But  the  mastery  was 
not  complete.  The  property  of  the  Church  indeed 
was  spoiled,  her  venerable  structures  were  defaced, 
and  her  ritual  was  abolished;  vet  the  titles  aad 
territorial  divisions  of  the  several  Bishoprics  were 
retained;  and  their  occupants,  possessing  on' 
name  of  Bishops,  but  nothing  else  which  could  give 
authority  to  their  office,  or  validity  to  their  acts, 
held  their  seats  in  the  Scotch  Parliament  *\  It ' 
mock  Episcopacy ;  and  the  derisive  name  of  Tulcban 
commonly  applied  to  it,  bore  witness  to  the  fraud " 


3S  See  the  authcritiea  quoted  in  Lawsun's  1 1  istory  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  of  Scotland,  B.  i.  c.  iv. 

• !B  The  term  ia  derived  from  n  word  signifying  a  model,  or  do* 
resemhlance ;  and  was  applied,  in  the  first  irmtowiftff,  to  denote  tail 
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On  the  other  hand,  although  Knox  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  from  the  General  Assembly,  in  1565,  the 
adoption  of  government  by  the  Presbytery,  yet  its 
legal  establishment  was  not  effected  until  1592,  twenty 
years  after  his  death.  And,  even  then,  the  Titular, 
or  Tulchan,  Episcopacy  was  not  declared  illegal.  To 
keep  up  the  ascendency  of  the  Court,  by  a  dexterous 
management  of  these  conflicting  parties  in  Scotland, 
had  been  alike  the  policy  of  Elizabeth  and  of  James ; 
a  false  and  hollow  policy,  which  served  but  to  scatter 
more  widely  that  seed  of  discord  which  soon  sprang 
up  and  ripened  into  a  bitter  harvest. 

In  the  latter  reign,  indeed,  a  different  order  of 
things  had  been  introduced  by  the  restoration,  in 
1606,  of  an  efficient  Episcopacy;  and  by  the  conse- 
cration in  England,  in  1610,  of  the  celebrated  Arch- 
bishop Spottiswoode  of  Glasgow,  Bishop  Lamb  of 
Brechin,  and  Bishop  Hamilton  of  Galloway'0.  The 
character  of  the  Clergy  who,  then  and  afterwards, 
were  raised  to  the  Episcopal  office  in  Scotland,— the 
deliberations  which  took  place,  relative  to  the  drawing 
tip  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  conformity  with  our 
own, — and  the  adoption  of  the  Articles  of  Perth  in 
1618,  had  held  out  some  hope  of  peace  and  union 
between  the  two  countries.  But  the  rash  The  causes 
measures  of  the  present  reign  soon  dis-  ofthem- 
pelled  it.  The  true  character  and  authority  of  the 
Episcopal  office  were  now  placed  in  jeopardy,  by  the 
attempt  to  make  it  the  main  instrument  of  temporal 

straw-staffed  figure  of  a  calf  placed  before  a  cow  to  induce  her  to 
give  milk.    lb.  112. 

M  Lawson,  ut  sup.  B.  ii.  c  ii.  Spottiswoode  had  been  nomi- 
nated to  the  See  of  Glasgow  in  1603,  so  that  for  seven  years  he  had 
been  only  a  Titular  Bishop.    lb.  267. 
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ascendency.  Not  only  were  several  of  the  Scotch 
Bishops  created  Privy-counsellors ;  but  Spottiswoodi 
now  translated  to  the  Primacy  of  St.  Andrew's,  mi 
appointed  to  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  which, 
ever  since  the  Information,  fi:ul  beeu  in  the  hands  I 
laymen;  Maxwell,  Bishop  of  Boss,  was  nominal! 
Lord  High  Treasurer ;  and  other  ecclesiastic*  un 
put  in  possession  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  import 
offices  of  state. 

These  appointments  were  made,  soon  after  tin 
of  Charles  to  Edinburgh,  in  1033  ;  and  Clarendon  1 
only  acknowledges  that  the  blume  of  them  was 
upon  Laud,  then  Bishop  of  London,  who  accompanied 
the  King;  but  adds  that  he  was  open  to  the  charge 
'  since  he  did  really  believe,  that  nothing  more  con- 
tributed to  the  benefit  and  advancement  of  the 
Church,  than  the  promotion  of  Churchmen  [that  is, 
ecclesiastics]  to  places  of  the  greatest  honour,  and 
offices  of  the  highest  trust.'  Clarendon  acknowledge 
also,  that  'the  accumulation  of  bo  many  honours 
upon'  the  Bishops  was  '  unseasonable ;'  that  it  'el- 
posed  them  to  the  universal  envy  of  the  whole  no- 
bility ;'  that  they  'had  very  little  interest  in  tbe 
affections  of  that  nation,  and  less  authority  over  it; 
and  that  '  it  had  been  better  that  envious  promotion 
had  been  suspended,  till,  by  their  grave  and  pious  J<- 
portineiit,  they  had  wrought  upon  their  Clergy  to  bl 
better  disposed  to  obey  them,  and  upou  the  people  to 
like  order  and  discipline;  and  till  by  these  means tk 
liturgy  had  been  settled  and  received  amongst  them; 
and  then  the  advancing  some  of  them  to  grat* 
honour   might  have   done  well31.*      If  these   h 


51  Clarendon,  i,  152  — 155. 
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admissions  of  Clarendon,  it  may  easily  be  understood 
how  wide  and  deep  was  the  offence  given  to  the 
Scottish  nation  by  the  favours  thus  heaped  upon 
the  Bishops.  Other  measures  soon  followed ;  which, 
although  promoted  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  ce- 
menting union,  only  gave  fresh  occasion  for  the 
jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  Presbyterian  portion  of  the 
nation  to  break  forth,  and  disturbed  the  minds,  and 
alienated  the  affections,  even  of  those  who  recognised, 
and  desired  to  obey,  the  authority  of  the  Episcopal 
office.  A  draft,  for  instance,  of  the  Canons,  designed 
for  the  government  of  the  Scotch  Church,  was  drawn 
np  by  her  Bishops,  and  submitted  to  Laud, — who  had 
now  succeeded  Abbot  in  the  English  Primacy", — to 
Juxon,  who  had  been  appointed  Laud's  successor  in 
the  See  of  London,  and  to  Wren,  Bishop  of  Norwich. 
The  draft  received  their  approval ;  and  was  ratified,  in 
1635,  under  the  great  Seal33.  But,  unfortunately, 
both  the  subject-matter  of  these  Canons,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  enforce  them, 
were  such  as  to  ensure  the  defeat  of  the  very  object 
for  which  they  had  been  drawn  up.  They  con- 
tained, for  instance,  several  references  to  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  to  be  used  in  Scotland ;  yet 
the  Book  itself  did  not  accompany  them,  and  was  not 
completed  until  the  following  year.  The  fears,  there- 
fore, and  suspicions  of  the  people  were  justly  aroused, 
by  finding  that  they  were  required  to  observe  par- 
ticulars not  yet  fully  placed  before  them.  Moreover, 
no  opportunity  had    been  given  for  discussing  the 

**  Sept.  19,  1633,  soon  after  the  King's  return  from  Scotland. 
lb.  183. 

"  lb.  184;  Collier,  viii.  100. 
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matter    of   these  Canons   in   lawful  assembly,    Tb. 
opinions,    consequently,    of    those    who    were   to 
bound   by  them   had    neither   been   canvassed,  noi 
their    consent    openly    and    fairly   ascertained, 
seemed  hopeless,  therefore,  to  expect  any  fjivnunibl 
issue  from  a  scheme  brought   forward  in   a  w:iy 
plaiiily  repugnant  to  the  proper  usage  of  the  ChtHofc 
It  challenged,  at  its  very  outset,  the  resistance  faoti 
of  the  Clergy  and  the   people  whose  acoeptaaoS 
demanded. 

Before  we  review  the  history  of  tti 
troubles  that  followed,  let  us  notice  A 
proceedings  of  Archbishop  Laud  with  re- 
spect to  the  English  forces  "  in  Holland. 
and  the  factories  of  English  merchants  settled  in  tlml 
country  and  at  Hamburgh,  and  other  places  of  trade, 
at  this  time.  He  obtained  an  order  of  Council,  by 
virtue  of  which  no  colonels  were  to  appoint  chaplsini 
to  their  regiments,  or  merchants  to  their  factories, 
but  Buch  as  were  favourable  to  the  Church  of  England ; 
and  a  letter,  bearing  date  July  17,  1634,  is  still 
extant,  from  Laud  to  the  merchants  at  Delph,  com- 
mending to  them  Mr.  Beaumont,  who  had  been 
chosen  by  joint  consent  of  their  Company  to  be  their 
Preacher,  and  requiring  them  to  allow  him  '  the  usual 
ancient  stipend'  received  by  his  predecessors.  He 
then  informed  them,  that  it  was  the  King's  wish  th&t 
they  should  conform  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 


34  Collier,  ™i.  104.  Clarendon  admits  it  to  have  been  ' a  ft**1 
inadvertency/  nnd  to  have  been  caused  by  the  *  unhappy  enft '  "'■ 
the  Scotch  Bishops,  contrary  to  the  express  directions  of  Lsadi 
i.  185. 

Si  These  forces  had  been  irj  the  pay  of  the  States  of  Holland, 
ever  since  the  Repavasian  o(  the  States  from  Spain. 
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the  Church  of  England ;  and  that,  about  Easter,  they 
should  name  yearly  two  Churchwardens,  who  should 
look  to  the  orders  of  the  Church,  and  give  an  account 
according  to  their  office.  Mr.  Beaumont  himself  also 
was  required  to  observe  all  the  orders  of  the  Church 
of  England,  as  prescribed  in  her  Canons  and  Liturgy ; 
and,  if  any  should  disobey  this  ordinance  of  the  King, 
his  name  and  offence  were  to  be  certified  by  the 
Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  for  the  time 
being,  who  was  to  take  order  and  give  remedy  ac- 
cordingly ".  This  document  is  to  be  noted,  as  clearly 
pointing  out  the  time  and  manner  in  which  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Bishop  of  London  was  made  to  extend 
over  English  congregations  abroad. 

But  not  to  English  congregations  in     Andover 
the  various  factories  of  Europe  alone,  was     the  English 

i_  .  .    i-     .  .  Colonies. 

the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  thus  defined, 
limited.  The  propositions,  tendered  by  Laud  to  the 
Council,  a"hd  accepted  by  them,  provided  that  the 
same  regulations  should  be  observed  by  Companies  of 
Merchants  settled  '  in  any  foreign  parts  ;'  and,  ac- 
cordingly, Heylyn,  in  his  notice  of  the  above  pro- 
visions, states  that '  the  like  course  also  was  prescribed 
for  those  further  off,  that  is  to  say  in  Turkey,  in  the 
Mogul's  dominions,  the  Indian  Islands,  the  Planta- 
tions in  Virginia,  the  Barbadoes,  and  all  other  places 
where  the  English  had  any  standing  residence  in  the 
way  of  trade.'  He  adds,  moreover,  that  '  it  was  now 
hoped  that  there  would  be  a  Church  of  England  in  all 
courts  of  Christendom,  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  Turk, 
and  other  great  Mahometan  Princes,  in  all  our  Fac- 
tories and  Plantations  in   every  known  part  of  the 

38  Collier,  viu.  94. 
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world,  by  which  it  might  he  rendered  as  diffused  and 
Cntholick  as  the  Church  of  Home3'.* 
Comm's,io  ^  better  opportunity  will  be  found,  in  I 

coniiii'-ii         the  sequel,  to  shew  how  far  this  hone  was 

Uieiewitli.  \ 

realised ;  but  I  roust  not  omit  to  mention  * 
one  very  important  document,  bearing  upon  thii 
of  the  subject,  which  was  drawn  up  at  this  period, 
It  is  a  Corn  mission,  having  especial  reference  to  our 
Colonies  in  North  America,  and  to  the  regulation  of 
their  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  which  it  places 
under  the   controul  of  the   persons    named  therein, 
namely,  the  Archbishops   of  Canterbury  and  York, 
the  Keeper   of  the   Great  Seal,  the   Lord  Treasurer 
(who   was   then   Bishop    Juxon),   and   others.     The 
powers,  granted  under  thiB  Commission,  are  expressed 
in  general  terms;  and,  it  is  probable,  were  in! 
only  to  serve  as  a  basis  upon  which  special  Instruction* 
might  afterwards  he  established11*.     We  miglit  nave 

*l  Heylyn,  at  sup.  270.    Harris,  in  hi*  Lifa  of  Charles  I.  p.  208, 
has  a  note  upon  this  passage  in  Heylyn.  imputing,  most  m 
upon  the  strength  of  it,  to  the  Church  of  England,  in  his  day  (1748), 
D  desire  to  establish  the  same  spiritual   uVspolistn  in  foreigi 
tries  a*  that  exercised  hy  Rome,  and  to  maintain    it  by   the  am* 
means.    He  allows  also  his  dissenting  prejudices  ao  far  to  trti 
Ills  sense  of  truth,  as  to  charge,  in  the  same  note,  nil  the  member* 
of  our  Church,  then  employed  in  the  service  of  The  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  with  the  basest  4AQ 
most  corrupt  motives.     A  passage  more  discreditable  to  its 
is  rarely  to  he  met  with;  and  it  is  singular,  that  the  stjtc 
which  provoked  him  to  put  it  upon  record,  is  only  the  expi 
of  a  hope,  in  itself  most  just,  that,  wheresoever  the  name  of 
land  was  known,  her  Church  might  be  enabled  to  prove  hi 
true  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ, 

3g  It  is  to  be  found  in  Latin  in  Hazard,  i.  'Mi — 3JC,  who  quotes 
it  from  the  Appemlix  of  Powual  on  the  Colonies ;  and  it  is 
April  10,  IH34. 
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hoped, — and,  assuredly,  it  had  been  well  for  our  Colo- 
nies, if  the  hope  could  have  been  realised, — that  such 
Instructions  should  have  been  calmly  and  maturely 
considered ;  and  not  left  to  have  been  dictated  by  the 
painful  exigencies  which  were  created  in  that  day  of 
division  and  of  strife.  But  the  unhappy  policy,  already 
adverted  to  in  this  chapter,  with  reference  to  one  por- 
tion of  our  Transatlantic  possessions,  tells  us  that 
such  a  hope  was  vain ;  and  those  that  are  to  follow 
will  declare  the  sad  results. 

Meanwhile,  the  regulations,  which  Laud     Laurt.8 
thought  it  his  duty  to  make  with  reference     order»  >&<*• 
to  some  who  were  not  members  of  our  own     nutch  and 
Church,  served  but  to  hasten  the  approach-     comrrega- 
ing   crisis.     The   command,  for  instance, 
issued  by  him,  in  1634,  that  the  Dutch  and  Walloon 
congregations,  in  the  Diocese  of  Canterbury,  should 
use  our  Liturgy,  and  observe  all  duties  and  payments 
that  were  required,  was  strongly  resented  by  them,  as 
contrary  to  the  privileges  which  they  had  received  upon 
their  first  settlement  in  this  country,  and  which  had 
been  continued  from  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  to  the 
present  reign  ".    And  thus  another  ingredient  of  strife 
was  added  to  the  many  already  in  existence  and  opera- 
tion both  in  England  and  Scotland. 

In  the  latter  country,  indeed,  the  dis-  The  out. 
putes  of  which  I  have  traced  the  origin  and  i^ous'reuds 
progress,  soon  reached  their  height.  With-  in  Sco"8nd- 
out  any  consultation  with  the  Clergy,  or  notice  to 
some  even  of  the  Bishops  themselves  and  the  Lords  of 
the  Privy-Council ",  an  order  was  issued  to  read,  upon 
a  given  day,  July  23, 1637,  in  all  the  Churches  of  Scot- 

"  Eapin,  x.  290.  40  Clarendon,  i.  191. 
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land,  the  Service  Book,  which  had  been  approved  i 
»tifi«d  by  i  lie  authorities  in  England.  Nothing furtiwl 
was  required  to  niake  the  fiercest  fires  of  «ippositio: 
break  forth  and  spread.  The  scenes  of  disgrucefi 
tumult  which  took  place  in  Edinburgh,  upon  the 
appointed  for  observing  the  order,  are  too  well  know 
to  be  again  described.  The  enforcement  of  the  ob 
noxious  Service  was  in  consequence  first  suspended, 
and  then  urged  anew  ;  the  petitions  and  remonstrance) 
against  it  were  met  by  fresh  proclamations  insisting 
upon  obedience ;  until,  at  length,  the  great  body  of 
malcontents  (forming  a  majority  of  the  Scottish  people) 
drew  up  and  signed  their  Confession  of  Faith,  which 
they  called  The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 
The  Core-  -A-   Covenant    there    had   been  before, 

UMlterB-  agreed  to  by  the  Scots,  and  subscribed  by 

James  and  his  household,  in  1580.  But  to  the  pre- 
sent instrument  certain  conditions  were  added,  which 
essentially  altered  its  character,  and,  under  the  cover 
of  them,  they  who  subscribed  it  not  only  rejected  the 
recent  innovations,  but  bound  themselves  to  pursue  a 
course,  the  inevitable  result  of  which  was  to  destroy 
the  very  authority  which  had  introduced  them.  They 
bound  themselves  also  to  assist,  and  stand  by  one 
another,  at  all  adventures :  and  for  the  observance  of 
this  Covenant,  required  an  oath,  couched  in  the  moat 
solemn  terms,  of  all  their  countrymen ; — an  act,  which 
in  itself  was  an  usurpation  of  power,  and  violatiou  of 
justice,  more  flagrant  than  any  against  which  the  Cove- 
nanters protested". 

The  General  Assembly,  which  soon  afterwards  m«t 
at  Glasgow,  gave  their  sanction  to  the  Covenant, 


•'  Nral.i.  ClOi   lleylyu,  3ol>;   Clarendon,  i.  137. 
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declared  all  the  acts,  touching  the  religious  government 
of  Scotland,  which  had  been  passed  since  the  accession 
of  James  the  First,  to  be  null  and  void.  The  Bishops 
were  thereby  deposed  and  excommunicated ;  and  Ca- 
nons, Liturgy,  Articles,  all  abolished.  These  proceed- 
ings were  plainly  against  the  wish  and  authority  of  the 
King ;  and  his  High  Commissioner  ordered,  but  with- 
out effect,  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly.  Open 
hostilities  consequently  commenced ;  and,  although  the 
superiority  of  Charles's  army  and  fleet  was  such  as  to 
have  made  success  almost  certain,  yet,  by  a  course  of 
strange  mismanagement,  he  not  only  failed  to  strike 
any  decisive  blow,  but  was  prevailed  upon  to  agree  to 
Articles  of  Pacification  at  Berwick,  in  1639,  by  which 
all  the  revolting  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  at 
Glasgow  were  ratified,  and  his,  own  repeated  labours 
to  uphold  Episcopacy  in  Scotland  scattered  to  the 
winds**. 

The  necessities  of  the  King  compelled      Parliament 
him,  in  1640,  to  convene  a  Parliament.     %£%?• 
But  his  impatience  to  be  put  at  once  into     solved- 
possession  of  supplies,  and  the  determination  of  Par- 
liament not  to  grant  them,  until  security  could  be 
found  for  redressing  the  grievances  of  which  complaint 
was  made,  soon  terminated  its  existence.     Within  a 
few  weeks  after  its  assembling,  to  the  grief  of  all  lovers 
of  peace  and  order,  and  to  the  ill  dissembled  joy  of 
those  who  were  hostile  to  the  King,  it  was  suddenly 
dissolved.     The  King  himself  felt,  and  expressed  great 
sorrow  for,  the  error  which  had  been  thus  committed; 
but  sorrow  could  not  repair  it.     Prom  that  very  hour, 
in  the  quaint,  strong  language  of  Fuller,  '  did  God 

"  Rapin,  369.  376 ;  Clarendon,  i.  219. 
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begin  to  gather  tlie  twiggB  of  that  rod  (n  civill  warf 
wherewith  soon  after  He  intended  to  whip  a  wantoi 
nation  ".'     The  King's  difficulties  multiplied  on  evei 
aide;   his  urgent  want  of  money   forced   upon 
fresh  expedients  to  raise  it ;  and  these,  in  their  t 
helped  to  irritate  and  alarm  the  pnblie  mind  more 

lilniv. 

But,  apart  from,  and  above,  all  these, 
supplied  another  element  of  dist  urban 
■which  worked  with  fatal  power  against  the  Churc 
namely,  the  promulgation  of  a  new  body  of  Canons 
the  Convocation,  which  had  been  summoned  at 
meeting  of  the  late  Parliament,  Contrary  to 
usage,  the  Convocation  had  not  broken  up,  on  the 
solution  of  Parliament,  but  continued  its  sittings 
a  month  longer  under  a  new  writ.  The  evil  of  such 
proceeding  can  scarcely  be  described  by  any  one  in 
more  emphatic  terms  than  by  him  who  would  have 
been  the  last  to  have  spoken  with  captiousness,  or  un- 
due harshness,  of  its  abettors.  'It  made  Canons,' Bays 
Clarendon, 'which  it  was  thought  it  might  do;  and 
gave  subsidies  out  of  Parliament,  and  enjoined  oaths, 
which  certainly  it  might  not  do :  in  a  word,  did  many 
things,  which  in  the  best  of  times  might  have  bi 
questioned,  and  therefore  were  Bure  to  be  eondem; 
in  the  worst; — and  drew  the  same  prejudice  upon 
whole  body  of  the  Clergy,  to  which  before  only  soi 
few  Clergymen  were  exposed  ".'  That  the  Convocation 
should  have  ventured  to  prolong  its  sittings  for  a  • 
hour  after  Parliament  had  been  dissolved,  was  itself  a 
measure  exposed  to  very  grave  question.  Only  MM 
precedent,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  was  cited 
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I  ;  and  thirty-six  members,  out  of  the  hundred 

who  formed  the  house,  protested  against 

■  these  WM  the  learned  and  faithful  Haeket; 

anil  he  ami  the  others  only  did  uot  openly  withdraw 

from  the  h<  use  some  of  the  legal  authorities 

declared  the  continuance  of  the  Convoca- 

tlOD  to  be  legal". 

ver  difference  of  opinion  might  exist  as 
h.ii'ity  of  the  Convocation,  there  could  be 
e  at  all  as  to  the  illegality  of  some,  and  the  extra- 
e  and  inexpediency  of  other,  acts  which  were 
lerfornied  under  its  sanction.     To  give  subsidies,  and 
hi  oaths,  was  manifestly  the  exercise  of  a  power 
Inch  it  could  not  rightfully  possess:  and, — at  a  time 
when  <*ions  were  daily  vexed  by  the  extreme 

and  oppressive  exactions  of  the  Royal  prerogative,  and 
ic  and  arbitrary  proceedings  on  every  side, — 
to  C*rn  the  doctrine  of  the  Kegale  to  such  a  height  as 
is  M»erted  in   the  first  Cauou,  and  to  make  such  till- 
ed and  wide-sweeping  declarations  against  any 
«t  soever  in  the  government  of  the  Church 
mtained  iu  the  oath  under  the  sixth  Canon1", 

r,  rffi.  183. 

"  Tti»  <mi|i  which  enjoined  these  declarations,  it  it  well  known, 

•M  railed  Ilit?  W  etptera  tiath ;  and  Fuller  remarks  that  *  many 

<ii  at  the  Uollownesae  of  the  oath  in  the  middle  ii> 

*inj  it »  bowels  puffed  up  with  a  windie  &c,  a   cheverel  wnrii, 

•klrfi  mi  %  hi   Ik>  gtrelrhed  as  men  would  measure  it.'     We  learn, 

use  authority,  that  tome  of   th«    lti*ho|is  'presently 

n  of  their  Diocesses,  for  the  taking  thmpf,  and 

D   lo  take  this  oath  kneeling:  ■  <  rreimmy  never  ex- 

nlncrvi-d,  in  taking  the  oatli  "■)'  or  Allegiance.' 

171. 

Nasi  (|tint«i  (i.  633)  ■  letter  from  Nelson's  Collection,  p.  497, 
*litun  by  the  celebrated  Sanderson  to  LnuJ,  in  which  he  assures 

1.  ■ 
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wob  only  to  alarm,  as  the  event  proved,  the  mo 
and  well-affected,  arid  to  draw  forth  angry  and  cl 
oua  resistance  from  all  besides  ". 
The  LfliiR  The  resistance  soon  came ;  for,  tb<- 

Parliament.       embarrassments  compelled  him  to  cout 
another  Parliament  before  the  expiration  of  that  j 
It  assembled  early  in  November  ;  and  will  be  for  i 
memorable  in  history  by  the  name  of  the  Long 
liameut.     Another  Convocation  also  assent)'. 
same  time;  but  Fuller  relates  that  its  members 
grew  tired,  'as  never  inspirited  by  commis^iim 
the  King  to  meddle  with  any  matters  ol 
that  one  of  their  body  proposed  'that    t 
endeavour,  according  to  the  Levitical  law,  to 
pit  which  they  had  opened,  and  to  prevent  their  . 
verBaries'    intention,    by   condemning    such    offla 
Canons,  as  were  made  in  the  last  Convocation.    Bat 


Ids  grace,  '  that  multitudes  of  Churchmen,  not  only  of  tbr  | 
tact,  but  of  such  03  were  regular  ami  conformable,  would 
refuse  to  take  the  oath,  or  be  brought  to  it  with  much  ditri 
reluctance ;  so  that  unless  by  his  Majesty's  apeeial  direction, 
pressing  the  oath  may  be  forborne  for  a  time:  or  that  a  i 
platialion  of  some  passages  in  it  most  liable  to  exception  be  i 
SEveral  persons,  who  are  to  administer  the  same,   ' 
read  before  the  tender  of  the  said  oath,  — the  peace  of  ibis  I 
is  apparently  in  danger  to  be  more  disquieted  t<> 
than  by  any  thing  that  has  happened  within  uur   ioim>>rit  - 
difficult  to  understand  how  such  advice,  coming  from 
at  so  critical  a  moment,  could  have  been  set  at  DtDVgbL 

,f  Fuller,  si.   lho-171;   Collier,   viii.   1R1  —  Itlli.      It 
justice  to   Laud,  to  observe,  that  in  the   History  of  Ms  Ti ullUa 
p.  7th  he  distinctly  states  that  the  continuance  of  the  Cot 
in  I6-J0,  was  a  course  of  vvhit-h  he  did   not  approve;  and  that  I 
King,  anxious  to  receive  the  subsidies  agreed  to  by  Co** 
urged  the  continuance  of  its  sittings,  declaring  that  the  Lord  I 
Finch  assured  him  of  the  legality  of  such  a  proceeding. 
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it  found  no  acceptance,'  he  adds, '  they  being  loath  to 
confess  themselves  guilty  before  they  were  accused.' 
The  proposition  itself  however  afforded  strong  proof 
that  4anger  most  imminent  was  felt  to  be  at  hand. 
And,  in  the  second  month  of  the  new  Parliament, 
formal  charges  were  drawn  up  against  the  late  Convo- 
cation ;  and  resolutions  unanimously  passed,  declaring 
that  the  several  Constitutions  and  Canons  ecclesiasti- 
cal, and  the  several  grants  of  benevolences  or  con- 
tributions, agreed  upon  during  its  sittings,  did  not 
bind  either  the  Clergy  or  the  Laity  of  the  land ;  and 
that  many  of  the  matters  therein  contained  were 
contrary  to  the  King's  prerogative,  to  the  funda- 
mental laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm,  to  the  rights 
of  Parliament,  and  to  the  property  and  liberty  of  the 
subject ". 

These  resolutions  were  speedily  followed  impeach- 
by  other  measures,  which  proved  that  the  giraffordand 
condemnation  of  past  acts  was  not  to  be  Laud- 
confined  to  words.  Strafford  and  Laud  were  both  im- 
peached of  high  treason,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Com- 
mons of  England,  and  imprisoned.  The  arrival  of  the 
Presbyterian  Commissioners  at  the  same  time  from 
Scotland,  enabled  the  members  of  the  two  Houses, 
who  were  appointed  to  act  in  the  matter,  to  proceed 
forthwith  with  the  trial  of  Strafford.  Laud's  trial  was 
for  the  present  postponed;  and  Clarendon  expresses 
his  conviction,  that,  at  that  time,  the  enemies  of  the 
Archbishop  had  no  '  thought  of  resuming  it,  hoping 
that  his  age  and  imprisonment  would  have  quickly 

41  Fuller,  zi.  172;  Collier,  viii.  194.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  these  Canons  of  1640  were  abrogated  soon  after  the 
Restoration.    13  Car.  II.  c  12. 

E  e  2 
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freed  them   from  further  trouble  *V     But 
were  to  be  seen  on  every  side  of  the  rancorous 
bitter  hatred  which  filled  men's  hearts.     The  i'n 
shown  to  the  Presbyterian  Commissioners;  the  joy 
triumph   with  which   Prynne,   Bastwiek,   and  Bu 
were  welcomed  by  vast  multitudes  of  people,  up 
their  return  to  London  (under  warrants  signed  by  I 
Speaker)  from  their  respective  places  of  impr 
the    clamorous   abuse  heaped  by  the   populace 
the  Bishops  ;  the  numerous  and  urgent  petitions 
sentcd  for  the  total  extirpation  of  their  office; 
appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Religion  consist 
members  of  Parliament ;   the   eagerness   with  wl 
complaints  and  reproaches  against  the   C 
brought   before  them,  and  the    unrestrained   lie 
given  both  to  the  pulpit  and  press  to  pour  forth  i 
TDctives  against  the  Church,  her  services 
and  the  persons  of  her  ministers in;  were  all  I 
indications  of  the  tempest  that  was  ready   to  \H 

">  Clarendon,  i.  335. 

!0  Clarendon,  3*0^-338.     Of  the  heap  of  -rum I 
which  appeared,  in  that  day  ujkiii  the  fthuve  sub 
have  long  since  been  forgotten,  as  they  deserted   to  be.      Liut  1 
was  a  higher  class  of  controversial  writings  which,  the   reader 
remembLT,  wus  called  into  existence,  front    1(199  to  1641 
conflict  then  raging.     The  must  (-oiispiruou?  ol  tin  -e,  ,mthr« 
side,  were  Archbishop  Usher's  Apostolical  Institution 
anil  the  treatise  of  Bishop  Hall,  entitled,    Episcopacy  by 
Right  Asserted,  with  his  various  replies  in  its  defence  ;  mid,  i 
other  side,  the    pamphlet  of  Hall's  five   Preabyl 
Stephen  Marshall,    IMmund   Calamy,   Thomas    Yon 
Newcomen,  and  William  Spurstow,  who  wrute  under  the 
tion  of  SmectymanuB,  (formed  by  the  initial  tatarl* 

epective  names,)  and  the  Animadversion*  and  Apolugy  Cot  M 
tymnuus,  and  other  tracts  upon  the  same  snhjeef,  by  Milton. 
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apoa  the  head  of  the  devoted  Primate,  and  of  the 
desolation  that  wm  to  follow. 

Before  the  summer  of  the   next  year     Execution 
(liiil)  arrived,  the  enemies  of  Strafford      *8*<***a. 
ttd  achieved  their  object.     His  skill,  and  courage,  and 
:ug  eloquence,  availed  him  nothing.     The  bill  of 
!<t  was  passed  by  the  Commons,  in  haste, 
ind  with  an  overwhelming  majority;  by  the  Lords, 
nilli  reluctance,  and  delay,  and  diminished  numbers; 
<  than  half  the  whole  number  of  those 
;u1  heard  his  trial  being  left  to  confirm  his  sen- 
tence, and  the  people  at  the  gates  intimidating  them 
bj  I  iieir  clamour.    When  the  bill  came  to  he  considered 
b  King,  Bishop  Juson  alone  urged  him  to  reject 
it.     Me  would  lain  have  done  so.     But  the  continued 
nolence  of  the  people, — joined  with  shameful  sophistry 
jument  on   the  part  of  his  counsellors,  and  the 
touching  entreat}  even  of  Strafford  himself,  conjuring 
Uini  not  to  resist,  — at  length  wrung  from  the  King,  in 
ipite  of  protestations  and  of  promises,  the  assent  to 
execution11. 


11  RifiiD,    xi.    It>2;     Market's    Life   of    Archbishop    Williams, 

ii.    |>.    Ill;   CUrendun,  i.   451! — 45!);    Smythe'a   Lectures,  i. 

Tlu*  irrm?  in  which   Laud  notices  the  death  of  Strallord  in 

s  History  of  his  Trimbles,  written  during  hi-  iuipri»  Mom-iit,  -ire 

tortant  to  be  omitted  ;  "  Notwithstanding  the  hard  fate  which 

I  upon  hirn  [Stratford],  he  is  dead  with  more  honour,  than  any 

i  will  gain  who  hunted  after  his  life.    The  only  it 

lie  had,  that  were  known  to  me,  were  his  want  of  bodily 

Imlth,  and  ,i  carataunen  (or  rHthi-r  roughness)  not  to  obtig*  any  : 

baps  in  this  lust  aclioti  were,  that  he  groaned  under  the 

pnhUr  rnvy  of  tin-  nobles,  terred  n  mild  and  gracious  Crime,  who 

ksawr  not  how  to  tie,  or  he  made, great;  and  tru-lnl  false,  |nrtidious 

and  nrwardEy    men  in   the   Northern  employment,  though  be  had 

many  doubts  nut  to  him  about  it.'  |i.  !"". 
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Act  for  the  -^Qe  same  day,  on  which  the  King  signed 

indciitiik'  the  commission  for  the  Lords  to  pass.Stntf. 

prolongation  .      T  .  ] 

or  Partis-  ford  s  attainder,  witnessed  also  his  signa- 

ture to  the  Bill  by  which  flic  session  Wttato 
continue,  during  the  pleasure  of  both  Houses  of  Pur- 
liatnent ;  a  measure,  ostensibly  brought  forward  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  good  security  for  a  loan,  bnt 
which,  in  reality,  ensured  to  the  irritated  opponents  of 
the  King,  the  opportunity  of  maturing,  without  fear 
of  interruption,  whatsoever  designs  they  entertained 
against  him  M.     Some  of  the  early  acts,  indeed,  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  were  nothing  more  than  those  » 
truth  and  justice  demanded  at  the  hands  of  bones 
patriotic  men ;  and,  had  its  course  been  terminated  by 
these  acts,  or  carried  on  only  in  conformity  with  them, 
Atwiiiion  of      all  might  yet  have  been  well.     The  aboli- 
tion, for  iustance,  of  the  High  Commission 
Court,  and  of  the  Star  Chamber,  wbicl 
accomplished  hy  two  separate  Acts  pflgsed 
for  that  purpose,  in  1611,  put  an  end  to  a  fruitful 
source  of  intolerable  tyranny  and  corruption.     I  have 
never  disguised  or  palliated  the  enormous  evils,  infli 
by  these  two  tribunals  upon  the  Church  and  people  (I 
England ;  and  with  gratitude  record  the  fact  of 
abolition. 

But  a  different  feeling  is  exciteil 
we    review    the     measures    which    pri 


tlw  High 
Commission 
Court  and 
Star  Cham- 
ber. 


ApKfesHiona 
of  Parlla- 


ifl  Again,  lot  Laud's  words  be  noted:  '  At  this  Hi. 
merit  tendered  two,  and  but  two,  Bills  to  the  King  to  sign.  This  t 
cut  olf  StrtifTrtnl's  head  was  one;  and  the  other  was  that  rlij>  I 
lianient  should  neither  be  dissolved  nor  adjourned  but  l>y  &•  I 
Bent  of  both  Houyesj ;  in  which,  what  be  cut  oti'  from  hima 
will  better  show  than  I  can.     God  bless  the  King,  and  tus  Roj: 
Issue.'     History  of  VtVa  TrouMes,  ut  sup. 
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ceded  aud  followed  these.     Tho  Bills,  early  brought 
in  by  the  Commons,  to  'take  away  the  Bishops'  votes 
in    Parliament,1    and   'for  the   utter   eradication    of 
Bishops,  Deans,  and  Chapters,' — although  the  first  of 
them  was  rejected  by  the  Lords,  aud  the  second,  after 
t  was  twice  brought  forward,  did  not  then  reach  its 
stage  in  the  Commons, — showed  the  quarter 
ds  which  the  current  of  their  excited  passions 
turned.     It   soon  set    in   with  greater   violence. 
us  and  faithful  men, — Hacket,  for  example, 
■ed  to  stem  it ;  but  they  were  overborne.     A 
ew  Bill,  to  take  awa)   the  Bishops'  votes  in  Parlia- 
ment, passed  tin-  Commons.    The  liberty  of  the  Clergy 
iterfere  in  any  temporal  matter  whatsoever,  was. 
louslv  denied;   whilst,  yet.   with  strange  iucou- 
istencv.  some  of  the  English  Puritan  Ministers  were, 
same  time,  avowedly  exercising  the  most  direct 
Bad  important   influence,  upon  subjects  which  came 
under  daily  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and 
AJexnndcr  Henderson,  the  Presbyterian  Minister  of 
totlainl,  was  assuming  a  dictation  in  temporal  affairs 
hn'ilh    than  any  which  had  been  manifested  by 
Bishops  of  that  country".     Nay,  the  Commons 
made  it  a  subject  of  direct  complaint,  that  the   King 
should  presume  to  exercise  his  undoubted    right  of 
i  up  five  Bishopries  at  that  time  vacant.     It  mat- 
nut   that  the  men,  appointed  to  the  respective 
\,  were  allowed  to  possess  the  highest  possible  cha- 
racter for  piety,  learning,  and  discretion ;  the  mere 

■  Cbrendoa,    i.   410—418.    4»2 — 104.   ii.   25.      Tin-   Jiistiops 
rWnr^d  Id  in  the  m**t  sentence  were  Prideaux,  t.' 

hi   Oxford;    WlunfJF,   Dean   »f  St.  Paul's;    Bniwnrigge, 
of  Cuihariiic  Hall,  Cambridge ;  King,  Dean  of  Lichfield  : 
■I,  Incumbent  of  St.  Bartholomew's. 
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fact  of  their  Domination  to  the  office  of  Bishop,  int 
deemed  an  offence.     The  Bishops,  who  still  desired 
discharge  their  duties  in  Parliament,  were  driven 
the  populnce  from  the  doors  of  the  House ;  and,  vj 
Home  of  them,  obeying  the  evil  oouoael  of  Willia 
Archb  in  hop  of  York,  drew  up  and  signed  ft  prated 
tion  upon  the  subject,  they  were  forthwith  accused  of 
high  treason,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  whei 
remained  for  several  months,  until  the  Bill,  depriving 
them  of  their  seats  in  Parliament,  had  passed.     The 
King,  in  his  turn,  charged   certain  members  of 
House  of  Commons  with  high  treason;  tried  to 
their  persons;  and,  finding  that  they  had  escaped 
the  city,  followed  them  thither;  demanded  that  they 
should  be  delivered  up  into  his  hands;  and  forbade  any 
to  harbour  them.     But  the   accused  in  embers   were 
never  given  up  to  him.     The  people  would  not  i 
They  crowded  around  the  King,  as  he  passed  along, 
with  scowling  looks  and  insulting  words  ;  and  a  paper 
was  throwu  into  the  window  of  his  carriage,  be 
the  inscription,  'To  your  tents,  0  Israel5'.' 

These  were  words  of  fatal  omen 
others  of  like  import  quickly  followed  them. 
But,  ere  long,  remonstrances,  petitions,  and  deel 
tions,  cease  to  be  heard  or  answered.  The  weapons 
war  are  made  ready  ;  and,  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  standards  of  opposing  armies  are  set  up;— 
the  King,  and  his  adherents,  on  one  side  ;  the  Parlia- 
ment, with  its  leaders,  on  the  other".  Then  come« 
the  fearful  shock  of  battle  upon  the  hills,  and  plains, 
and  valleys,  of  once  happy  England.     It  is  no 

s*  Clarendon,  ii.  113—124;  Rapin,  xi.  316. 
H  The  King's  standard  was  set  np  at  Nottingham,  Aug. 
]  642.     Clarendon,  iii.  190. 
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invader  who  marches  to  and  fro ;  hut  citizen  arrayed 
against  citizen,  father  against  son,  brother  against 
brother.  Now,  shouts  the  Cavalier  the  cry  of  triumph ; 
and  now,  the  Roundhead.  But,  whosoever  falls  or 
conquers,  ho  hears  alike  the  name  of  Englishman  ;  ami 
so  the  -laud  of  the  survivor  is  left  more  desolate.  The 
spirits  of  the  noblest  of  our  countrymen  are  broken, 
and  their  faces  pule  with  sorrow,  as  they  gaze  upon 
the  scene;  their  sleep  passes  from  them;  ami  their 
hearts  are  ready  to  break,  as  with  '  shrill  and  sad  ac- 
cent'  they  cry, 'Peace,  Peace:'  hut  no  peace  comes 
unto  them,  save  that  which  the  swift-winged  messenger 
of  death  brings  with  it,  amid  the  din  and  carnage  of 

■dile". 
Tet  not  to  the  high  places  of  the  field  is  the  strife 
confined.  The  eye  shall  turn  from  Edgehill  and  New- 
from  Marston-moor  and  Nasehy,  and  see,  in  the 
assemblies  of  men  not  armed  with  sword  or  spear, 
fresh  elements  of  confusion  and  misery  at  work.  Let 
our  attention  chiefly  he  directed  to  those  which  wrought 
tht  downfall  of  the  Church;  that,  seeing  the  heavy 
trials  through  which  she  thus  passed  at  home,  we  may 
the  severity  of  thoBO  which  her  children,  in  dis- 

Colonies,  were  soon  made  to  suffer. 

d,  first,  in  the  Assembly  of  Divines, 
met,  for  the  first  time,  in  tho  chapel 
nry  VII.,  on  Sunday,  July  1,  1643,  we  trace  a 
determination  to  act,  both  in  spiritual  and  civil  mat- 
ten,  upon  principles  recognized  neither  by  the  Church, 
nor  by  the  law  of  the  land.  It  consisted  of  121 
Clergymen,  not    appointed   by  the    King, — nay,  his 


AsirttilJy  of 
Diviuri- 


"  See  Clarendon's  Account  of  Falkland,  whu  fell  at  Newbury,  in 
,  iv.  255. 
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proclamation  had  been  issued,  expressly  forbidding 
thein  to  meet  for  the  present  object, — nor  yet.  chosen 
by  their  brethren,  to  be  their  representatives  in 
lawful  synod.  The  solo  authority,  by  which  they 
were  summoned,  was  that  of  au  ordinance  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  the  knights  and  burgesses  of  which  had  se- 
!  them,  as  a  council  to  act  on  their  behalf,  in  all 
surli  matters  as  might  be  proposed  to  them  by  the 
two  Houses,  touching  the  government,  and  liturgy, 
and  doctrine  of  the  Church.  To  these  were  added 
thirty  Lay-Assessors,  consisting  of  ten  Peers  and 
twenty  Commoners,  who  possessed  an  equal  right  of 
debating  and  of  voting  with  the  Divines  ". 
,.        ...  The   establishment   of  some    Mich 

Ita  cqehmiu- 

tinn  and  ciis-  scmbly  had  been  strongly  pies  wed  before] 
both  in  the  Remonstrance  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  King,  on  the  first  of  December, 
1641;  and,  also,  during  the  spring  of  1643,  in  the 
negotiation  at  Oxford.  But  its  constitution  aud  as- 
sembling at  the  present  time  arose  from  the  necessity 
imposed  upon  Parliament,  through  its  reverses,  of 
calling  in  the  aid  of  the  Scots;  and  the  condition  in- 
sisted upon  by  the  Scots,  that  '  there  should  be  an 
uniformity  of  doctrine  and  discipline  between  the  two 
nations.1  To  prepare  the  way  for  the  attainment  of 
this  end,  was  the  avowed  object  of  the  Assembly; 
and,  it  is  plain,  therefore,  that  an  overwhelm!: 
jority  of  its  members  must  have  been  the  aio 
partisans  of  a  Parliament,  already  committed,  I 
necessities,  to  the  adoption  of  most  unjusti Sable 
measures.  Clarendon,  indeed,  states,  that  there  w 
not  above  twenty  of  the  whole  number  of  Diviu 

"  Neal,  ii.  20B— 210;  Collier,  Tiii.  2511. 
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*  who  were  not  declared  enemies  to  the  doctrine  and 
line  of  the  Church  of  England;  some  of  them 
ma  in  their  lives  and  conversations  ;  and  most 
of  them  of  very  mean  parts  in  learning,  if  not  of 
scandalous  ignorance ;  and  of  no  other  reputation 
than  of  malice  to  the  Church  of  England.'  Baxter, 
on  the  other  hand,  describes  them  as  '  men  of  eminent 
learning,  godliness,  ministerial  abilities,  and  fidelity,* 
and  asserts,  that  '  the  Christian  world,  since  the  days 
of  the  Apostles,  had  never  a  synod  of  more  excellent 
Divines  than  this  and  the  synod  of  Dort  V  The  cen- 
sure and  the  eulogy  pronounced  by  these  writers*  arc 
alike  overstrained.  But,  let  the  character  of  the 
Dittoes  who  composed  the  Assembly  have  been  what 
it  might,  they  were,  manifestly,  not  competent,  as  a 
body,  to  decide  the  questions  submitted  to  them, 
touching  the  doctrine,  liturgy,  and  government  of  tho 
Church,  for  the  Church  was  not  fairly  represented 
among  them ;  and  the  arguments  which  she  had  to 
urge,  were  neither  Btated  with  fulness,  nor  heard  with 
patience.  It  mattered  not  that  the  names  of  some  of 
her  most  faithful  and  able  ministers,  such  as  Brown- 
rigge,  Hacket,  Hammond,  Morley,  Prideaux,  Usher, 
and  Sanderson,  were  to  be  found  Id  the  list  of  the 
>!>ly;  its  very  constitution  precluded  these  men 
from  ever  appearing  in  it,  or  taking  any  part  iu  its 
proceedings.  And,  in  respect  to  others  who  were 
constant  in  their  attendance,  there  was  no  sufficient 
Qtee  given  that  a  just  balance  would  be  held 
ecu  contending  parties,  even  in  the  honoured 
innii'r*  of  Belden  and  Hale,  among  the  L»y- Assessors, 
or  in  those  of  Caryl,  and  Gataker,  and  Lighlfoot,  and 


•at,  it.  20G ;  Clarendon,  ii.  4*24  ;  Baxter's  Life,  pari  i.  p,  9:i. 
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Eeynolds,  and  others  among  the  Divines.  For  the 
sympathies  of  these  men  were  with  the  Presbyterian 
party,  which  was  now  seeking,  by  unlawful  means,  to 
avenge  itself  upon  the  Church  for  the  acts  of  which 
she  stood  accused  ;  and  they  were  either  carried  away 
by  the  current  of  tumultuous  feelings  to  ends  which 
they  secretly  disapproved;  or,  if  they  resisted  its 
course,  their  resistance  was  useless  ". 
Presb  te-  ^'  *'10  origin  a11^  progress  of  the 

itun,  inflo-  bvteriaus  in  England,  and  of  the  dis 
and  Erm-  Hon  between  them  and  the  Browniats  or 
Barrowists,  in  the  rime  of  Elizabeth,  a 
brief  account  has  been  already  given,  ll 
stated  also,  that  the  principles  of  the  latter  party 
were,  with  some  modification,  those  advocated  by  the 
Cougregatioualists,  who  had  settled  at  Leyden  i 
Robinson,  and  who  now,  returning  to  England,  were 
called  Independents  M,  The  opposition  between  these 
two  parties  began  to  assume  a  distinct  form,  at  Of 
early  period  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  of 
Divines: — the  Presbyterians,  on  the  one  hand,  main- 
taming,  as  of  divine  right,  that  mode  of  government, 
which,  being  vested,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the 
minister  and  lay-elders  of  a  parish,  is,  in  its  turn, 
controuled  by  the  classical  assembly,  and  b; 
provincial,  national,  and  oecumenical  synod:  the  Inde- 
pendents, on  the  other  hand,  asserting  that  ;  every 
particular  congregation  of  Christians  has  an  entire 
and  ample  jurisdiction  of  its  members  to  be  exercised 
by  the  elders  thereof  within  itself,'     A  third  class  of 

iD  Gataker,  for  instance,  opposed  the  introduction  of  the  3 
League  and  Covenant,  nnd  advocated  the  authority  of  Epi* 
in  the  Assembly,  but  without  effect.     Biog.  Brit. 

«°  See  pp.  122.  357,  ante. 
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opinions,  called  Erastian,  also  found  its  advocate] 
among  several  of  the  leading  members  of  the  As- 
sembly on  both  sides.  They  were  so  called  from 
Erastus,  a  German  physician  and  divine  of  the  six- 
teenth century ;  and  their  object  was  to  shew,  that 
the  spiritual  authority  of  the  clergy  was  only  such 
as  could  be  maintained  by  convincing  the  reason,  or 
influencing  the  affections;  that  it  was  not  lawful 
for  them  to  exercise  the  coercive  authority  of  the 
keys;  and,  that,  where  punishment  for  offences, 
either  of  a  civil  or  religious  nature,  was  demanded, 
it  could  properly  be  inflicted  by  none  but  the  civil 
magistrate61. 

The  majority  of  the  Assembly  were  of     The  Sole 
the  Presbyterian  side;  and  the  influence     League  and 

^  Covenant 

of  Henderson,  and  the  three  other  Pres-     subscribed 
byterian  ministers,  who  were  sent  from     iish  Pariia- 
Scotland  as  Commissioners,  to  take  part     men ' 
in  its  proceedings,  joined  with  the  earnest  desire  of 
Parliament  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  Scots  in 
prosecuting  the  war  against  the  King,  speedily  led  to 
the  subscription  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
by  the  English  Parliament.     It  was  laid  before  the 
Assembly,  in  less  than  seven  weeks  from  the  date  of 
its  first   meeting;   received    its  instant  and   hearty 
approval;   and  was  despatched  the  next  day  to  the 
two  Houses,  with  a  letter  entreating  that  it  might  be 
forthwith  confirmed.    Accordingly  it  was  read,  Sep- 
tember 25, 1613,  article  by  article,  in  St.  Margaret's 

"  Short's  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  §  587  i  Apolog. 
Narrat.,  &c.  quoted  by  Neal,  ii.  265,  266,  who  gives  also  a  minute 
account  of  the  discussions  and  divisions,  which  took  place  in  the 
Assembly  by  the  respective  advocates  of  the  above  opinions.  lb. 
354-389. 
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Church,  Westminster,  before  the  Members  of  both 
Houses,  the  Scots  Commissioners,  and  the  Assembly 
of  Divines,  '  each  person  standing  uncovered,  with  hie 
right  hand  lifted  up  bare  to  heaven,  worshipping  the 
great  name  of  God,  and  swearing  to  the  performance 
of  it.'  The  Commons  and  the  Assembly  subscrilml  n 
forthwith  in  the  chancel  of  the  Church  ;  the  Lords 
did  the  same  on  the  15th  of  October;  iu  Scotland,  all 
persons  were  required,  by  tho  committee  of  states, 
to  swear  to  and  subscribe  it,  on  pain  of  confisca- 
tion of  their  property;  and,  throughout  all  En| 
on  the  2nd  of  the  following  February,  it  wm 
commanded  to  be  taken  by  every  person  above  the 
age  of  eighteen  years.  It  professed  a  sincere  en- 
deavour, on  the  part  of  all  who  subscribed  it,  to 
preserve  '  the  reformed  religion  in  the  church  of 
Scotland,  in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  govern- 
ment,— and  to  bring  the  Church  of  God  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  to  the  nearest  conjunction  and  uniformity 
in  religion,  confessing  of  faith,  form  of  Church-govern- 
ment, directory  for  worship,  and  catechizing;'  i 
tirpate  '  Popery,  prelacy  (that  is,  Church-government 
by  archbishops,  bishops,  their  chancellors  and  com- 
missaries, deans,  deans  and  chapters,  archdeacons, 
and  all  other  ecclesiastical  officers  depending  on  that 
hierarchy),  superstition,  heresy,  schism,  profanei. 
to  preserve  '  the  King's  person,  and  authority,'  as 
wen  as  'the  rights  and  liberties  of  Parliaments;'  to 
punish  all  'incendiaries,  malignanta,  and  evil  instru- 
ments,' who  should  do  any  thing  '  contrary  to  the 
league  and  covenant ; '  and  mutually  to  assist  one 
another  in  the  '  common  cause  of  religion,  liberty 
peace  of  the  Kingdom  "V 

GJ  Meal,  H.  217—482. 
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To  impose  this  covenant  upon  all  men, 
as  a  test  of  their  obedience,  was  a  tyrant's 
work ;  and.  with  the  spirit  of  a  tyrant,  it  was  carried 
forward.  No  civil  right  or  office  was  allowed  to 
remain  with  the  possessor,  unless  he  submitted  to  the 
ami  the  English  who  resided  abroad  were  not 
from  it  any  more  than  those  at  home B3. 
As  for  the  Clergy,  if  they  refused  to  take  it  in  their 
own  persons,  or  to  tender  it  to  their  parishioners, 
they  were  at  once  ejected  from  their  livings ;  and 
their  places  occupied  by  those  who  had  subscribed  it. 
Thi'  whole  framework  of  tho  Church  was  thus  vir- 
destroyed;  although  the  ordinance  of  Farlia- 
its  abolition  had  not  yet  beeu  issued.  There 
no  longer  any  visitations,  or  ecclesiastical  courtB; 
was  any  regard  paid  to  the  Canons,  or  OOH 
ics,  or  even  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  All 
matter  of  business  connected  with  the  Church  passed 
through  the  hands  of  tho  Assembly ;  ministers  were 
elected  by  their  parishioners;  examined  ami  approved 
by  the  Assembly;  and  confirmed  in  their  benefices  by 
Parliament,  without  any  regard  to  the  Bishop  or  his 
try.  The  work  of  expulsion  proceeded  quickly, 
m  headships  of  Colleges,  and  from  fellowships,  in 
the  two  Universities,  from  livings  and  lectureships, 
hundreds  were  driven  forth,  amid  cruel  insults  ami  re- 
proaches ;  and  the  greater  part  of  them,  for  nu  oilier 
crime  than  that  of  Btedfast  fidelity  to  their  spirituul 
rulers,  and  loyalty  to  their  King. 

The  charges  brought  forward  against  SOSM  of  I  ho 

"  lb.  ii.  224.     The  very  same  eoura  wns  Ihmv  iniriu.il  by  tt» 
[flirty,  which  Unit  been  so  lnudly  cniiili-miuil  bj  thtH  111  &• 
of  Laud,  ami  the  English  Congregations  tit   (Ji'ljili  uml  uthiT 
jibct*.     lb.  i.  Big, 
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expelled  Clergy,  upon  grounds  of  immorality  or  in- 
competency, might  doubtless  have  been  true.  In  the 
case  of  so  large  a  body  of  men,  it  could  scarcely  have 
been  otherwise.  But,  not  now  to  dwell  upon  the 
unlawfulness  of  the  tribunals  before  which  they  weifl 
tried,  and  the  unscrupulous  proceedings  which  were 
dignified  by  the  name  of  justice,  the  number  of  the 
Clergy  who  were  proved  unworthy  of  their  b 
office,  bore  no  proportion  whatsoever  to  the  many  who 
suffered  for  the  truth's  cake.  In  "Walker's  History  of 
the  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  abundant  testimony  h 
supplied  to  prove  this  fact ;  testimony,  which,  after 
every  qualification  which  it  may  be  thought  by  some 
persons  to  receive  from  the  opposing  evidence  of 
Neal,  aud  Baxter,  and  Cidamy,  — but  which  I  think 
Walker  has  well  refuted  in  his  Preface,- — remains  to 
shew  an  appalling  aggregate  of  crime  and  misery. 
Collier  indeed  states,  upon  the  authority  of  Fuller, 
that  '  there  were  more  turned  out  of  their  livings  by 
the  Presbyterians  in  three  years,  than  were  deprived 
by  the  Papists  in  Queen  Mary's  reign ;  or  had  been 
silenced,  suspended,  or  deprived  by  all  the  Bishops, 
from  the  first  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  the  time  we 
are  upon.'  Aud  oven  Neal  is  forced  to  confess,  with 
the  same  historian,  that  '  the  veins  of  the  En  glial 
Church  were  emptied  of  much  good  blood.'  All  this 
proves  the  truth  of  another  remark  of  Fuller  respect- 
ing the  Presbyterians,  that  they  who  'desired  moat 
ease  and  liberty  for  their  sides  when  bound  with 
Episcopacy,  now  girt  their  own  garment  the  closest 
about  the  consciences  of  others  ". 
Description  But  their  conduct  in  disposing  of  tli 


M  Cullfcr,  viii.  209 ;  Neal,  ii.  263;  Fuller,  xi.  212, 
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sei-utora  hy 
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treferments   which    they    thus   got    into 
;heir  own  hands,  reflects  not  less  disgrace 
ipon  them  than  did  the  mode  in  which  they  drove 
out   their   rightful   possessors.     For  Fuller  tells  us. 
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*To  supply  the  vacant  places,  many  young  students  (whose  Orders 

the  speed  of  their  Degrees)  left  the  Universities.    Other  Minis. 

,  lurried  Dualists  and  Pluralist^  ;  it  being  now  charity  what  was 

formerly    ensetousnesa,  to   hold   two   or   three   benefices.     Many 

if  «reat  cure,  but  small   value,  were  without  Ministers, 

■  rich  matches  have  many  suitors,  they  may  die  virgin!  that 

.»e  no  portions  to  prefer  them)   which  wan  often  complained  of, 

in  rtdreaaed  ;  it  passing  for  a  current  maiim,  it  was  safer  for 

e  to  fast  than  to  fend  on  the  poyson  of  Malignant  Pastours.' 


Anil  Mil  tan. 


But  Fuller,  it  may  be  said,  was  attached  to  the 
ting's  cause  :  and  his  testimony,  therefore,  may  bear 
rder  against  the  Parliament  and  the  Assembly  of 
>ivines  than  they  deserved.  Let  us 
ra  therefore  to  Milton,  that  unrelent- 
Dg  enemy  of  the  King  and  of  the  Church,  and  see 
terms  in  which  he  describes  the  acts  of  the  said 
ably: 

'To  reform  religion,'   (he  says)   'a  certain  number  of  Dinner 

:  called,  neither  chosen  by  any  rule  or  custom  ecclesiastical,  nor 

niiwnt  for  either  piety  or  knowledge  above  others  left  out;  only 

rh  niciiibcr  of  Parliament,  in  his  private  fancy,  thought,  fit,  so 

by  one.    The  most  part  of  them  were  such  as  hod  cried 

.  rat  shew  of  zeal,  the  avarice  and  pluralities  of  Bishops 

.  thai  nee  cure  of  souls  was  a  full  ciiiphiyiui'iit  for  one 

patter,  how  able  soever,  if  nut  a  charge  rather  above  human 

Y.-t   these  conscientious  men  (ere  any  part  of  the  task 

done  for  which  they  came  together,  and  that  do  the  public 

■\  wanted  not  boldness,  to  the  ignominy  and  scandal  of  their 

.'ir-liki-  profession,  and  especially  of  their  boasted  n-liiriimiiun, 

into  their  hands,  or  not  unwillingly  to  accept,  (b>    lies  one, 

nrUnin  two  or  more,  of  the  best  livings,)  collegiate  inasteribiyt 

TOL.    1.  «  t 
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in  the  University,  rich  lectures  in  tbe  city  ;  setting  sail  to  all  winds 
that  might  blow  gain  into  their  covetous  bosoms  :  by  which  mens 
these  great  rebnkers  of  non -residence,  among  so  many  distant 
were  not  ashamed  to  be  seen  so  quickly  pluralists  and  non-resdeml 
themselves,   to  a  fearful  condemnation,  doubtless,  by  the 
mouths.     And  well  did  their  disciples  manifest  them:-i 
bettor  principled  than  their  tecchers;  trusted  with  committeesbjBJ 
and  other  gainful  offices,  upon  their  commendations  for  zealous  mm! 
(as  they  hesitated  not  to  term  them)  godly  men,  hut  executing  tb«r 
places  like  children  of  the  devil,  unfaithfully,  unjust  ly,  unuicrdfiillT. 
and,  where  not  corruptly,  stupidly.     So  that,  between   them,  the 
teachers,  and  these  the  disciples,  there  hath  not  been  a  moraigno* 
minions  and  mortal  wound  to  faith,  to  piety,  to  the  work  of  refor- 
mation, nor  more  cause  of  blaspheming  given   to  the  unei 
God  "ml  truth,  since  the  first  preaching  of  the  reformation 

The  Dtreo-  Whilst  the  enemies  of  the  Church  were 

*"?■  thus  making  havoc  of  her  temporal  pos- 

sessions, her  spiritual  ordinances  were  assailed  anil 
overthrown  by  the  same  hands.  A  few  weeks  after 
the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  &  method  A 
conducting  the  public  devotions  of  the  people  by  some 
other  means  than  that  of  the  ancient  Litun."> 
submitted  to  their  deliberation:  and,  having  rec 
their  sanction  and  that  of  the  General  Assembly 
Scotland,  it  was  established  by  an  ordinance  of 
liament,  January  3,  1644-5,  under  the  title 
Directory  for  Public  Worship.  This  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  another  ordinance,  which  made  it  com- 
pulsory upon  the  ministers  of  each  parish  to  read  the 
Bouk  of  Directory,  before  morning  sermon,  on  the 
prohibition  Sunday  after  they  had  received  it ;  and 
or  the  Prayer      forbade  the  UBe  of  the  Book  of  Con 

nook. 

Prayer  in  any  Church,  Chapel,  or  pi* 
public  worship,  or   in   any  private   place  or  liin 

«  Yu.Uei,xi.  208;  Milton,  vii,  401.  Summons's  Ed. 
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nder  penalty  of  £5  for  the  first  offence,  £10  for  the 

•00(1,    and    for    the    third    a    year's    imprisonment. 

-   ;dso  were   imposed  upon   any  one  who   should 

refuse  to  observe   the  Directory,  or  dare  to  preach, 

rite,  or  print,  any  thing  in  derogation  of  it.     Such 

tender  mercies"  of  Presbyteriau  discipline  ! 

ich  was  the  respect  paid  to  the  rights  of  other  men's 

nscieuces,  by  those  who  had  been  so  resolute  and 

clamorous   for  the   preservation    of  their    own !     It 

the  Independents  themselves  to  remonstrate  j 

the    plea  of  toleration,  which  they  strenuously 

was  urged  in  vain  '*. 

Meanwhile,   the  enemy,  whom    Presbyterians    and 

BdepcniliMitn    alike  regarded   with   bitterest    hatred, 

vet  cast  out.     Hugh  Peters,  with      lsU(1  ele. 

refinement  of  ferocious  cruelty  to  which      mud 

would  he  difficult  to  find  a  parallel,  wished  to  banish 

to  New  England,  that  the  vengeance  of  its  Puritan 

might  be  wreaked  upon  him  °7 ;  but  Parliament 

to    reserve  that   wretched  triumph   to    itself. 

down  with  age,  poverty,  sorrow,  and  painful 

onment,  Laud  was  now  powerless  to  injure  any 

once  had  feared  him;  and,  in  a  tew  more  years 

onths,  his  last  sand  of  life  must  have  run  out. 

v.rtlu'leBS,  to  gratify  the  feelings  of  the  iScots,  with 

tin    numbers  of  the  English  Parliament  were 

fast    friends",  he  was   brought  to   the  bar  of 

House  of  Lords  for  trial,  March  12,  1643-4.     To 

e  fourteen   former  articles  of  impeachment,  were 

w  added  ten  others,  which  charged  him  with  diver-* 

of  treason,  by  endeavouring  to  subvert  the  go- 

N«l,  ii.  274.  277;  Collier.  ?iii.  2SI7— .*M>*2. 

•  •  •"•I'll  in  tin  mmonB,  Mkj  1,  IB4H. 
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vernment,  and  make  the  council  table,  the  Caucus 
of  the  Church,  and  the  King's  prerogative  abovi 
law;  by  interrupting  the  cause  of  justice;  by  favour- 
ing Popish  doctrines,  opinions,  and  censures,  and  per- 
secuting all  who  opposed  them ;  by  dividing  the 
Church  of  England  from  the  foreign  Protested 
Churches ;  and  by  alienating  the  King's  mind  from 
his  Parliaments. 

In  support  of  these  charges,  every  public  i 
ment,  supposed  to  be  associated  with  Laud,  was 
brought  forward;  the  moat  invidious  interpretation 
forced  upon  it ;  and  all  his  private  papers,  even  those 
which  contained  the  record  of  his  prayers,  were  ran- 
sacked, lie  was,  as  he  himself  said,  'sifted  b 
bran;'  and  any  hint,  or  allusion,  which  could  be 
gathered  from  all  that  he  had  ever  written,  or  said,  or 
done,  in  his  whole  life,  and  which  could  by  possibility 
be  converted  into  material  of  accusation,  was  eagerly 
laid  hold  of,  and  pressed  against  him.  The  perse- 
cuted Prynne  was  now  the  persecutor ;  and,  with  the 
malignity  of  a  fiend,  executed  that  hateful  office; 
entering  the  prison-chamber  of  the  Primate,  whdst  he 
was  in  bed ;  searching  the  pockets  of  bis  garment 
carrying  off  every  thing  upon  which  he  could 
his  hands,  save  a  small  sum  of  money ;  refusing  to  ] 
him  have  even  a  copy  of  his  own  manuscripts,  unlfl 
it  were  made  at  his  own  charge  ;  in  spite  of  prouii* 
that  they  should  all  be  returned  to  him,  restorin 
only  three  out  of  the  twenty-one  parcels  thus 
and  supplying  each  Peer  with  garbled  copies  of  I 
Diary,  ou  the  day  on  which  he  was  permitted  to  end 
upon  the  recapitulation  of  his  defence.  Pru 
spirit  was  a  sample  of  that  which  animated  the  rest  i 
his  persecutors.    After  a  lingering  trial  of  mors  til 
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;lit  months,  the  Lords,  who  tad  only  attended  par- 
ally,  and  in  scanty  numbers,  voted  that  he  was 
Uy  of  such  things,  as,  in  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
he  Judges;,  did  not  amount  to  treason;  and,  iu  their 
Conference  with  the  Commons,  expressed  their 
ion  to  that  effect,  The  Commons,  however,  reso- 
ute  in  their  purpose,  had  a  second  conference  with 
he  miserable  remnant  of  Lords  who  were  still  buld 
ugh  to  attend  it ;  and,  by  their  voices,  the  ordi- 
of  attainder  under  which  Laud  was  executed, 
!  upon  the  same  day  which  witnessed  the 
cut  of  the  Parliamentary  ordinance  for  the 
tion  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  foe  the 
ishment  of  the  Directory.  It  was  the  ordinance 
f  a  Parliament  at  open  war  with  the  King ;  and, 
-ithout  the  consent  of  the  King,  the  execution  could 
ot  be  lawful.  The  King  did  not  only  not  give  hia 
consent,  but  caused  assurance  of  his  pardon  to  he 
I  o  Laud.  It  was  pleaded  in  arrest  of  jndg- 
ut  j  and,  of  course,  in  vain.  The  sole  indulgence 
rhieh  could  he  obtained, — and  that,  not  until  the  first 
for  it  had  been  rejected,- — was,  that  the 
prelate  should  die,  not  upon  the  gibbet,  but  by 
the  ase.  Upon  the  10th  of  January,  UM  1-5,  Luiii]  IMB 
rower-hill.  And,  iu  the  readiness  with 
hicli  be  prepared  himself  for  death  -,  the  patience 
ili  which  he  endured  insults  and  reproaches,  which, 
to  the  last,  were  heaped  upon  him  ;  the  cleii; 
fidelity  with  which  he  vindicated  himself,  upon 
the  scaffold,  from  the  charges  againBt  which,  before 
his  judges,  he  had  pleaded  in  vain ;  and  the  faithful, 
k  ith  which,  in  that  solemn  hour,  he 
for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  to  pardon  his 
lias,  and  to  restore  peace  and  happiness  to  the  Kiuc,, 
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the  Parliament,  the  Church,  and  the  "  distracted  and 
distressed  people  °* ;'  we  see  all  that  can  win  for  him 
our  reverence  and  admiration, 

Hi«  diarac-  The  feelings  thus  excited,  when  we  con- 

,er-  template  the  close  of  Laud's  career,  I 

it  difficult  to  form  and  expreaa  a  true  judgment  upon 
hia  character.  Nevertheless,  this  must  be  attempted; 
or  the  review,  taken  of  events  in  which  he  bore  so 
prominent  a  part,  will  have  been  made  in  vain.  There 
are  those,  indeed,  who  hate  the  very  name  of  Laud 
with  a  bitterness  so  intense,  as  to  apply,  to  every  act 
and  word  of  his,  the  same  wide-sweeping  sentence  of 
condemnation ;  whilst  others,  with  every  sympathy 
quickened  into  action  in  his  behalf,  are  slow  to  re- 
cognise his  infirmities,  and  the  evils  of  which  he  wm 
the  author.  The  truth,  however,  must  not  be  sacri- 
ficed by  the  indulgence  of  extravagant  censure  ur 
praise.  The  question  to  be  considered  is,  whether 
the  power  of  those  admirable  qualities,  displayed  by 
Laud  during  his  imprisonment,  and  trial,  and  at  his 
death,  may  be  found  controuling  him  throughout  the 
previous  stages  of  his  life;  or,  whether  the;, 
only  the  seed  that  was  sown,  and  the  fruit  that  wm 
ripened,  by  severe  and  lengthened  chastisement.  Th« 
answer  to  be  returned  to  this  question  by  th 
partial  enquirer  will,  I  believe,  be  this;  that,  whilst 
chastisement  purified  and  strengthened  these  quali- 
ties, and,  but  for  its  severity,  their  greatness 
never  have  been  fully  proved,  the  source,  from 
they  were  derived,  had  always  been  within  him. 
The  pious  devotion,  for   example,  which   was 


•*  Cobbett's  State  Trints,  iv,   353;  Land's  speech,  &c.  in 
1  Summarie  of  Dwotums,'  220— 2H5.    Oxford  Edit.  IS 
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and    solace  when  all  earthly  comfort    bad    de- 

not  then,  for  the  first  time,  sustain  and 

The  record  of  his  private  devotions  is 

still  extant,  in  which  he  repeated,  upon  each  day,  the 

wui'd   Hi"  confession,  of  prayer,  of  praise;  and  strove 

to  turn  to  his  souI'b  profit  the  remembrance  of  some 

most  memorable  events  which  befel  him  in  the 

course  of  his  troubled  life.     He  has  noted,  throughout 

those  pages,  in  each  recurring  year,  and  in  tones  of 

i    humiliation,  the  offences  which  he  had  com- 

■  I";   and    has    thus    supplied,    as    his    earliest 

i  pher  remarks,  '  a  brave  example  of  a  penitent, 

sud  afflicted  soul,  which  many  of  us  may  admire,  but 

few   will   imitate".'     The  foulest  libeller  will  hardly 

dan-  to  say,  that  the  tracing  of  such  words  with   his 

kd,  or  tin-  repeating  them  with  his  lips,  was  hypo- 
y  on  his  part;  for  no  man  could  have  known  that 
«ui:h  tokens  of  holy  communion  between  hini  ami  fcha 
great    Father   of    spirits   ever  existed,  had    not  the 

■  rifled  every  secret  and  treasured  paper  be- 
longing   to    him.      The   character   of   such    records 

;ik>  their  truthfulness. 

I  that  this  spirit  of  devotion  enabled  Laud  to 
resist  and  triumph  over  many  a  temptation  which 
assailed  him  in  hia  daily  walk,  is  evident  from  the 
feet,  that,  amid   many  examples  of  gross  profligacy, 

an   was  attempted   to    be  cast  upon  his    own 

temperate   and   chaste  deportment;   and,  in  an  age 

f   spoil  and    reckless    as  to    the    means   of 

gathering  it,  his  hands,  although  wielding  enormous 

'•  lli»  prayer,  for  instance,  respecting  the  marri*g«  of  (he  Earl  of 
with  the   divorced    Lady  Rich,  Dec.   26,   l(J05 ;    and 
dalrd  July  28,  I  (it  7,  untl  March  (i,  I<i4l.2. 
1    Hrylyii,  (SO. 
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power,  were  never  soiled  by  dishonest  gains.  And 
yet,  whilst  he  resolutely  refrained  from  accumulating 
riches  for  the  purpose  of  self-indulgence,  he  was  un- 
wearied, as  he  was  generous,  in  prosecuting  worka  of 
public  munificence  and  private  bounty.  Hib  weekly 
almsgiving,  his  daily  hospitality,  his  affection  for  the 
poor  of  his  native  town  of  Beading",  bia  noble  bene- 
factions to  the  University  of  Oxford,  bis  zeal,  dis- 
crimination, and  kindness,  in  befriending  men  whose 
piety  and  learning  shed  upon  that  age  a  luatre  that 
will  never  fail.- — all  these  bear  witness  to  the  depth 
and  largeness  of  Laud's  charity. 

Nevertheless,  the  course  which    be    pursued,  was 
marked    by  ruin  to  himself,  and   to  the   Cliureh  of 
which  he  was    a    chief  overseer ;    and,   for    n 
share  of  the  causes  which  led  to  this  destruction,  he 
must,  in  his  own  person,  he  held  responsible.     One 
of  the  most  prominent  of  these  was  an  irritability  of 
temper,  manifesting  itself  in  rudeness  of  speeidi  and 
manner,  which,  even    if  his  station    had    been   less 
exalted,  or  his  lot  cast  in  less  troublous  times, 
nave  exposed  his  acts  to  grievous    misconstrue 
and,  of  course,  amid  the  difficulties  by  which  he  was 
daily  and  hourly  beset,  there  was  nothing  which 
easily  gave    repeated    advantage  to    his    enemies!,  or 
indicted   greater  injury  upon  htB    own    cause.    The 
description  which  Clarendon  gives,  in  his  History  of 


72  The  following  entry  in  his  Journal  supplies  a  touching  proof 
of  this  :  '  The  way  to  do  the  town  of  Reading  good,  f  I 
which  nuiy  be  compassed,  by  God's  blessing  upon  me,  though  nay 
wealth  be  small.     And  I  hope  God  will  bless  tne  in  it,  bemuse  K 
was  his  own  motion  in  me.     For  this  way  never  came  into 
thoughts  (though  I  had  much  beaten  them  about  it)  till  tbjfl  Ji<^ 
aa  I  was  at  my  ^rea-jeTs.    Jau.  I,  1633-4.' 
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>ii7',  of  the  extent  of  this  infirmity;  the 

narrative  v.  relates,  in  the  History  of  his  own 

lifr-  r',  of  his  free  expostulation  with  the  Archbishop 

ting  it;    the   allusions,   constantly  to   be   met 

tiith  in  contemporary  writers,  to  the  same  subject ** ; 

mill,  indeed,  the  frank  and  unreserved  confession  of 

the  Archbishop   himself,    '  that   it  was   an   infirmity 

which  hia  nature  and  education  had  so  rooted  in  him, 

that  it  was  in  vain  to  contend  with  it'V  all  concur  in 

■hewing  the  aggravated  power  with  which  this  evil 

oppressed  him. 

But.  miseries  more  ruinous  than  any  which  could  be 
riciU'd  by  an  irascible  temperament,  or  hasty  speech, 
■rose  from  his  belief,  that,  in  order  to  give  full  effect 
|D  the  benefits  derived  from  the  spiritual  duties  of 
he  ecclesiastic,  it  was  necessary  to  annex  to  it  the 
mult if.n  ious  avocations  of  the  statesman.  His  ene- 
tndeed,  would  fain  shew  that  Laud  strove  after 
.his  kind  of  power,  only  from  his  love  of  political 
homing,  and  the  force  of  Belf-interested  ambition. 
Slut  here,  again,  the  workings  of  his  mind,  as  they  ar> 
id  open  to  us  in  his  Diary  and  Sutnmarie  of  Devo- 
tions, supply  distinct  evidence  of  the  conviction  en. 
in  il  fay  him,  that  such  power  was  the  appointed 
I  channel,  through  which  the  saving  ordi- 
ces  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  might  spread  more 
uaily  throughout  the  laud,  and  the  glory  of  God 
ore  signally  advanced.     The  well-known  entry  in 


17s— leo.  "  Vol.  i.  70—74. 

"   Full,  r,  fur  instance,  in  hi>  own  peculiar  manner,  speaking  of 
;  Moattanl  qoaUtin  of  Bishop  Juxon,  shrewdly  remarks  that  '  hu 
i  perfect  command  of  hi*  panion  (an  happines*  not  granted  to 
jrmen  in  that  age,  though  Privy  Counsellor!).'  xi.  ISO, 
T*  Clarendon'*  Life,  nt  iup.  i.  J3. 
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his  Diary,  March  6,  1636,  respecting  his  appointing 
of  Bishop  J  nxou  to  the  office  of  Lord  Treasurer,  imr 
be  cited  as  one  of  the  many  evidences  of  the  fbd  : 

'  William  Juxon,  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  made  Lord  IlirJ 
Treasurer  of  England :  no  Churchman  had  it  since  Henry  VII.'* 
time,  I  pray  God  bless  him  to  rarry  it  so  that  the  Chunk  I 
have  honour,  and  the  King  and  the  State  service  and  coutcnln 
by  it.  And  now,  if  the  Church  will  not  hold  themselves  up  unA 
God,  I  can  do  no  more.' 

Nothing  could  he  conceived  better  fitted  to  offeni 
and  alarm  the  eountry,  thau  sueb  aa  appointment  at 
such  a  time ;  and  the  grounds  of  objection  again.-t  it 
could  not  be  removed ",  howsoever  they  might  buM 
been  mitigated,  by  Juxon's  excellent  administration  of 
its  duties.  Neither  is  it  easy  to  understand  through 
what  process  a  mind  like  that  of  Laud,  could  be  led  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  Church  could  only  hold  her- 
self up  by  the  appointment  of  her  Bishops  to  such 
offices  as  these: — the  just  conclusion  rather  bein& 
that,  if  by  such  means  only  her  strength  could  be 
sustained,  the  sooner  Bhe  fell  the  better.  Neverthe- 
less, mistaken  thongh  it  were,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
admit,  that  Laud's  sole  motive  for  the  appointment  of 
Juxon  to  the  Treasurership,  was, 'that  the  Church 
might  have  '  honour,  and  the  King  and  the  State 
vice  and  contentment  by  it.'  A  like  motive,  I 
lievc,  it  was,  mistaken,  yet  sincere,  which,  aetuatinj 
his  life  from  the  beginning,  was  quickened  into 
stronger  action,  when, — in  the  maturity  of  his  man- 
hood, and  already  consecrated  Bishop  of  St.  D 
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"  Clarendon,  i.  175;  Fuller,  xi.  150. 
f8  This  took  plate  Nov.  IB,  1G21,  when  Laud  was  in  hi 
year. 
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—he  became  entangled  in  the  confidence  and  fricnd- 
•bip  of  tbe  profligate  Buckingham,  then  in  the  zenith 
if  his  power,  at  the  court  of  James  I.  It  was  an  in- 
timacy fraught  with  ruin.  As  a  compromise  of  Laud's 
apirittiul  character  and  office,  it  is,  fur  its  own  sake, 
*nd  independently  of  all  other  consequences,  to  be 
deplored  ;  and  it  is  most  discreditable  to  Heylyn,  that 
K>  should  be  found  relating  minutely  the  manner  in 
hich  Laud's  confidential  agency,  in  behalf  of  Buck- 
igham,  was  carried  on",  and  never  once  seem  con- 
that  such  employments  ill  accorded  with  the 
of  a  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  That 
.dud's  personal  integrity  was  not  corrupted  by  the 
relations  thus  formed,  and  that  he  ever  strove  to 
lake  them  serve  nobler  ends,  is  evident  from  the 
nsions  found  in  the  record  of  bis  private  thoughts  w. 
everthelcas,  the  scandal  of  such  a  position  was  not 
erehy  removed. 

Jin t  greater  evils  yet  resulted  from  Laud's  intimate 

is  with  Buckingham,     In  tbe  first  place,  tbu 

sity  was  laid  upon  him  of  being  almost  always 

I  from  his  Diocese,  the  personal  superintendence 

his  first  duty ;  and  which,  in  the  case  of 

vrt>,  hu  afterwards  rigidly  enforced.     And,  next,  he 

me  thereby  the  adviser  and  promoter  of  measures 

ith    which   it   had   been    good  for    liioi  and  for  the 

hurch,  it'  ho  had  never  been  associated.     Some  of 

the  "H'st  prominent  of  these  have  been  before  noticed. 

I'h.-v  were  completed  in  the  lifetime  of  Buckingham  ; 

far  them,  in  ft  subordinate  degree,  Laud  was  re- 

ipousiblf.     But,  when  Buckingham  fell  by  the 


.hn,  119, 
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sin's  hand,  in  1628,  the  influence  acquired  by  La  ml 
the  councils  of  his  Sovereign,  permitted  him  no  1 
to  remain,  in  the  language  of  his  biographer,  'an  infe 
rior  minister  in  the  ship  of  State,'  entrusted  only  will 
■  the  trimming  of  the  sails,  the  super-inspection  of  tl 
bulgings   and   Jeakings   of  it;   but  be  is  called  uul 
the  helm,  and  steers  the  course  thereof  by  his  sage 
directions  "'.* 

Would  that  ho  had  never  been  called  to  the  helm, 
and  never  essayed  to  steer  the  vessel  of  the  State1. 
The  melancholy  contrast  would  not  then  have  been 
supplied,  which  now  exists,  between  this  description 
of  the  vaunted  wisdom  of  the  pilot,  and  the  miserable 
wreck    of    all    that   was   entrusted    to    his    keeping. 
Others,  indeed,  might  have  failed,  like  him,  to  weather 
the  fierce  tempest ;  and,  like  him,  have  been  denied 
the  privilege  of  perishing  alone.     But  we  should  have 
been  spared  the  humiliating  thought,  which  now  is 
forced  upon  us,  that  he,  against  whom  men  th( 
raourcd  as  the  cause  of  their  misfortunes,  was  one, 
who  had  been,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  con- 
secrated to  the  office  of  a  Bishop  of  our  Church ;  and, 
for  the  greater  part  of  that  period,  not  only  her  chief 
spiritual  ruler,  but  the  prime  administrator  of  all  ci 
as  well  as  of  1 11  ecclesiastical,  affairs. 

Neither  should  we  have  bad  to  lament  the  fact. 
which  the  sequel  of  this  history  wiE  abundantly  shew, 
— and  the  importance  of  which  has  alone  induced  me 
to  tarry  so  long  upon  the  present  portion  of  the  nar- 
rative,—that  the  difficulties  of  the  Church  abroad, 
both  then  and  afterwards,  were  as  directly  idi ■: 
with  the  name  and  acts  of  the  same  ruler,  as  those  bf 
which  she  was  laid  prostrate  at  home. 

"  Hevlvn,  187. 
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The  evils  which  befel  our  Trail  sat  Ian  tic  colonies, 
during  the  administration  of  Laud,  were,  briefly,  the 
oppression  of  PuritauB  in  New  England,  the  neglect 

lurcbmen  in  Virginia,  and  the  favour  of  Eoman- 
ate  in  Maryland.  And,  because  I  neither  palliate 
nor  disguise  these,  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  shew 
the    invalidity   of    that    charge   which    his    enemies 

■J  against  him  so  eagerly  in  his  day,  and  which 
some  may  think  is  confirmed  by  such  an  admission  in 
our  own,  that  Laud  was,  in  his  heart,  a  believer  in  all 
the  doctrines,  and  an  abettor  of  the  usurped  authority, 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  That  there  were  some  cere- 
monies performed  indeed  by  him   which   savoured  of 

-tition  ;  which  were  unauthorised  by  our  Church  ; 
by  which  the  minds  of  many  were  justly  offended  and 
alarmed  ;  and  the  observance  of  which  therefore  must 
be  a  subject  of  sincere  regret,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
although,  even  with  respect  to  some  of  these,  the  facts 
of  the  case  were  widely  different  from  those  which  his 
accusers  represented ".  It  is  true,  also,  that  he  did 
not  resort  to  the  indignant  language,  which  some 
would  have  employed,  when  he  rejected  the  offer 
made  to  him,  in  1033,  of  a  Cardinal's  hat;  but  let 
those,  who  would  pervert  this  circumstance  into  an 

ation  against  him,  call  to  mind  his  own  allusion 
to  it  upon  his  trial,  when  he  said,  'If  to  offer  a  Car- 
dinal's hat,  or  any  like  tiling,  shall  bo  a  sufficient 
cause  to  make  a  man  guilty  of  treason,  it  shall  be  in 
the    power   of  any  Romanist   to  make   any  English 

[j  a  traitor  when  he  pleases".'  It  is  not  upon 
«uch  grounds  alone  that  the  imputation  of  apostasy 

*'  See  liis  account  of  the  Consecration  of  the  Cliurcli  of  St. 
Catherine  Ctm,  in  tW  History  of  hia  Troubles,  &c.,  33!) — 341. 
"   IWI.38B. 
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upon   the   part  of   Laud  can,  without   shameful  in- 
justice, he  made  to  rest.     The  falsehood  of  the  charge 
is  shewn  in  the  terms  of  his  memorable  speech  as  I 
Peer  iu  Parliament,  in  1637  M,  and,  afterwards,  upon 
his  trial ;  on  both  which  occasions  he  proree  1 1 1 :  i  i 
of  the  acts  alleged  against  him  were   not   trm 
successfully  vindicates  many  others  from  the  in 
s traction  forced  upon  them.     These  answers,  the  im- 
partial reader  should  examine  for  himself;  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  abridge  them  here.     But,   more  than  all, 
the  character  of  Laud's  triumphant  conference  wift 
Fisher,  the  Jesuit,  in  lt»22,  must  ever  bear  witm 
his  integrity,  as  a  faithful  son  of  the  Church  of 
land.    It  may  be  regarded,  indeed,  as  an  a  priori  proof 
of  the  falsehood  of  any  accusations,  which  cast  re- 
proach upon  that  integrity.     I  grant  that  some  may 
now-  be  disposed  to  admit  the  reasonableness  of  I 
conclusion,  who  re  member  with  pain,  in  our  own  day, 
that  there  is  one  who  distinguished  himself,  in  libs 
manner,  by  a  publication  against  the  Church  of  Boa*, 
at  one  period  of  his  life,  and  yet,  within  a  lew  years 
afterwards,  retracted  every  word  of  censure,  wh  it'll, 
there,  or  elsewhere,  he  may  have  spoken  respecting 
her,  and  is  now  an  ordained  Priest  in  her  communion. 
But, — not  to  dwell  upon  the  many  and  essential  points 
of  difference  in  the  arguments  of  Laud,  in  his  Con 
enee  with  Fisher,  and  those  of  Newman,  in  his 
tures  on  the  Prophetical  Office  of  the    Church, — it 
should  bo  borne  in  mind  that  the  latter  writer  lias 
since   confessed,   that    his    words    of    condemnation 
against  Rome,  in  that  and  other  publications,  were, 
when  he  delivered  them,  not  so  much  bis 
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those  which  he  believed  were  authorised  by  'a  con- 
sensus of  the  Divines  of  our  Church ;'  that  he  wished 
'  to  throw  himself  into  their  system ;'  feeling  him- 
self '  safe,'  as  long  as  he  said  what  they  said  ;  and  Hat 
such  views  also  were  'necessary  for  our  position . 
But  where  can  the  trace  of  any  such  spirit  be  found 
in  the  writings  or  acts  of  Laud?     He  never  threw 

If  into  the  ranks  of  the  champions  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  England,  merely  that  he  might  feel 

If  safe  among  them,  but  because  truth  sum- 
moned him  to  their  side;  be  neither  repeated  their 
words,  nor  upheld  their  arguments,  merely  because 
they  were  necessary  for  a  position  not  otherwise  de- 
fensible, but  because  his  duty  to  God  and  His- Church 
could  not  be  discharged  without  them.  His  outward 
profession,  therefore,  never  was  in  one  direction, 
■whilst  his  affections,  perhaps  unconsciously,  were  in 
another;  but,  with  singleness  of  heart  and  purpose, 
iwnrdly  adhered  to  all  that  he  publicly  declared. 
Not  only  was  no  argument  urged  by  Laud  agninBt 
Fisher  ever  retracted,  no  word  of  censure  which  he 
was  constrained  to  speak  against  Rome,  either  then  or 
at  any  other  time,  ever  repented  of;  but  he  reprinted, 
in  an  enlarged  form,  in  1638,  nearly  sis  years  after  he 
had  been  raised  to  the  Primacy,  the  very  work  which, 

ii  years  before,  had  been  the  first  record  of  that 
Conference.  Let  this  important  fact  he  carefully 
borue  in  mind,  and  be  cherished  with  gratitude,  by 
those  who  feel, — as  all  who  read  the  work  with  atten- 
:utd  impartiality  must  feel, — that  it  is  one  of  the 
noblest  vindications  of  truth  which  hare  ever  been 


*>  Nowm4n'«  Preface  to  hi*  Essay  on  the  Development  of  Chris* 
bui  Doctrine,  p.  ix. 
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produced  in  the  controversy  between  us  ai 
Let  the  vigilance  also,  and  the  boldness  witii  wbfcl 
in  the  year  before  thia  republication,  Laud  baffled 
schemes  of  Panzani,  and  of  Con,  the  Pope's  muni 
be  remembered  as  another  proof  of  his  unswervii 
integrity  with  respect  to  the  points  at  issue  betw> 
the  two  Churches.  And  that  the  cause  thus  mam 
tained  by  Laud  was  not  a  matter  of  state  policy,  hi 
one  which  he  regarded  as  necessary  to  defend  thei 
dividual  man  from  error  dangerous  to  his  soul's  heall 
is  further  evident  from  the  effort  which  he  made, 
few  years  before,  to  win  back  his  godson  and  friend, 
William  Chilli  ngworth,  from  that  communion  with 
Rome  into  which  he  had  been  seduced  by  Fisher;  and 
the  success  of  which  effort  was  signally  proved  by  the 
publication,  in  1638,  of  Chillingworth's  immortal 
work,  The  Beligion  of  Protestants,  a  safe  Way  to 
Salvation  BV  It  was,  doubtless,  the  recollection  of 
these  and  other  evidences,  too  numerous  to  be  lure 
recounted8*,  which,  according  to  Evelyn,  led  the  Eng- 
lish Roman  Catholics,  to  rejoice  at  the  tidings  which 
came  to  them  at  Eome  of  Land's  death,  as  of  one  who 
had  been  their  most  troublesome  enemy ;  and,  for  the 
same  reason,  the  Eoman  Catholic  historian  of  this 
country,  in  our  own  day,  has  frankly  acknowledged 
that,  whilst  Laud 'wished  to  retain  several  religii 


3 


B0  Laud  alludes  to  this  circumstance,  in  very  touching  term: 
the  course  of  his  trial,  saying,  *  Mr.  ChillingwortU'd  learning 
abilities  are  sufficiently  known  to  oil  your  Lordships.  He  was 
and  settled  at  Douay*  My  letters  brought  hini  back  ;  roirl  he  lived 
and  died  a  defender  of  the  Church  of  England.  And,  that  tbi«  is 
so,  your  Lordships  cannot  but  know.'  History  of  his  Truubles,  &r. 
227.     See  also  Preface  to  Chilbngworth's  Works,  pp.  4,  ,V 

87  An  admirable  review  of  this  important  subject  is  given  in  tbe 
fltb  chapter  of  Le  Baa's  Life  of  Laud. 
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ionies  which  had  been  consecrated  in  his  estima- 

I 'V  the  practice  of  Christian  antiquity,  in  every 

other  respect,  both  bis  conduct  and  his  writings  eom- 

ly  disprove  the  imputation,  that  he  endeavoured 

to  introduce  Popery  *'.' 

The  events  which  claim  attention,  before  we  close 

lliis  chapter,  must    be   very   briefly    noticed.      They 

the   closing  scenes   of  the   tragedy. 

Parliament,     which     had     wrought 

h    disastrous    ruin    unto    others,   was 

iw  fast  working    its   own.      The  Presbyterian   in- 

ueuce,    which    had    become    rampant    in    its    as- 

icy,  began    to   was   feeble   under   the  superior 

conning   and   audacity   of   the    Independent    party. 

aid,  when  that  end  was  effected,  and  military  vio- 

hiul  become  the  supreme  law,  the  King  himself 

oil.     The  steps  which  led  to  this  shameful  isBue  were 

and  rapid.      First  came  the  Self-denying  Ordi- 

i,  which  deprived  the  members  of  both  Houses 

their  civil   and   military  commands,  and  thereby 

irevr  the  chief  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Inile- 

wndeuts  and  of  the  army.      Cromwell,  although  a 

r  of  the  Lower  House  at  the  time,  and  conse- 

iy  excluded  by  this  ordinance  from  his  office  of 

::tut-general,    contrived,    nevertheless,    through 

e   address  of  Fairfax,  to  retain  it.      Under  their 

iiit  command,  the  army  was  remodelled;    and  the 

defeat  of  the  King's  forces  at  Naseby,  soon 

ards,    showed    with    what    skill    and    hardihood 

wielded  their  authority.     Then  followed  the  uii- 

•  Tmination  of  the  King  to  seek  for  shelter 


yclyn'%  Memoin,  iv.  34B  t  Iiagard,  x.  208,  nole,  tbird  .<J. 
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with  the  Scottish  army,  by  which  act  he  lost  for  ever 
his  personal  liberty  ;  the  discovery  and  publication  of 
fresh  evidences  of  his  duplicity,  (supplied  in  his  cone- 
spmiJence  with  the  Queen,  and  in  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan  -with  the  Irish  Bo- 
man  Catholics,)  which  inflamed  more  and  more  tbe 
long  cherished  hatred  of  bis  enemies  against  him ;  his 
controversy  with  Henderson,  at  Newcastle,  on  the 
subject  of  Church  government "° ;  and,  last  of  all,  that 
compact,  by  which  the  Scots  consented  to  deliver  np 
his  person  to  the  English  Parliament;  a  compact, 
which,  coupled  as  it;  was  with  their  receipt,  about  the 
same  time,  of  £400,000,  in  lieu  of  all  arrears  claimed  to 
be  due  to  them  from  the  English,  it  seeina  impn 
to  clear  from  the  charge  of  infamy  whicb  adheres  to 
it98. 

The  Scottish  Parliament  might  vote,  as 
it  did  immediately  afterwards,  for  the 
granting  of  personal  liberty  to  the  King,  whilst  their 
General  Assembly  declared,  that,  as  he  had  refused  t» 
take  the  Covenant,  it  became  not  the  godly  to  con- 
cern themselves  about  bis  fortunes ;  the  English  Par- 
liament might  hesitate  to  take  any  step  which  should 
either  abridge  his  liberty,  or  bring  him  to  an  untimelj 
end ;  but  the  power  of  the  army  was  Bupreme,  and, 
with  Fearful  rapidity,  bore  down  all  other  interests, 
By  the  bold  counsel  of  Cromwell,  and  the  activity  of 
Cornet  Joyce  with  his  five  hundred  troopers,  the 
King  was  seized,  June  3, 1647,  at  Holmby,  hi 

80  Collier,  via.  307^325. 

110  For  tliD  different  versions  which  may  be  given  Of  this  i 
action,  compare  the  last  four  pages  of  Hume's  5tfth  chapter  1 
Hallara's  Const  it.  Hist.  ii.  2(!(i— 2G9. 
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nmptanshire,  where  he  had  been  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners,  and  brought 
to  the  head-quarters  of  the  army  near  Cambridge. 
This  blow  was  followed  by  the  inarch  of  the  army 
towards  London,  where  the  Parliament,  after  a  brief 
tod  feeble  resistance,  submitted  to  its  absolute  con- 
trol! 1.  Eleven  of  the  obnoxious  members  of  the 
Lower  House  were  expelled ;  others  fled  beyond  the 
and  the  Lord  Mayor  and  chief  civic  ofticers 
of  London  (who  had  favoured  their  interest,)  were 
imprisoned.  The  Parliament,  in  fact,  was  reduced 
to  utter  slavery;  and  the  army,  which  had  been 
called  into  existence  by  its  voice,  was  now  its 
t. 

the  proposals  nest  made  to  the  Koyal  prisoner, 

ampton  Court,  it  is  needless  to  say  more,  in  this 

ilace,  than   that   they   were   rejected ;    that   he   fled 

to  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  there,  after  being 

compelled   to  reject  the  passing  of  four  bills 

sed  to  him  by  Parliament, — for  it  was  impossible 

ply  with  their  terms — he  received  the  alarming 

intelligence  that  no  more  addresses  were  to  be  made 

to  him,  and  no  more   messages   received  from  him. 

These  votes,  and  the   still  closer   imprisonment  en- 

oiced  against  the  King  at  Carisbrook,  were  signs  of 

impending  sentence.     Its  completion,  indeed,  was, 

»  brief  season,  deferred,  by  the  renewal  of  lm 

i   on    the    part  of   Scotland;    by  insurrections,    in 

various  parts  of  England,  in  the  King's  favour;  bj 

he  temporary  return  of  Presbyterian  influence;  and 

the  consequent  reversal  of  several  of  those  proceedings 

'  'iament  which  had  marked  the  triumph  of  the 

independents.     Hence  followed  the  treaty  of  K 

wit,  (Sept,  18,  164S,)  which  insisted  upon  eonces- 
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sions  from  the  King,  whereby,  had  he  granted  them 
all,  lie  would  have  been  proved,  as  he  himself  said, 
more  an  enemy  to  his  people,  than  by  any  other 
siitiun  of  bis  life".  Those  which  he  did  make  were 
deemed  by  a  considerable  majority  of  the  Low« 
House  a  sufficient  ground  upon  which  they  might 
proceed  for  the  settlement  of  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom. But  the  military  successes  of  Cromwell  broujkt 
bark  fresh  courage  to  the  Independents.  They  forci- 
bly purged  the  house  of  all  the  Presbyterian  men 
hers  '■' ;  and,  with  the  remnant  of  their  own  partkois, 
amounting  to  not  more  than  fifty  or  sisty,  arro- 
gated from  henceforth,  the  right  of  exercising,  witbuut 
any  limit  or  coiitroul,  all  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  liberties  of  the  whole  nation  being 
thus  laid  prostrate,  the  destruction  of  him 
who  still  retained  the  title  of  King  became  no  longer 
difficult.  They  who  were  designing  it  strove  to  shel- 
ter themselves,  aB  long  as  they  could,  uuder  such 
authority  as  the  degraded  Parliament  could  give  to 
them.  Upon  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Lown 
House,  it  was  resolved,  that  a  King  who  levied  war 
against  his  Parliament  was  guilty  of  treason ;  ami 
that  Charles  should  be  tried  itpon  this  charge  by  a 
High  Court  of  Justice,  expressly  appointed  for  th 
purpose.  The  House  of  Peers,  or,  to  speak  more  ( 
reetly,  the  few  who  still  gave  a  mock  attendance  tbl 


And  <?«■ 
ruted. 


D1  Hume,  c.  ]bc.  xii.  127. 

B!  This  occurred  Dec.  6,  1G4S;  and  only  two  days  before  the  i 
livery  of  Prynne'a  noble  speech  in  defence  of  the  King.   The  apw™ 
is  given  at  length  in  Cobbett'a  Parliamentary  History,  lit.  1132) 
and  is  the  only  redeeming  act  to  be  found  in  the  proceeding  w 
Parliament  in  that  crisis. 
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unanimously  rejected   this  resolution.     Whereupon, 
;he  Commons,  casting  away  the  profession  of  nil  re- 
;ard  for  any  other  power  than  their  own,  declared 
bat  whatsoever  they  chose  to  enact,  was  lawful  j  and 
ssued  the  ordinance  for  the  public  trial  of  the  King. 
The  majestic  dignity  with  which  Charles  refused  to 
cknowledge  the  authority  of  his  self-appointed  Judges  ; 
ml  the  abortive  efforts  to  save  him  from  this  outrage 
n    many  who  had  been  his  chief  opponents19;    the 
nee  with  which  he  endured  all  insults;  and  the 
devout   composure  with  which,  yielding   to   the   un- 
righteous sentence  passed   upon   hitn,  he   at    length 
met  death  upon  the  scuil'uld ; — these  need  not  to  be 
related ;    for  they  are   held   in   memory  by  all  men. 
They  filled  the  hearts  of  the  people  that  witnessed 
them  wit  h    deepest   shame,  and  grief,  and  pity ;    and 
tin-  recollection  of  them  renews  the  same  feelings  in 
our  own. 

The  voice  of  the  tyrant  speedily  proclaimed,  in  the 
ears  of  the  bewildered  nation,  the  end  fur  which  these 
of  violence  had  been  done;  and  the  formal  abo- 
ut' the  House,  of  Peers,  and  of  the  Monarchy, 
proclaimed  bis  usurpation  complete.      This  was  the 
sad   issue   of  the   struggle.     Yet,    men    could    cheat 
themselves  with  words,  in  that  miserable  extremity. 
And,  when  the  iron  heel  of  despotism  had  trodden 
down,  amid  the   ruin3  of  the  Throne,  their  dearest 
birthrights;    and    the  Church  was,  as    Laud,   in    his 
dying  hour,  had   described  it,  'like  an  oak  cleft  to 
rs  with  w edges  made  out  of  its  own  body,  and 
at   every   cleft,    profanenesa   and    irreligiou    entering 


n  WltiKSS  the  remonstrance  of  tbc  Presbyterian  ministers  whose 
,  &c.  are  given  by  Collier,  viii.  346—358. 
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in*4;'  they  could  be  led  away  by  the  wild  ardour  of  the 
fanatic,  or  the  assumed  sanctity  of  the  hypocrite,  and 
offer,  with  complacent  looks,  their  praises  unto  God, 
for  the  blessings  of  restored  freedom ! 

84  See  bis  Speech  upon  the  scaffold,  appended  to  his  Snmmarie 
of  Devotions,  ut  sap.  p.  230. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


yibgiina  and  mabtland,  in  the  eablieb  paet  op 
the  beign  op  chaele8  i. 

a.d.  1625—1639. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  with  hopeful  feelings 
the  Colonies  of  England,  or  the  position  of  her  Church 
in  any  of  them,  at  a  time  when  such  humiliating  and 
disastrous  scenes,  as  those  described  in  the  end  of  the 
preceding  chapter,  were  enacted.  Like  conflicts,  fol- 
lowed by  the  like  overthrow  of  sacred  authority,  must 
be  looked  for,  in  every  region  to  which  the  British 
rule  extended,  in  that  unhappy  day.  In  each  of  them, 
too,  specific  elements  of  disturbance  were  at  work, 
varying  according  to  the  various  character  of  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants,  and  thereby  aggravating 
those  miseries  which  the  divisions  of  the  mother 
country  generated  in  her  infant  settlements  abroad. 
Let  us  trace  the  operation  of  these  yluaalA 
in  the  first  Colony  which  England  had 
planted  in  the  American  Continent,  Virginia.  The 
reader  will  bear  in  mind,  that  the  Virginia  Company 
had  already  been  dissolved,  and  a  Commission  issued, 
under  the  Great  Seal,  appointing  Wyat  to  continue 
in  the  government,  and  Yeardley,  and  West,  and 
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others,  whose  nameB  were  associated  with  its  earliest 

history,  in  the  Council  of  that  Colony '. 

Pioci»m»-  ^  Proclamation  issued  by  Charles  I.,  a 

tion  of  few  months  after  his  accession,  declared 

CliarlH  i.r 

m  j  Vt,  that  the  above  arrangement  was  only  pro- 

visional ;  and  that  the  entire  property 
and  government  of  Virginia  were  vested  in  the  Crown. 
After  enumerating  the  ends  for  which  the  Colony  hud 
been  planted  by  his  father,  namely,  'the  Propagation 
of  Christian  Religion,  the  Increase  of  Trade,  and  the 
iiikn-ging  of  his  Royal]  Empire;'  and  reciting  &u 
failure  of  those  ends  through  the  alleged  misconduct 
of  the  Virginia  Company;  its  consequent  abolition; 
and  the  reduction  of  all  its  rights  and  privDeges  under 
the  sole  authority  of  the  Crown  ;  it  announces  the 
'full  resolution'  of  Charles  to  establish  'one  uniform 
course  of  government  in  and  through '  his  '  whole 
monarchic ;'  and  to  make  the  government  of  Virgiain 
depend  immediately  upon  himself,  '  and  not  be  com- 
mytted  to  anie  Company,  or  Corporation,  to  whome 
itt  maie  be  proper  to  trust  Matters  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  but  cannot  be  fitt  or  safe  to  cotnmuuii  :iw 
the  ordering  of  State  Affaires  be  they  of  never  m 
ineane  Consequence.'  It  further  declares  the  royal 
intention  to  appoint  a  Council  in  England,  for  the  im- 
mediate supervision  of  the  affairs  of  the  Colony,  whose 
proceedings  should  he  subject  to  the  Privy  Council; 
and  another  Council  for  the  same  purpose  to  be  resi- 
dent in  Virginia,  and  subordinate  to  the  Council  at 
home;  and  to  maintain,  at  the  cost  of  the  Crown,  tb 
public  offices  and  fortifications  necessary  for  the  con- 
tra ul  and  defence  of  the  Colony ', 


1  See  p.  289,  ante. 


*  Hazard,  i.  203. 
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Tin-  high  character  of  Wyat,  to  whom  the  govern- 
ment of  Virginia  waa  thus  delegated,  and  the  wise  and 
faithful  tenor  of  those  Articles  of  Instruction  by 
which,  I  have  said,  hia  course  in  former  years  wuh 
controuled',  might  have  excited  a  good  hope,  that, 
nothwithstaiutiug  the  past  and  present  trials  of  the 
Colony,  happiness  was  yet  in  store  for  her.  But,  if 
such  hope  for  a  moment  cheered  the  hearts  of  any,  it 
was  speedily  dissipated.  Before  the  end  of  James's 
reign,  Wyat's  father  died  in  Ireland ;  and  the  ear- 
liest Commission,  addressed  hy  Charles  to  the  Virginia 
Council,  reciting  vlmf  fact,  empowers  the  son  to  re- 
sign hia  government  into  the  hands  of  Tcardley,  and 
return  home '.  Wyat  sunn  did  BO  ;  and  Yeardley, — 
who  had  succeeded  Dale,  in  1616,  as  deputy  governor, 
Hid,  again,  upon  the  recal  of  Argul!,  in  1619,  had 
been  appointed  chief  Governor, — was  for  the  third 
time  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  Colony. 
He  died  soon  afterwards,  in  November,  1627  ', 

Thus,  in   little   more   than   two   years     „, 

*  The  rapid 

from  the  time  in  which  Virginia  had  be-      »um.™  of 

.  ti  a  v  e  rTt  on. 

come  the  exclusive  property  of  the  British 

Crown,  she  was  twice  exposed  to  the  evil  of  a  change 

Dvernora;  an  evil,  at  all  times  great,  but  fraught 
with  especial  mischief  to  a.  Colony  beset  with  difficul- 
ties such  as  hers.     She  could  ill  spare,  at  such  a  mo- 

.  the  head  that  could  devise,  or  the  hand  that 
eoold  execute,  measures  needful  for  her  welfare.  Nor 
waa  the  loss  of  such  faithful  friends  as   Wyat  and 

ilcy'    had   proved   themselves   to   be,  her  only 


pp,  Jli7,  2'iB,  ante. 
1    Etontn  of  Virginia,  i. 


«  Hazard,  i.  230—  2'M. 
4. 


*  Robertson  describes  Yeanlley  a*  a  man  of  despotic  character, 
•ml  therefore  a  fit  instrument  to  enforce  that  system  of  arbitrary 


,  and 

eard- 
Vrest. 
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misery.  A  positive  curse  was  inflicted,  upon  her  by 
another  com  mission,  issued  before  the  death  of 
Yeardley,  appointing  Sir  John  Harvey  to  the  office  of 
Governor,  whensoever  it  might  become  vacant,  and 
William  Clayborne  to  that  of  Secretary  7. 

Harvey  was  not  in  Virginia,  at  the  time  of  Yi 
ley's  death ;  and,  until  his  arrival,  Francis  West, 
brother  of  the  good  Lord  De  la  Warr,  who  had  been 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  Colony  from  its  earliest 
settlement,  was  entrusted  with  the  government. 
Upon  his  death,  soon  afterwards,  another  member  of 
the  Council  was  appointed  deputy,  whose  career  was 
quickly  ended  by  his  having  been  found  guilty  of 
stealing  cattle*.  A  repetition,  therefore,  of  the  erik 
incident  to  a  frequent  succession  of  governors  again 
took  place  ;  and  Clayborne,  who,  amid  all  tin 
changes,  remained  Secretary,  had  the  better  oppo: 
nity  of  effecting  his  sinister  purposes.  lie  soon 
tained  authority  to  explore  Chesapeak  Bay,  or 
other  part  of  the  Virginian  territory  from  the  31th  to 
the  41st  degree  of  latitude;  and,  in  1(331,  this  was 
followed  by  a  lloyal  licence,  empowering  him  to  trade 
with  those  parts  of  America  for  which  no  exclusive 

rule  which  Charles  had  committed  to  his  hands.     Works,  xi.  2S9. 
There  is  no  foundation,   I   believe,  for  this   statement.     All 
authentic  notices  of  Virginia,  at  this  time,  report   favourably 
Yeardley's  character;  and,  ho  far  from  wishing  to  keep  every  I 
under  his  own  arbitrary  eontroul,  I  have  shown  (p,  2fi3,  anli;)  I 
during  his  government,  in  11J1U,  he  established  and  convened  the 
House;  of  Assembly, 

7  Hazard,  i.  234 — 23$).  Clayborne  had  first  gone  out  to  Virgin. 
with  Wyat,  in  I G21  >  '  to  sun'ty  the  planters'  lands,  aud  make  I 
map  of  the  country.*  Hening,  i.  1 16'.  He  was  soon  afterwoi 
admitted  to  the  Council.     Hazard,  i.  IS9. 

1  Hening,  i.  145. 
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Patent  had  been  yet  granted s.  The  footing  which  he 
thereby  gained  in  territories  loon  afterwards  made 
rer  to  Maryland,  proved  the  source  of  many  troubles, 
oth  to  that  Colony  and  to  Virginia.  And,  on  that 
ccount,  I  have  here  noticed  the  manner  in  which 
Hayborne  acquired  it. 

Before  Harvey  arrived  in  Virginia,  Lord      Lord  Baiif- 
Jaltimore  visited  it,  with  the  view  of  set-      SJ,"  d'pl'"' 

g  there.  I  have  already  spoken  of  his  '11^'!•  mM- 
.bortive  efforts  to  plant  a  Colony  in  Newfo midland,  and 
f  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State 
under  Jatnes,  in  consequence  of  having  entered  into 
omniuiiion  with  the  Church  of  Rome  ".  Upon  coni- 
ng to  Virginia,  in  March,  1628-9,  he  was  required  by 
the  Council  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  and  allegi- 
ance ;  an  act,  not  less  demanded  by  the  laws  of  the 
mother  country  than  of  the  Colony ;  which  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  times  continued  to  make  imperative"; 
d  from  which  there  appeared  no  special  ground  upon 
which  Baltimore   could  justly  claim  exemption.     He 

«  Chalmers,  206,  and  'J27,  238.  "  See  pp.  32S,  326,  ante. 
11  Mr.  Roebuck,  in  Lis  work  upon  the  Colonies  of  England  (pub- 
ished  since  the  tirst  edition  of  this  work  appeared),  has  not  described 
this  transaction  correctly.  'Virginia  (he  says,  p.  41)  hated  Popery, 
and  no  sooner  was  Sir  George  Calvert  known  to  be  within  her  terri- 
tories, than  he  was  pestered  and  persecuted  by  demands  to  take  anti- 
catholic  oaths,  and  thereby  forced  to  leave  this  vineyard  of  the 
ints, — the  chosen  seat  of  Protestant  purity.'  Mr  Roebuck  might 
spared  this  taunt,  bad  he  taken  pains  to  consult  the  original 
authorities.  The  Colony  had  no  choice  in  the  matter  ;  and  Calvert, 
',  to  speak  more  correctly,  Lord  Baltimore,  must  have  known  this. 
As  to  the  oath  itself,  it  may  be  remarked,  in  the  words  of  Hallam, 
hat,  '  except  by  cavilling  at  one  or  two  wonis,  it  seemed  impossible 
"or  the  Roman  Catholics  to  decline  so  reasonable  a  test  of  loyalty, 
without  justifying  the  worst  suspicions  of  Protestant  jealousy.' 
Cons  tit.  Hist.  i.  556. 
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refused,  nevertheless,  to  take  tlie  oath  ;  and  returned 
to  England,  that  lie  might  obtain,  through  another 
channel,  the  liberty  of  planting  a  Colony  in 


nca* 


Harvey's 

oppreifiiva 
rule. 


Harvey   arrived  at   the    same  time  as 
Governor.     He  had  upon  a  former  occa- 
Bion  visited   the   Colony,  as   one  of  the 
Commissioners  to  examine  into  the  charges  broi 
against  the   Company;  and  the  recollection  of  their 
unfair  proceedings  "  was  calculated  to  awaken,  evil 
bodings  anions;  the  people.    The  event  confirmed  their 
worst  fears.     Harvey  ruled  the  province  with  a  n 
iron.      Those   rigorous   laws,  which    enforced    a 
heavy  penalties  attendance  upon  Church  ordinances, 
and  which  former  Governors  had  wisely  suffered  to 
remain    a   dead   letter,   were   now   strictly   onfoi 
The  kind  and  considerate  feeling,  formerly  manifested 
towards  the  Puritans,  by  some  of  the  most  faithful 
members  of  the  Church  who  directed  the  counsels  of 
the  Virginia    Company,   was   now   utterly  diet' 
Their    settlement    in   the    province   was    no    1" 
tolerated.     Fresh  laws  were  enacted  for  their  exclu- 
sion;  and,  against  all  tho  inhabitants  of  the  Colony, 
who   were   suspected   of  showing   any  sympat 
favour  towards  them,  the  same  terrors  were 
set  in  array,  which,  issuing  from  the  Star  Char 
and  High  Commission  Court  at  home,  tilled  m  i 


11  During  Lord  Baltimore's  residence  in  Virginia,  his 
rights  were  duly  respected,  as  appears  from  the   folio* 
from  the  Minatea  of  Proceedings  of  the  Governor  w 
'March  2j.  16"M),  Tho.  Tindall  to  be  pillory 'd  3  hours  for| 
my  Ld.  Baltimore  the  lye,  and  threatening  to  knock  liim  ten.' 
Hening,  i.  652. 

»  See  p.  2ftf!,  unit. 
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Acts  and 

1  ir.:    >-.    r.f 

the  General 
Assembly 

rtfi|ieclUi(J 
the  t'hurth. 


the  English  people,  at  that  time,  with  resentment 
d  disgust. 

I  enter  upon  this  part  of  the 
live,  let  me  briefly  review  the  Acts 
and  Orders  relative  to  the  Church  passed, 
uring  the  same  period,  by  the  General 

embly  of  Virginia.  Hening,  to  whose  indus- 
rious  and  careful  researches  we  are  mainly  indebted 
any  accurate  information  upon  this  subject,  baa 
observed,  that  the  very  first  pages  of  the  Virginia 
Statute  Book,  and  the  Acts  of  every  Session  prior  to 
he  American  Revolution,  are  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  religion  and  Church  government".  Those  which 
rere  passed  by  the  General  Assembly,  during  the 
brmer  reign,  have  been  already  recited,  and  amply 
tear  out  the  truth  of  this  remark. 

In  1629,  before  the  arrival  of  Harvey  from  England) 
[  find  the  two  following  Acts  passed ;  the  former  of 
which  ordered  ■ 

That    then    bee   an   espmall   care  taken  by  all 
commanders  ind  often  that  the  people  doe  repairc 
horches  on  the  Sabnth  day,  and   to  see 
thai  the  penalty  of  one  pound  of  tobacco  for  every  time  of  absence 
.'jO  p^uml  of  tobacco  for  every  month's  absence  sett  down  hi  the 
of  the  (.lunomll  Assembly  l(i*23,  he  levyed  and  the  delinquent* 
ij  the  same,  as  also  to  see  that  the  Sabuth  day       Observance 
ordinarily  profaned  by  workeing  in  any  im- 
itils  or  by  journeying  from  place  to  place. 

The  latter  declared  it  to  be 

Thought  lift  that  all  those  that  worke  in  the  ground, 
of  what  nualitie  or  condition  soever,  shall  pay  tithes 
i  Uie  ministers  ". 

The  first  of  these  two  Acts  proves  that  no  sympathy 


Pensltiei  for 
not  gotaf  lu 
Ctiurth. 


tf  ttie  Ssb- 
tiiltl. 


1 '  Preface  to  first  edition,  i.  iiv. 


I     !  lining,  i.  144. 
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dieted  among  the  ruling  members  of  the  Church  in 
Virginia,  at  this  time,  upon  so  important  a  mail 
thnt  of  the  observance  of  the  Luril'a   Day,   with  her 
rulers  at  home;  for  they,  as  we  have  seen,  were  tli 
wounding  the  consciences  of  those  of  her  metnb 
who  believed  in  the  Divine  authority  of  that  day, 
the  republication  of  King  James's  Book  of  Sports. 

The  earliest  Acts  of  the  first  General  Assembly, 
after  the  arrival  of  Harvey  in  the  Colony,  1631-2,  01 
all  likewise  connected  with  the  administration  or  sup- 
port of  the  Church ;  aud  are  here  laid  before  the 
reader  in  their  original  form  li,  as  the  best  way  of  re- 
presenting the  matter  and  the  spirit  of  legislation 
with  reference  to  such  subjects  in  that  day. 


her 

R'U 


co  and  or- 

H.f  v.nii I 


_  ._  L  It  u  ordered,  That  theire  bee 

Uniform  ity+ 

throughout   this   colony  both  in  substance 

cum  stance  to  the  canons  and  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Eogtttd 
as  neare  as  may  bee,  and  that  every  person  yeald  readie  obedience 
unto  them  ujipon  penaltie  of  the  paynes  and  forfeitures  in  that  ON 
appoynted. 

I  [ .  That  the  statutes  for  comminge  to  church  e?err 
absence.  Sonday  and  holy  days  bee  duly  executed.     That  is  to 

say;  that  the  church -wardens  doe  levy  one  shilling 
for  every  tyme  of  any  person's  absence  from  the  church  havings 
no  lawfnll  or  reasonable  excuse  to  bee  absent.  And  for  doe  execu- 
tion hereof  the  Governor  and  Councell  togeather  with  the  burgissrs 


I&  I  have  followed  Heningrs  example  in  strictly  preserving  the 
orthography  in  which  the  laws  were  written  j  believing,  with  him, 
that  *  in  no  other  way  can  the  history  of  a  language  be  accurately 
traced ;  nor  is  there  any  circumstance  which  more  dearly  distinguishes 
a  genuine  from  a  spurious  paper*  Nothing  (he  adds)  can  be  mere 
improper*  in  transcribing  from  an  original,  than  to  vary  the  spelling 
of  the  words  to  suit  the  fluctuations  or  a  living  language;  it  would 
be  just  as  proper  for  a  painter,  in  copying  the  picture  of  an  ancient 
Turk  with  his  mustachoes,  to  give  Mm  the  beardless  face  of  a  madan 
American  Indian/     Preface  to  first  edition,  p.  xi. 
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neither  sball  any  mynister  under  any  pretense  whatsoever  ioyae  any 

person?  so  Licenced  in  marriage  &l  any  unseasonable  tytnes  }:■■ 

hetweene  the  howera  of  eight  and  twelve  in  the  forenoone,  ft  I 

banes  are   llirice  asked,  and  no  lycence  in  that  respect  necessarie, 

before  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  parties  to  be  married  beingo 

under  the  age  of  twenty  and  one  yeares,  shall  either  personally  or 

by  sufficient  testimony  aignifie  unto  him  theire  consents  given  to  the 

said  marriage. 

VII.  Every  mynister  in  this  colony  bavinee  care 
Duties  of  111,11 

ministers.  ™  souks  shall  preach  one  sermon  every  sutnlm   hi 

the  yeare,  having  no  lawful  impediment,  and  yt  the 

mynistcrs  shall  neglect  their  charge  by  unnecessarie  absence  or 

otherwise  the  church -ward  ens  are  to  present  it.    But  because  in  thi* 

colony  the  places  of  their  cure  are  in  many  places  ffar  distant,  It  it 

thought  Jilt  that  the  mynisters  doe  soe  divide  theire  turnea  as  by 

joynt  agreement  of  the  parishioners  they  should  be  desired, 

VIII.  That  upon  every  Sunday  the  mynister  shall  half  an  h 
or  more  before  evenenge  prayer  examine,  catechise,  and  uistrud  the 
youth  and  ignorant  persons  of  his  parrish,  in  the  ten  command, 
ments  the  articles  of  the  beliefe  and  in  the  Lord's  prayer ;  anil  shall 
diligentlie  heere,  instruct  and  teach  them  the  catediiH' 
in  the  booke  of  common  prayer.  And  all  fathers,  mothers,  may; 
and  mistrisses  shall  cause  their  children,  servants  or  apprenl 
which  have  not  learned  the  catechisme  to  come  to  the  church  at  the 
tyme  appointed,  obedientlie  to  heare,  and  to  be  ordered  by  the 
mynister  untill  they  have  learned  the  same  :  And  yf  any  of  the  sayd 
ffathers,  mothers,  maysters  and  mistrisses,  children,  servants  or  Ap- 
prcntises,  shall  neglect  theire  duties  as  the  one  sorte  in  not  causing 
them  to  come  and  the  other  in  refusinge  to  learne  as  aforesayd,  lliey 
shall  be  censured  by  the  eorts  in  those  places  holden.  And  this  act 
to  take  begininge  at  Easter  next. 

IX.  When  any  person  is  dangerouslie  stcke  in  any  parrish, 
mynister  havcinge  knowledge,  thereof  shall  resort  unto 
to  instruct  and  comfort  them  in  their  distress*?, 

X.  In  every  parrish  church  within  ibis  Colony  shall  be  ki 
the  mynister  a  booke  wherein  shall  he  written  the  day  and  yeare  of 
every  christening?,  weddiuge,  and  huriall. 

XI.  Mynistcrs  shall  not  give  themselves  to  excesse  in  i! 
or  riott,  spendinge  theire  tyme  idellye  by  day  or  night,  playinge 
dice,  cards,  or  any  other  uulaufull  game ;  but  at  all  tymet  con- 
venient they  shall  heare  or  reade  somewhat  of  the   holy  Sffip- 


S  by 

oure 

i  Ue 

shall 

forth 

= 


sact 

,by 
re  of 

drinkinge 
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s,  or  shall  occupie  themselves  with  some  other  honest  study 

txsrrfse,  always   loioge   the   thinges   which   shall   apperteyne 

honesty,  and  endeavour  to  profHt  the  church  of  God,  alwayes 

age  in  mvml  that  they  ought  to  excell  all  others  in  puritie 

and  should  bo  examples  to  the  people  to  live  well  and 

nlic. 

In  every  parish  church  where  sacraments  are  to  beatlmynis- 

I  within  this  colony,  the  holi  communion  shall  he  admynistered 

>  mjnister  thrice  in  the  yeare,  whereof  the  feast  of  Easter  to 

?  one. 

XIII-  And  all  preachinge,  admynistringe  of  the  communion, 
and  marriages  shall  be  done  in  the  church  except  in  cases  of 
Mceasibe. 

XIV.  The  govemour  and  counsell  togeather  with       fm 
he  bnrgisses  in  this  present  grand  assembly,  uppon       allowance  to 
Ike  petition  of  the  mynisters  within  this  colony,  have       01,n  "  "*■ 
taken  into  theire  consideration  by  what  way  theire  might  be  a  suffi- 
cient meanes  allowed  unto  the  said  mynisters  for  theire  better  sub. 
metance  and  encouragement  in  their  myniitrie;  and  thcreuppon 
!  ordeytied  and  enacted  ttiat  there  shall  be  payd  unto  the  sayd 
mynisters  the  former  allowance  of  101b  of  tobaccae  and  a  bushell 
of  come,  in  sueh  manner  as  formerlie  hath  beenedone;  and  because 
the  lowe  rates  of  tobacco  at  this  present  It  is  /wither  gramitetl 
id  ordered,  that  theire  shut  be  likewise  due  to  the  mynisters  from 
the  6rst  day  of  March  next  ensuing  the  20th  calfe,  the  SOth  kidd 
of  goetcs,  and  the  SOth  pigge,  throughout  all  plantations  within 
I  colony  ;  and  that  theire  may  arise  no  difhculfie  norcoutroversie 
payment  of  this  new  allowance  of  meanes,  //  w  thuttr/ht  fill 
mil  ordered,  That  where  any  parishioners  shall  not  have  the  com- 
plete nomber  of  20  calves,  kidds  or  piggs,  then  the  tiomber  which 
bath  fallen  art  die  feast  of  Easter  slial  bo  prnysed  and  rated  be. 
rwe*/m°  the  mynisters  and  nne  or  more  of  his  parishioners,  and  the 
SOth  part  thereof  allowed  to  the  tnynister  proportion  ably  ;  but  yf  it 
fall  oat  the  number  of  calves,  kidds  or  piggs  arise  to  twenty  then 
s  owner  is  to  choose  five  out  of  the  sayd  nomber  and  the  mynister 
to  make  hi*  choyse  in  the  sixt  place,  and  if  to  thought  Jtft  that  the 
tnmeis  keep  the  sayd  calves,  kidds  or  piggs  until  the  time  they  lite 
weaDable,  that  is  to  say,  for  calves  the  owner  to  keepc  them  7  weekes, 
1  kidds  likewise  1  weeks  and  piggs  a  month.   And  the  parishioners 
I  to  give  notice  to  the  mynisters  when  they  shall  letch  tbfllre  calves, 
Udda  or  piggs   that  be  due  unto  them.     And  this  act  to  continue 
VOL.    I.  \l  \\ 
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in  fori*,  until  I  the  next  meetinge  of  the  grand  assembly,  at  which 
tyroe  theirs  may  fill  out  just  cause  of  alteration  either  by  the  od- 
Mawgt  of  tobacco  or  some  other  meanes,  for  that  formerlia 
the  ancient  allowance  of  101b  of  tobacco  and  a  bushell  of  come 
hath  beene  a  sufficient  proportion  for  theire  muyuteyrinnee  in  tbeirc 
calliiige. 

tt  w  liieii'ise  ordered.  That  the  mytiister  shall  have  these  potty 
duties  as  followeth,  viz  : 

Iinprimig.     For  Marriage 2     0 

for  Christenings    .....  0     0 

fur  Churehinge 10 

for  Buryinge     ......  1      0 

//  U  ordered,  That  uppon  the  25th  day  of  October  if  it  be 
Sunday,  and  then  the  day  followinge,  the  church-wardens  jhi 
give  notice  to  the  parishioners,  that  they  bringe  in  the  dclit1 
101b  of  tobacco  for  the  niynistors  unto  a  place  to  be  appoynt* 
within  that  plantation  by  the  sayd  church-wardens,  and  that  the 
mytiister  bee  warned  to  be  there  or  appoynt  some  other  to  receive 
the  same.  And  it  in  likewise  ordered,  That  the  dutie  of  a  buibell 
of  co rue  be  brought  in  uppou  the  19th  day  of  December  to  the 
place:  appoynted  within  that  plantation  by  the  im  nister.  And  no 
planter  or  parishioner  may  neglect  the  briniringa  of  the  tobacco, 
or  come  uppon  the  penalty  that  yf  any  make  default  they  shall 
forfeit  double  the  quantitie  of  the  tobacco  and  corns  to  be  levied 
by  distresse  by  nuthoritie  from  the  commander ;  and  likewise,  by 
distress*,  all  arrearages  of  tobaccoe  and  corn  due  to  the  iiiynistere 
shall  or  may  be  recovered  by  virtue  of  this  order  of  the  . 
Ami  yf  the  church- wardens  shall  fayle  in  the  execution  of  theire 
office  hereby  inioyned  then  the  commander  ahall  take  order  that 
it  be  levied  by  distresse  out  of  the  church-wardens  goods  and 
chattel^. 

Churches  to  ^'"  ^  '*  "^^P1^  an^  enacted  that  in  all  sock 

lie  IiulU  and  places  where  any  churches  arc  wantinge,  or  decaved, 
repaired.  jue  iuuaai|ants  shall  be  tyed  to  contribute  toward* 

the  buildings  of  a  church,  or  repayringe  any  decayed  church,  fix 
commissioners,  togeather  with  the  myuisters,  church -wardens  and 
chiefe  of  the  parish  to  appoynt  both  the  most  convenient  plan 
for  all  parts  to  assemble  togeather,  and  also  to  hire  and  procure 
any  workeman,  and  order  such  necessaries  as  are  requisite  to  be 
done  in  such  workes.     This  they  are  to   effect   before  the  fast 


nativitie  of  our   Saviour  Christ,  or  else  the  sayd  commis- 
i,  yf  they  be  deficient  in  theire  duties,  to  forfeit  £S0  in 
money,  to  he  iinployed  as  the  whole  bodie  of  the  Assembly  shall 
dispose. 

Aid  it  u  ordered  in  like  manner,  That  theire  be  a  certayne 
portion    of   ground    appoyuted    out,    and    impaled    or    IViin-n    in 
upon  the  penalty  of  twenty  Marques)  t°  be  for  the  buriall  of  the 
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Will.  It  i*  ordered,  that  all  the  counsel!  and 

^i  .  i       i    ii    i     ^i  ■  i  Attendance 

bttrgisses  of  the  assembly  shall,  in  the  mormnge,  be       Df  i|lh.  coun- 

neseot  at  devine  service,  in  the  roome  where  they       pO  "J  Divine 

Ser  V  lets. 

stft,  at  the  third  beatinge  of  the  drum,  an  Lower  after 

tippnn  the  penaltie  of  one  shillinge  to  the  benefitt  of  the 

at  James  Citty;  and  yf  any  sholl  absent  himselfe  fro  in 

assembly,  to  pay  2*.  Gd.  to  the  same  use ;  and  yf  any  shall 

neglect,  to  be.  fined  by  the  whole  bodie  of  the  assembly.    And 

act  to  continue  in  force  untill  the  assembly  shall  see  cause  to 

it". 


An  Act  was  also  passed  daring  the  same  session, 
appointing  the  22nd  of  March  to  be  observed  an- 
nually- as   a    solemn    holiday,  in   commemoration    of 
vercmce  from  the  bloody  massacre  by   Opechan- 
i  in  1621-2". 
Another  was  passed  the  nest  year,  constituting  the 
I  Jeacon.     The  words  are, 


Avpmnt- 
nunt  at 
Oeiceas. 


In  such  plaees  where  the  extent  of  the  cure  of  any 
mrnister  is  so.  large  that  he  cannot  be  present  him- 
..-  Sauoth  ruiycs  and  other  holy  days,  /(  u 
hi  Jitt.  That  they  appoyut  and  allow  mayntenauce  for  deacons 
any  hitvingc  taken  orders  can  be  found  for  the  readinge  oom- 
na  prayer  in  their  absence. 

"   Hening,  i.  155  — lb'2.     In  the  list  of  the  General  Assembly 
wl  the  above  Acts,  the  name  of  William  Claybome  occur- , 
the  first  time,  with  the  prefix  of  Captain. 

177-     The  observanco   had   been   originally   appointed, 
1629-4.     lb.  123.    For  an  account  of  the  mMMOV,  -•••.•  pp. 
878,  anlr. 
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etirniiitution  In   1639-40,   two  new    Parishes   were 

"'  t****-  formed,  Chiskiaek,  and  Lawn's  Creek. 
The  boundaries  of  the  latter  were  altered  in  1642-3) 
in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  the  inhabitants  to 
maintain  a  minister  of  their  own,  and  to  contribute 
(as  they  had  been  required  to  do)  to  the  minister  of 
James  City,  whence  they  received  no  spiritual  beueBt. 
Other  Parishes  were,  from  time  to  time,  formed,  as  it 
is  said, 

■  For  the  better  enabling  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony  to  1 
religious  worship  and  service  of  Almighty  God,  whkb  is  oft 
neglected  and  slackened  by  the  inconvenience  and  remote  vai 
of  parishes  'V 

Their  names  and  boundaries,  and  other  particu 
connected  with  them,  are  given  in  the  proceedings  < 
the  Grand  Assembly ;  and  hardly  any  session  passed 
in  which  there  was  not  the  constitution  of  a  new 
Parish,  or  the  alteration  of  an  old  one. 
___    .     .  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  en 

Evils  of  such  '  ' 

!*g  is!  at  ion  *>      meat  of  such  laws  was  but  a   part, 

the  Church.  ,  r 

that  not  the  most  important,  for  securing 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  the  blessings  of 
Christianity,  They  were  instruments  to  make  the 
Church  of  England  the  established  Church  of  her 
first  Colony  in  America ;  but  nothing  more.  And,  it' 
the  ministrations  of  that  Gospel  of  which  the  Church 
is  '  both  a  witness  and  a  keeper  30,'  were  not  found, 
at  the  same  time,  operating,  in  all  their  fulness  and 
integrity,  within  her  borders ;  if  men,  devoted,  holy, 
and  self-denying,  were  not  seen  labouring  in  the 
several  fields  of  ministerial  duty  which  the  vote*  of 
the  Assembly  marked  out  for  them ;  if  tbe  spiritusJ 


19  Hening,  208,  22&\  278.  250. 
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rulers,  from  whose  hands  they  received  their  authority 
teach,  were  not  at  hand  to  guide,  to  encourage,  to 
or,  if  need  were,  to  reprove  the  ministers ;  it  ib 
lain  that  the  framework  of  an  establishment  would 
i  Bet  up  only  to  provoke  the  indignant  clamour  of 
e  disaffected,  whilst  they  who  desired  to  he  nourished 
id  refreshed  by  its  blessed  ordinances  would  be  left 
estitute  and  discouraged.     It  was  not  the  enactment 
pains  and  penalties  that  could  evangelize  any  per- 
il of  the  earth.     It  was  not  the  calling  over  the 
congregation  of  worshippers  by  a  muster-roll,  to  be 
summoned  by  beat  of  drum,  and  to  be  kept  together 
fines,  that  could  make  a  plantation  fragrant  "  as 
le  smell  of  a  field  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed" 
Gen.  ixvii.  27).     Tbe  allowance  of  tobacco  and  of 
i,  and  the  tithe   of   calves,  and   kids,  and   pigs, 
old  be  regarded  only  as  bo  many  tokens  of  injustice 
id  oppression,  if,  whilst  they  were    set   forth  and 
ted  with  such  nice  precision,  the  same  care  were 
not  exercised    to  ensure   the   faithful   and   constant 
:haxge  of  duties,  in  consideration  of  which  alone 

offerings  were  demanded. 

Upon  looking  then  to  the  steps,  taken 

y  the  government  to  ensure  the  perfnrm- 

of  such  duties,  it  will  be  found  that 

he    only  controul    brought    to   bear,  upon   ordained 

ministers  in  the  Colony  was  that  of  the  secular  power. 

Fhe  following  Act,  for  instance,  March  1 64-2-3,  having 

irovided  that  all  former  orders  and  constitutions  con- 

I  hurch  government  should    remain   in    full 

enjoins, 


Ahwncr  nf 
a]   .j»i ritual 

cCMitroiil. 


bora  he  a  yearly  meeting  of  the  ministers 
tliuri-liwnrtliris  Wfbrv  t.h«  cumiiunder  and  eom'rs 
county  court  in  nature  of  a  visitatiou  ac- 


visitiiton  of 
miniittn. 
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Their  ap- 

pofntuH'iit 
and  removal 


cording  to  the  orders  and  constitutions  of  the  Church  of  England 
which  is  there  usually  held  every  yeare  after  Christmas. 

It  provides  also  for  the  appointment  and  removal  < 
ministers  in  the  following  terms : 

That  the  vestrie  of  evrie  parish  with  the  allowance 
of  the  commander  and  couTrs  of  the  coutu 
and  resulting  within  the  said  pariah,  or  the  vestrie 
atone  in  ca;e  of  their  non  residence,  shall  from  henceforward  hsw 
power  to  elect  and  make  cboyce  of  their  ministers.  And  he  ol  tfalj 
so  elected  by  the  commander  and  eom'rs,  or  by  the  veatrie,  in  rasa 
of  non  residence  as  aforesaid,  to  be  recommended  and  presented  to 
the  said  commander  and  comVs,  or  vestric  alone,  to  the  Governor 
and  so  by  him  admitted,  Provided  that  it  shall  be  lawful!  for  tin; 
Govr  for  the  time  being  to  admit  and  elect  such  a  minister  as  be 
shall  allow  of  in  James-Citty  parish.  And  in  any  parish  wham  the 
Governour  ar>d  his  successors  shall  have  a  plantation,  provided  he 
or  they  enjoy  not  that  privilege  but  in  one  parish  where  he  or  they 
have  sur-h  a  plantation,  And  vpnn  the  neglect  or  misbecoiaeing 
behaviour  of  the  ministers  or  any  of  them,  compFt  thereof 
made  by  the  vestrie,  The  Governour  and  Council  are  raquort 
to  proceed  against  such  minister  or  ministers  by  suspension  or 
punishment  as  they  shall  think  fitt  and  the  offence  require, 
moveall  of  such  ministers  to  be  left  to  the  Grand  Assembly". 

Hardshipa  Such  enactments  might  not  unreason- 

po'eii  'upon       a^lv  Qave  uefm  looked  for  under  the  cw- 
ihe  clergy         cumstauces    in    which     the     Parishes 
Virginia  were  constituted.     But,  it  is  obvious, 
they  contained  the  elements  of  much  evil.     Iude 
no  process  could  havo  been   devised  more  likely 
involve  the  Church  in  difficulty,  or  to   cast  repro 
upon  the  doctrines  of  which  she  was  the  de 
than  to  entrust  the  election  of  the  ministers  i  if  su 
Parishes  to  the.  will  of  each  Vestry.     The  single 
ccption  made  in  favour  of  the  chief  Parish  of  Jau 
City,  whore  the  appointment  of  the  minister  was  vest 

11  Hetiing,  i.  240. 
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in  the  Governor  for  the  time  being,  was  only  calcu- 
lated to  aggravate  the  evil.  And,  if  these  were  the 
serious  errors,  committed  at  the  outset  of  our  Colo- 
nial legislation,  with  respect  to  the  appointment  of 
ministers ;  what  shall  be  said  of  those  contained  in 
the  enactments  for  the  removal  of  negligent,  unworthy, 
ministers  ?  It  was  only  requisite  that  a  complaint 
be  made  against  any  minister  by  a  Vestry,  and  the 
Governor  and  Council  were  forthwith  empowered  to 
proceed  against  him,  by  suspension,  or  such  other 
punishment  as  they  might  think  fit ;  and  the  Grand 
Assembly  had  the  power  of  removing  him  altogether. 
For  the  regulation  of  many  matters  relating  to  the 
Clergy,  such  controul  was,  no  doubt,  valid  and 
sufficient ;  and  the  exercise  of  it,  in  all  others  which 
concerned  them  only  as  citizens,  would  have  been 
unobjectionable.  But  its  injustice,  when  regarded  as 
the  only  method  of  directing  the  Clergy  in  every  de- 
partment of  their  duties,  was  eitrenie.  For  the 
Vestry  might  complain  of  doctrines  which  were  Scrip- 
tural, or  of  practices  which  were  Apostolic;  the 
Governor  and  Council,  as  ignorant  it  might  be  as  the 
Vestry,  would  pass  sentence  of  suspension;  and  the 
Grand  Assembly,  superior  onlj  in  power,  not  in  know- 
ledge, to  either  t  hu  I  'ouneil  or  the  Vestry,  would,  by 
their  final  seuletice,  ratify  all  that  had  been  done. 
At  no  stage  of  the  process  was  any  security  given  to 
the  minister,  that  the  merits  of  the  complaint  lodged 
■gainst  him  should  be  determined  before  a  competent 
tribunal,  lie  was  liable,  for  alleged  spiritual  offences, 
to  be  tried  by  Judges  purely  secular.  Thus,  truth 
is  exposed  at  every  turn  to  outra^r.  ami  the  means 
of  vindicating  it  were  withheld.  A  minister  of  the 
Church  in  Virginia  was  hereby  placed  in  a  position, 
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not  only  essentially  inferior  to  that  retained  by  hi 
brethren  in  England,  hut  inferior  even  to  that  winch 
any  Non-conforming  minister  would  have  claimed  aa 
his  own  undoubted  right.  For,  whatsoever  may  hsro 
been  the  severity  practised  against  Non-conformists 
the  rulers  with  whose  ordinances  they  refused  to  era 
form,  in  that  day  and  country,  they  had  at  least  the 
consolation  of  knowing,  that,  in  matters  between 
themselves  and  others  whose  opinions  coincided  with 
their  own,  any  complaint,  preferred  against  them  for 
erroneous  teaching  or  practice  in  respect  of  iw1 
opinions,  would  he  examined  and  decided  upon  or 
by  such  persons  as  were  recognised  by  tbemaelYH 
competent  to  discharge  that  office.  To  the  Clergy  of 
Virginia,  this  right  was  denied.  They  looked  in  vain 
for  the  presence  of  any  one  who,  bearing  the  same 
commission  and  joined  in  office  with  themselves,  hud 
authority  to  direct  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  high 
trust.  The  Bishop,  from  whom  they  received  ai 
thority  to  'preach  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  minis: 
the  holy  Sacraments  in  the  congregation,'  whereun' 
they  should  '  be  lawfully  appointed ",'  was  not  at 
hand  to  defend  them  from  wrong,  or  lend  them  on  to 
right.  Nor  was  any  ecclesiastical  officer,  delegated 
by  the  Bishop  to  exercise  authority  in  his  name, 
found  iu  the  province,  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
reign.  The  sole  power,  which  governed  the  CI 
was  that  of  the  Grand  Assembly,  the  agents  whom 
they  appointed,  and  the  Vestries  of  their  i  ■  - 
Parishes.  The  gross  injustice  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment, and  the  grievouB  ills  consequent  upon  it,  will  be 
seen  hereafter. 

'*  See  the  Form  anil  Manner  of  Ordering  uf  Priests  in  the  Prater 
Book. 
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The  question  here  forces  itself  upon  Lmidchaiae- 
attention,  To  whom  is  this  state  of  £'£,",* 
Jringa  to  be  ascribed?  The  Proclamation  «**•«"•■ 
Charles  at  his  accession  had  declared  the  govern- 
ent  of  Virginia  to  be  dependent  immediately  upon 
imself;  and,  during  the  greateT  part  of  the  seven- 
u  years  which  had  elapsed,  between  the  date  of 
,t  Proclamation  and  the  time  at  which  the  pro- 
dings  of  the  Grand  Assembly  last  mentioned  took 
imuiiscIs  of  the  King's  government,  at  home 
,d  abroad,  were  not  only  directed  by  Laud,  but 
directed  at  his  will  and  pleasure  without  the  interven- 
tion of  Parliament.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  not  to 
admit  that  the  blame  of  exposing  the  Church  in  Vir- 
ginia to  evils  such  as  these,  rests  mainly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, upon  that  Prelate.  He  could  entertain,  aa  we 
have  seen,  the  project  of  sending  out  a  Bishop  to  New 
Bbglaml  to  kiv[i  down  tho  L'uri tans  who  Booked 
thither,  and  of  backing  'him  with  forces  to  compel,  if 
he  were  not  otherwise  able  to  persuade  obedience  " ; 
hut  to  supply  the  Churchmen  of  Virginia  with  that 
help  to  which  their  zeal,  and  love,  and  patience  so 
eminently  entitled  them,  and  the  want  of  which  was 
nothing  less  than  to  defraud  both  ministers  and 
people  in  that  land  of  their  spiritual  birthright,  seems 
not  once  to  have  entered  into  his  thoughts. 

yThe  only  plea  for  such  neglect  is  tho  disturbed 
to  of'  affairs  at  home,  which  prevented  our  rulers 
m  attending  to  the  condition  of  the  Church  in 
Virginia.  But.  even  this  plea  is  removed,  upon  finding 
a  Commission  issued  by  the  King,  in  1632,  to  the 
Earl  of  Dorset  and  others,  appointing  them  a  Council 


*  8w  pp.  401—403,  ante. 
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nmttvd  T.i 
L«r<l  Balti- 
more, iUt, 


of  superintendence  of  Virginia,  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  its  laws,  commerce,  and  government,  and  to  report 
thereon  to  hi  m  **.  No  traces  can  be  discovered  of  any 
attempt  made  by  these  Commissioners  to  remedy  the 
evils  in  question. 
Mwyimfl  But   these   were   not    the    only   evils. 

Another    measure    followed,    most    dan. 

gerous  and  discouraging  to  our  Cli 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  American  Coloni 
And  this  was  the  manner  in  which  the  new  province 
of  Maryland  was  constituted.  In  New  England,  the 
only  design  with  which  the  mission  of  a  Bishop  to 
her  shores  had  been  ever  contemplated,  was  one 
which,  had  it  been  realised,  would  have  cast  tl 
heaviest  reproach  upon  his  office,  and  awakened  fiei 
resistance  against  any  exercise  of  its  power.  In  Vir- 
ginia, where  the  services  of  the  Episcopal  office  were 
required,  and  would  have  been  gratefully  received,  its 
institution  was  never  thought  of.  But,  now,  Charles 
and  his  counsellors  erected  a  third  Colony,  in  which 
they  deprived  themselves  of  the  power  of  treating 
either  the  Puritan  with  rigour,  or  the  Churchman 
with  indifference,  by  consigning  the  property  and 
government  of  the  whole  of  the  newly  defined  ter- 
ritory, with  the  amplest  powers  and  prerogatives, 
into  the  hands  of  a  Koinan  Catholic,  Lord  Balti- 
more. 


aan- 
urch 
nies. 
'ace 

the 
to 

ine 


31  Burk's  History  of  Virginia,  ii.  35.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  in 
this  Commission,  occur  the  names  of  Nicholas  and  John  Ferrar;  a 
circumstance  which  .shows  the  great  interest  still  felt  by  that 
in  the  affairs  of  Virginia.  Another  instance  to  the  same  effect  will 
be  fount!  hereafter,  when  we  review  the  first  settlement  of  Carolina. 
The  name  also  of  Capt.  W.  Farrar  appears  as  representative  < 
Henrico,  as  late  aa  the  ^ear  IG67-     Burk,  ii.  1 40. 
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We  have  already  alluded  to  the  high  character  and 
erprising  spirit  of  this  nobleman ;  and  his  failure 
gain  a  settlement  in  Virginia,  by  refusing  to  take 
the  oath  of  supremacy  aud  allegiance.  Connecting 
these  facts  with  the  favour  which,  in  spite  of  stringent 
laws  and  solemn  promises,  Charles  was  accused  of 
manifesting  towards  Roman  Catholics,  we  cannot  fait 
-,  in  the  successful  suit  now  addressed  to  him  by 
Baltimore,  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  unjust  policy 
which  provoked  such  complaints  ".  An  English  noble- 
man sets  foot  upon  a  Colony  in  which  his  countrymen 
are  already  settled ;  surveys  the  vastness  aud  fertility 
of  its  territory ;  desires  to  obtain  a  portion  of  it  for 
If;  finds  tliat  he  is  prohibited  alike  by  the  laws 
of  the  province  and  of  his  native  country,  from  ob- 
taining his  object,  unless  he  take  a  certain  oath ; 
and.  refusing  to  take  it",  returns  home  and  secures, 
ttmragb  hia  influence  with  the  Court  and  personal 
friendship  with  the  King,  property  and  privileges, 
within  the  borders  of  the  desired  land,  fur  greater 
than    any    ever    yet    conferred    upon    any    British 

Their  variety    and   magnitude  will    be      Trrmi  at  ltt 
beet  seen   by   reference  to  the  terms  of     e***"' 

liarter  itself,  which  was  finally  granted  June  20, 
1632,  not  to  the  first  Lord  Baltimore,  who  applied 

"  See  pp.  385  -  387,  ante. 

n  Grahame,  in  his  History  of  the  United  States,  ii.  4,  quotes, 
in  an  extract  from  Leland's  History  of  Ireland,  a  Dull  of  Pope 
Urban  VIII.,  in  which  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  were  charged 
'rather  to  lose  their  lives  than  take  that  wicked  lad  pet 
oath  of  •upremacy,  whereby  the  sceptre  of  the  Catholic  Church 
»i>  wrested  from  the  hand  of  the  vicar  of  God  Almighty.'  lie 
ju.llv  thinks  that  Baltimore,  an  Irish  Peer,  was  thereby  restrained 
from  taking  the  oath. 
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for  it;— for  he  had  died  early  in  that  year; — but  to 
Ilia  son  and  heir,  Cawilius  Calvert.  It  sets  out  with 
stating  that  he,  Cajeilius,  walking  in  bis  father's  steps, 
was  kindled  '  with  the  laudable  and  pious  desire  of 
extending  alike  the  Christian  religion  uml  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  King's  Empire;' — a  statement,  which  it 
is  impossible  to  reconcile  with  the  only  sense  in  which 
it  could  properly  be  understood  by  the  King  and 
nation  at  that  time;  since  the  father  had  resigned 
his  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  a  few  years  before, 
on  the  alleged  ground  that  the  communion  with  tin' 
Church  of  Koine,  into  which  he  had  entered,  no  longer 
permitted  him  to  discharge  its  duties.  The  Charter 
then  describes  accurately  the  geographical  boundaries 
of  the  proposed  Colony,  to  be  called  Maryland  "  ;  and 
grants  the  whole  of  the  extensive  territory  comprised 
within  them,  together  with  all  islands  ten  f 
distant  from  it  eastward,  and  the  harbours,  rivers, 
and  straits  belonging  to  them,  to  Ciecilius,  Lo 
Baltimore,  his  heirs,  and  assigns,  to  hold  of  the  Ki 
and  his  successors,  upon  condition  of  'yielding  two 
Indian  arrows  of  those  parts  to  be  delivered  at  the 
Castle  of  Windsor,  every  year  on  Tuesday  iu  Easter 
week,'  and  also  the  fifth  part  of  all  gold  and  silver 
ore,  which  should  happen,  from  time  to  time,  to  he 
found  within  the   province.     With    respect    to 


;W0 
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"  In  honour  of  the  Queen  of  Charles  I.  Although  htr  name 
was  Henrietta  Maria,  she  is  often  designated  by  the  writer;, 
day  only  by  that  of  Mary.  Thus  Laud  writes  in  his  Diary  (p.  B), 
'An.  1623,  June  12,  Queene  Mary  crossing  the  seas,  landed  apew 
our  shores  about  seven  a  clock  in  the  evening.'  Similar  instances 
are  to  be  found  in  Fuller's  Church  History.  The  Biographic  Uni- 
Verselle  (Art.  Calvert)  states  erroneously  that  the  name  of  Mary- 
land was  given  in  honour  of  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  I, 
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privileges  to  be  enjoyed  by  Baltimore,  the  Charter 
provides  that  he  should  have 

'  The  Patronages  and  Advowsons  of  all  Churches  which  (with  the 
increasing  worship  and  religion  of  Christ)  within  the  said  region, 
Mauds,  and  limits  aforesaid,  hereafter  shall  happen  to  be  built, 
together  wilh  licence  and  faculty  of  erecting  and  founding  Churches, 
C'liupel-,  and  places  of  worship,  in  convenient  and  suitable  places 
witlmi  tlir  premisses,  and  of  causing  the  same  to  be  dedicated  and 
consecrated  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  taws  Qfaur  Kingdom  qf 
Entjtand,  with  all  and  singular  such,  and  as  ample  rights,  liberties, 
immunities,  and  royal  rights,  and  temporal  franchises  whatsoever, 
as  well  by  sea  as  by  land  within  the  region,  islands,  and  limits 
aforesaid,  to  be  had,  exercised,  used,  and  enjoyed,  as  arty  Bishop  of 
Durham,  within  the  Eishopriek  or  County  Palatine  of  Durham,  in 
our  Kingdom  of  England,  ever  heretofore  hath  had,  held,  used,  or 
enjoyed,  or  of  right  could,  or  ought  to  have,  hold,  use,  or  enjoy.* 

Full  and  absolute  power  was  also  given  to  Balti- 
more, to  ordain  laws,  and  to  appoint  Judges  arid 
officers  of  every  kind,  '  so  nevertheless  that  the  laws 
aforesaid  be  consonant  to  reason,  and  be  not  repug- 
nant or  contrary,  but  (so  far  as  conveniently  may  be) 
agreeable  to  the  Laws,  Statutes,  customs  and  rights 
of  this  our  Kingdom  of  England.'  Licence  was 
granted  to  all  English  subjects  to  transport  them- 
selves to  the  new  Colony,  who  wished  to  do  so ;  and 
to  the  Proprietary,  not  only  was  the  privilege  secured 
of  imposing  subsidies  upon  their  inhabitants  with 
their  consent ;  but  the  King  further  covenanted  that 
neither  he  nor  hiB  suceeBBorB  should  levy  any  taxes 
upon  the  Colonists,  or  upon  any  goods  belonging  to 
them  within  the  Province.  And,  in  conclusion,  the 
Charter  provided,  that,  if  doubt  should  arise  as  to 
the  true  meaning  of  any  word,  or  clause,  or  sentence 
contained  therein,  that  interpretation  should  hold 
good  which  should  bo  judged  most  favourable  to  Bol- 
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timore  and  hiB  heira  ; — subject  only  to  one  condition, 
namely,  that  it  should  not  be  such  as  might  pre- 
judice the  true  Christian  Religion  or  allegiance  to  the 
Crown  ■*. 

Greater  privileges  than  these  could  not  have  been 
granted  by  any  monarch  to  any  subject.  With 
respect  to  those  of  a  secular  character,  I 
make  no  other  remark  than  that  they 
transferred  to  English  Colonists  a  power  which  the 
King  of  England  himself  did  not  possess;  and  coald 
not  therefore  be  lawfully  delegated  by  him  to  10} 
other.  The  matters  ecclesiastical,  provided  fur  in  the 
same  Charter,  call  for  further  observation.  They  are 
characterised  by  a  disingenuousness,  which  reflects 
not  less  reproach  upon  the  King  and  his  counsellors 
who  granted,  thau  upon  the  nobleman  who  received, 
such  ample  prerogatives.  The  clauses  which  enume- 
rate them  contain  not  a  word,  from  first  to  last,  to 
indicate  that  the  favoured  Proprietor  of  Maryland 
was  not  a  faithful  member  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  extension  and  support  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
insisted  upon  so  strongly  therein,  could  naturally  be 
understood  as  referring  to  no  other  exhibition  of 
Christianity  than  that  which  the  Church  of  Engla 
professed  and  taught  in  all  her  formularies,  and  wl 
was  presented  freely  to  all  her  people  in  her  Au- 
thorised Version  of  the  Bible.  In  confirmation  of 
this  belief,  and  with  the  expressed  purpose  of  aetii 
openly  in  accordance  with  it,  the  Proprietor  of  Ma 
land  was  to  be  invested  witli  the  Patronages  and 
AdvowBons  of  all  Churches  which  might  '  hereafter 
happen  to  be  built'  in  any  quarter  of  it;  was  to  har 
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the  '  licence  or  faculty  of  erecting  and  founding 
Churches,  Chapels,  and  places  of  worship,  in  con- 
venient and  suitable  places;'  and  to  cause 'the  same 
to  be  dedicated  and  consecrated  according  to  the  eccle- 
tieutical  laws  of  the  Kingdom  of  England?  Ho  was 
further  to  be  invested  '  with  all  and  singular  such, 
and  as  ample  rights,  liberties,  immunities,  and  royal 
lights,  and  temporal  franchises  whatsoever,  as  well  by 
sea  as  by  land,'  throughout  the  entire  province,  '  to 
be  had,  exercised,  used,  and  enjoyed,  as  any  Bishop  of 
Durham,  in  the  Kingdom  of  England,  ever  hereto- 
fore hath  had,  held,  used,  or  enjoyed,  or  of  right  could 
or  ought  to  have,  hold,  use,  or  enjoy  'V  Is  it  not 
clear  that  every  one  of  these  privileges  was  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  Baltimore  was  a  faithful 
member  of  the  Church  of  England?  Tet  he  had 
openly  forsaken  her,  and  entered  into  communion 
with  that  of  Rome,  whose  fierce,  presumptuous 
anathema  so  lately  denounced  against  English  rulers 
had  never  been  with  drawn.  He  had  been  led  to  this 
act  by  no  blind  impulse.  In  the  fulness  of  matured 
manhood  and  enlarged  experience,  be  bad  resigned 
the  dignities  and  emoluments  of  office;  had  retired 
from  his  native  country ;  had  sought  a  settlement  in 
Virginia;  and,  iu  that  province,  had  been  so  zealous, 
to  preserve  intact  the  spiritual  authority  to  which  he 
was  newly  rendered  subject,  as  to  refuse  to  take  the 
oath  of  supremacy  and  allegiance  to  his  King  ".     This 

•»  Bancroft,  iti  his  description  of  this  Charter,  i.  243,  say*  lliul 

I  ianity  was  mado  by  it  the  law  of  the  land,  but  no  preference 

ma  given  to  any  sect ;  and  equality  in  religious  rights,  not  less  than 

in  civil  freedom,  was  assured  :'— a  description  directly  at  variance 

with  the  above  clauses. 

*•  A  remarkable  passage  occurs  in  a  letter  of  Baltimore  to  his 
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was  the  man  to  whom  Charles,  in  the  plenitude  of  bis 
power,  forgetful  of  all  the  laws  which  Parliunieut  bad 
thought  fit  to  pass  against  Popish  Recusants,  mid  of 
his  own  solemn  and  repeated  promises  to  obserte 
them,  granted  with  loftiest  powers  so  large  and  fair 
a  portion  of  the  Virginian  territory.  It  caunofc  be 
said  that  the  favour  shown  to  Baltimore  was  merely 
the  token  of  a.  kindly  spirit  seeking  to  mitigate  tbe 
severity  of  penal  laws;  for  never  were  those  laws, 
whenever  they  bore  upon  those  who  were  not  Roman 
Catholics,  executed  with  more  shameful  rigour  than 
at  the  time  of  giving  this  Charter.  Neither  is  it  any 
justification,  of  this  act  to  say  that  Baltimore  waa  a 
man  of  unblemished  reputation,  upright,  humane,  and 


friend  Strafford,  Aug.  12,  1030,  after  his  return  to  England  from 
Virginia,  in  which    he  tries  to  show,  inconclusively,  as  I  ihink, 
the  proofs  of  affection   entertained  by   Roman  Catholics  for  The 
family  of  the  English  King.    He  describes  the  demonstration  of  joy 
in  the  Court  of  Spain  at  hearing  that  Queen  Henrietta  Marin  had 
given  birth  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  says :  *  The  King,  Queen, 
and  all  the  Court  in  bravery,  not  so  much  as  the  young  infant  of  so 
many  months  old  hut  had  his  feather  in  his  cap  ;  all  tbe  Tuwn  fail 
of  masks  and  musick.     And  not  only  the  Temporal  State  1 H 
Spiritual  express  their  gladness  :  The  Heads  of  the  Clergy  anil  all 
the  Religious  Houses  in  the  City  came  to  the  AmliuamdaK  i 
name  of  their  Bodies  to  congratulate  with   hitn  the  birth 
Prince,  and  solemn  Masses  and  Prayers  were  said  for  his  health  auil 
prosperity  every  where.     Thus  your  Lordship  sees  that  we  Papist* 
want   not   charity  towards   you  Protestants,  whatsoever  the  less 
understanding  part  of  the  world  think  of  us.'     Strafford's  Letter*, 
4c.  i.  53.     Whatsoever  may  have  been  tbe  sincerity 
who  lays  stress  upon   such  testimony,  bo  puts  altogether  out  of 
sight  the  fact  that  Queen  Henrietta  was  of  the  same  contn 
with  those  who  exhibited  all  this  joy ;  and  that  theret"  ire  \  • 
he  regarded  not  so  much  as  a  token  of  the  charity  of  Papists  towanJs 
Protestants,  as  of  exultation  in  the  prospect  that  a  Papist  Print* 
might  once  more  be  seated  upon  the  throne  of  England. 
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just.  I  admit  this  most  unreservedly;  nay  more,  I 
admit  that  his  successors  inherited  his  virtues  as  well 
as  his  name ;  and  that  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of 
the  first  Popish  Lords  of  Maryland  will  be  found  to 
put  to  shame  and  rebuke  the  words  and  acts  of  many 
who  then  clamoured  the  most  loudly  against  Popery. 
Still,  this  their  equitable  government  could  not  have 
been  foreseen ;  or,  if  any  had  calculated  upon  it  as 
probable,  a  lawful  end  was  only  to  be  obtained  by 
lawful  means.  Nothing  can  excuse  the  gross  in- 
justice of  issuing  a  Charter,  the  provisions  of  which 
could  neither  be,  nor  were  ever  intended  to  be,  exe- 
cuted according  to  their  plain  and  obvious  meaning. 

It  is  remarkable  that  every  writer  of  American 
History,  save  one,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  should 
have  passed  over  in  silence  this  disgraceful  charac- 
teristic of  the  Maryland  Charter.  They  have  neither 
regarded  the  contradiction  which  it  gave  to  the  laws 
existing  at  that  time  in  England ;  nor  the  difficulties 
•which  it  was  too  sure  to  cast  in  the  way  of  our  own 
Church,  when  she  came  to  extend  her  ministrations  to 
the  same  province.  Even  Dr.  Hawks,  although  he 
cites"  the  passage  which  I  have  quoted  respecting 
the  licence  of  erecting  and  founding  Churches  ac- 
cording to  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  England,  makes 
no  comment  upon  the  obvious  inconsistency  of  en- 

51  Hawks's  Ecclesiastical  Contributions,  &c.  (Maryland),  ii.  22. 
It  can  hardly  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  Mr.  Roebuck,  in  his  work 
upon  the  Colonies  of  England,  should  have  committed  the  same 
oversight ;  for  Bancroft  has  been  his  only  guide,  in  that  part  of  his 
work  which  notices  the  colonization  of  Maryland ;  and  Bancroft, 
like  other  writers,  has  failed  to  remark  the  manner  in  which  the 
terms  of  the  Maryland  Charter  compromised  the  character  of  the 
King  who  granted,  and  of  the  nobleman  who  accepted  it. 
TOl.  I.  \*\ 
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trusting  Bach  a  privilege  to  the  hands  of  n  Roma 
Catholic  Proprietor.     The  except  ion  to  which  1 
is  that  of  Mr.  Murray,  an  able  writer  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Cabinet  Library,  who  expressly  declares  it  as 
his  belief  that   it  was  framed    for   the    purpose 
blinding  the  public  mind", 
__     ,  It  was  the  intention  of  the  second  Lord 

The  tkpar- 

tan  si  the       Baltimore,  to  have  superintended  in  per- 
sou   the   plantation   of   Maryland.      Bat 
he  abandoned  this  design;  and,  towards  the  ck< 
the   year   1(333,    sent   out    his    brother    Leonard  as 
Governor.     And  here   a   statement   has   been  made 
which  takes  away  the  only  ground  upon  which  ** 
might  have  cherished  the  belief,  that  the  issuing  of 
the   Charter  was  an  act  of  personal  favour  on  the 
King's  part,  done   without   due   consideration;  and 
that  his  counsellors, — especially  Laud,  at  that  time 
the  chief  among  them, — were  not  fully  cognizant  of 
all  that  it  involved.     Not  that  thiB  would  have  been 
a   sufficient    defence;    although    it    might    have  been 
deemed  some  extenuation  of  the  act.     It  would  biwe 
been  better,  if  we  could  have  so  regarded  it,  that  tin 
monarch,  from  his  excessive  partiality  for  a  nobleman 
of  high   merit,  should   have   conferred   upon    bin  z 
favbur  not  lawful  to  grant;  and  that  bis  mini 
from    the    increasing    difficulties    of    their    position, 
should   not   have   had   sufficient    time   to    havi 
mined   the  trnnsurtion    as   they   ought,   than   that  8 
should   have  been  carried  on,  deliberately   ami 
lutely,  by  the  weight  of  Court  influence,  in  spite  of 
the  remonstrances  of  the  people.      A   mi 
ried  into  effect  by  such  means  throws  of  course 

"  Edinlj.  Cab,  Lib,  (United  States),  i.  145. 
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hole  burden  of  its  responsibility  upon  all  who  at 
lhat  period  swayed  the  counsels  of  the  King.  And, 
lit  this  was  the  character  of  the  proceedings  con- 
ected  with  the  plantation  of  Maryland,  there  can  be 
duubt.  The  interval  of  nearly  eighteen  months 
hieh  elupsed  between  the  signing  of  the  Charter 
d  the  departure  of  Calvert's  followers,  was  caused 
ly.  as  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Strafford,  by  the  oppo- 
on  which  the  Charter  had  excited1".  lie  speaks 
erein  of  being  troubled  in  luany  ways  by  those  who 
.voured  to  overthrow  his  business  at  the  Council 
In  some  instances,  their  opposition  had  arisen 
the  representations,  made  through  the  Attorney - 
ieneral  before  the  Star-Chamber,  of  evils  which  he 
as  about  to  perpetrate ;  Baying,  that  he  intended  to 
arry  over  nuns  into  Spain,  and  soldiers  to  serve  the 
ung;  that  his  ships  had  left  Gravcsend  without  due 
tbority  from  tlio  Custom  House ;  and  that  bis  peo- 
iad  abused  the  King's  officers,  and  refused  to 
6  the  oath  of  allegiance.  It  was  not  difficult  for 
Calvert  to  prove  the  falseness  of  such  reports;  and 
is  ships,  which  had  been  detained  at  first  in  conse- 
nt them,  were  set  at  liberty.  But  the  mere 
■t  thai  such  proceedings  took  plaee  proveB  that 
blic  attention  was  drawn  to  the  matter  ;  and  Calvert 
illy  acknowledges,  in  the  above  letter,  that,  by 
,  of  tome  of  hit  /*<•>  •!■<// ip's  good  Jrinndit  and  his 
i,  he  had  overcome  these  difficulties,  and  sent  a 
jjt'l'ul  Colony  into  Maryland.  It  was  clearly  there- 
ore  an  net  for  which  Charles's  chief  counsellors  must 
in-Ill  responsible. 

ther  gentlemen  were  appointed      Fruceedinp 


"  StraiTiml'a  Letters,  &c.  i.  178. 
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afXemud       j0   act   as   commissioners   with   Leonard 

;   ..in] 

Calvert ;    and  a  band  of  adventurers  ac- 
Marjian.i  compauied  tbem,  amounting  lu  all  to  two 

hundred  persona  •*  in  two  vessels ;  the  one  of  300 
tons,  called  the  Ark,  and  the  other  the  Dove,  a  pin- 
Dace  of  50  tons.  Most  historians  relate  that  thu 
party  consisted  of  Eoman  Catholics:  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  they  were ;  but  neither  Calvert's  letter  nor 
the  two  narratives  of  the  enterprise,  alleged  to  have 
been  drawn  up  by  eye-witnesses,  say  oue  word  about 
it".  They  stopped  for  some  days,  in  their  voyage 
outwards,  at  Barbados  and  St.  Kitt's ;  and  reached 
Point  Comfort  in  Virginia,  February  24,  16384 
Here  they  were  received  with  apparent  courtesy  by 
the  authorities  of  the  province;  although  their  arrival 
and  the  prospect  of  a  new  settlement  in  the  adjoining 
region  could  scarcely  be  welcome  to  the  Colonists  of 
Virginia.  The  latter  knew  that  the  whole  territory 
had  untie  been  assigned  to  them  as  their  own  inherit- 
ance; and  therefore  could  ill  brook  the  thoughts  of 
losing  for  ever  so  fair  and  large  a  portion  as  that 
which}  by  the  fiat  of  CharleB,  was  now  made  over 

31  In  Calvert's  letter  above  referred  to,  be  gives  then  nam) 
differently,  paying  that  two  of  Lis  brothers  line]  '  gone  with  \  I 
twenty  other  gentlemen  of  very  good  fashion,  and  three  huudpvJ 
labouring  men  well  provided  in  all  tilings,'  The  Biugraphie  I  ui- 
verselle  (Art.  Calvert)  states  thnt  two  hundred  Catholic  families 
went  our  upon  that  occasion  ;  a  statement  for  which  no  authority 
whatever  is  to  lie  found  in  any  of  the  original  documents, 

51  The  first  of  these  narratives  is  entitled  *  Kehition  of  the  sue* 
cessefull  beginnings  of  the  Lord  BuUemore'i  Plantation  in  Mary- 
land,' signed  by  Captain  Wintour  and  others,  '  Adventurers  in  the 
expedition,'  and  published  in  IBM.  The  second  was  published  in 
the  following  year,  and  entitled  '  Relation  of  Maryland.'  It 
else  than  a  meagre  abridgment  of  tho  first  narrative. 
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Itimore  and  his  people.  In  Clayborae,  especially, 
the  dread  of  losing  the  plantations  made  by  him  in 
Kent  Island,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehamiah, 
incited  a  desire  to  throw  every  impediment  in  the  way 
of  the  now  adventurers:  and  he  sought,  but  in  vain, 
deter  them  from  going  further,  by  stories  of  the 
hostile  intentions  of  the  Indians.  Calvert  and  his 
ty,  undismayed  by  the  prospect  of  such  dangers, 
et  forward  early  in  March  for  Chesapeak  Buy,  and 
several  leagues  up  the  Potomac,  giving  nanus 
le  different  places  along  which  they  passed.  They 
advanced  cautiously,  as  the  Indians  were  on  the  look- 
out in  large  numbers ;  and  Clayborne's  alarming  in- 
formation seemed  likely  to  be  verified. 

■  Wee  found,*  say  the  adventurers,  '  nil  the  countrcy  in  amies. 
The  King  of  the  Pascbnttowayes  had  draweti  together  150O  bow  ■ 
men,  which  we  ourselves  saw ;  the  woods  were  tired  in  manner  of 
beacons  the  night  after ;  ami  for  tlmt  our  Vessell  was  the  greatest 
that  cuer  those  Indians  saw,  the  scoutes  reported  wee  came  in  a 
Canow  as  bigge  as  an  Hand,  and  had  as  many  men  as  there  bee 
trees  in  the  woods/ 

The  manner  in  which  they  took  formal  possession 
of  an  Island,  which  they  called  St.  Clement's,  is  thus 
described : 

Here  wee  went  to  a  place,  where  a  huge  tree  was  made  into  a 
;  and  taking  it  on  our  shoulders,  wee  carried  it  to  the  place 
ted  for  it.  The  Gouernour  and  Commissioners  putting  their 
rir-i  »ntoit;  then  the  rest  nf  the  etiiefest  adventurers.  At 
place  prepared ,  wee  nil  kneel'-'!  rlnwrie,  run!  -mid  nrtaine  Prayers ; 
taking  [m-M'—idti  .>!'  this  cnuntrey  for  our  Sauiour ;  and  for  our 
Suueraigue  Lord  the  King  of  England  JV 

The  caution  and  sagacity  of  Calvert,  and  the  kiud- 
neaa  of  his  people,  prevented  any  collision  with  the 


"  Relation  of  the  successful  beginnings,  &e.  p.  2. 
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nativeB  ;  and,  in  a  fow  days,  the  Indian  King  was  seen 
sitting  Fearlessly  among  the  English  strangers.  Soon 
afterwards,  they  proceeded  up  a  river,  called  by  Hn  in 
St.  George's,  but  known  at  this  time  by  the  name  of 
St.  Mary's,  which  falls  into  the  Potomac,  upon  tin 
north  side,  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  its  mouth ; 
and,  having  landed  at  Yoacomoeo, — so  called 
Indians  of  that  name  who  inhabited  it,  and  by  whom 
they  were  kindly  received, — they  marked  oui  a 
of  grouu  d  for  St.  Mary's  Town,  which  they  designed 
to  build  upon  it. 

'  To  avoid,'  said  they,  '  all  just  occasion  of  offence,  and  collour  of 
wrong,  woo  bought  of  the  king  for  hatchetts,  axes,  howes,  and 
clothes,  a  qnantitie  of  some  thirty  miles  which  we  call  Augusta 
Carolina;  and  that  which  made  them  the  more  willing  bo 
was  the  warres  they  had  with  the  Sasqneiabanoughs,  a  mighty 
bordering  nation,  who  came  often  into  their  couotrey,  to  waste  and 
destroy.' 

How  far  this  proceeding  merited  that  praise  n  biol 
the  adventurers  with  such  complacency  ascribe  to  it,  I 
leave  to  be  determined  by  others.  To  my  mind,  the 
grasping  and  tricky  spirit  of  the  Englishmen  stands 
forth  in  most  humiliating  contrast  with  the  unsus- 
pecting simplicity  of  the  poor  Indians. 

Harvey,  the  G-overnor  of  Tirginia,  came  to  rial 
Calvert  and  his  followers,  soon  after  they  had 
upon  this  their  first  settlement;  and  his  coming 
to  the  same  place  a  noble-minded  Indian  chief,  who  ia 
called  the  King  of  Patusent.  The  description  of  this 
chief's  character  and  visit  is  given  in  most  touching 
terms : 

'  When  I  heard,'  said  he,  '  that  a  great  Werowance  of  the  1 
was  come  to  Yoacomoco,  I  had  a  great  desire  to  see  him.    But 
when  1  hoard  the  Werowanco  of  Pasbie-haye  was  come  thither  ifao 
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to  visit  him.     T  presently  start  up,  and  without  further  rounsell, 
ne  to  see  them  both.' 

During  his   stay  with  the   English,  their  colours 
were  carried  on  shore ;  and 

'The  Arke's  great  gunnes,  to  honour  the  day,  spake  sloude  ;  which 
ing  of  J'atutfiit  with  great  admiration  hearing,  counselled  his 
friends  the  Yoaeouioco  Indians  to  bee  carefull  that  they  brake  not 
their  peace  with  xn ;  and  said,  when  we  shook1,  our  bowstrings  giue 
a  twang  that's  heard  but  a  little  way  oft':  but  doe  you  heare  what 
rrack-s  their  bowstrings  give  ?  Many  such  pretty  sayings  heo  vsed 
in  the  time  of  his  being  with  vs,  and  at  his  departure,  he  thus  ex- 
prest  his  extraordinary  affection  vnto  us,  '  I  do  loue  the  English  so 
well,  that  if  ttiey  should  kill  me,  so  that  they  left  me  but  some 
breath  as  to  speske  unto  my  people,  1  would  command  them  not  to 
meng>'  toy  death    '.' 

Every  thing  prospered  at  first  in  the 
new  settlement.  The  equitable  and  wise 
counsels  of  Baltimore  at  home  writ'  faithfully  sup- 
ported by  his  brother  and  the  Commissioners  in 
Maryland,  To  encourage  emigration  to  that  pro- 
vince, it  was  provided  that  any  person  soever,  who 
should  be  able  to  go  thither  iu  person  or  by  deputy, 
with  any  number  of  able  men  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  fifty,  and  things  necessary  for  a  planta- 
tion, should  receive,  for  every  five  men  whom  he 
should  so  take  over,  a  thousand  English  acres  of  good 
land  in  the  province,  to  be  erected  into  a  manor,  and 
conveyed  to  htm,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  with  all  the 
royalties  and  privileges  usually  belonging  to  manors  in 
England,  paying  in  the  commodities  of  the  country  a 
yearly  quit-rent  to  Lord  Baltimore  of  twenty  shillings, 
and  such  other  services  as  should  he  generally  agreed 
upon  for  public  uses  and  the  common  good.     Any 

«  lb.  5,  6. 
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person  transporting  to  the  Colony  a  less  number  tbi 
the  above  was  to  receive  100  acres  for  himself,  and 
100  acres  more  for  every  servant,  to  be  holden  of  the 
Lord  Proprietor  in  freehold,  upon  a  yearly  quit-rent 
of  two  shillings  for  every  hundred  acres.  The  ex- 
penses incurred  by  that  nobleman  in  conveying  emi- 
grants to  the  Colony  amounted  to  £40,000  ;  and  that 
this  large  outlay  was  made  justly,  as  well  as  liberally, 
i»  evident  from  the  subsidy  of  15  lbs.  of  tobacco  or 
every  poll  granted  to  him  by  the  freemen  of  the  pro- 
vince, at  an  early  period  of  its  history,  '  as  a  testimony 
of  their  gratitude  for  his  great  charge  and  solicitude 
in  maintaining  the  government,  in  protecting  the  in- 
habitants in  their  rights,  and  for  re-imbursiitg  his  nsl 
charge  ".' 

Assemblies  for  the  regulation  of  the  Colony  WAN 
held  in  due  form  and  order ;  and  gradually  extended 
their  operations  until  a  complete  system  of  jurispru- 
dence adapted  to  their  specific  wants  was  settled. 
Upon  all  the  particular!)  connected  with  them,  we 
are  of  course  not  required  to  dwell ;  but  there  ore 
some,  identified  with  the  immediate  subject  of  this 
,   ,    „  work,  which  demand  notice.      And,  fore- 

Ana  reli-  ■ 

g.iinu  tokr»-     most  among  these  is  the  memorable  oat; 

required  to  be  taken  by  the  Governor 
Council  of  Maryland, — and  which  was  taken  by  thtin 
between  the  years   1687  and  1057, — in  which  these 
words  occur, 

'  I  will   not,   by   myself,   or   any   other,  directly  or  inilin 
trouble,  molest,  or  tliscountenaru-p,  any  person  professing  to  belie 
in  Jeaua  Christ,  for  or  in  reaped  of  religion  3B.J 

What  withering  rebuke  does  the  record  of  this  oat. 


lath 
and 

hem 
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upon  the  intolerant  statutes  of  Virginia's  Grand 

saetnbly ;  upon  the  Puritan  pride  of  Massachusetts ; 

d    upon   the   sentences  of  the   Star-Chamber  and 

igh-Com  mission   Court   exhibited,  in  that   day,  in 

g!and ! 

It  is  worthy,  however,  of  remark,  that, 
whilst  a  humane  and  just  spirit  of  legis- 
lation in  one  moat  important  particular 
was  thus  manifested,  the  practice  of  slavery  was  re- 
cognised and  carried  on  in  Maryland  from  the  earliest 
period  of  its  history.  No  sense  of  its  unlawfulness, 
no  desire  to  mitigate  its  severity,  appear  to  have 
existed  in  any  quarter,  Eeceived  into  the  Colony  in 
her  infancy,  it  went  on  growing  with  her  growth,  and 
strengthening  with  her  strength.  Nay,  the  formal 
avowal  of  it  in  her  Statute  Book  is  made  in  terms 
which  imply  that  the  poor  slave  was  to  be  left,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  without  sympathy  and  without  hope; 
us  much  a  stranger  to  the  blessings  of  Christianity,  as 
he  already  was  to  thoBe  of  temporal  freedom.  An 
Act  of  the  Assembly,  in  1C38,  declares,  with  a  harsh 
brevity,  most  significant  of  the  utter  indifierence 
which  was  felt  respecting  them,  that  the  people  con- 
sisted of  all  Christian  inhabitants,  ' slave*  only  ex- 
other  declaration  of  the  Maryland 
inbly  of  that  period,  which  became 
fterwards  the  perpetual  law  of  the  pro- 
ci',  here  claims  notice.     It  was  to  this  effect 


Kuartnient 
lijmhlng  the 
Church. 


oly  Church  wtihiii  this  Province  shall  have  and  enjoy  all  her 
.  ami  franchises,  wholly  und  wUhuu!  blemish  ".' 


•*  Bacon's  Uw»  of  Maryland,  1«:«1.  "  lb.  USB.  IU40. 
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These  are  very  nearly  the  words  of  the  first  section 
of  Magna  Charta  ,! ;  and  it  cannot  he  doubted  that 
the  Proprietor  of  Maryland,  being  a  Roman  Catholic, 
underwood  by  the  expression  '  Holy  Church,'  only 
that  Church  with  which  he  was  in  communioi 
jurisdiction  of  which,  in  matters  spiritual  :nnl  tem- 
poral, was  established  in  England  when  Magna  Cliartn 
was  signed;  and  the  renewal  of  which  he  would  of 
course  be  anxious  to  see  established  in  Maryland,  na 
soon  as  possible.  Hut  then  the  Charter  had  provided 
that  all  Churches,  Chapels,  and  places  of  public  wor- 
ship to  be  erected  and  founded  under  his  suit'  li- 
cence, and  of  which  he  was  to  have  the  sole  patronage, 
were  to  be  dedicated  and  consecrated  according  to 
those  ecclesiastical  laws  of  England  which  were  in 
force  at  the  time  of  his  receiving  his  Charter.  If 
these  conditions  were  to  be  faithfully  observed,  wli.it 
became  of  the  rights,  liberties,  franchises,  of  that 
'Holy  Church'  which  alone  Baltimore,  and  the 


That 


12  Tin?  English  translation  of  this  section  is  ns  follows 
the  Church  of  England  shall  be  free,  and  enjoy  her  who] 
and  liberties  inviolable.    And  we  will  have  them  so  to  be  ob-er.v.! ; 
which  appears  from  hence  that  the  fr.-eiirmi  nf  Minions,  which  was 
reckoned  most  necessary  for  the  Church  of  England,  of  our  own 
free-will  and  pleasure,   we  have   granted    and    confirmed   by  our 
Charter,  and  obtained  the  confirmation  of  from  Pope  Innocent  III., 
before  the  discord  between  us  and  our  Barons  ;  whirl*  Charter  rce 
shall  observe,  and  do  will  it  to  he  faithfully  observed  by  our  heirs 
for  ever.'     Rapin  in  lu<\     Chalmers,  in  his  notice  of  the  resem- 
blance between  the  above  Section  of  Magna  Charta  ami  (h 
ment  of  the  Maryland  Assembly,  p.  213,  speaks  of  thi*  \in- 
of  the  rights  of  the  Church  herein  asserted  as  mail 
inroads  of  Papal  jurisdiction ;  but  would  it  not   hi-  onsrc  correct  to 
say  that  it  was  against  the  usurpation  of  the  Crown  ?     See  BiVk. 
stone's  Introduction  to  the  History  Df  the  Charters,  291— 2.KI; 
Lingard,  iii.  19— 2  2. 
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rity  of  his  followers,  recognised  as  the  true  one?  If 
in >t,  what  is  to  be  thought  of  the  consciences  of  those 
who,  whilst  they  proclaimed  one  thing,  intended  an- 
other ?  Here,  then,  we  detect  the  first  breaking  out 
of  that  plague-Bpot  whose  poison  was  deeply  seated  in 
the  body  of  the  Charter  itself, 

"Whatsoever  may  have  been  the  designs  or  hopes  of 
the  Lord  of  Maryland,  he  was  not  permitted  to  realise 
them  at  that  time.  His  proposal  to  the  Colonists  of 
Massachusetts,  to  send  a  portion  of  their  people  to 
Kettle  in  his  province,  with  the  promise  that  they 
should  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  was 
coldly  refused " ;  and  his  efforts  to  advance  in  other 
ways  the  welfare  of  his  infant  Colony  were  thwarted 
by  the  necessity  laid  upon  him  to  struggle 
with  Clayborne,  Secretary  of  the  Virginia 
Assembly,  an  adversary,  aB  insidious  as 
he  was  daring.  We  have  already  stated  the  reasons 
which  led  Clayborne  to  view,  with  more  than  ordinary 
jealousy  and  alarm,  the  plantation  of  the  new  settle- 
ment; and,  remembering  his  reckless  character,  it 
will  not  surprise  us  now  to  learn  that  he  quickly  put 
into  operation  every  means  which  intrigue  or  fraud  or 
violence  could  suggest  t  <>  save  his  own  possessions  in 
Maryland.  The  incessant  collisions  thereby  produced 
between  the  two  Colonies,  during  the  remainder  of 
the  present  reign,  make  it  impracticable  to  pursue 
their  histories  separately.  Clayborne  had  already 
but  without  success,  to  make  good  his  footing  in 
Maryland;   and,  baring  been  driven  home,  and  pro- 

■  -il  a  pirate  and  an  outlaw,  he  was   uuabi. 
n  time  to  shield  himself,  either  by  the  favour  of  Hur- 


CUybome'i 
dbtnife- 
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vey  or  his  own  authority  as  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
Council,  and  was  sent  to  England  to  answer  tor  hie 
crimes.  But  this  show  of  justice  was  a  mere  pretence. 
He  soon  appeared  again  in  Virginia ;  and,  stirring  up 
the  Indiana  to  war,  by  his  false  representations,  struck 
a  successful  blow  against  Maryland.  The  contest, 
■which  broke  out  early  in  1642,  lasted  then  only  for  a 
short  time ;  but  was  soon  renewed ;  and,  with  the  aid 
of  one  who  was  afterwards  a  convicted  traitor,  Richard 
Ingle,  was  pressed  with  such  vigour,  that  Calvert  was 
obliged  to  flee  to  Virginia  for  protection.  And  it  wi 
not  until  August,  1616,  that  peace  was  restored4 
netrosjisrt  Meanwhile,  Virginia  suffered  many  evils, 

*r  virdST  Whilst  the  policy,  pursued  towards  her 
rev's  n'raV  by  the  advisers  of  the  King  in  Englai 
gnTefii.rent.  was  calculated  to  discourage  and  diatra 
the  well-affected  members  of  her  Church,  the  erael 
treatment  of  Harvey,  who  ruled  her  in  the  King's 
name,  irritated  all  classes.  At  length,  the  Assembly 
could  endure  his  tyranny  no  longer;  and,  on  the 
28th  of  April,  1635,  thrust  him  out  of  the  govern- 
ment, appointing  Captain  John  West  to  act  in  his 
room,  until  the  King's  pleasure  were  known.  The 
King's  pleasure  was  speedily  and  painfully  made 
known  by  the  restoration'  of  Harvey,  early  in  1636; 
and,  for  three  years  longer,  he  continued  hi^ 
trary  and  oppressive  rule,  treating  the  Virginians 
'  rather  as  the  vassaJs  of  an  Eastern  despot  than  as 
the  subjects  of  the  King  of  England,  entitled 
English  liberties  'V 

Evil  conse-  The   c  on  sequences    of  such    iniauitooa 

HiTvey'e  conduct  were  felt  by  the  whole  Colon 


aa 
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But  the  Church,  heme  under  the  power  of     rule.  «t»- 

11111  .  f     .    ,  ciaiiv  to  111? 

the  Assembly,  and  the  Assembly  being  churdi. 
thus  trampled  under  foot  by  the  tyranny  of  the  chief 
officer  of  the  Crown,  was  the  greatest  autierer.  Some 
few  faithful  men,  indeed,  were  still  left,  scattered  up 
and  down  the  province,  and  the  traces  of  their  fidelity 
are  not  wholly  obliterated";  although  the  destruction 
of  all  the  government  archives,  during  the  war  of  the 
Sevolution,  has  swept  away  the  memory  even  of  the 
names  of  most  of  them  on  the  other  side  of  tho  At- 
lantic; and  no  one  was  now  found  at  home  to  trea- 
sure up  the  records  of  their  services,  as  Hakluyt  and 
Purchas  had  done  during  the  time  of  James".     Still, 


**  Hetiing  lias  supplied  tho  names  of  some  of  the  Clergy ;  Mr. 
Thomas  Hampton,  fur  instance,  being  described  in  an  Act  of  the 
Assembly,  liU5-li,  as  Rector  of  James  City  Pariah,  and  consenting 
to  tic  establishment  of  Harrop  Parish,  i.  317;  and,  soon  after  the 
Restoration,  the  following  remarkable  Order  appears  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Assembly  :  '  March,  ](itit)-l.  Whereas  Mr.  Phillip 
Mallory  liath  been  eminently  faithfull  in  the  ministry  and  very  dili- 
gent in  endeavouring  (he  advancement  of  all  thoee  mesne*  that 
might  conduce  to  the  advancement  of  religion  in  this  country,  It  is 
ordwed  that  he  be  desired  to  undertake  the  soliciting  of  our  church 
affaires  in  England,  and  that  there  be  paid  him  as  s  gratuity  for  the 
many  pained  he  hath  alreodie  and  hereafter  is  like  to  take  about  the 
countrey*  basinesi  the  sum  of  eleaven  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco, 
to  be  paid  in  the  next  levy.'  ii.  31. 

17  Purchas,  in  his  Pilgrims,  carried  on  most  effectively,  as  long  as 
he  was  able,  the  work  which  Hakluyt  had  begun;  and  to  these  two 
Clergymen  of  The  Church  of  England  every  one  w  ho  would  desire  to 
see  ibe  earliest  stej  s  by  which  the  commercial  greatness  of  this 
nmtinii  lias  been  attained,  must  ever  turn  with  gratitude.  At  the 
point  wln-Tv  their  guidance  ceases,  no  other  compiler  is  found  to 
lake  their  place.  To  me  this  has  been  a  matter  id  deep  regret,  for 
1  wo*  greatly  indebted  to  the  various  materials  collected  by  Hakluyt 
and  by  I'un-luvi.  Nor  can  1  doubt  but  thut  >inuliir  evidence*  of 
tile  noble  courage  and  devotion    uf  several  of  our  brethren  were 
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the  vital  energies  of  the  wholo  body  of  the  Church 
throughout  the  Colony  were  rapidly  sinking  beiieuth 
the  baneful  iuflueiie.es  which  oppressed  her.  Era 
depth  of  humiliation  to  which  ahe  was  thus  cast  down, 
may  he  learnt  from  the  following  statement  which 
occurs  in  a  remarkable  pamphlet  of  that  day,  entitled, 
■  Leaii  and  '  I*»b  and  Barbel  ".'  The  writer,  having 
ll"'"1  said    that   the    Colonists    had    begun  to 

provide  and  send  home  for  Gospel  ministers,  and 
largely  contributed  to  their  maintenance,  adds, 

1  But  Virginia  savouring  not  handsomely  in  England,  very  few  i 
good  conversation  would  adventure  thither,  (as  thinking  it  a  pla 
wherein  surely  the  fear  of  God  was  not)  yet  many  came,  such  as 
wore  black  coats,  and  could  babble  in  a  Pulpet,  roare  in  a  Tavern, 
exact   from   the   Purishioners,  and   ratht-r   by   their   dissoluteness 
destroy  than  feed  their  flocks/ 


sent  home,  during  thel  ater  period  now  passing  under  review, 
no  man  was  found  to  be  their  chronicler. 

It  is  a  humiliating  fact  to  learn,  that  the  zeal  of  Purchas 
rescuing  such  facts  from  oblivion  involved  him  in  great  pecan 
difficulty.  lie  was  presented  by  Bishop  King  to  the  living  of 
Martin's  Ludgate,  about  the  year  IfilS;  a  preferment,  which 
writer  of  his  life  in  the  Biographic  Universelle  most  erroneously 
deacribes  as  *  un  riche  rectorat ;'  and  he  was  alio  Chaplain  to  Arch- 
bishop Abbot.  (Biog.  Brit,  in  loo.)  But,  notwithstanding  the  aid 
which  might  have  been  looked  for  from  such  quarters,  he  was,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  actually  committed  to  prison,  by  reason 
of  bis  inability  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  publication  which 
continue  to  amuse,  instruct,  and  edify,  as  long  as  the  memory  < 
English  literature  shall  last.  Locke  does  not  appear  to  have  app 
dated  Purchas  as  he  deserved ;  although  he  admits,  that  '  I 
as  can  make  choice  of  the  best  his  collection  is  very  valuable 
Works,  si,  046. 

4i  Tliis  pamphlet  was  published  by  its  author,  Jnhn  Hammoti 
in  IBM,  and  dedicated  to  William  Stone,  Governor  of  Maryli 
under  the  Commonwealth, 
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The  Instructions  given  to  Wyat  and  to  Berkeley 
tended,  indeed,  as  wo  shall  immediately  Bee,  to  remedy 
in  some  measure  these  gross  disorders;  and  to  this 
the  writer  of  the  above  pamphlet  doubtless  refers, 
when  he  says, 

*The  country  was  loath  to  be  wholly  without  Teachers,  and  there- 
iUht  ri-tuin  ihi'si-  than  to  hi:  destitute;  yet  still  endeavonn  for 
better  in  their  places,  which  were  obtained,  and  these  wolves  in 
iheeps  closthine.  by  their  Assemblies  were  questioned,  silenced,  and 
aome  forced  to  depart  the  Country.' 

Nevertheless,  it  is  bitter  humiliation  to  feel,  that, 
whilst  the  Puritans  of  New  England  were  spreading 
themselves  f;u-  and  wide  throughout  their  territories, 
and  securing  to  themselves  and  to  their  children  the 
privileges  which  they  accounted  so  denr;  and,  whilst 
to  the  Popish  Proprietor  of  Maryland  had  been  given 
the  amplest  inheritance  and  the  most  lordly  prero- 
gative:) ever  conferred  upon  a  British  subject-,  the 
Church  of  England  in  Virginia  was  left  to  the  tciuier 
mercies  of  Harvey  the  tyrant,  and  Clayborno  the 
hypocrite  **. 

I'iiii  peculiar  grievance  of  the  Church  in  Virginia  seems  to 

have  escaped  the  notice  of  Mr.  Merivale,  in  his  able  Lectures  on 

ilj.iii.  ij,  •_>f;i.     All  tlmt  tic  has  there  said  in  not  ascribing 

i  .-ay  tu  any  lack  of  temporal  sustenance,  or  to  the  tardiness  of 

her  establishment  in  (be  Colony  is  most  true.     She   was,  as  he 

asserts,  both  '  liberally  endowed,'  and  her  establishment  was  coeval 

with  the  Colon;  itself.    But  his  error,  as  1  in  saying  that 

•he  was  placed  '  amongst  ill  wishers  and  lukewarm  friends,  diluting 

Ed  with  any  territorial  aristocracy,  or  great  educated 

bod;  of  tdberents ;'  Mtd  'beeaOM  unable  to  *tn  over  the  body  of 

the  people,  sin-  fell  into  a  languid  aiiathy.'     The  fact  is,  the  people 

were  with  her,  ln-.irt  and  soul;  and  Clergy,  zealous  and  able,  were 

■  I   found  labouring  una;  tlit.ni  ;  but  nettled  unit  op. 

preuiou  thiniwi  tboil  ranks;  and  to  the  rulers,  of  the  Church,  both 
at  home  and  in  Virginia,  must  be  oscribed  her  ruin.    Her  condition 
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Hnrvpv  re-  ^  Yimk  was  at  length  put  to  Harvey's 

willed,  and  misrule;  and,  early  in  1G3S-9,  the  King 
appointed,  unable  any  longer  to  screen  the  atrocious 
acta  of  his  deputy,  revoked  his  commission. 
To  him  succeeded  Sir  Francis  Wyat,  whose  name  has 
already  been  so  favourably  associated  with  those 
of  the  most  devoted  and  faithful  Colonists  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  her  earlier  days ;  and  whose  resumption 
of  office  was  received  by  her  inhabitants  with  hearty 
and  grateful  welcome. 

Hii  insiruc-  ^he  reader  lias   been   reminded  more 

m«'iB|[  ihe  tkan  once  of  the  admirable  Articles  of 
churcii.  Instruction  which  Wyat  carried   out   to 

this  province,  nearly  seventeen  yearB  before ;  and  the 
fact  is  now  adverted  to  again,  because  we  fiud  him  en- 
trusted with  a  similar  body  of  rules  upon  the  present 
occasion.  It  is  needless  to  recite  them  all ;  but  the 
following,  which  stands  first  upon  the  list,  is  worthy 
of  attention : 

That  in  the  first  place,  you  be  carefull  Almighty  God  maybe  doty 
and  daily  served  according  to  the  form  of  Religion  established  in  the 
Church  of  England  bothe  by  yourselfe  and  all  the  peopla  under 
your  charge,  which  may  draw  down  a  blessing  upon  your  endeavours. 
And  let  every  congregation  that  lialb  an  able  minister  build  for  him 
a  convenient  Parsonage  House,  to  which,  for  his  better  maintenance, 
over  and  above  the  usiua.ll  Pension  you  shall  lay  200  Acres  of  i 
lands  for  the  clearing  of  the  ground:  Every  one  of  his  Parishioners 
for  three  years  shall  give  some  days  labour  of  themselves  and  their 
servants;  and  see  that  you  hove  a  spec i all  care  that  the  Ijlche  land 
he  sett  as  near  his  Parsonage  House  as  may  be,  and  that  it  be  of 


differed,  in  this  respect,  very  much  from  that  which  was  aft 
exhibited  in  Carolina,  although  Mr.  Merivale  lias  classed  them  I 
under  the  same  category.     To  Ibe  Church,  as  it  was  established  i 
Carolina,  and  to  that  alone,  his  description,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter, 
is  strictly  applicable. 
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the  best  conditioned  land.  Suffer  no  invasion  in  matters  of  Religion, 
and  be  carefull  to  appoint  sufficient  and  conformable  ministers  to 
etch  congregation,  that  may  catechiie  and  instruct  them  in  the 
grounds  and  principles  of  Religion59.' 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  from  what  ia 
known  of  Wyat's  character,  that  such  Instructions 
would  not  have  remained  a  dead  letter  in  his  hands, 
had  the  opportunity  of  enforcing  them  been  allowed 
to  him ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  mildness 
and  equity  of  his  administration  would  have  pre- 
vented any  rigorous  and  oppressive  exercise  of  his 
powers.  But  his  present  Commission  lasted  only  for 
&  brief  season, — from  what  cause  I  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain", — and,  in  February,  1640-1,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Sir  William  Berkeley,  one  of  the  most 
nguislied  Governors  of  Virginia. 

*•  Orders  in  Council  (Virginia)  in  the  State  Paper  Office. 

11  Burk,  in  his  History  of  Virginia,  has  expressed  an  opinion,  ii, 
46,  that  Wyat  was  superseded  by  Berkeley,  on  account  of  the 
King's  fish  to  appease  the  jealousy  of  Parliament ;  bot  he  has  given 
no  reason  to  show  why  this  end  was  more  likely  to  be  attained  by 
the  appointment  of  Berkeley,  than  by  allowing  Wyat  to  continue 
in  his  office. 
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No.  I.    Page  233,  note. 


A  Prater  dvly  said  Morning  and  Euening  vpon  the  Court  of  Gvsrd 
[in  Virginia]  either  by  the  Cajitaitie  of  the  Watch  himsclfe,  or 
by  some  one  of  his  prindpall  officers. 

Mercifvl  Father  and  Lord  of  heauen  and  earth,  we  come 
before  Tliy  presence  to  worship  Thee  in  calling  vpon  Thy 
name,  and  giuirig  thankee  vnto  Thee  ;  and  thovgli  ovr  dvties 
and  ovr  verie  necessities  call  vs  heerernto,  yet  we  confesse 
nvr  hearts  to  be  so  dvll  and  vn toward,  that  vnlesse  Thou  be 
mercifvll  to  vs  to  teach  vs  how  to  pray,  we  shall  not  please 
Thee,  nor  profit  ovr  selves  in  these  dvties. 

Wee  therefore  most  hvinbly  beseech  Thee  to  raise  vp  ovr 
hearts  with  Thy  good  Spirit,  and  so  to  dispose  vs  to  praier, 
that  with  trve  feruencie  of  heart,  feeling  of  ovr  wants,  hvtri- 
lilenesse  of  minde,  and  faith  in  Thy  graciovs  promises,  we 
may  present  ovr  svites  acceptably  vnto  Thee  by  ovr  Lord  and 
Sauiour  Jesvs  Christ. 

And  Thou  ovr  Father  of  at  mercies,  that  hast  called  vs 
vnto  Thee,  bean  vs  and  pitic  Thy  poore  scninnts:  wc  liaue 
indeed  sinned  wondrovsly  against  Thee  throvgh  ovr  blind- 
ne»»e  of  mind,  prophanesse  of  spirit,  hardness  of  heart,  selfe 
loue,  worUiliness,  carnall  Ivsts,  hypocrisie,  pride,  uanitie, 
vnlliankt'vlnesb,  infidelitie,  and  other  ovr  naliue  corrvption*, 
Kk2 
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which  being  bred  in  vs,  and  with  vs,  haue  defiled  vs 
from  the  wombe,  and  vnto  this  day,  and  haue  broken  ovl 
as  plagve  sores  into  inn  vine rahle  transgressions  of  all  Thy 
holy  lawes,  (the  good  weies  wherof  we  haue  wilfully  de- 
clined,) and  haue  many  times  displeased  Thee,  and  ovr 
own  consciences  in  chvsing  those  things,  which  Thou  hast 
most  jvstly,  and  seuerely  forbidden  vs.  And  besides  all 
this,  we  haue  ovtstood  the  graciovs  lime  and  meanes  of 
our  eonuersion,  or  at  least  not  stooped  and  hvmbled  ovr- 
selues  before  Tbee,  as  wee  ovght,  althovgh  we  haue  mated 
none  of  those  helpes,  which  Thou  vouchsafest  vnto  Thy 
wandering  children  to  fetch  them  home,  withal] ;  fur  v.e 
haue  had  together  with  Thy  glorious  workes,  Thy  Word 
calling  vpou  vs  withovt,  and  Thy  Spirit  within,  and  Uauc 
been  solicited  by  promises,  by  threatening*,  by  blessing*, 
by  chastisings,  and  by  examples,  on  all  hands.  And  y ■- 1 
ovr  corrvpted  spirits  cannot  become  wise  before  Thee,  to 
hvmble  themselves,  and  to  take  heede  as  we  ovght,  and  «i 
to  do. 

Wherefore,  O  Lord  God,  we  do  acknowledge  Thy  patien' 
to  haue  beene  infinite  and  incomparable,  in  that  Thou  hast 
been  able  to  hold  Thy  hands  from  reuenging  Thy  selfe  vpon 
vs  tins  long,  and  yet  pleasest  to  hold  open  the  doore  of  grace, 
that  we  might  come  in  vnto  Thee  and  he  saued. 

And  now,  O  blessed  Lord  God,  we  are  desirovs  to  come 
vnto  Thee,  how  wretched  soeuer  in  ovr  seines,  j-ea  ovr  very 
wretchedness  sends  vs  vnto  Thee:  vnto  Tbee  with  whom 
father! esse,  and  he  that  hath  no  helper  findeth  mercy, 
come  to  Thee  in  thy  Son's  name,  not  daring  to  come  in  0' 
one.  In  His  name  that  came  for  vs,  we  come  to  Tbee,  in 
His  mediation  Whom  Thou  bast  sent.  In  Him,  O  Father, 
in  Whom  Thov  hast  professed  Thy  selfe  to  be  well  pleased, 
we  come  vnto  Thee,  and  doe  most  hvmbly  beseech  Thee  to 
pitie  vs,  and  to  saue  vs  for  Thy  mercies'  sake  in  Htm. 

O  Lord  ovr  God,  ovr  sins  haue  not  ovtbidden  that  bloud  of 
Thy  Holy  Son  which  speaks  for  ovr  pardon,  nor  can  they  be 
so  infinite,  as  Thov  art  in  thy  mercies,  and  ovr  hearts  (G  God 
Thou  seest  them)  ovr  hearts  are  desirovs  to  haue  peace  wil 
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Thee,  and  war  with  ovr  lusts,  and  wish  that  they  eovld  melt 
jefore  Thee,  and  be  tHssohied  into  godly  movrning  for  all 
tliiit  filth  that  hath  gone  throvgh  them,  and  defiled  them. 
And  ovr  desires  are  now  to  serue  and  please  Thee,  and  ovr 
pvrposes  to  endeuovr  it  more  faithtVUy  :  we  pray  Thee  there- 
fore for  the  Lord  Jeavs'  sake  seale  vp  in  ovr  consciences  Thy 
graeiovs  pardon  of  all  ovr  sins  past,  and  giue  vs  to  feele  the 
consolation  of  this  grace  shed  abroad  in  ovr  hearts  for  ovr 
eternall  comfort  and  saluation  ;  and  that  we  may  know  this 
persvaston  to  he  of  Thy  spirit,  and  not  of  ciimall  presvmp- 
tiun,  (blessed  God)  let  those  graces  of  thy  Spirit,  which  doe 
:ompany  saluation,  be  powred  ovt  more  plentifully  vpon 

■  encrense   in   vs  all    godly    knowledge,    faith,    patience, 
prratiee,  mecknesse,  wisedotne,  godlinesse,  lone   to   Thy 
its  and  seruice,  zeale  of  Thy  glory,  jvdgment  to  discerae 
difference  of  good  and  ill,  and  things  present  which  are 
temporary,  and  things  to  come  which  are  eternall. 

Make  vs  yet  at  the  last  wise  hearted  to  lay  vp  ovr  treasure 
in  lieauen,  and  to  set  ovr  affections  more  vpon  things  that  are 
aboue,  where  Christ  sits  at  Thy  right  hand:  And  let  all  the 
uaine  and  transitory  enticements  of  this  poore  life,  appears 
vnto  vs  as  they  are,  thnt  ovr  hearts  may  no  more  beintangted 
and  bewitched  with  the  loue  of  them. 

O  Lord,  ()  God,  ovr  God,  Thov  hast  dearely  bovght  Vr>  for 
Thine  owne  selfe,  giue  vs  so  honest  hearts  as  may  he  ghid  to 
yield  the  possession  of  Thine  owne.  And  be  Tliou  so  gra- 
eiovs, as  yet  to  take  them  vp,  tliovgh  wc  haite  desperately 
held  Thee  ovt  of  (hem,  in  times  past,  and  dwell  in  vs,  and 
raigne  in  vs  by  Thy  Spirit,  that  we  may  he  svrc  to  raigne 
with  Thee  in  Thy  gluriovs  kingdoms,  according  to  Thy  pro- 
mise, through  Him  that  hath  pvrehased  that  inheritance  for 
all  tliiil  lust  in  Him. 

And  seeing  Thou  doest  so  promise  these  graces  to  vs,  as 
that  Thor  reqvirest  ovr  indvstrie  and  diligence  in  the  vse  of 
sveh  meMM*  us  serue  thereto  (good  Lord)  let  vs  not  soernsse 
ovr  praiers  for  grace,  as  not  to  seeks  tliat  by  diligence,  which 
we  make  show  to  seeke  by  prayer,  least  ovr  owne  wales  con* 
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demne  us  of  hypocrisie,  Stirre  va  vp  therefore  (O  Lord)  to 
the  freqvent  vse  of  prayer,  to  reading,  hearing  and  medi- 
tating of  Thy  holy  Word  ;  teach  vs  to  proht  Uy  the  conuer- 
Batioii  of  Thy  peiiple,  and  to  be  profitable  inovrowne;  make 
vs  wise  to  apprehend  all  oportvnities  of  doing  or  reeeiuhig 
spiritval  good ;  strengthen  vs  with  grace  to  obserue  orr 
hearts  and  waies,  to  containe  them  in  good  order,  M  " 
redvee  them  qvicklyr,  let  vs  neucr  thinke  any  company  so 
good  as  Thine,  nor  any  time  so  well  spent,  as  that  which  is 
in  Thy  service,  and  beavlifying  of  Thine  Image  in  ovrselues 
or  others. 

Particvlarly,  we  pray  Thee,  open  ovr  eies  to  see  ovr  nai 
rail  infirmities,  and  to  disconer  the  aduantagea  which  Satan 
gets  thereby.     And  giue  vs  care  to  striue  most,  where  we  ate 
most  assavlted  and  endamaged. 

And  Tliou,  O  God,  that  hast  promised  to  blesse  Thi 
owne  ordinances,  blesse  all  things  vntovs,  that  we  may  grow 
In  grace  and  in  knowledge,  and  so  may  shine  as  light  in  this 
darke  world,  giuing  good  example  to  all  men,  and  may 
time  lie  downe  in  peace  of  a  good  conscience,  embauhnecl 
with  a  good  report,  and  may  leaue  Thy  blessings  entailed 
vnto  ovrs  after  vs  far  an  inheritance. 

These,  O  Father,  are  ovr  special)  svits,  wherein  wee  be- 
seech Thee  to  set  forth  the  wondcrfvl  riches  of  thy  grace 
towards  vs,  as  for  this  life,  and  the  things  thereof,  we  crane 
them  of  Thee  so  farre  as  may  be  for  ovr  good,  and  Thy 
glory,  beseeching  Thee  to  prouide  far  vs,  as  vnto  this  day 
mercy. 

And  when  Thou  wilt  hvmble  or  exalt  us,  goueme  vs 
long,  and  so  farre,  in  all  conditions  and  changes,  as  we 
eleaue  fast  vnto  Thee  ovr  God  vn  changeable,  esteeming  Thee 
ovr  portion,  and  svfBcient  inheritance  for  euernmre.  Now 
what  graces  we  crane  for  ovrselves,  which  are  here  before 
Thy  presence,  we  hvrnbly  begge  for  ail  those  that  beioi 
vnto  vs;  and  that  by  dvtie  or  promise  wee  owe  ovr  pr;ii< 
vnto,  beseeching  Thee  to  be  as  graciovs  vnto  them,  aa  vn 
ovr  owne  sovls,  and  specially  to  sveh  of  them,  as  in  respi 
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of  any  present  affliction  or  temptation  may  be  in  special! 
neede  of  some  more  speedie  helpe  or  comfort  from  Thy 
might  ie  hand. 

Yea,  ovr  Lord  God,  we  hvmbly  desire  to  bleBse  with  ovr 
praiers  the  whole  Church,  more  specially  ovr  nation,  and 
therein  the  king's"  Majestic  ovr  Soueraigne,  his  Qveene  and 
royall  seede,  with  all  that  be  in  avthoritie  vnder  him,  be- 
seeching Thee  to  follow  him  and  them  with  those  blessings 
of  Thy  protection  and  direction,  which  may  preaerue  them 
•afe  from  the  malice  of  the  world  and  of  Satan,  and  may 
yeeld  them  in  their  great  places  faitlifvll  to  Thee  for  the 
good  of  Thy  people,  and  their  owne  eternall  happinesse  and 
honovr. 

We  beseech  Thee  to  fvrnish  the  Churches  with  faith  full 
and  frvitfull  ministers,  and  to  blesse  their  Hues  and  lahovrs 
for  those  mercifvll  vses,  to  which  Thov  hast  ordained  them ; 
sanctifie  Thy  people,  O  God,  and  let  them  not  deceiue  them- 
sehies  with  a  formalitie  of  religion  msteed  of  the  power 
thereof;  giue  them  grace  to  profit  both  by  those  fauovrs, 
and  by  those  chasticements  which  Thou  hast  sent  sveces- 
siuelv  or  mixedly  among3t  them.  And,  Lord,  represse  that 
rage  of  shine  and  prophanesse  in  all  Christian  states,  which 
breeds  so  mveh  Apoatacy  and  defection,  threatening  the 
taking  away  of  this  light  from  them.  Coufovnd  Thou,  O 
God,  all  the  covtisel  and  practices  of  Satan  and  his  minis- 
ters, which  are  or  shall  be  taken  vp  against  Thee,  and  the 
kingdome  of  Thy  deare  Sonne,  And  call  in  the  Jewea  to- 
gether with  the  fvlnesse  of  the  Gentiles,  that  Thy  name  may 
be  ghiriovs  in  al  the  world,  the  dales  of  iniqvity  may  come 
to  ait  end,  and  we  with  all  Thine  elect  people  may  come  to 
aee  Thy  face  in  glorie,  and  be  tilled  with  the  light  thereof  for 
euermore. 

And  now,  O  Lord  of  Mercie,  O  Father  of  the  spirits  of 
all  flesh,  looke  in  mercie  vpon  the  Gentiles,  w  ho  yet  know 
Thee  not;  O  graciovs  God  be  mercifvll  to  v«,  and  bleise 
va,  and  not  vs  alone,  bvt  let  Thy  waits  be  knowne  vpon 
earth,  and  Thy  sailing  health  amongst  all  nations ;  we  praise 
Thee,  and  we  blesse  Thee.     But  let  the  people  praise  Thee, 
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0  God ;  yea,  let  all  the  people  praise  Thee  ]  and  let  these 
ends  of  the  world  remember  themselues,  and  tvrne  lo  Thee, 
the  God  of  their  aaluation.  And,  seeing  Thou  hast  honoured 
va,  to  choose  vs  ovt  to  bearc  Thy  name  vnto  the  Gentilei| 
we  therefore  beseech  Thee  to  blesse  vs,  and  this  ovr  planta- 
tion, which  we  and  ovr  nation  haue  begvn  in  Thy  feare,  and 
for  Thy  glory.  We  know,  O  Lord,  we  haue  the  ditiel  and 
al  the  gates  of  lie)  against  vs ;  hvt,  if  Tliou,  O  Lord,  be  on 
our  ai>le,  we  care  not  who  be  against  vs.  O  therefore  vouch- 
safe  to  be  ovr  God,  and  let  vs  be  a  part  and  portion  of  Tliy 
people;  confirm  Thy  couenant  of  grace  and  mercy  with  vs, 
which  Thou  limit  made  to  Thy  Chvrch  in  Christ  Jesva.  And 
seeing,  Lord,  the  highest  end  of  ovr  plantation  here  is  to  i 
vp  the  standard,  and  display  the  hanner  of  Jesvs  Christ,  eue 
here  where  Satan's  throne  is,  Lord,  let  ovr  lahovr  he  blessed 
in  laboring  the  conuersion  of  the  heathen.  And,  beeavse 
Thov  vsest  not  to  work  svch  mighty  works  by  vnholy  means. 
Lard,  sanctifie  ovr  spirits,  and  giue  vs  holy  harts,  that  so  we 
may  be  Thy  instrvments  in  this  most  gloriovs  work.  Lord, 
inspire  ovr  sdvIs  with  Thy  grace,  kindle  in  vs  zeale  of  Thy 
glory ;  fill  ovr  harts  with  Thy  feare,  and  ovr  tougves  with 
Thy  praise;  fvrniah  vs  all,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
with  all  gifts  and  graces  needful  not  onely  fur  ovr  saluation, 
hvt  for  the  discharge  of  ovr  dvties  in  ovr  seuerall  places; 
adorn  vs  with  the  garments  of  jvstice,  mercy,  loue,  pitie, 
faith (Vlntsse,  hvmility,  and  all  vertues;  and  teach  vs  to  abhor 
al  nice,  that  ovr  lights  may  so  shine  before  these  hta.tb.eit) 
that  they  may  see  ovr  good  works,  and  ao  be  brovght  to 
glorifie  Thee,  ovr  heauenly  Father.  And  seeing,  Lord,  we 
professe  ovrselues  Thy  seruaiits,  and  are  abovt  Thy  worke, 
Lord,  blesse  vs;  arme  va  against  difflcvltiea,  strength  vs 
against  all  base  thovghts  and  temptations,  that  may  make  vs 
iooke  backe  againe.  And,  seeing  by  Thy  motion  and  work 
in  ovr  harts,  we  haue  left  ocr  warme  nests  at  /mine  ',  and  pv 
our  lines  into  ovr  hands,  principally  to  houovr  Thy  nan 
and  aduauce  the  kingdome  of  Thy  Son,  Lord  giue  vs  leau 
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to  commit  ovr  liues  into  Thy  hands ;  let  thy  Angels  be  abovt 
Vs,  and  let  vs  be  as  Angels  of  God  atiiit  to  this  people.  And 
so  blesse  vs,  Lord,  and  so  prosper  all  ovr  proceedings,  that 
ihe  heathen  inay  ueuer  say  vnto  vs,  Where  is  uowyovrGod? 
Their  idols  are  not  bo  good  as  silnev  and  gold,  bit  lead  and 
copper,  and  the  works  of  their  own  hands.  But  Thou, 
Jchouah,  art  ovr  God,  and  we  are  the  works  of  Thy  hands. 
O  then  let  Dugun  fall  before  Thy  arke,  let  Satan  be  con- 
fovnded  at  Thy  presence  ;  and  let  the  heathen  see  it,  and  be 
ashamed,  that  they  may  seeke  Thy  face,  for  their  God  is  not 
as  ovr  Gnd,  themselues  being  jvdges.  Arise,  therefore,  0 
Lord,  and  let  Thine  enemies  be  scattered,  and  let  them  that 
bate  Thee,  flie  before  Thee.  As  the  smoke  vanisheth,  so  let 
Satan  and  his  delvsions  coine  to  novght;  and,  as  wax  meltefii 
before  the  fire,  so  let  wickedness,  svpersthion,  ignorance,  and 
idolatrie,  perish  at  the  presence  of  Thee  ovr  God.  And, 
whereas  we  haue  by  vndertaking  this  plantation  vndergone 
the  reproofs  of  the  base  world,  insomvch  as  many  of  ovr 
own i'  brethren  lavgb  va  to  scorne,  O  Lsird,  we  pray  Thee, 
fortifie  vs  againut  this  temptation  :  let  Sanbidlat  and  Tobias, 
Papists  and  players,  and  svch  other  Anionits  and  Horonits, 
the  ecviu  and  dregs  of  the  earth,  let  them  motke  svch  as 
helpe  to  bvild  vp  the  wals  of  Jervsalem ;  and  they  that  be 
filthy,  let  them  be  filthy  still ;  and  let  svch  swine  still  wallow 
in  their  mire,  bvt  let  not  the  rod  of  the  wicked  fid  vpon  the 
lot  of  the  righteovs ;  let  them  not  pvt  forth  their  hands  to 
svch  vanity,  bvt  let  them  that  feare  Thee  rejoice  and  be  glad 
in  Thee,  and  let  them  know  that  it  is  Thou,  O  Lord,  that 
raignest  in  England,  and  vnto  the  ends  of  the  world.  And 
seeing  this  work  mvst  needs  expose  vs  to  many  miseries, 
and  dangers  of  sovle  and  bodie,  by  land  and  sea,  O  Lord,  we 
earnestly  beseech  Thee  to  receiue  vs  into  Thy  fatiour  and 
protection;  defend  vs  from  the  delvsions  of  the  diuel,  the 
malice  of  the  heathen,  the  inuasions  of  ovr  enemies,  and 
mvtinics  and  dissensions  of  ovr  own  people  ;  knit  ovr  hearts 
ogether  in  faith  and  feare  of  Thee,  and  lone  one  to  another ; 
vs  patience,  wisedome,  and  constancy,  to  goe  on  throvgh 
difficvlties  and  temptations,  till  this  blessed  work  be  ac- 
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complished,  for  the  honovr  of  Thy  name,  and  glory  of 
Gospel  of  Jesvs  Christ.  That  when  the  heathen  do  know 
Thee  to  be  their  God,  and  Jesva  Christ  to  he  their  saluation, 
they  may  Bay,  Blessed  be  the  King  and  Prince  of  England, 
and  blesaed  be  the  English  nation,  and  blessed  for  euer  be 
the  most  high  God,  possessor  of  heauen  and  earth,  that  sent 
them  amongst  vs.  And  heere,  O  Lord,  we  do  vuoii  the  knees 
of  ovr  harts  offer  Thee  the  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thiinks- 
giuing,  for  that  Thou  hast  moved  ovr  harts  to  vndertake  the 
performance  of  this  blessed  work  with  the  hazard  of  ovr 
person,  and  the  hearts  of  so  many  hvndreds  of  ovr  nation  to 
assist  it  with  meanes  and  prouision,  and  with  their  holy 
praiers:  Lord  looke  mercifvlly  vnon  them  all,  and  for  that 
portion  of  their  svbstance  which  they  willingly  offer  for  thy 
honovr  and  sendee  in  this  action;  reoompence  it  to  them  and 
theirs,  and  reward  it  seuenfuld  into  their  bosunies  with  better 
blessings;  Lord  blesse  England  ovr  sweet  natine  covntrey, 
saue  it  from  Popery,  this  land  from  heathenisnie,  and  both 
from  Atheisme.  And,  Lord,  heare  their  praiers  for  vs,  and 
vs  for  them,  and  Christ  Jesvs  ovr  gloriovs  Mediator  for 
Amen. 
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No.  II.     Page  330. 


Extract  from  the  Copy  of  Royal  Instructions  to  the  Governor  of 
Newfoundland,  July  £G,  18112;  and  ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  printer]  August  7.  1832.  They  are  given  also 
in  the  Appendix  to  Clark's  Summary  of  Colonial  Law,  &c. 
pp.  435—  44!). 

49.  And  whereas  by  Letters  Patent  under  die  Great  Seal  of 
our  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  bearing 
date  at  Westminster  (he  l(ltli  day  of"  May,  1825,  the  Island 
of  Newfoundland  was  constituted  to  be  part  of  the  See  of  the 
Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  said  Bishop  was  thereby  duly 
authorized  to  exercise  jurisdiction,  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical, 
in  the  said  Colonies,  it  is  Our  will  and  pleasure,  that  in  the 
administration  of  the  government  of  our  said  island  you 
should  be  aiding  and  assisting  to  the  said  Bishop,  and  to 
Ins  commissary  or  commissaries,  in  the  execution  of  their 
charge  and  the  exercise  of  such  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
excepting  only  the  granting  licences  for  marriages  and  pro- 
bates of  wills. 

jo.  We  do  enjoin  and  require  that  you  do  take  especial 
care  that  Almighty  God  be  devoutly  and  truly  served  through- 
out your  government,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as  by  law 
established,  read  each  Sunday  and  holiday,  and  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  administered  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church 
of  England.  You  shall  be  careful  that  all  orthodox  churches 
already  built  there  be  well  and  orderly  kept,  and  that  more 
be  built,  as  Our  island  shall,  by  God's  blessing,  be  improved. 
And  that,  besides  a  competent  maintenance  to  be  assigned  to 
the  minister  of  each  orthodox  church,  a  convenient  house  be 
built  at  the  common  charge  for  each  minister,  and  a  compe- 
tent portion  ofland  for  a  glebe  be  allotted  to  him.  And  you 
are  to  take  cure  that  the  parishes  be  so  limited  and  settled  as 
you  shall  rind  most  convenient  for  the  accomplishing  thin 
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good  work  :  and  in  nil  matters  relating  to  the  celebration 
of  Divine  Worship,  the  erection  and  repair  of  churches, 
the  maintenance  of  ministers,  and  the  settlement  of  parishes 
throughout  your  government,  you  are  to  advise  with  the 
Right  Reverend  Father  in  God  the  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia 
fur  the  time  being. 

51.  Upon  the  vacancy  of  any  ecclesiastical  benefice  in 
said  island,  you  will  present  to  the  said  Bishop  of  Noi 
Scotia  for  the  time  being,  for  institution  to  such  vacant  bene- 
fice, any  clerk  in  holy  orders  of  the  United  Church  of  Ens- 
land  and  Ireland,  who  shall  have  been  actually  resident 
within  the  said  diocese,  anil  officiating  there  as  a  clerk  in 
holy  orders  for  six  calendar  months  at  the  least  next  before 
such  benefice  shall  have  become  vacant,  whom  the  said 
Bishop  may  certify  to  you  to  be  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  HI 
such  vacancy,  and  to  be  a  person  of  good  life  and  conversa- 
tion, and  conformable  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  ifcc 
said  United  Church.  But  if  at  the  time  of  any  such  vacancy 
occurring  there  shall  not  be  resident  within  the  said  diocese 
any  clerk  in  holy  orders  of  the  said  United  Church  who  it 
have  been  resident  and  officiating  therein  as  aforesaid, 
whose  favour  the  said  Bishop  shall  think  proper  so  to  certify 
to  you,  or  if  no  such  certificate  shall  be  received  by  you  from 
the  said  Bishop  within  three  calendar  months  next  after  such 
vacancy  shall  occur,  then,  and  in  either  of  such  cases,  you 
shall  forthwith  report  the  circumstances  to  Us,  through  one 
of  Our  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  to  the  intent  that  We 
may  nominate  some  fit  and  proper  person,  being  a  clerk  in 
holy  orders  as  aforesaid,  to  fill  the  said  vacancy.  And  We 
do  enjoin  and  command  you  to  present  to  the  said  Bishop  for 
institution  to  any  such  vacant  ecclesiastical  benefice,  any 
clerk  who  may  be  so  nominated  by  Us  through  one  of  Our 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State. 

52.  Yoa  are  to  inquire  whether  there  be  any  mintsl 
within  your  government,  who  preaches  and  administers  the 
Sacrament  in  any  orthodox  church  or  chapel  without  being 
in  due  orders,  and  to  give  an  account  thereof  to  the  said 
Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia. 
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53.  And  whereas  doubts  have  arisen  whether  the  powers 
of  granting  licences  for  marriages  and  probates  of  wills,  com- 
monly called  the  Office  of  Ordinary,  which  We  have  reserved 
to  you,  Our  Governor,  can  be  exercised  by  deputation  from 
you  to  any  other  person  within  Otir  said  island  under  your 
government,  it  is  Our  express  will  arid  pleasure,  and  you  are 
hereby  directed  and  required  not  to  grant  deputations  for  the 
exercise  of  the  said  powers,  commonly  culled  the  Office  of 
Ordinary,  to  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever  in  Our  said 
island  under  your  government. 

M.  And  you  are  to  take  especial  care,  that  n  table  of 
marriages  established  by  the  canons  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land be  hung  up  in  every  orthodox  church  and  duly  observed. 

55.  The  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Edmund,  then 
Lord  Bishop  of  London  ',  having  presented  a  petition  to  his 
Majesty  King  George  the  First,  humbly  beseeching  him  to 
tend  instructions  to  the  governors  of  all  the  several  colonies 
and  plantations  in  America,  that  they  cause  all  laws  already 
made  against  blasphemy,  profaneness,  adultery,  fornication, 
polygamy,  incest,  pre  fa  nation  of  the  Lord's  day,  swearing, 
and  drunkenness,  in  their  respective  governments  to  be 
rigorously  executed;  and  We,  thinking  it  highly  just  that  all 
persons  who  shall  offend  in  any  of  the  particulars  aforesaid 
should  be  prosecuted  and  punished  for  their  said  offences,  it 
18  therefore  Our  will  and  pleasure  that  you  take  due  care  for 
the  punishment  of  the  afore-mentioned  vices;  and  that  you 
earnestly  recommend  that  effectual  laws  be  passed  for  the 
restraint  and  punishment  of  all  such  of  the  afore-mentioned 
vices  against  which  no  laws  are  as  yet  provided.  And  also 
you  are  to  use  your  endeavours  to  render  the  laws  in  being 
more  effectual,  by  providing  fur  the  punishment  of  the  afore- 
mentioned vices,  by  presentment  upon  oatli  to  be  made  to 
the  temporal  cutirts  by  the  churchwardens  of  the  sevrral 
parishes,  at  proper  tirneB  of  the  year  to  be  appointed  for  that 
purpose  ;  and  for  the  further  discouragement  of  vice,  and 

1  Bishop  Gibson,  who  presided  over  the  See  of  London  from 
1723  to  174H. 
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encouragement  of  virtue  and  good  living,  you  are  not  to 
admit  any  person  to  public  trusts  or  employments  in  the 
island  under  your  government  whose  ill-fame  and  conversa- 
tion may  occasion  scandal. 

56.  It  is  Our  further  will  and  pleasure,  that  you  recom- 
mend to  the  Legislature  to  enter  upon  proper  methods  for 
the  erecting  and  maintaining  schools,  in  order  to  the  training 
up  of  youth  to  rending,  and  to  a  necessary  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  religion.  You  are  not,  however,  to  give  your 
consent  to  any  act  respecting  religion,  without  a  clause  im- 
pending its  operation,  until  Our  pleasure  shall  have  been 
signified  thereupon,  unless  a  draft  thereof  shall  have  been 
previously  transmitted  by  you  for  Our  consideration  and 
approval, 

57.  And  We  do  further  direct,  that  in  ail  matters  arising 
within  your  government,  connected  with  the  education  of 
youth  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  accordingly 
the  doctrine  of  the  said  United  Church  of  England,  or  con- 
nected with  the  prevention  of  vice  nnd  profaneness,  or  the 
conversion  of  negroes  and  other  slaves,  or  connected  with 
the  worship  of  Almighty  God,  or  the  promotion  of  religion 
and  virtue,  you  be  advising  with  the  Bishop  for  the  time 
being  of  the  said  diocese  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  he  aiding  him 
in  the  execution  of  all  such  designs  and  undertakings  as  mo  J" 
be  recommended  hy  the  said  Bishop  for  the  promotion  of  any 
of  the  objects  before  mentioned,  so  far  as  such  designs  and 
undertakings  may  be  consistent  with  the  law  and  with  rot* 
said  commission,  and  these  Our  instructions. 
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No,  III.    Page  380. 


A  Prayer  being  arrived  at  a  Port  among  Infidels. 


O  Lord  it  is  thy  goodnesse  and  : 


that  hath  brought 


merae 
safe  through  the  many  dangers  of  Sea  vnto  this  place  :  where 
we  are  to  enter  yet  into  more  dangers,  being  to  trade  and 
conuerse  with  such  as  neither  know  thee  nor  feare  thee,  and 
therefore  can  neither  loue  thee,  nor  va  that  are  professors  of 
thy  great  name.  We  humbly  entreate  thee  therefore  to  con- 
tinue thy  fatherly  protection  ouer  vs,  that  wc  make  not  ovr- 
selues  a  prey  vnto  them  :  Watch  thou  ouer  vs  (O  Lord)  and 
giue  vs  grace  so  to  watch  mu-r  our  selues,  that  wee  may  not 
any  waies  bo  misbehaue  our  selues,  that  thy  Gospell,  which 
we  professe,  may  by  our  meanes  be  euill  spoken  of  amongst 
tlirm.  Let  the  feare  of  thee  cause  vs  to  examine  all  our 
waies,  to  bee  directed  both  in  our  words  and  deeds  by  thy 
will :  Let  vs  take  heed,  that  hailing  endured  some  wants  at 
Sea,  and  eomming  now  lo  fresh  victuals,  wee  abuse  not  thy 
good  creatures,  by  wasting  and  consuming  them  in  intempe- 
rance in  meatf  and  drinke,  by  which  many  before  vs  bane 
shortened  their  dates  :  neither  let  vs  giue  way  vnto  our  fleshly 
lusts,  which  besot  the  wisest  that  take  pleasure  in  them  :  But 
grant  vs  the  sober  vae  of  thy  good  blessings,  with  thanks- 
guiuing  vnto  thee  that  art  the  only  giuer  of  them.  Giue  vs 
grace  daily  to  call  vpon  thee  in  whom  ouely  wee  trust,  and 
let  vs  striue  to  hue  in  loue  and  peace  together,  forbearing 
and  forguuung  one  another,  if  any  occasions  of  qutirrell  and 
discord  arise  amongst  vs.  Make  vs  true  and  tmstie  vnto 
those  that  have  impluyed  vs  hither  and  haue  prouided  care- 
fully for  the  supply  of  our  wants,  and  haue  put  vs  in  trust 
with  the  managing  of  their  businesBe  :  And  let  our  whole 
cariage  and  conuersatiou  both  toward  them,  and  toward  our 
selues,  and  toward  the  Heathen,  (while  we  hue  among  them) 
be  audi,  as  may  rellish  of  true  Chrislinnilic  and  godliness* 
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as  may  win  vs  favour  in  this  peoples  eyes,  and  may 
satisfaction  at  our  returne  home  (if  it  please  thee  to  deale  i 
mercifully  with  vs)  both  to  the  Adueuturers  that  sent 
foorth,  and  more  specially  to  our  owne  consciences,  that 
all  ovr  actions  we  baue  set  thy  feare  before  our  eyes, 
depended  vpon  thy  blessing  on  onr  honest  endeaumirs, 
us  not  he  oner  talc  en  with  the  sins  of  couetonsnes  or  prid 
but  both  detest  all  filthie  lucre,  knowing  it  cannot  profit  vs 
to  win  all  the  world  and  lose  oi'r  owne  soules:  and  that  the 
more  blessings  thou  hestowest  vpon  vs,  the  more  humble 
hearted  wee  ought  to  be,  and  so  to  carrie  ourselues.  Let  vs 
striue  by  all  meanes  to  win  and  draw  these  Heathen  to  f.iith 
in  thy  name,  so  as  wee  may  giue  no  scandall  vnto  our  pro- 
fession. And  teach  vs  so  to  acknowledge  thy  goodnesse  and 
mercie  toward  vs,  that  wee  may  euer  be  reaiiie  to  publish 
and  declare  it  vnto  others,  and  depending  still  vpon  thee  (not 
for  alt)'  merits  of  ours,  bat  for  thy  Sonne  our  Sauiour  Iesus 
Christ  his  sake)  may  ascribe  vnto  thee  all  honour,  praise,  and 
glorie  for  euer  and  euer.     Amen. 
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